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CHAPTER  LXII. 

TWENTY-FIRST   YEAR  OF   THE   WAR.— OLIGARCHY   OP 
FOUR  HUNDRED  AT  ATHENS. 

About  a  year  elapsed  between  the  catastrophe  of  RaUy  ©r 
the  Athenians  near  Syracuse  and  the  victory  which  daring''the 
they  gained  over  the  Milesians,  on  landing  near  S^ratfellt 
Mil6tus  (from  September  413  b.c,  to  September  J'^yrj^"**- 
412  B.C.).     After  the  first  of  those  two  events,  the 
complete  ruin  of  Athens  had  appeared  both  to  her 
enemies  and  to  herself,  impending  and  irreparable. 
But  so  astonishing,  so  rapid,  and  so  energetic,  had 
been  her  rally,  that  at  the  time  of  the  second,  she 
was  found  again  carrying  on  a  tolerable  struggle, 
though  with  impaired  resources  and  on  a  purely 
defensive  system,  against  enemies  both  bolder  and 
more  numerous  than  ever.     There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  her  foreign  affairs  might  have  gone  on 
thus  improving,  had  they  not  been  endangered  at 
this  criticsd  moment  by  the  treason  of  a  fraction  of 
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her  own  citizens — bringing  her  again  to  the  brink 
of  ruin,  from  which  she  was  only  rescued  by  the 
incompetence  of  her  enemies. 
Commence.      That  trcasou  took  its  first  rise  from  the  exile 
w^i«**  Alkibiadfis.     I  have  already  recounted  how  this 
H  ni^at  ^^^»  ^^^^  unprincipled  and  energetic,  had  thrown 
AtiMM—     himself  with  his  characteristic  ardour  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Sparta,  and  had  indicated  to  her  the  best 
means  of  aiding  Syracuse,  of  inflicting  positive  in- 
jury upon  Athens,  and  lastly,  of  provoking  revolt 
among  the  Ionic  allies  of  the  latter.     It  was  by  his 
boldness  and  personal  connections  in  Ionia  that  the 
revolt  of  Chios  and  Miletus  had  been  determined. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  however,  he  had 
greatly  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Spartans.  The 
revolt  of  the  Asiatic  dependencies  of  Athens  had 
not  been  accomplished  so  easily  and  rapidly  as  he 
had  predicted :  Chalkideus,  the  Spartan  commander 
with  whom  he  had  acted,  was  defeated  and  slain 
near  MilStus :  the  Ephor  Endius,  by  whom  he  was 
chiefly  protected,  retained  his  office  only  for  one 
year,  and  was  succeeded  by  other  Ephors^  just 
about  the  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, when  the  Athenians  gained  their  second  vic- 
tory near  MilStus,  and  were  on  the  point  of  block- 
ing up  the  town ;  while  his  personal  enemy  King 
Agis  still  remained  to  persecute  him.  Moreover, 
there  was  in  the  character  of  this  remarkable  man 
something  so  essentially  selfish,  vain,  and  treache- 
rous, that  no  one  could  ever  rely  upon  his  faithful 
co-operation.  And  as  soon  as  any  reverse  occurred, 
that  very  energy  and  ability,  which  seldom  failed 

>  See  Thucyd,  ▼.  36. 
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him,  made  those  with  whom  he  acted  the  more 
ready  to  explain  the  mischance  by  supposing  that 
he  had  betrayed  them. 

It  was  thus  that,  after  the  defeat  of  Miletus,  King  order  from 
Agis  was  enabled  to  discredit  AlkibiadSs  as  a  traitor  ^^uAfkibia* 
to  Sparta ;  upon  which  the  new  Ephors  sent  out  at  ^^' 
once  an  order  to  the  general  Astyochus,  to  put  him 
to  deaths     AlkibiadSs  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
tasting  the  difference  between  Spartan  and  Athenian 
procedure.     Though  his   enemies  at  Athenswere 
numerous  and  virulent, — with  all  the  advantage,  so 
unspeakable  in  political  warfare,  of  being  able  to  raise 
the  cry  of  irreligion  against  him ;  yet  the  utmost 
which  they  could  obtain  was,  that  he  should  be  sum- 
moned home  to  take  his  trial  before  the  Dikastery. 
At  Sparta,  without  any  positive  ground  of  crimina* 
tioo  andwithout  any  idea  of  judicial  trial,  his  enemies 
procure  an  order  that  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 

Alkibiad^  however  got  intimation  of  the  order  He  escapes, 
in  time  to  retire  to  TissaphernSs.    Probably  he  was  xislT  ^* 
forewarned  by  Astyochus  himself,  not  ignorant  that  l^Tb^ 
so  monstrous  a  deed  would  greatly  alienate  the  ^"^^^^ 
Chians  and  Milesians,  nor  foreseeing  the  full  mis-  |||f^f«'- 
chief  which  his  desertion  would  bring  upon  Sparta. 
With  that  flexibility  of  character  which  enabled 
him  at  once  to  master  and  take  up  a  new  position, 
AlkibiadSs  soon  found  means  to  insinuate  himself 
into  the  confidence  of  the  satrap.     He  began  now 
to  play  a  game  neither  Spartan,  nor  Athenian,  but 
Persian  and  anti-Hellenic :  a  game  of  duplicity  to 
which  TissaphernSs  himself  was  spontaneously  dis- 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  45.     Ka\  «r*  txbr&if  d<f>iKOfUvrit  iirKrToXrjs  irp6g  'Atrrv- 
oX9^  ^"^  AaiudaifMOPOs  &or^  airoierctvai  (^y  yhp  Koi  r^  ^Aycdi  ixfiphs  Ka\ 
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posed,  but  to  which  the  intervention  of  a  dexterous 
Grecian  negotiator  was  indispensable.     It  was  by 
no  means  the  interest  of  the  Great  King  (AlkibiadSs 
urged)  to  lend  such  effective  aid  to  either  of  the 
contending  parties  as  would  enable  it  to  crush  the 
other :  he  ought  neither  to  bring  up  the  Phenician 
fleet  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  nor  to  fur- 
nish that  abundant  pay  which  would  procure  for 
them  indefinite  levies  of  new  Grecian  force.     He 
ought  so  to  feed  and  prolong  the  war,  as  to  make 
each  party  an  instrument  of  exhaustion  and  im- 
poverishment against  the  other,  and  thus  himself  to 
rise  on  the  ruins  of  both :  first  to  break  down  the  Athe- 
nian empire  by  means  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
afterwards  to  expel  the  Peloponnesians  themselves — 
which  might  be  effected  with  little  trouble  if  they 
were  weakened  by  a  protracted  previous  struggled 
Headvitet       Thus  far  Alkibiad^s  gave  advice,  as  a  Persian 
tott!is7^    counsellor,  not  unsuitable  to   the  policy  of  the 
die  GKdan  court  of  Susa.    But  he  seldom  gave  advice  without 
hewtny—    some  view  to  his  own  profit,  ambition,  or  antipa- 
T!i^**n*'  *^*®S'     ^^®'  ^^  unceremoniously  by  the  Lacedae- 
towardf      monians,  he  was  now  driven  to  seek  restoration  in 
with  a%iew  his  owu  couutry.     To  accomplish  this  object,  it 
rcitolati!^.  was  necessary  not  only  that  he  should  preserve  her 
from  being  altogether  ruined,  but  that  he  should 
present  himself  to  the  Athenians  as  one  who  could, 
if  restored,  divert  the  aid  of  TissaphernSs  from 
Lacedaemon  to  Athens.     Accordingly,  he  farther 
suggested  to  the  satrap,  that  while  it  was  essential 
to  his  interest  not  to  permit  land  power  and  mari- 
time power  to  be  united  in  the  same  hands,  whe- 

>  Thucyd.  viii.  45,  46. 
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ther  Lacedaemonian  or  Athenian — it  would  never- 
theless be  found  easier  to  arrange  matters  with  the 
empire  and  pretensions  of  Athens,  than  with  those 
of  Lacedsemon.  Athens  (he  argued)  neither  sought 
nor  professed  any  other  object  than  the  subjection 
of  her  own  maritime  dependencies,  in  return  for 
which  she  would  willingly  leave  all  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  King ;  while 
Sparta,  forswearing  all  idea  of  empire,  and  professing 
ostentatiously  to  aim  at  the  universal  enfranchise- 
ment of  every  Grecian  city,  could  not  with  the 
smallest  consistency  conspire  to  deprive  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  of  the  same  privilege.  This  view  appeared 
to  be  countenanced  by  the  objection  which  Thera- 
mends  and  many  of  the  Peloponnesian  officers  had 
taken  to  the  first  convention  concluded  by  Chalki- 
deus  and  AlkibiadSe  with  TissaphernSs ;  objections 
afterwards  renewed  by  Licbas  even  against  the  se- 
cond modified  convention  of  TheramenSs,  and  ac- 
companied with  an  indignant  protest  against  the  idea 
of  surrendering  to  the  Great  King  all  the  territory 
which  had  been  ever  possessed  by  his  predecessors  \ 

All  these  latter  arguments,  whereby  Alkibiadds  Aikibiadit 
professed  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  satrap  a  pre-  ^t"fo?" 
ference  for  Athens,  were  either  futile  or  founded  on  '^'i^f^'" 

'  nm  at  Mag* 

false  assumptions.  For  on  the  one  band,  even  »<•<«• 
Lichas  never  refused  to  concur  in  surrendering  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia — while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  empire  of  Athens,  so  long  as  she  retained  any 
empire,  was  pretty  sure  to  be  more  formidable  to 
Persia  than  any  efiforts  undertaken  by  Sparta  under 
the  disinterested  pretence  of  liberating  generally  the 

>  Thucyd.  viii.  46-62. 
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Grecian  cities.  Nor  did  Tissaphemte  at  all  lend 
himself  to  any  such  positive  impression ;  though  he 
felt  strongly  the  force  of  the  negative  recommenda* 
tions  of  AlkibiadSs — that  he  should  do  no  more  for 
the  Peloponnesians  than  was  sufficient  to  feed  the 
war,  without  ensuring  to  them  either  a  speedy  or  a 
decisive  success :  or  rather,  this  duplicity  was  so 
congenial  to  his  Oriental  mind,  that  there  was  no 
need  of  Alkibiad^s  to  recommend  it.  The  real  use 
of  the  Athenian  exile,  was  to  assist  the  satrap  in 
carrying  it  into  execution ;  and  to  provide  for  him 
those  plausible  pretences  and  justifications,  which 
he  was  to  issue  as  a  substitute  for  effective  supplies 
of  men  and  money.  Established  along  with  Tissa- 
phernes  nt  Magnesia — the  same  place  which  had 
been  occupied  about  fifty  years  before  by  another 
Athenian  exile,  equally  unprincipled  and  yet  abler, 
ThemistoklSs — Alkibiadds  served  as  interpreter  of 
his  views  in  all  his  conversations  with  the  Greeks, 
and  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  in  his  confidence : 
an  appearance  of  which  he  took  advantage  to  pass 
himself  ofif  falsely  upon  the  Athenians  at  Samos  as 
having  the  power  of  turning  Persian  wealth  to  the 
aid  of  Athens. 
DtminutioD  The  first  payment  made  by  Tissaphernes,  im- 
ofpay7ur.  mediately  after  the  capture  of  lasus  and  of  the  re- 
njihed  by  yoltcd  Amorgfis,  to  the  Peloponnesians  at  MilStus, 
nit  to  the  was  at  the  rate  of  one  drachma  per  head.  But 
DMiiuu!"  notice  was  given  that  for  the  future  it  would  be 
reduced  one  half;  a  reduction  for  which  Alkibiadte 
undertook  to  furnish  a  reason.  The  Athenians  (he 
urged)  gave  no  more  than  half  a  drachma ;  not 
hecause  they  could  not  afford  more,  but  because, 
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from  their  long  experience  of  nautical  affairs,  they 
had  found  that  higher  pay  spoiled  the  discipline  of 
the  seamen  by  leading  them  into  excesses  and  over- 
indulgence, as  well  as  by  inducing  too  ready  leave 
of  absence  to  be  granted,  in  confidence  that  the 
high  pay  would  bring  back  the  men  when  called 
for^  As  he  probably  never  expected  that  such 
subterfuges  (employed  at  a  moment  when  Athens 
was  so  poor  that  she  could  not  even  pay  the  half 
drachma  per  head)  would  carry  conviction  to  any 
one — so  he  induced  Tissaphem^  to  strengthen 
their  effect  by  individual  bribes  to  the  generals  and 
trierarchs ;  a  mode  of  argument  which  was  found 
effectual  in  silencing  the  complaints  of  all,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Syracusan  Hermokrat£s. 
In  regard  to  other  Grecian  cities  who  sent  to  ask 
pecuniary  aid,  and  especially  Chios,  Alkibiad£s 
spoke  out  with  less  reserve.  They  had  been  hitherto 
compelled  to  contribute  to  Athens  (he  said),  and 
now  that  they  had  shaken  off  this  payment,  they 
must  not  shrink  from  imposing  upon  themselves 
equal  or  even  greater  burthens  in  their  own  defence. 
Nor  was  it  anything  less  (he  added)  than  sheer 
impudence  in  the  Chians,  the  richest  people  in 
Greece — if  they  required  a  foreign  military  force 
for  their  protection,  to  require  at  the  same  time 
that  others  should  furnish  the  means  of  paying  it^ 

'  Tlincjd.  tbL  45.     01  ii  riu  pmk  aroXefamvir,  vwoktw6wnt  it  Sftif^ 

Tlus  fMOige  it  both  doabdal  in  the  text  md  dSiBciilt  in  the  tnmal«- 
fyMfi.  Amrwng  the  Duuiy  different  explanations  pTen  hy  the  commen- 
tators, I  adopt  that  of  Dr.  Arnold  as  the  least  ansatis&ctoij,  thongh 
withoot  any  confidence  that  it  ii  right. 

'  Thncyd.  viii.  45.  Tas  dc  voktis  IkofUwas  xfll*^^^  am^jkair€w,  aMt 
mwnkiymm  vwip  rov  TtairaKptptfovf,  mt  ol  fup  XitH  wmitrxytTOi  tUv,  vXov- 
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At  the  same  time,  however,  he  intimated — by  way 
of  keeping  up  hopes  for  the  future — ^that  Tissa- 
phernSs  was  at  present  carrying  on  the  war  at  his 
own  cost ;  but  if  hereafter  remittances  should  arrive 
from  Susa,  the  full  rate  of  pay  would  be  resumed, 
with  the  addition  of  aid  to  the  Grecian  cities  in 
any  other  way  which  could  be  reasonably  asked. 
To  this  promise  was  added  an  assurance  that  the 
Phenician  fleet  was  now  under  equipment,   and 
would  shortly  be  brought  up  to  their  aid,  so  as  to 
give  them  a  superiority  which  would  render  resist- 
ance hopeless :  an  assurance  not  merely  deceitful, 
but  mischievous,  since  it  was  employed  to  dissuade 
them  from  all  immediate  action,  and  to  paralyse 
their  navy  during  its  moments  of  fullest  vigour  and 
efficiency.    Even  the  reduced  rate  of  pay  was  fur* 
nished  so  irregularly,  and  the  Peloponnesian  force 
kept  so  starved,  that  the  duplicity  of  the  satrap 
became  obvious  to  every  one,  and  was  only  carried 
through  by  his  bribery  to  the  officers  \ 
Aikibiades       While  AlkibiadSs,  as  the  confidential  agent  and 
M^n7''    interpreter  of  TissaphernSs,  was  carrying  on  this 
thrAthe^    anti-Peloponnesian  policy  through  the  autumn  and 
at^a^"*"  winter  of  412-411  b.c. — partly  during  the  stay  of 
He  origi-     the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  MiWtus,  partly  after  it 
scheme  of    had  movcd  to  Knidus  and  Rhodes — he  was  at  the 
chicili^V    same  time  opening  correspondence  with  the  Athe- 
Athenl"*  '^  ^^^^  officers  at  Samos.    His  breach  with  the  Pelo- 

ToU  anfuuri  k<u  toU  xP^f^<''*>'  SXkovs  vvep  r^t  fKeitHnv  tkivBfpias  jctvdv- 

P9V€IP, 

^  Tbucyd.  viii.  46.  Tfiv  re  Tpo(l>fjv  KoxSis  cVdpc^r  rolg  U^Kofrowrfo'lois 
Kctl  vavfiax^'^v  ovk  «ta'  aKKh  Ka\  ras  ^otpla-aas  vavt  <l>aaK»v  ^i^w  luii  in 
irfpi6vros  ayavttlo'BcLi  c0^ci/>f  ra  npayfuxra  ical  r^v  aicfi^p  rov  vavriKov 
avrSiv  a^c^rro,  ytpofumfv  Kal  ndw  Itrxyphv^  ra  re  SKKa,  KaraKfyavtarepop 
1j  &<rrt  Xap6ay€tp,  ov  irpo0vfi»?  {wfTroXe/xci. 
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ponnesians,  as  well  as  his  ostensible  position  in  the 
service  of  TlssaphemSs,  were  facts  well-known 
among  the  Athenian  armament;  and  his  scheme 
was,  to  procure  both  restoration  and  renewed  power 
in  his  native  city,  by  representing  himself  as  com- 
petent to  briDg  over  to  her  the  aid  and  alliance  of 
Persia,  through  his  ascendency  over  the  mind  of 
the  satrap.  His  hostility  to  the  democracy,  how- 
ever, was  so  generally  knowu,  that  he  despaired  of 
accomplishing  his  return  unless  he  could  connect  it 
with  an  oligarchical  revolution ;  which,  'moreover, 
was  not  less  gratifying  to  his  sentiment  of  vengeance 
for  the  past,  than  to  his  ambition  for  the  future. 
Accordingly  he  sent  over  a  private  message  to  the 
officers  and  trierarchs  at  Samos,  several  of  them 
doobtless  his  personal  friends,  desiring  to  be  re- 
membered to  the  *^  best  men"  in  the  armament^ — 
such  was  one  of  the  standing  phrases  by  which 
oligarchical  men  knew  and  described  each  other — 
and  intimating  his  anxious  wish  to  come  again  as  a 
citizen  among  them,  bringing  with  himTissaphernte 
as  their  ally.  But  he  would  come  only  on  condi- 
tion of  the  formation  of  an  oligarchical  government ; 
ner  would  he  ever  again  set  foot  amidst  the  odious 
democracy  to  whom  he  owed  his  banishment*. 

Such  was  the  first  originating  germ  of  that  tem-  conipincy 
porary  calamity,  which  so  near  brought  Athens  to  2^*2? 
absolute  ruin,  called  the  Oligarchy  of  Four  Hun-  2*„^^,ffl^, 
drcd :  a  suggestion  from  the  same  exile  who  had  'P^;^*"" 
already  so  deeply  wounded  his  country  by  sending 

'  Tbncyd.  Tiii«  47.  Tii  lUv  ml  'AXin0iadov  irpo<nr«/i^raiTor  \6yov$  Is 
rmn  fhrmrmrarmfs  mrr&p  ('A^tmuW)  MpitSj  &ar€  ftprfo'^vat  w€p\  avrov 
is  rovs  P€\Tia'Tovs  r&v  avdpwrwv,  &n  cV  oKiyapxi^  fiovXerai,  Koi  ov 
mtnripif  oM  IhntoKpariif  rg  4avr6p  €Kfiakavirif,  KortX&m^f  &c. 

*  Thucyd.  ▼iii.  47. 
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Gylippus  to  Syracuse,  and  the  Lacedaemonian  gar- 
rison to  Dekeleia.  As  yet,  no  man  in  Samos  had 
thought  of  a  revolution  ;  but  the  moment  that  the 
idea  was  thus  started,  the  trierarchs  and  wealthy 
men  in  the  armament  caught  at  it  with  avidity. 
To  subvert  the  democracy  for  their  own  profit,  and 
to  be  rewarded  for  doing  i^o  with  the  treasures  of 
Persia  as  a  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  against 
the  Peloponnedians — was  an  extent  of  good  fortune 
greater  than  they  could  possibly  have  hoped* 
Amidst  the  exhaustion  of  the  public  treasure  at 
Athens,  and  the  loss  of  tribute  from  her  depend- 
encies, it  was  now  the  private  proprietors,  and 
most  of  all,  the  wealthy  proprietors — upon  whom 
the  cost  of  military  operations  fell;  from  which, 
burthen  they  here  saw  the  prospect  of  relief,  coupled 
with  increased  chance  of  victory.  Elate  with  so 
tempting  a  promise,  a  deputation  of  them  crossed 
over  from  Samos  to  the  mainland  to  converse  per- 
sonally with  AlkibiadSs,  who  again  renewed  his 
assurances  in  person,  that  he  would  bring  not  only 
Tissaphern^s,  but  the  Great  King  himself,  into 
active  alliance  and  co-operation  with  Athens,  pro- 
vided they  would  put  down  the  Athenian  demo- 
cracy, which  he  affirmed  that  the  king  could  not 
possibly  trust\  He  doubtless  did  not  omit  to  set 
forth  the  other  side  of  the  alternative ;  that  if  the 
proposition  were  refused,  Persian  aid  would  be 
thrown  heartily  into  the  scale  of  the  Peloponnesians ; 
in  which  case,  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of 
safety  for  Athens. 

On  the  return  of  the  deputation  with  these  fresh 
assurances,  the  oligarchical  men  in  Samos  came 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  48. 
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together,  both  in  greater  number  and  with  redoubled  oiigirchi- 
ardour,  to  take  their  measures  for  subverting  the  niai»->the 
democracy.  They  even  ventured  to  speak  of  the  p^iltiteu  **' 
project  openly  among  the  mass  of  the  armament,  p^^deris 
who  listened  to  it  with  nothing  but  aversion  ;  but  ^^/^^ 
who  were  silenced  at  least,  though  not  satisfied,  by  conspincy 

It  Atheoi. 

being  told  that  the  Persian  treasury  would  be  thrown 
open  to  them  on  condition,  and  only  on  condition, 
that  they  would  relinquish  their  democracy.  Such 
was  at  this  time  the  indispensable  need  of  foreign 
money  for  the  purposes  of  the  war — such  was  the 
certainty  of  ruin,  if  the  Persian  treasure  went  to 
the  aid  of  the  enemy — that  the  most  democratical 
Athenian  might  well  hesitate  when  the  alternative 
>  was  thus  laid  before  him.  The  oligarchical  con- 
spirators, however,  knew  well  that  they  had  the 
feeling  of  the  armament  altogether  against  them — 
that  the  best  which  they  could  expect  from  it  was 
a  reluctant  acquiescence — and  that  they  must  ac- 
complish the  revolution  by  their  own  hands  and 
management.  They  formed  themselves  into  a  poli- 
tical confederacy  (or  Hetaeria)  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  best  measures  towards  their  end.  It 
was  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  Athens,  with 
Peisander^  at  the  head,  to  make  known  the  new 

*  It  is  asserted  in  an  Oration  of  Lysias  (Orat.  zxr.  Arfftov  KaraKv' 
9*mt  *AiroXoyui,  c.  3.  p.  766  Reisk.)  that  Phiynicfaua  and  Peisander 
embarked  in  this  oligarchical  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
clear  of  previous  crimes  committed  under  the  democracy.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  countenance  such  an  assertion^  and  the  narradve  of  Thucy- 
dides  gives  quite  a  different  colour  to  their  behaviour. 

Peisander  was  now  serving  with  the  armament  at  Samos;  moreover 
his  forwardness  and  enei^  (presently  to  be  described)  in  taking  the 
formidable  initiative  of  putting  down  the  Athenian  democracy,  is  to  me 
quite  sufficient  evidence  that  the  taunts  of  the  comic  writers  against  his 
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prospects  and  to  pat  the  standing  oligarchical  clubs 
(Hetseries)  into  active  co-operation  for  the  purpose 
of  violently  breaking  up  the  democracy;  and  farther, 
to  establish  oligarchical  governments  in  all  the  re- 
maining dependencies  of  Athens.  They  imagined 
that  these  dependencies  would  be  thus  induced  to 
remain  faithful  to  her^  perhaps  even  that  some  of 
those  which  had  already  revolted  might  come  back  to 
their  allegiance — ^when  once  she  should  be  relieved 
from  her  democracy  and  placed  under  the  rule  of 
her  '*  best  and  most  virtuous  citizens/' 
Credulity  of  Hitherto,  the  bargain  tendered  for  acceptance 
chka/^I  had  been — subversion  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
•piraton.  ^^^  rcstoratiou  of  AlkibiadSs,  on  one  hand — against 
hearty  co-operation,  and  a  free  supply  of  gold,  from 
Persia,  on  the  other.  But  what  security  was  there 
that  such  bargain  would  be  realised — or  that  when 
the  first  part  should  have  been  brought  to  pass, 
the  second  would  follow?  There  was  absolutely 
no  security  except  the  word  of  AlkibiadSs:  very 
little  to  be  trusted,  even  when  promising  what  was 
in  his  own  power  to  perform,  as  we  may  recollect 
from  his  memorable  dealing  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
envoys  at  Athens — and  on  the  present  occasion, 
vouching  for  something  in  itself  extravagant  and 
preposterous.  For  what  reasonable  motive  could 
be  imagined  to  make  the  Great  King  shape  his 

cowardice  are  unfbimded.  Xenophon  in  the  Symposion  repeats  this 
taunt  (ii.  14),  which  alio  appears  in  Aristophan^  Eupolis,  Plato  Co- 
mical, and  others:  see  the  passages  collected  in  Meineke,  Histor.  Critic. 
Comioor.  Gncoorum,  vol.  i.  p.  178,  &c. 

Modem  writers  on  Grecian  history  often  repeat  such  bitter  jests  as 
if  they  were  so  much  genuine  and  trustworthy  evidence  against  the 
person  libeled. 
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foreign  policy  according  to  the  interests  of  Alki- 
biad^s — or  to  inspire  him  with  such  lively  interest 
in  the  substitution  of  oligarchy  for  democracy  at 
Athens  ?  This  was  a  question  which  the  oligarchi- 
cal conspirators  at  Samos  not  only  never  troubled 
themselves  to  raise,  but  which  they  had  every 
motive  to  suppress.  The  suggestion  of  AlkibiadSs 
coincided  fully  with  their  political  interest  and  am* 
bition.  Their  object  was  to  put  down  the  democracy, 
and  get  possession  of  the  government  for  themselves 
— a  purpose,  towards  which  the  promise  of  Persian 
gold,  if  they  could  get  it  accredited,  was  inestimable 
as  a  stepping-stone,  whether  it  afterwards  turned 
out  to  be  a  delusion  or  not.  The  probability  is  that 
having  a  strong  interest  in  believing  it  themselves,  • 
and  a  still  stronger  interest  in  making  others  believe 
it,  they  talked  each  other  into  a  sincere  persuasion. 
Without  adverting  to  this  fact,  we  should  be  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  the  word  of  such  a  man  as  AU 
kibiadte,  on  such  a  matter,  could  be  so  implicitly 
accepted  as  to  set  in  motion  a  whole  train  of  novel 
and  momentous  events. 

There  was  one  man,  and  one  man  alone  so  far  as  oppotiuon 
we  know,  who  ventured  openly  to  call  it  in  ques-  ^i^It  sa- 
tion.     This  was  Phrynichus,  one  of  the  generals  of  ^"Ji^Jl^* 
the  fleet,  who  had  recently  given  valuable  counsel  J^i^JP^^^ 
after  the  victory  of  Miletus  ;  a  clear-sighted  and 
sagacious  man,  but  personally  hostile  to  Alkibiad^s, 
and  thoroughly  seeing  through  his  character  and 
projects.     Though  Phrynichus  was  afterwards  one 
of  the  chief  organizers  of  the  oligarchical  move- 
ment, when  it  became  detached  from  and  hostile  to 
AlkibiadSs — yet  under  the  actual  circumstances  he 
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diBcouDtenanced  it  altogether^  AlkibiadSs  (he  said) 
had  no  attachment  to  oligarchical  government 
rather  than  to  democratical ;  nor  could  he  be  relied 
on  for  standing  by  it  after  it  should  have  been  set 
up.  His  only  purpose  was,  to  make  use  of  the 
oligarchical  conspiracy  now  forming,  for  his  own 
restoration ;  which,  if  brought  to  pass,  could  not 
foil  to  introduce  political  discord  into  the  camp — 
the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  at  present  hap- 
pen. As  to  the  Persian  king,  it  was  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  he  would  put  himself  out  of  his  way 
to  aid  the  Athenians,  his  old  enemies,  in  whom  he 
bad  no  confidence — while  he  had  the  Peloponne- 
sians  present  as  allies,  with  a  good  naval  force  and 
powerful  cities  in  his  own  territory,  from  whom 
he  had  never  experienced  either  insult  or  annoy- 
ance. Moreover  the  dependencies  of  Athens — 
upon  whom  it  was  now  proposed  to  confer,  simul- 
taneously with  Athens  herself,  the  blessing  of 
oligarchical  government — would  receive  that  boon 
with  indifference.  Those  who  had  already  re- 
volted, would  not  come  back  ;  those  who  yet  re- 
mained faithful,  would  not  be  the  more  inclined  to 
remain  so  longer.  Their  object  would  be  to  obtain 
autonomy,  either  under  oligarchy  or  democracy,  as 
the  case  might  be.  Assuredly  they  would  not  ex- 
pect better  treatment  from  an  oligarchical  govern- 
ment at  Athens,  than  from  a  democratical ;  for 
they  knew  that  those  self-styled  ''  good  and  vir- 

'  Ptuynichus  is  affirmed  in  an  Oration  of  Lysias  to  have  been  origi- 
nally poor,  keeping  sheep  in  the  country  part  of  Attica;  then  to  have 
resided  in  the  city,  and  practised  what  was  called  sycophancy,  or  false 
and  vexatious  accusation  before  the  Dikastery  and  the  public  assembly 
(Lysias,  Orat.  xx.  pro  Polystrato,  c.  3,  p.  674  Reisk.). 
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tuous  "  men,  who  would  form  the  oligarchy,  were, 
as  ministers  of  democracy,  the  chief  advisers  and 
instigators  of  the  people  to  iniquitous  deeds ;  most 
commonly  for  nothing  but  their  own  individual 
profit.  From  an  Athenian  oligarchy,  the  citizens 
of  these  dependencies  had  nothing  to  expect  but 
violent  executions  without  any  judicial  trial ;  but 
under  the  democracy,  they  could  obtain  shelter  and 
the  means  of  appeal,  while  their  persecutors  were 
liable  to  restraint  and  chastisement,  from  the  peo- 
pie  and  the  popular  Dikasteries.  Such  (Phryni- 
chus  affirmed  on  his  own  personal  knowledge)  was 
the  genuine  feeling  among  the  dependencies  of 
Athens  ^  Having  thus  shown  the  calculations  of 
the  conspirators — as  to  AlkibiadSs,  as  to  Persia,  and 
as  to  the  allied  dependencies — to  be  all  illusory, 
Phrynichus  concluded  by  entering  his  decided  pro- 
test against  adopting  the  propositions  of  Alkibia- 
dSs. 

But  in  this  protest  (borne  out  afterwards  by  the 
result)  he  stood  nearly  alone.    The  tide  of  opinion, 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  48.  Tas  rt  (vfiftaxl^s  v6k€is,  ah  vntaxnfrBm  bti  orf>a£ 
okiyapx^oVf  &n  d^  Koi  avroi  ov  drjfiOKparffa'ovTai,  c^  €ld€vat  tiifirj  ^i  ovdtp 
fjtSXkov  atftio'ip  adff*  al  d<f>€aTriKvuu  npoax^p^coprai,  oCBf  al  {mdpxov<rai 
fiffiai6r€pai  taovrai'  ov  yap  fiovK^o'ta'Bai  avroits  fier^  oKiyapxuis  1j  di^fio- 
Kparias  dovXfVfip  fAoXXop,  tj  pt&*  imoripov  hf  rvx^ffi  rovrmp  iXtvOipovt 
th^at,  Tovt  Tt  KaXoiff  KayaOoiig  690fAa{op>fPOV£  ovk  (kdiTa'»  avrovt 
pofUC^sp  a^tai  npayfurra  irapc^civ  rov  drffiov,  vopia-rhs  Spras  Ka\ 
tcriytfTas  t&p  kok&p  ry  dr^fiip,  i^  hp  ra  irXci«>  avrovs  o^cXci- 
aBav  jcal  rh  pitp  cV  fMtPois  tlpaiy  Ka\  &cptroi  ILp  leal  fiuuArtpop  cnroBpfi" 
o-Kfiy,  rtfy  rt  btjfiop  cr^ttv  re  KaTa<l>vyilP  tlpai  kqX  ^ictlpvp  a»<lfpo^ 
pitrrriP,  Kdi  ravra  wap  avr&p  t&p  tpy^p  €ni<rTafAfpas  rhs  ir6kti£ 
ira<t>&s  avrhi  tldtpot,  Urt.  ovra>  POpiCova-i. 

In  taking  the  comparison  between  oligarchy  and  democracy  in  G^reece, 
there  is  hardly  any  evidence  more  important  than  this  passage :  a  testi- 
mony to  the  comparative  merit  of  democracy,  pronounced  by  an  oli- 
garchical conspirator,  and  sanctioned  by  an  historian  himself  unfriendly 
to  the  democracy. 
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Manoeuvres  aiDODg  the  oligarchical  conspirators,  ran  so  furi- 

^unter.      ously  the  othcr  way,  that  it  was  resolved  to  des- 

S'p?ryISr  patch  Peisander  and  others  immediately  to  Athens 

Ai]dbu!dte.  *^  consummate  the  oligarchical  revolution  as  well  as 

the  recall  of  AlkibiadSs ;  and  at  the  same  time  to 

propose  to  the  people  their  new  intended  ally  Tis- 

saphernds. 

Phrynichus  knew  well  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence  to  himself — if  this  consummation  were 
brought  about,  as  he  foresaw  that  it  probably  would 
be — from  the  vengeance  of  his  enemy  Alkibiadte 
against  his  recent  opposition.  Satisfied  that  the 
latter  would  destroy  him,  he  took  measures  for  de- 
stroying Alkibiadds  beforehand,  oven  by  a  trea- 
sonable communication  to  the  Lacedaemonian  ad- 
miral Astyochus  at  Miletus ;  to  whom  he  sent  a 
secret  account  of  the  intrigues  which  the  Athe- 
nian  exile  was  carrying  on  at  Samos  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  Peloponnesians,  prefaced  with  an 
awkward  apology  for  this  sacrifice  of  the  interests 
of  his  country  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  himself 
against  a  personal  enemy.  But  Phrynichus  was 
imperfectly  informed  of  the  real  character  of  the 
Spartan  commander,  or  of  his  relations  with  Tissa- 
phernSs  and  Alkibiadds.  Not  merely  was  the  latter 
now  at  Magnesia,  under  the  protection  of  the 
satrap,  and  out  of  the  power  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
— but  Astyochus,  a  traitor  to  his  duty  through  the 
gold  of  TissaphernSs,  went  up  thither  to  show  the 
letter  of  Phrynichus  to  the  very  person  whom  it 
was  intended  to  expose.  Alkibiadfis  forthwith  sent 
intelligence  to  the  generals  and  officers  at  Samos  of 
the  step  taken  by  Phrynichus,  and  pressed  them  to 
put  him  to  death. 
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The  life  of  Phrynichus  now  hung  by  a  thread, 
and  was  probably  preserved  only  by  that  respect 
for  judicial  formalities  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
Athenian  character.  In  the  extremity  of  danger, 
be  resorted  to  a  still  more  subtle  artifice  to  save 
himself.  He  despatched  a  second  letter  to  Asyto- 
cho8,  complaining  of  the  violation  of  confidence 
in  regard  to  the  former,  but  at  the  same  time  in- 
timating that  he  was  now  willing  to  betray  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  the  camp  and  armament  at  Samos. 
He  invited  Astyochus  to  come  and  attack  the 
place,  which  was  as  yet  unfortified — explaining 
minutely  in  what  manner  the  attack  could  be  best 
conducted ;  and  he  concluded  by  saying  that  this, 
as  well  as  every  other  means  of  defence,  must  be 
pardoned  to  one  whose  life  was  in  danger  from  a 
personal  enemy.  Foreseeing  that  Astyochus  would 
betray  this  letter  as  he  had  betrayed  the  former, 
Phrynichus  waited  a  proper  time,  and  then  revealed 
to  the  camp  the  intention  of  the  enemy  to  make  an 
attack,  as  if  it  had  reached  him  by  private  infor- 
mation. He  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diate precautions,  and  himself  as  general  superin- 
tended the  work  of  fortification,  which  was  soon 
completed.  Presently  arrived  a  letter  from  Alki- 
biad^s,  communicating  to  the  army  that  Phrynichus 
had  betrayed  them,  and  that  the  Peloponnesians 
were  on  the  point  of  making  an  attack.  But  this 
letter,  arriving  after  the  precautions  taken  by  order 
of  Phrynichus  himself  had  been  already  completed, 
was  construed  into  a  mere  trick  on  the  part  of  Alki- 
biadSs  himself,  through  his  acquaintance  with  the 
intentions  of  the  Peloponnesians,  to  raise  a  charge 

VOL.  VIII.  c 
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of  treasonable  correspondence  against  his  personal 
enemy.    The  impression  thus  made  by  his  second 
letter  effaced  the  taint  which  had  been  left  upon 
Phrynichus  by  the  first,  insomuch  that  the  latter 
stood  exculpated  on  both  charges  ^ 
Proceecu         But  Phrynichus,  though  thus  successful  in  extri- 
Pdl^der    eating  himself,  failed  thoroughly  in  his  tnanceuvre 
J^^'°*7  against  the  influence  and  life  of  Alkibiaddsi  in 
jHwtion      whose  favour  the  oligarchical  movement  not  only 
people  both  went  on,  but  was  transferred  from  Samos  to  Athens. 
spin^^nd  On  arriving  at  the  latter  place,  Peisander  and  his 
Itonti^of  companions  laid  before  the  public  assembly  the 
Aikibiades.  projects  Whidh  had  been  conceived  by  the  olig^chs 
at  Samos.    The  people  were  invited   to  restore 
AlkibiaddS  and  renounce  their  democratical  consti- 
tution ;  in  return  for  which,  they  were  assured  of 
obtaining  the  Persian  king  as  an  ally,  and  of  over- 
coming the  Peloponnesiafis*.  Violent  was  the  storm 
Which  these  propositions  raised  in  the  public  as- 
sembly.   Many  speakers  rose  in  animated  defence 
of  the  democracy ;  (eW,  If  any^  distinctly  against 
it.    The  opponents  of  Alkibiad^s  indignantly  de- 
nounced the  mischief  of  restoring  him>  in  violation 
of  the  laws,  and  in  reversal  of  a  judicial  sentence; 

^  irhucyd.  viii.  60,  61. 

'  th  thie  speech  tttlde  by  The»imlen6s  (the  Athenian)  diiAng  the  6li- 
garchy  of  Thirty^  B^Ven  years  afterwards,  it  i»  affirmed  that  the  Athenian 
people  voted  the  adoption  of  the  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred,  from  being 
told  that  the  L&c^dimonkms  would  never  trust  a  democracy  (Xenoph. 
Helien.  ii.  3,  45). 

This  is  thoroughly  incorrect — a  specimen  of  the  loose  assertion  of 
speakers  in  regard  to  facts  even  not  very  long  past.  At  the  moment 
when  Thehim\sn6s  said  this,  thift  question,  what  pblitical  constitution  at 
Athens  the  Lacediemonians  would  please  to  tolerate>  was  all-important 
to  the  Athemans.  Theramen6s  transfers  theieelings  of  the  present  to 
the  incidents  of  the  phst. 
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while  the  Eumolpidse  and  Kerykes,  the  sacred  fa- 
milies connected  with   the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
which  Alkibiadte  had  profaned,  entered  their  solemn 
protest  on  religious  grounds  to  the  same  effect. 
Against  all  these  vehement  opponents,  whose  im- 
passioned invectives  obtained  tiie  full  sympathy  of 
the  assembly,  Peisander  had  but  one  simple  reply. 
He  called  them  forward  successively  by  name,  and 
put  to  each  the  question — '*  What  hope  have  you 
of  salvation  for  the  city,  when  the  Peloponnesians 
have  a  naval  force  against  us  fully  equal  to  ours, 
together  with  a  greater  number  of  allied  cities-^ 
and  when  the  king  as  well  as  TissaphernSs  are  sup- 
plying them  with  money,  while  we  have  no  money 
left  ?    What  hope  have  you  of  salvation,  unless  we 
can  persuade  the  king  to  come  over  to  our  side  ?  '* 
The  answer  was  a  melancholy  negative — or  per- 
haps not  less   melancholy  silence.     "Well  then 
(rejoined  Peisander) — that  object  cannot  possibly 
be  attained,  unless  we  conduct  our  political  affairs 
for  the  future  in  a  more  moderate  way,  and  put 
the  powers  of  government  more  into  the  hands  of 
a  few — and  unless  we  recall  AlkibiadSs,  the  only 
man  now  living  who  is  competent  to  do  the  busi*- 
ness.      Under  present  circumstances,   we  surely 
shall  not  lay  greater  stress  upon  our  political  con- 
stitution than  upon  the  salvation  of  the  city  ;  the 
rather  as  what  we  now  enact  may  be  hereafter  mo- 
dified, if  it  be  found  not  to  answer." 

Against  the  proposed  oligarchical  change  thfe  re- 
pugnance of  the  assembly  was  alike  angry  and 
unanimous.  But  they  were  silenced  by  the  impe<>' 
rious  necessity  of  the  case,  as  the  armament  at 

c2 
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Unwilling    Samos  had  been  before ;  and  admitting  the  alterna- 
Issembiy  fo  tive  laid  down  by  Peisander  (as  I  have  observed 
Seii^deroo-  already),  the  most  democratical  citizen  might  be 
Srpromisc  ^mbarrassed  as  to  his  vote.    'Whether  any  speaker, 
of  Persian    like  Phrynichus  at  Samos,  arraigned  the  fallacy  of 
the  war.      the  alternative,  and  called  upon  Peisander  for  some 
is^B^tb/ck  guarantee,  better  than  mere  asseveration,  of  the 
withT"'**  benefits  to  come — we  are  not  informed.     But  the 
kibiadts.     general  vote  of  the  assembly,  reluctant  and  only 
passed  in  the  hope  of  future  change,  sanctioned  his 
recommendation  \     He  and  ten  other  envoys,  in- 
vested with  full  powers  of  negotiating  with  Alki- 
biadds  and  Tissaphernds,  were  despatched  to  Ionia 
immediately.     Peisander  at  the  same  time  obtained 
from  the  assembly  a  vote  deposing  Phrynichus  from 
his  command ;   under   the   accusation  of  having 
traitorously  caused  the  loss  of  lasus  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Amorgds,  after  the  battle  of  Miletus — but 
from  the  real  certainty  that  he  would  prove  an  in- 
superable bar  to  all  negotiations  with  Alkibiadds. 
Phrynichus,  with  his  colleague  Skironidds,  being 
thus  displaced,  Leon  and  Diomedon  were  sent  to 
Samos  as  commanders  in  their  stead ;  an  appoint- 
ment, of  which,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  Peisan- 
der was  far  from  anticipating  the  consequences. 

*  Thuqrd.  viii.  54.  'O  dc  btjfios  t6  fiiu  np&rop  dKov€»v  ;(aXcin»ff  ?^cf>c 
t6  ircpl  rrjf  SKiyapxias'  ca^r  dc  bida(rK6fuyos  vn-i  rov  nturmf^pov  fu) 
€lv(U  SWrip  (rmnjpiav,  deiaas,  Kai  SfAa  iXiriCop  in  Ka\  /Acra- 
/SaXcirai,   iv4hfOK€» 

"  Atbeniensibus,  imminente  periculo  belli,  major  salutis  quam  digni- 
tatis cura  fiiit.  Itaque,  permittente  populo,  imperium  ad  Senatum 
transfertur"  (Justin,  v.  3). 

Justin  is  correct,  so  far  as  this  vote  goes :  but  he  takes  no  notice  of 
the  change  of  matters  afterwards,  when  the  establishment  of  the  Four 
Hundred  was  consummated  %io%t'hout  the  promised  benefit  of  Persian 
alliance,  and  by  simple  terrorism. 
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Before  his  departure  for  Asia,  he  took  a  step  yet  Pei^nder 
more  important.  He  was  well-aware  that  the  recent  oUgarchicai 
vote — a  result  of  fear  inspired  by  the  war,  represent-  AUicnVinto 
ing  a  sentiment  utterly  at  variance  with  that  of  the  ^SiT*** 
assembly,  and  only  procured  as  the  price  of  Persian  JJ^^^' 
aid  against  a  foreign  enemy — would  never  pass  into 
a  reality  by  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  people  them- 
selves. It  was  indeed  indispensable  as  a  first  step  ; 
partly  as  an  authority  to  himself,  partly  also  as 
a  confession  of  the  temporary  weakness  of  the  de- 
mocracy, and  as  a  sanction  and  encouragement  for 
the  oligarchical  forces  to  show  themselves.  But 
the  second  step  yet  remained  to  be  performed ;  that 
of  calling  these  forces  into  energetic  action— organi- 
sing an  amount  of  violence  sufficient  to  extort  from 
the  people  actual  submission  in  addition  to  verbal 
acquiescence — and  thus  as  it  were  tying  down  the 
patient  while  the  process  of  emasculation  was  being 
consummated.  Peisander  visited  all  the  various 
political  clubs,  conspiracies,  or  Hetaeries,  which  were 
habitual  and  notorious  at  Athens;  associations, 
bound  together  by  oath,  among  the  wealthy  citizens, 
partly  for  purposes  of  amusement,  but  chiefly  pled- 
ging the  members  to  stand  by  each  other  in  objects 
of  political  ambition,  in  judicial  trials,  in  accusation 
or  defence  of  official  men  after  the  period  of  office 
had  expired,  in  carrying  points  through  the  public 
assembly,  &c.  Among  these  clubs  were  distributed 
most  of  **  the  best  citizens,  the  good  and  honour- 
able men,  the  elegant  men,  the  men  of  note,  the 
temperate,  the  honest  and  moderate  men\"  &c.,  to 

»  Ol  fifkrurroi,  ol  «aXoicayadot,  ol  xap*<vreff,  ol  yvApifioi,  ol  crco^povcr, 
&c. :  le  parti  honn^te  et  mod^r^,  &c. 
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employ  that  complimentary  phraseology  by  which 
wealthy  and  anti-popular  politicians  have  chosen 
to  designate  each  other,  in  ancient  as  well  as  in 
modern  times.  And  though  there  were  doubtless 
individuals  among  them  who  deserved  these  appeU 
lations  in  their  best  sense,  yet  the  general  character 
of  the  clubs  was  not  the  less  exclusive  and  oligar- 
chical. In  the  details  of  political  life,  they  had 
different  partialities  as  well  as  different  antipathies, 
and  were  oftener  in  opposition  than  in  co-operation 
with  each  other.  But  they  furnished,  when  taken 
together,  a  formidable  anti-popular  force ;  generally 
either  in  abeyance,  or  disseminated  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  smaller  political  measures  and  separate 
personal  successes — but  capable,  at  a  special  crisis^ 
of  being  evoked,  organised,  and  put  in  conjoint  at- 
tack, for  the  subversion  of  the  democracy.  Such  was 
the  important  movement  now  initiated  by  Peisander. 
He  visited  separately  each  of  these  clubs,  put  them 
intq  communication  with  each  other,  and  exhorted 
them  all  to  joint  aggressive  action  against  their 
common  enemy  the  democracy,  at  a  moment  when 
it  was  already  intimidated  and  might  be  finally 
overthrown  \ 

^  About  these  (yif»fi6<riai  inl  bUaig  Koi  dpxais — apolitical  and  judicial 
associations — see  above  in  this  History^  vol.  iv.  ch.  xxxvii.  p.  646 ; 
vol.  vi.  ch.  li.  p.  396 :  see  also  Hermann  Biittner,  Geschichte  der  poli- 
tischen  Hetserieen  zu  Athen,  pp.  75>  79,  Leipsic,  1840. 

There  seem  to  have  been  similar  political  clubs  or  ^sociatioiis  at 
Carthagej  exercising  much  influence,  and  holding  perpetual  banquets 
as  a  means  of  largess  to  the  poor — Aristotel.  Polit.  ii.  8,  2;  Livy, 
xxziii.  46;  xxxiv.  61  :  compare  Kluge,  ad  Aristotel.  de  Polit.  Caithag. 
p.  46-137,  Wratisl.  1824. 

The  like  poUtical  associations  were  both  of  long  duration  among  the 
nobility  of  Rome,  and  of  much  influence  for  poUtical  objects  as  well  as 
judicial  success — "  coitiones  (compare  Cicero  pro  Claentio,  e.  54,  s .  148) 
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Having  takeo  other  q^ces^ary  measure&i  towards 
tbe  same  purpose,  Peisandfir  }eft  Athens  with  his 
colleagues  to  enter  upon  Ips  negotiation  with  Tisi- 

iMmorom  adipiacendoram  causa  tactm — factionea — sodalitates."  The  in- 
cident  described  in  JAvj  (iz.  26)  is  remarkable.  The  Senate,  mspect- 
ing  the  character  and  proceedings  of  these  clubs,  appointed  the  Dictator 
Mienias  (in  312  B.C.)  as  commissioner  with  full  power  to  inyestigate  and 
deal  with  them.  But  such  was  the  power  of  the  dubs,  in  a  case  whpre 
they  had  a  common  interest  and  acted  in  co-operation  (as  was  equally 
the  &ct  under  Peisander  at  Athens),  that  they  completely  frustrated  tl^e 
inquiry,  and  went  on  as  before.  "  Nee  diutius,  utftt,  quam  dutn  recent 
erai,  qutuHQper  oktranomina  reorum  viguit :  inde  labi  coepit  sd  yiliora 
eapU9^  dtmec  9oitionibM  faetionibu^que,  adversus  quas  cmporata  erat, 
cppresga  est."  (Livy,  ix.  26.)  Compare  Dio.  Cass,  zxxvii.  57,  about  the 
iraiptxh  of  the  TriumTirs  at  Rome.  Quintus  Cicero  (de  Petition.  Con- 
aolat.  c  b)  wys  to  his  brother  the  orator — "Quod  si  satis  grati  homines 
esaei^t,  haec  omnia  (i.  e,  all  the  subsidia  necessary  for  success  in  his 
coming  election)  tibi  parata  esse  debebant,  sicut  parata  esse  confido. 
Nam  boo  biennio  quatuor  aodalitates  civium  ad  ambitionem  gratiosis- 

simonim  tibi  obligasti Horum  in  causis  ad  te  deferundis  quidnam 

eorum  sodaUs  tibi  receperint  et  confirmarint,  scio ;  nam  interfui.'' 

See  Th.  Mommsen,  De  CoUegiis  et  Sodaliciis  Romanorum,  Kiel  1843, 
cii.  iii*  aeet.  5,  6,  7 ;  also  the  Disserta^on  of  Wunder,  inserted  in  the 
OpomaaticonTullianum  of  Orelli  and  Baiter,  in  the  last  volume  of  their 
edition  of  Cicero,  p.  200-210^  ad  Ind.  Legum ;  Lex  Licinia  de  Soda" 
UHis. 

A^  an  example  of  these  clubs  or  conspiracies  for  mutual  support  in 
(tfvafioatai  evl  bUaig  (not  including  apxais,  so  far  as  we  can  miJi^e  out), 
we  may  dte  the  association  called  ol  EUadeig  made  known  to  us  by  an 
Inscriptiim  recently  discovered  in  Attica,  and  published  first  in  Dr. 
Wordsworth's  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  223 ;  next  ip  Ross,  Die  Demen 
Toa  Attica,  Preface,  p.  t.  These  Etjcadclr  are  an  association,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  bound  to  each  other  by  a  common  oath,'  as  well  as  by 
a  curse  which  the  mythical  hero  of  the  association,  Eikadeus,  is  sup- 
poaed  to  have  imprecated  (cvayrioK  t^  apq,  fjy  EUaM^  imjpda-aroy^ 
they  possess  common  property,  and  it  was  held  contrary  to  the  oath 
for  any  of  the  members  to  enter  into  a  pecuniary  process  against  the 
KOiPdpi  compare  analogous  obligations  among  the  Roman  Sodales, 
Mommsen,  p.  4.  Some  members  had  violated  their  obligation  upon 
thia  point :  Polyxenus  had  attacked  them  at  law  for  false  witness :  and 
the  general  body  of  the  Eikadeis  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  so 
doing,  choosing  three  of  their  members  to  assist  him  in  the  cause 
before  the  Dikastery  {pinvfs  avvayfoviovvrai  r^  €ir€(rKrififjJu(^  rots  fidp^ 
Tva-i) :  compare  the  ireupiai  alluded  to  in  Demosthem^  (cont.  Theokrin. 
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saphernds.  But  the  co-operation  and  aggressive 
movement  of  the  clubs  which  he  had  originated, 
was  prosecuted  with  increased  ardour  during  his 
absence,  and  even  fell  into  hands  more  organising 
and  effective  than  his  own.  The  rhetorical  teacher 
Antiphon,  of  the  deme  Rhamnus,  took  it  in  hand 
especially,  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  clubs,  and 
drew  the  plan  of  campaign  against  the  democracy. 
He  was  a  man  estimable  in  private  life  and  not 
open  to  pecuniary  corruption:  in  other  respects, 
of  pre-eminent  ability,  in  contrivance,  judgment, 
speech,  and  action.  The.!  profession  to  which  he 
belonged,  generally  unpopular  among  the  demo- 
cracy, excluded  him  from  taking  rank  as  a  speaker 
either  in  the  public  assembly  or  the  dikastery :  for 
a  rhetorical  teacher,  contending  in  either  of  them 
against  a  private  speaker,  (to  repeat  a  remark  already 
once  made)  was  considered  to  stand  at  the  same 
unfair  advantage,  as  a  fencing-master  fighting  a 
duel  with  a  gentleman  would  be  held  to  stand  in 
modern  times.  Himself  thus  debarred  from  the 
showy  celebrity  of  Athenian  political  life,  Antiphon 
became  only  the  more  consummate,  as  a  master  of 
advice,  calculation,  scheming,  and  rhetorical  com- 

c.  11.  p.  1335)  as  assisting  Theokrin^s  before  the  Dikastery  and  intimi- 
dating the  witnesses. 

The  Guilds  in  the  European  cities  during  the  middle  ages,  usually 
sworn  to  by  every  member  and  called  Conjurationes  AmicituB,  bear  in 
many  respects  a  resemblance  to  these  (wafida-iai ;  though  the  judicial 
proceedings  in  the  mediseyal  cities,  being  so  much  less  popular  than  at 
Athens,  narrowed  their  range  of  interference  in  this  direction :  their 
IK>litical  importance  however  was  quite  equal.  (See  Wilda^  Das  Gilden 
Wesen  des  Mittelalters,  Abschn.  ii.  p.  167,  &c.) 

"  Omnea  autem  ad  Amicitiam  pertinentes  villse  per  fidem  et  sacra- 
m^twn  firmaverunt,  quod  unus  subveniat  alteri  tanquam  fntri  sue  in 
utili  et  honesto"  (ib.  p.  148). 
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position  ^  to  assist  the  celebrity  of  others  ;  insomuch 
that  his  silent  assistance  in  political  and  judicial 
debates,  as  a  sort  of  chamber-counsel,  was  highly 
appreciated  and  largely  paid.  Now  such  were  pre- 
cisely the  talents  required  for  the  present  occasion ; 
while  Antiphon,  who  hated  the  democracy  for  having 
hitherto  kept  him  in  the  shade,  gladly  bent  his  full 
talents  towards  its  subversion. 

Thus  efficient  was  the  man  to  whom  Peisander  in 
departing  chiefly  confided  the  task  of  organising  the 
anti-popular  clubs,  for  the  consummation  of  the  re- 
volution already  in  immediate  prospect.  His  chief 
auxiliary  was  Theramends,  another  Athenian,  now 
first  named,  of  eminent  ability  and  cunning.  His 
father  (either  natural  or  by  adoption),  Agnon,  was 
one  of  the  Probuli,  and  had  formerly  been  founder 
of  Amphipolis.  Even  Phrynichus — whose  sagacity 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  appreciate,  and  who 
from  hatred  towards  Alkibiadds  had  pronounced 
himself  decidedly  against  the  oligarchical  movement 
at  Samos — ^became  zealous  in  forwarding  the  move- 
ment at  Athens,  after  his  dismissal  from  the  com- 

>  The  person  described  by  Krito  in  the  EuthydSmus  of  Plato  (c.  31, 
p.  305  C.)  as  haying  censured  Sokratls  for  conversing  with  Euthydd- 
mns  and  Dionysoddrus,  is  presented  exactly  like  Antiphon  in  Thucy- 
didte — rfKurray^  t6v  Lia  pffrmp'  ovdt  oifuu  ninrvrt  mtrhv  M.  iucaarrfpiov 
apa^^KivaC  dXX'  htaUiv  avr6if  <l>avi  ircpl  rov  irpayfugTos,  vfj  rbv  A/o, 
KOi  dcon&i^  ciMii  Koi  dciyovs  \6yovs  (pimBtvcUm 

Heindorf  thinks  that  Isokrat^  is  here  meant :  Groen  van  Prinsterer 
talks  of  Lysias ;  Winkehnann,  of  Thrasymachus.  The  description  would 
fit  Antiphon  as  well  as  either  of  these  three :  though  Stallbaum  may 
perhaps  be  right  in  supposing  no  particular  individual  to  have  been  in 
the  mind  of  Plato. 

Oi  avpdiK€l»  inurrdtuvQi,  whom  Xenophon  specifies  as  being  so  emi« 
nently  useful  to  a  person  engaged  in  a  law-suit,  are  probably  the  persons 
wbo  knew  how  to  address  the  Dikastery  effectively  in  support  of  his 
\  (Xenoph.  Memorab.  i.  2,  51). 
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maqd.  He  brought  to  the  3id6  of  Antiphon  wd 
Theramends  a  contriving  head  not  inferior  to  theirs, 
coupled  with  daring  and  audacity  even  superior. 
Under  such  skilful  leaders,  the  anti-popular  force 
of  Athens  was  organised  with  a  deep  skill,  and 
directed  with  a  dexterous  wickedness,  never  before 
witnessed  in  Greece. 
Military  At  the  time  when  Peisander  and  the  other  eqvoys 

ne^^he'"  rcachcd  Ionia  (seemingly  about  the  end  of  January 
^^^  or  beginning  of  February  411  b.c),  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleet  had  already  quitted  MilStqs  and  gone 
to  Kpidus  and  Rhodes,  on  which  latter  island  Leoa 
and  Diomedon  made  some  hasty  descents,  from  the 
neighbouring  island  of  ChalkS.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Athenian  armament  at  Chios  was  making  pro- 
gress in  the  siege  of  that  place  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  fort  at  Delphinium.  Pe- 
daritus,  the  Lacedaemonian  governor  of  the  island, 
had  sent  pressing  messages  to  solicit  aid  from  the 
Peloponnesians  at  Rhodes,  but  no  aid  arrived ;  and 
he  therefore  resolved  to  attempt  a  general  sally  and 
attack  upon  the  Athenians,  with  his  whole  force 
foreign  as  well  as  Chian.  Though  at  first  he  ob- 
tained some  success,  the  battle  ended  in  his  com- 
plete defeat  and  death,  with  great  slaughter  of  the 
Chian  troops,  and  with  the  loss  of  many  whose 
shields  were  captured  in  the  pursuit^  The  Chians, 
uow  reduced  to  greater  straits  than  before,  and  be- 
ginning to  suffer  severely  from  famine,  were  only 
enabled  to  hold  out  by  a  partial  reinforcement  soon 
afterwards  obtained  from  the  Peloponnesian  guard- 
ships  at  Miletus.    A  Spartan  named  Leon,  who  had 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  65,  66. 


with  Al. 
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come  oi|t  in  the  vessel  of  Antistben^s  as  one  of 
the  Epibata^  or  Marines,  conducted  this  reinforcing 
aquadron  of  1 2  triremes  (chiefly  Thurian  and  Syra- 
cusan)  succeeding  Pedaritus  in  the  general  com^ 
mand  of  the  island  ^ 

It  was  while  Chios  seemed  thus  likely  to  be  re«  Negotia- 
covered  by  Athens — and  while  the  superior  Pelo*  Pelllnder 
ponnesian  fleet  was  paralysed  at  Rhodes  by  Perr 
sian  intrigues  and  bribes^-that  Peisander  arrived 
in  Ionia  to  open  his  negotiations  with  Alkibiadds 
and  TissaphernSs.  He  was  enabled  to  announce 
that  the  subversion  of  the  democracy  at  Athens 
was  already  begun  and  would  soon  be  consum*- 
mated :  and  he  now  required  the  price  whioh  had 
been  promised  in  exchange — Persian  allianoe  and 
aid  to  Athens  against  the  Peloponnesinns.  But 
Alkibiad^s  knew  well  that  he  had  promised  what 
he  had  not  the  least  chance  of  being  able  to  per«' 

'  Tbucyd.  viiL  61,  twvxw  df  ^i  cv  'MUj^  Hvros  'AffTv6xPv  tn  Hj» 
MiX^ov  Afovrd  rr  &»bpa  ^apTidnjv,  ts  'AvTiaOtyti  iiri^drris  (yv^ 
^Xfi,  rovrov  KtKOfinrfUvoi  furh  rhv  Uebapirov  6avarov  Hpxovra,  &c. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  word  hti^drri^  should  not  he  conitrued  here, 
as  elsewhere,  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  miles  clamariu$.  The  commen- 
tators (see  the  notes  of  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo,  and  GoUer)  start  difficulties 
which  seem  to  me  of  little  importance ;  and  they  imagine  divers  new 
meanings,  for  none  of  which  any  authority  is  produced.  We  ought 
not  to  wonder  that  a  common  miles  classiarius  or  marine  (being  a 
Spartan  citizen)  should  be  appointed  commander  at  Chios,  when  (a 
few  chapters  afterwards)  we  find  Thrasybulus  at  Samos  promoted,  from 
being  a  common  hoplite  in  the  ranks,  to  be  one  of  the  Athenian  gene- 
tbIb  (Tiii.  73). 

The  like  remaFk  may  be  made  on  the  passage  cited  from  Xenophon 
(Hellenie.  i.  3,  17),  about  Hegesandridas— cn-t/Siiri^ff  ^p  Mwbapov,  where 
also  the  commentators  reject  the  common  meaning  (see  Schneider's 
note  in  tiie  Addenda  to  his  edition  of  17^1,  p*  97).  The  participle  &v 
in  that  passage  must  be  considered  as  an  inaccurate  substitute  for 
ywyemifUmSf  since  Mindanis  was  dead  at  the  time.  Hegesandridas  had 
b^m  among  the  epibats  of  Mindarus,  and  was  fioto  in  command  of  a 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  Thraee. 
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of  breaking 
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garchs 
against 
him. 


form.  The  satrap  had  appeared  to  follow  his  ad- 
vice— or  had  rather  followed  his  own  inclination, 
employing  AlkibiadSs  as  an  instrument  and  auxi- 
liary— in  the  endeavour  to  wear  out  both  parties, 
and  to  keep  them  nearly  on  an  equality  until  each 
should  ruin  the  other.  But  he  was  no  way  dis- 
posed to  identify  himself  with  the  cause  of  Athens, 
nor  to  break  decidedly  with  the  Peloponnesians — 
especially  at  a  moment  when  their  fleet  was  both 
the  greater  of  the  two,  and  in  occupation  of  an  is- 
land close  to  his  own  satrapy.  Accordingly  Alki- 
biadSs,  when  summoned  by  the  Athenian  envoys  to 
perform  his  engagement,  found  himself  in  a  dilem- 
ma from  which  he  could  only  escape  by  one  of  his 
characteristic  manoeuvres. 

Receiving  the  envoys  himself  in  conjunction  with 
Tissaphernfis,  and  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  latter, 
he  pushed  his  demands  to  an  extent  which  he  knew 
that  the  Athenians  would  never  concede ;  in  order 
that  the  rupture  might  seem  to  be  on  their  side,  and 
not  on  his.  First,  he  required  the  whole  of  Ionia 
to  be  conceded  to  the  Great  King  ;  next,  all  the 
neighbouring  islands,  with  some  other  items  be- 
sides \  Large  as  these  requisitions  were,  compre- 
hending the  cession  of  Lesbos  and  Samos  as  well  as 
Chios,  and  replacing  the  Persian  monarchy  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  had  stood  in  496  b.c.  before 
the  Ionic  revolt — Peisander  and  his  colleagues 
granted  them  all :  so  that  AlkibiadSs  was  on  the 
point  of.  seeing  his  deception  exposed  and  frus- 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  66.  'Icowov  re  yhp  naauv  tf^iovv  bihoirBai,  kcX  aZBts 
vfiaovs  re  €iruc€tfupas  kgI'^XXo,  ois  ovk  ivavTWVfUvfov  r&v^ABrivamv,  &c. 

What  these  et  cetera  comprehended,  we  cannot  divine.  The  demand 
was  certainly  ample  enough  without  them. 
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trated.  At  last  he  bethought  himself  of  a  fresh 
demand,  which  touched  Athenian  pride  as  well  as 
Athenian  safety,  in  the  tenderest  place.  He  re- 
quired that  the  Persian  king  should  be  held  free  to 
build  ships  of  war  in  unlimited  number,  and  to  keep 
them  sailing  along  the  coast  as  he  might  think  fit, 
through  all  these  new  portions  of  territory.  After 
the  immense  concessions  already  made,  the  envoys 
not  only  rejected  this  fresh  demand  at  once,  but 
resented  it  as  an  insult  which  exposed  the  real  drift 
and  purpose  of  Alkibiadds.  Not  merely  did  it  can- 
cel the  boasted  treaty  (called  the  peace  of  Kallias) 
concluded  about  forty  years  before  between  Athens 
and  Persia,  and  limiting  the  Persian  ships  of  war  to 
the  sea  eastward  of  Phasdlis — but  it  extinguished 
the  maritime  empire  of  Athens,  and  compromised 
the  security  of  all  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
^gean.  To  see  Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Samos,  &c.  in 
possession  of  Persia,  was  sufficiently  painful ;  but 
if  there  came  to  be  powerful  Persian  fleets  on  these 
islands,  it  would  be  the  certain  precursor  and  means 
of  farther  conquests  to  the  westward,  and  would  re- 
vive the  aggressive  dispositions  of  the  Great  King 
as  they  had  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Xerxes.  Peisander  and  his  comrades,  abruptly 
breaking  oflF  the  debate,  returned  to  Samos ; — in- 
dignant  at  the  discovery,  which  they  now  made 
for  the  first  time,  that  Alkibiadfis  had  juggled  them 
from  the  outset,  and  was  imposing  conditions  which 
he  knew  to  be  inadmissible  \  They  still  appear  how- 

'  Thncyd.  yiii.  56.  vavs  ff(iov  i^v  fiaaiXta  noula-Bat,  koi  irapanktly 
Tip  cavrov  yfju,  imi  h»  jcai  ^fus  hv  fiovKfjrai, 
In  my  judgement  couroO  is  decidedly  the  proper  reading  here,  not 
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ever  to  have  thought  that  Alkibiadds  acted  thus, 
not  because  he  could  not,  but  because  he  would  not^ 
bring  about  the  alliance  under  discussion \  They 
suspected  him  of  playing  false  with  the  oligarchical 
movement  which  he  had  himself  instigated)  and  of 
projecting  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  restora- 
tion,  coupled  with  the  alliance  of  Tissaphernds,  into 
the  bosom  of  the  democracy  which  be  had  begun 
by  denouncing.  Such  was  the  light  in  which  they 
presented  his  conduct;  venting  their  disappoint- 
ment in  invectives  against  his  duplicity,  and  in 
asseverations  that  he  was,  after  all,  unsuitable  for 
a  place  in  oligarchical  society.  Such  declarations, 
when  circulated  at  Samos,  to  account  for  their  un- 
expected failure  in  realising  the  hope*  Which  they 
had  raised,  created  among  the  armament  an  im- 
pression that  Alkibiad^s  was  really  favourable  to 
the  democracy  ;  at  the  same  time  leaving  unabated 
the  prestige  of  his  unbounded  ascendency  over  TiS" 
saphernds  and  the  Great  King.  We  shall  presently 
see  the  eflFeets  resulting  from  this  belief. 

Immediately  after  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations, 
however,  the  satrap  took  a  step  well-calculated  to 

iavr&»,  I  agree  in  this  respect  with  Dr.  Arnold,  Bekker,  AUd 
G5Uen 

In  a  former  volume  of  this  History,  I  have  shown  reasons  for  believing 
(in  opposition  to  Mitford,  Dahlmann,  and  others)  that  the  treaty  Called 
by  the  name  of  Kalliaa,  and  sometimes  miscalled  by  the  name  of 
KimOn — WM  a  real  fact  and  not  a  boastful  fiction  :  see  vol.  v.  di.  zlv. 
p.  455. 

Hie  note  of  Dr.  Arnold,  though  generally  just,  gives  an  inadequate 
representation  af  the  strong  reasons  of  Athens  for  reje<^ii^  and  resent- 
ing this  third  demand. 

^  Thucyd.  viii.  63.  Ka\  iv  xr^i<nv  avtoU  Afxa  ol  h  iji  Xofi^  rwr  'A^- 
vaicov  KoivoKoyovfi€voi  iatt^^f^Mfro,  'AkicifitidffV  fxiv,  ^ircid^ircpov^ov* 
kt  raiy  i^p  (ml yiip  ofit  iwitfi&iiw  adr^  wIvm  i g  oktyaf^xi^v  ikMv),  &c. 
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destroy  the  hopes  of  the  Athenians  altogether,  so  Reconcuut- 
far  as  Persian  aid  was  concerned.  Though  persist*  twm  Tit- 
ing  in  his  policy  of  lending  no  decisive  assistance  ud'^e  Pe- 
to  either  party,  and  of  merely  prolonging  the  war  sd  jjjj^''*" 
as  to  enfeeble  both — he  yet  began  to  fear  that  he  was 
pushing  matters  too  far  against  the  Peloponnesian8> 
who  had  now  been  two  months  inactive  at  Rhodes, 
with  their  large  fleet  hauled  ashore.  He  had  no 
treaty  with  them  actually  in  force,  since  liohas  had 
disallowed  the  two  previous  conventions )  nor  had 
he  furnished  them  with  pay  or  maintenance.  His 
bribes  to  the  officers  had  hitherto  kept  the  ar- 
mament quiet  I  yet  we  do  not  distinctly  see  how  so 
large  a  body  of  men  found  subsistence  ^  He  was  now 
however  apprised  that  they  could  find  subsistence 
no  longer^  and  that  they  would  probably  desert,  or 
commit  depredations  on  the  coast  of  his  satrapy, 
or  perhaps  be  driven  to  hasten  on  a  general  action 
With  the  Athenians,  under  desperate  circumstances. 
Under  such  apprehensions  he  felt  compelled  to  put 
himself  again  in  communication  with  them,  td  fur^ 
nish  them  with  pay,  afcid  to  cofciclude  with  th^n  a 
third  convention — the  proposition  of  which  he  had 
refused  to  entertain  at  Knidus.  He  therefore  went 
to  Kaunus,  invited  the  Peloponnesian  leaders  to 
Miletus,  and  concluded  with  them  neai"  that  town 
a  treaty  to  the  followiog  effect : — 

*'  In  this  13th  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  Thirdcon- 
in  the  ephorship  of  Alexippidas  at  Lacedeemon,  a  5*0^,^5^,^ 

*  Thucyd.  Vlii.  44-57.   In  two  parallel  ca&es,  one  in  Chios,  the  other  then,, 
in  felorkynt,  the  Mtetneik  of  an  unpaid  armament  fbund  subsisttencid  by 
hiring  themaeWes  out  for  agricultural  labour.  But  thia  was  only  during 
the  summer  (see  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  1 ;  vi.  2,  37),  wkile  the  stay  of 
the  Peloponnesiana  at  Rhodes  was  from  January  to  March. 
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convention  is  hereby  concluded  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  their  allies,  with  TissaphernSs  and 
HieramenSs  and  the  sons  of  Phamak^s,  respecting 
the  affairs  of  the  king  and  of  the  Laceda^moniaDS 
and  their  allies.  The  territory  of  the  king,  as  much 
of  it  as  is  in  Asia,  shall  belong  to  the  king.  Let 
the  king  determine  as  he  chooses  respecting  his 
own  territory.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies 
shall  not  approach  the  king's  territory  with  any 
mischievous  purpose — nor  shall  the  king  approach 
that  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  with 
any  like  purpose.  If  any  one  among  the  Lacedae- 
monians or  their  allies  shall  approach  the  king's 
territory  with  mischievous  purpose,  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  their  allies  shall  hinder  him :  if  any 
one  from  the  king's  territory  shall  approach  the 
Lacedaemonians  or  their  allies  with  mischievous 
purpose,  the  king  shall  hinder  him.  Tissaphernds 
shall  provide  pay  and  maintenance,  for  the  fleet 
now  present,  at  the  rate  already  stipulated,  until 
the  king's  fleet  shall  arrive ;  after  that  it  shall  be 
at  the  option  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  maintain 
their  own  fleet  if  they  think  fit — or  if  they  prefer, 
TissaphernSs  shall  furnish  maintenance,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  the  Lacedaemonians  shall  repay  to 
him  what  they  have  received.  After  the  king's  fleet 
shall  have  arrived,  the  two  fleets  shall  carry  on  war 
conjointly,  in  such  manner  as  shall  seem  good  to 
Tissaphernds  and  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  al- 
lies. If  they  choose  to  close  the  war  with  the  Athe- 
nians, they  shall  close  it  only  by  joint  consent'." 
In  comparing  this  third  convention  with  the  two 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  68. 
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preceding,  we  find  that  nothing  is  now  stipulated  Third  con. 
as  to  any  territory  except  the  continent  of  Asia ;  compared 
which  is  ensured  unreservedly  to  the  king,  of  course  JJJJJ^pre! 
with  all  the  Greek  residents  planted  upon  it-  But  **^»"»- 
by  a  diplomatic  finesse,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  im- 
ply that  this  is  not  all  the  territory  which  the  king 
is  entitled  to  claim — though  nothing  is  covenanted 
as  to  any  remainder ^  Next,  this  third  treaty  in- 
cludes Phamabazus  (the  son  of  PhamakSs)  with 
his  satrapy  of  Daskylium ;  and  HieramenSs,  with 
his  district,  the  extent  and  position  of  which  we  do 
not  know ;  while  in  the  former  treaties  no  other 
satrap  except  Tissaphernds  had  been  concerned. 
We  must  recollect  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in- 
cluded those  27  triremes,  which  had  been  brought 
across  by  Kalligeitus  expressly  for  the  aid  of  Phar- 
nabazus ;  and  therefore  that  the  latter  now  natu- 
rally became  a  party  to  the  general  operations. 
Thirdly,  we  here  find,  for  the  first  time,  formal  an- 
nouncement of  a  Persian  fleet  about  to  be  brought 
up  as  auxiliary  to  the  Peloponnesians.  This  was 
a  promise  which  the  satrap  now  set  forth  more 
plainly  than  before,  to  amuse  them,  and  to  abate 
the  mistrust  which  they  had  begun  to  conceive  of 
his  sincerity.  It  served  the  temporary  purpose  of 
restraining  them  from  any  immediate  act  of  despair 
hostile  to  his  interests,  which  was  all  that  he  looked 
for.  While  he  renewed  his  payments,  therefore,  for 
the  moment,  he  affected  to  busy  himself  in  orders 
and  preparations  for  the  fleet  from  Phenicia^. 

*  Thncyd.  viii.  58.  x^P**^  ^^ PaatXt^s,  Sa-ij  TTJg*A.a-ias  itrrl,  ^a- 
<nXff«*s  c]mu*  Koi  ircpi  rijs  \iipai  ri);  lavrov  Pov\ev€TC9  jSactXcvr  mrtos 
/SouXfTot. 

*  Thucyd.  yiii.  69. 
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The  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  now  ordered  to  move 
from  Rhodes.  Before  it  quitted  that  island,  however, 
envoys  came  thither  from  Eretria  and  from  Ordpus; 
which  latter  place  (a  dependency  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier  of  Attica) »  though  protected  hy  an, 
Athenian  garrison,  had  recently  been  surprised  and 
captured  by  the  Boeotians.  The  loss  of  Ordpus  much 
increased  the  facilities  for  the  revolt  of  Euboea; 
and  these  envoys  came  to  entreat  aid  from  the  Pe- 
loponnesian fleet,  to  second  the  island  in  that 
design.  The  Peloponnesian  commanders,  however, 
felt  themselves  under  prior  obligation  to  relieve  the 
sufierers  at  Chios,  towards  which  island  they  first 
bent  their  course.  But  they  had  scarcely  passed 
the  Triopian  cape,  when  they  saw  the  Athenian 
squadron  from  Chalkd  dogging  their  motions. 
Though  there  was  no  wish  on  either  side  for  a  ge- 
neral battle,  yet  they  saw  evidently  that  the  Athe- 
nians would  not  permit  them  to  pass  by  Samos, 
and  get  to  the  relief  of  Chios,  without  a  battle.  Re- 
nouncing therefore  the  project  of  relieving  Chios, 
they  again  concentrated  their  force  at  Miletus; 
while  the  Athenian  fleet  was  also  again  united  at 
Samos^  It  was  about  the  end  of  March  411  b.c, 
that  the  two  fleets  were  thus  replaced  in  the  sta- 
tions which  they  had  occupied  four  months  pre- 
viously. 

After  the  breach  with  Alkibiadds,  and  still  more 
after  this  manifest  reconciliation  of  TissaphernSs 
with  the  Peloponnesians,  Peisander  and  the  oligar- 
chical conspirators  at  Samos  had  to  reconsider  their 
plan  of  action.     They  would  not  have  begun  the 

*  Tbucyd.  viii.  60. 
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movement  at  first,  had  tfaey  not  been  instigated  by 
Alkibiadds,  and  furnished  by  him  with  the  trea- 
cherous delusion  of  Persian  alliance  to  cheat  and 
paralyse  the  people.  They  had  indeed  motives 
enough,  from  their  own  personal  ambition,  to  ori«- 
ginate  it  of  themselves,  apart  from  Alkibiad£s ;  but 
without  the  hopes — equally  useful  for  their  pur- 
pose whether  false  or  true — connected  with  his 
name,  they  would  have  had  no  chance  of  achieving 
the  first  step.  Now,  however,  that  first  step  had 
been  achieved,  before  the  delusive  expectation  of 
Persian  gold  was  dissipated.  The  Athenian  people 
had  been  familiarised  with  the  idea  of  a  subversion 
of  their  constitution,  in  consideration  of  a  certain 
price:  it  remained  to  extort  from  thenv  at  the  point 
of  the  sword,  without  paying  the  price,  what  they 
had  thus  consented  to  selP.  Moreover  the  leaders 
of  the  scheme  felt  themselves  already  compromised, 
so  that  they  could  not  recede  with  safety.  They 
had  set  in  motion  their  partisans  at  Athens,  where 
the  system  of  murderous  intimidation  (though  the 
news  had  not  as  yet  reached  Samos)  was  already  in 
fuU  swing :  so  that  they  felt  constrained  to  per- 
severe as  the  only  chance  of  preservation  to  them- 
selves. At  the  same  time,  all  that  faint  pretence 
of  public  benefit,  in  the  shape  of  Persian  alliance, 
which  had  been  originally  attached  to  it  and  which 
might  have  been  conceived  to  enlist  in  the  scheme 

^  See  Aristotel.  Politic.  ▼.  3,  8.  He  cites  this  revolution  as  an  in- 
•taaoe  of  one  begun  by  deceit,  and  afterwards  consummated  by  force — 
o2bir  M  rmtf  rtrpaicofrlmv  t6v  dtjiuw  4(rprdTrf<rap,  fl>do'Kovr9s  rh»  fiaoiKia 
XPVf^ora  frap4(tuf  irp6g  tbiw  vSK^itov  t6p  irp^f  AoxcdcufioWavr  i^twrdfAiPoi 
dc,  KorexiiP  iirtip&iwro  rijv  froX/rcidy. 
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some  timid  patriots — was  now  entirely  withdrawn. 
Nothing  remained  except  a  naked>  selfish,  and 
unscrupulous  scheme  of  ambition,  not  only  ruining 
the  freedom  of  Athens  at  home,  but  crippling  and 
imperilling  her  before  the  foreign  enemy  at  a  mo- 
ment when  her  entire  strength  was  scarcely  ade- 
quate to  the  contest.  The  conspirators  resolved  to 
persevere,  at  all  hazards,  both  in  breaking  down 
the  constitution  and  in  carrying  on  the  foreign  war. 
Most  of  them  being  rich  men,  they  were  content 
(Tbucydidds  observes)  to  defray  the  cost  out  of 
their  own  purses,  now  that  they  were  contending, 
not  for  their  country,  but  for  their  own  power  and 
profit^ 
They  aN  They  lost  fio  time  in  proceeding  to  execution,  im- 
rob^crt^the  mediately  after  returning  to  Samos  from  the  abortive 
•*'stSiS2-  conference  with  Alkibiad^s.  While  they  despatched 
^AKma-  Peisander  with  five  of  the  envoys  back  to  Athens,  to 
Hypcrboiut  cousummate  what  was  already  in  progress  there — 
and  the  remaining  five  to  oligarchise  the  dependent 
allies — they  organised  all  their  partisan  force  in  the 
armament,  and  began  to  take  measures  for  putting 
down  the  democracy  in  Samos  itself.  That  demo- 
cracy had  been  the  product  of  a  forcible  revolution, 
effected  about  ten  months  before  by  the  aid  of 
three  Athenian  triremes.  It  had  since  preserved 
Samos  from  revolting,  like  Chios  :  it  was  now  the 
means  of  preserving  the  democracy  at  Athens  itself. 

^  Thucyd.  viii.  63.     Avrovt  de  cirl  o-^Sy  avr&tf,  &s  ifbri  koX  jciydv- 
y^vovTQSj  6pqv  ^o>  rpdir^  yai  dvt6rf<rtTai  ra  npayfjutra,  xal  rii  rov 
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The  partisans  of  Peisander,  finding  it  an  invincible 
obstacle  to  their  views,  contrived  to  gain  over  a 
party  of  the  leading  Samians  now  in  authority 
under  it.  Three  hundred  of  these  latter,  a  portion 
of  those  who  ten  months  before  had  risen  in  arms 
to  pat  down  the  pre-existing  oligarchy,  now  en- 
listed as  conspirators  along  with  the  Athenian  oli- 
garchs, to  put  down  the  Samian  democracy,  and  get 
possession  of  the  government  for  themselves.  The 
new  alliance  was  attested  and  cemented,  according 
to  genuine  oligarchical  practice,  by  a  murder  with- 
out judicial  trial,  or  an  assassination — for  which  a 
suitable  victim  was  at  hand.  The  Athenian  Hy- 
perbolus,  who  had  been  ostracised  some  years  be- 
fore by  the  coalition  of  Nikias  and  Alkibiadds,  to- 
gether with  their  respective  partisans — ostracised 
(as  ThucydidSs  tells  us)  not  from  any  fear  of  his 
power  and  over-transcendent  influence,  but  from  his 
bad  character  and  from  his  being  a  disgrace  to  the 
city — and  thus  ostracised  by  an  abuse  of  the  in- 
stitution— was  now  resident  at  Samos.  He  re- 
presented the  demagogic  and  accusatory  eloquence 
of  the  democracy,  the  check  upon  official  delin- 
quency ;  so  that  he  served  as  a  common  object  of 
antipathy  to  Athenian  and  Samian  oligarchs.  Some 
of  the  Athenian  partisans,  headed  by  Charminus, 
one  of  the  generals,  in  concert  with  the  Samian 
conspirators,  seized  Hyperbolus  and  put  him  to 
death ;  seemingly  with  some  other  victims  at  the 
same  time\ 

*  Thacyd.  viii.  73.    Kal  *Yiripfio\6p  ri  rwa  r&v  * i^Orivai&Vy  fiox^pop 
SaSfMfKWf  marpwauriUyov  oh  bta  dwdfitt^s  jcat  a^twfuiroff  (jiofiov,  dXX^  dta 
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But  though  these  joint  assassinations  served  as 
a  pledge  to  each  section  of  the  conspirators  for  the 
fidelity  of  the  other  in  respect  to  farther  operations, 
they  at  the  same  time  gave  warning  to  opponents. 
Those  leading  men  at  Samos  who  remained  attached 
to  the  democracy,  looking  abroad  for  defence  against 
the  coming  attack,  made  earnest  appeal  to  Leon 
and  Diomedon,  the  two  generals  most  recently  ar- 
rived from  Athens  in  substitution  for  Phrynichus 
and  SkironidSs — men  sincerely  devoted  to  the  de- 
mocracy, and  adverse  to  all  oligarchical  change** 
as  well  as  to  the  trierarch  Thrasyllus,  to  Thrasy- 
bulus  (son  of  Lykus)  then  serving  as  an  hoplite, 
and  to  many  others  of  the  pronounced  democrats 
and  patriots  in  tlie  Athenian  armament.  They 
made  appeal,  not  simply  in  behalf  of  their  own 
personal  safety  and  of  their  own  democracy,  now 
threatened  by  conspirators  of  whom  a  portion  were 
Athenians — ^but  also  on  grounds  of  public  interest 
to  Athens ;  since,  if  Samos  became  oligarchised, 
its  sympathy  with  the  Athenian  democracy  and  its 
fidelity  to  the  alliance  would  be  at  an  end.  At  this 
moment  the  most  recent  events  which  had  occurred 
at  Athens  (presently  to  be  told)  were  not  known, 

wovf)plav  Koi  al<rxCvriv  7^9  ir^9»s,  airoicrttvova'i  ficrd  Xapfiivov  r<  Ms 
r&v  (rrpanjy&v  Kal  riM»y  t&p  wapit  tn^iiny  'A&tjvaMV,  niimv  bibopr€s 
avToU,  Kal  3.\\a  /^ct*  avrap  roiavra  ^vvenpa^av,  rots  re  irKtioauf 
Apfiffyro  €7rtTlBe<rB(u, 

I  presume  that  the  wordi,  SXXa  roiavra  iuv4npa$ajf,  must  meau  that 
other  persons  were  assassinated  along  with  Hyperbolus. 

The  incorrect  manner  in  which  Mr.  Mitford  recounts  these  proceed- 
ings at  Samos  has  been  properly  commented  on  by  Dr.  Thirl  wall  (Hist 
Gr.  ch.  xxviii.  vol.  iv.  p.  30).  It  is  the  more  surprising,  since  the  phrase 
lierh  XttpfUvov,  which  Mr.  Mitford  has  misunderstood,  is  explained  in  a 
special  note  of  Duker. 
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and  the  democracy  was  considered  as  still  subsisting 
there^ 
To  stand  by  the  assailed  democracy  of  Samos^  '^^^  Athe- 

,  ^  nian  Parali 

and  to  preserve  the  island  itself,  now  the  mainstay  —defeat  of 
of  the  shattered  Athenian  empire,  were  motives  garchicai 
more  than  sufficient  to  awaken  the  Athenian  leaders  Tts^^- 
thus  solicited.  Commencing  a  personal  canvass 
among  the  soldiers  and  seamen,  and  invoking  their 
interference  to  avert  the  overthrow  of  the  Samian 
democracy,  they  found  the  general  sentiment  de- 
cidedly in  their  favour,  but  most  of  all,  among  the 
Parali,  or  crew  of  the  consecrated  public  trirdme 
called  the  Paralus.  These  men  were  the  picked 
seamen  of  the  state;  each  of  them  not  merely  afree«> 
man,  but  a  full  Athenian  citizen ;  receiving  higher 
pay  than  the  ordinary  seamen,  and  known  as  devoted 
to  the  democratical  constitution,  with  an  active  re-* 
pugnance  to  oligarchy  itself  as  well  as  to  everything 
which  scented  of  it^.  The  vigilance  of  Leon  and 
Diomedon  on  the  defensive  side  counteracted  the 
machinations  of  their  colleague  Charminus,  along 
with  the  conspirators;  and  provided,  for  the  Samian 
democracy,  faithful  auxiliaries  constantly  ready  for 
action.  Presently  the  conspirators  made  a  violent 
attack  to  overthrow  the  government ;  but  though 
they  chose  their  own  moment  and  opportunity,  they 
still  found  themselves  thoroughly  worsted  in  the 

^  Thncyd.  viii.  73«  74.  oIk  ftilovp  wtpudtlw  avrovs  oiJMs  rt  dia^^a- 
pipTos,  Koi  Sa/M>p  'ABrivalois  dKkoTpiM$€i<raMf,  &c. 

...ov  yhp  ^Biadif  n<o  Tovs  rcrpcucofriov?  apxovras,  &c. 

•  Thucyd.  viii.  73.  Koi  oix  ^Kurra  rovs  UapdXovs,  Hvhpas  *A0rfvaiovs 
Tff  KM  €k€v$€povf  wdifTOS  iv  tj  vrfC  n'\€OvraSf  koi  acl  d^frore  oXiyap" 
Xi^  Kal  fijj  frapova-fj  tfriK€ifi€Povs, 

Peitholaus  called  the  Paralus  p6nolkov  rot)  d^/tov — "  the  club^  staffi  or 
mace  of  the  people."  (Aristotel.  Rhetoric,  iii.  3.) 


with  the 
newf. 
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struggle,  especially  through  the  energetic  aid  of  the 
Parali.     Thirty  of  their  number  were  slain  in  the 
contest,  and  three  of  the  most  guilty  afterwards 
condemned  to  banishment.     The  victorious  party 
took  no  farther  revenge,  even  upon  the  remainder 
of  the  three  hundred  conspirators — granted  a  ge- 
neral amnesty — and  did  their  best  to  re-establish 
constitutional  and  harmonious  working  of  the  de« 
mocracy*. 
TheParaitw      Chaereas,  an  Athenian  trierarch,  who  had  been 
AtheM       forward  in  the  contest,  was  sent  in  the  Paralus 
itself  to  Athens,  to  make  communication  of  what 
had   occurred.     But  this   democratical  crew,   on 
reaching  their  native  city,  instead  of  being  received 
with  that  welcome  which  they  doubtless  expected, 
found  a  state  of  things  not  less  odious  than  sur- 
prising.   The  democracy  of  Athens  had  been  sub« 
verted  :  instead  of  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and 
the  assembled  people,  an  oligarchy  of  Four  Hun- 
dred self-installed  persons  were  enthroned  with 
sovereign  authority  in  the  Senate  House.     The  first 
order  of  the  Four  Hundred,  on  hearing  that  the 
Paralus  had  entered  Peiraeus,  was  to  imprison  two 
or  three  of  the  crew,  and  to  remove  all  the  rest 
from  their  own  privileged  trireme  aboard  a  com- 
mon trireme,  with  orders  to  depart  forthwith  and 
to  cruise  near  Euboea.     The  commander  Chaereas 
found  means  to  escape,  and  returned  back  to  Sa- 
mos  to  tell  the  unwelcome  news*. 
The  steps,  whereby  this  oligarchy  of  Four  Hun- 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  73.  Ka\  rpi&KovTa  yAv  nvas  iartKr^ivav  r&y  rpuMKOfriwf, 
rptls  bi  Toi>9  alTiwr6Tovs  <PvyS  «{ttfi(9i»awr  rots  d'  aXXotf  ov  finfovca" 
K<nhn-€s  bfffioKpaTovfitvoi  t6  Xocir^i^  (vyciroXircvof . 

"  Thucyd.  viii.  74. 
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dred  had  been  gradually  raised  up  to  their  new  Progrewof 
power,  must  be  taken  up  from  the  time  when  Pei-  garchicai 
Sander  quitted  Athens, — after  having  obtained  the  2x51^2- 
vote  of  the  public  assembly  authorising  him  to  ^*^^*~]^ 
treat  with  Alkibiadfis  and  Tissaphem6s, — and  after  "*^*2^^ 
having  set  on  foot  a  joint  organisation  and  conspi- 
racy of  all  the  anti-popular  clubs,  which  fell  under 
the  management  especially  of  Antiphon  and  Thera- 
menSs,  afterwards  aided  by  Pbrynichus.  All  the 
members  of  that  board  of  Elders  called  Probiili, 
who  had  been  named  after  the  defeat  in  Sicily — 
with  Agnon,  father  of  Theramends,  at  their  head* — 
together  with  many  other  leading  citizens,  some  of 
whom  had  been  counted  among  the  firmest  friends 
of  the  democracy,  joined  the  conspiracy ;  while  the 
oligarchical  and  the  neutral  rich  came  into  it  with 
ardour ;  so  that  a  body  of  partisans  was  formed 
both  numerous  and  well  provided  with  money. 
Antiphon  did  not  attempt  to  bring  them  together, 
or  to  make  any  public  demonstration,  armed  or 
unanned,  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  actual 
authorities.  He  permitted  the  senate  and  the 
public  assembly  to  go  on  meeting  and  debating  as 
usual ;  but  his  partisans,  neither  the  names  nor  the 
numbers  of  whom  were  publicly  known,  received 
from  him  instructions  both  when  to  speak  and  what 
language  to  hold.  The  great  topic  upon  which 
they  descanted,  was  the  costliness  of  democratical 
institutions  in  the  present  distressed  state  of  the 

*  Thucyd.  yiii.  1.  About  the  countenance  which  all  theie  Probildi 
lent  to  the  conipiracy,  see  Aristotle,  Rhetoric,  iii.  18,  2. 

Respecting  the  activity  of  Agnon,  as  one  of  the  Prob^,  in  the  same 
cause,  see  Lysias,  Orat.  zii.  cont.  Eratosthen.  c.  11.  p.  426  Reisk. 
sect.  66. 
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finances,  when  tribute  from  the  allies  could  no 
longer  be  reckoned  upon — the  heavy  tax  imposed 
upon  the  state  by  paying  the  Senators,  the  Dikasts, 
the  Ekklesiasts  or  citizens  who  attended  the  public 
assembly,  &c.  The  state  could  now  afford  to  pay 
none  but  those  soldiers  who  fought  in  its  defence, 
nor  ought  any  one  else  to  touch  the  public  money. 
It  was  essential  (they  insisted)  to  exclude  from  the 
poUtical  franchise  all  except  a  select  body  of  Five 
Thousand,  composed  of  those  who  were  best  able  to 
do  service  to  the  city  by  person  and  by  purse. 
Language        The  cxteusivc  disfranchisement  involved  in  this 

of  the  con-  .   .  .  /v    •        i         i        i  • 

spirators—   last  propositiou  was  quitc  sufficiently  shocking  to 

abourna-     the  cars  of  an  Athenian  assembly.    But  in  reality 

ThoSJnd*    the  proposition  was  itself  a  juggle,  never  intended 

wi^M  the  t^  become  reality,  and  representing  something  far 

political       short  of  what  Antiphon  and  his  partisans  intended. 

exclusively.  Their  design  was  to  appropriate  the  powers  of 

government  to  themselves  simply,  without  control 

or  partnership ;  leaving  this  body  of  Five  Thousand 

not  merely  unconvened,  but  non-existent,  as  a  mere 

empty  name  to  impose  upon  the  citizens  generally. 

Of  such  real  intention,  however,  not  a  word  was  as 

yet  spoken.    The  projected  body  of  Five  Thousand 

was  the  theme  preached  upon  by  all  the  party 

orators ;  yet  without  submitting  any  substantive 

motion  for  the  change,  which  could  not  be  yet  done 

without  illegality. 

AnaMina-        Eveu  thus  ludirectly  advocated^  the  project  of 

^puL^  ^    cutting  down  the  franchise  to  Five  Thousand,  and 

/SJtiphon^^  of  suppressing  all  the  paid  civil  functions,  was  a 

*"1:Waa'*'  ^^^^g®  sufficiently  violent  to  call  forth  abundant 

F«rt7.        opponents.     For  such  opponents  Antiphon  was 
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fully  prepared.  Of  the  men  who  thus  stood  for- 
ward in  opposition,  either  all,  or  at  least  all  the 
most  prominent,  were  successively  taken  off  by 
private  assassination.  The  first  of  them  who  thus 
perished  was  AndroklSs,  distinguished  as  a  dema- 
gogue or  popular  speaker,  and  marked  out  to 
vengeance  not  only  by  that  circumstance,  but  by 
the  farther  fact  that  he  had  been  among  the  most 
vehement  accusers  of  AlkibiadSs  before  his  exile. 
For  at  this  time,  the  breach  of  Peisander  with  Tis* 
saphernSs  and  Alkibiadds  had  not  yet  become  known 
at  Athens,  so  that  the  latter  was  still  supposed  to 
be  on  the  point  of  returning  home  as  a  member  of 
the  contemplated  oligarchical  government.  After 
Androkl6s,  many  other  speakers  of  similar  senti- 
ments perished  in  the  same  way,  by  unknown  hands. 
A  band  of  Grecian  youths,  strangers  got  together 
from  different  cities  ^  was  organised  for  the  busi- 
ness :  the  victims  were  all  chosen  on  the  same 
special  ground,  and  the  deed  was  so  skilfully  per- 
petrated that  neither  director  nor  instrument  ever 
became  known.  After  these  assassinations — sure, 
special,  secret,  and  systematic,  emanating  from  an 
unknown  Directory  like  a  Vehmic  tribunal~'had 
continued  for  some  time,  the  terror  which  they 
inspired  became  intense  and  universal.  No  justice 
could  be  had,  no  inquiry  could  be  instituted,  even 

>  Thucyd.  nii.  69.  0{  cZinHrt  xal  iium^p  ficr'  otrrAy  (that  in,  along 
with  the  Four  Hundred)  "^EXXi^w^  wwiarKoi,  oU  ixpiivro  e7  rl  nov  dcoi 
Xtipovpy€ip, 

Dr.  Arnold  explaini  the  words  ""EXKrjv^s  vtayifricoi  to  mean  some  of 
the  members  of  the  aiistocratical  dubs  or  unions,  formerly  spoken  of. 
But  I  cannot  think  that  Thuoydidds  would  use  such  an  expression  to 
designate  Athenian  citizens :  neither  is  it  probable  that  Athenian  citi- 
zens would  be  employed  io  repeated  acts  of  such  a  character. 
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for  the  death  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  relative. 
At  last,  no  man  dared  to  demand  or  even  to  men- 
tion inquiry,  looking  upon  himself  as  fortunate 
that  he  had  escaped  the  same  fate  in  his  own  person. 
So  finished  an  organisation,  and  such  well-aimed 
blows,  raised  a  general  belief  that  the  conspirators 
were  much  more  numerous  than  they  w^ere  in  re- 
ality. And  as  it  turned  out  that  there  were  persons 
among  them  who  had  before  been  accounted  hearty 
democrats  ^  so  at  last  dismay  and  mistrust  became 
universally  prevalent.  No  one  dared  even  to  ex- 
press indignation  at  the  murders  going  on,  much 
less  to  talk  about  redress  or  revenge,  for  fear  that 
he  might  be  communicating  with  one  of  the  un- 
known conspirators.  In  the  midst  of  this  terrorism, 
all  opposition  ceased  in  the  senate  and  public  as- 

^  Even  Peisander  himself  had  professed  the  strongest  attachment  to 
the  democracy,  .coupled  mth  exaggerated  violence  against  parties  sus- 
pected of  oligarchical  plots— four  years  before,  in  the  investigations 
which  followed  on  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermse  at  Athens  (Andokidls 
de  Myster.  c.  9,  10.  sect.  3&-43). 

It  is  a  fact  that  Peisander  was  one  of  the  prominent  movers  on  both 
these  two  occasions,  four  years  apart.  And  if  we  could  believe  Iso- 
kratSs  (de  Bigis,  sect.  4-7>  p*  347),  the  second  of  the  two  occasions 
was  merely  the  continuance  and  consummation  of  a  plot,  which  had 
been  projected  and  begun  on  the  first,  and  in  which  the  conspirators 
had  endeavoured  to  enlist  Alkibiad^s.  The  latter  refused  (so  his  son, 
the  speaker  in  the  above-mentioned  oration,  contends)  in  consequence 
of  his  attachment  to  the  democracy;  upon  which  the  oligarchical  con- 
spiraton,  incensed  at  his  refusal,  got  up  the  charge  of  irreligion  against 
him  and  procured  his  banishment. 

Though  Droysen  and  Wattenbach  (De  Quadringentorum  Athenis 
Factione,  p.  7,  8,  Berlin  1842)  place  confidence  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, in  this  manner  of  putting  the  facts — I  consider  it  to  be  nothing 
better  than  complete  perversion ;  irrecondleable  with  Thucydidls,  con- 
founding together  facts  unconnected  in  themselves  as  well  as  separated 
by  a  long  interval  of  time,  and  introducing  unreal  causes — ^for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  out  (what  was  certainly  not  true)  that  Alkibiadds  vras  a 
fStdthful  friend  of  the  democracy,  and  even  a  sufierer  in  its  behalf. 
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sembly,  so  that  the  speakers  of  the  conspiring  oli- 
garchy appeared  to  carry  an  unanimous  assent  ^ 

Such  was  the  condition  to  which  things  had  been  Retom  of 
brought  in  Athens,  by  Antiphon  and  the  oligarchical  to  Athens 
conspirators  acting  under  his  direction,  at  the  time  ^^m- 
when  Peisander  and  the  five  envoys  arrived  thither  JJSheJiir 
returning  from  Samos.     It  is  probable  that  they  ^^•^il^^jf 
had  previously  transmitted  home  from  Samos  news  ciUet. 
of  the  rupture  with  Alkibiadds,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  prosecuting  the  conspiracy  without  farther  view 
either  to  him  or  to  the  Persian  alliance*     Such 
news  would  probably  be  acceptable  both  to  Antiphon 
and  Phrynichus,  both  of  them  personal  enemies  of 
Alkibiadds;  especially  Phrynichus,  who  had  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  incapable  of  fraternising  with 
an  oligarchical  revolution^.    At  any  rate,  the  plans 
of  Antiphon  had  been  independent  of  all  view  to 
Persian  aid,  and  had  been  directed  to  carry  the 
revolution  by  means  of  naked,  exorbitant,  and  well- 
directed  fear,  without  any  intermixture  of  hope  or 
any  prospect  of  public  benefit.     Peisander  found 
the  reign  of  terror  fully  matured.    He  had  not  come 
direct  from  Samos  to  Athens,  but  had  halted  in 
his  voyage  at  various  allied  dependencies — while 
the  other  five  envoys,  as  well  as  a  partisan  named 
DiotrephSs,  had  been  sent  to  Thasos  and  elsewhere^; 
all  for  the  same  purpose,  of  putting  down  demo- 
cracies in  those  allied  cities  where  they  existed,  and 
establishing  oligarchies  in  their  room.     Peisander 
made  this  change  atT6no8,Andros,Karystu8,iEgina, 

>  Thucyd-  viii.  6S. 

*  Thncyd.  viii.  68.    w/uf»i'  ovk  iy  vort  avrhv  (Alkibiadls)  Korii  t6 
tbsbt  vir*  oKiyapxUit  kot^XOuv,  &c. 
»  Thucvd.  viii.  64. 
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and  elsewhere ;  collecting  from  these  several  places 
a  regiment  of  300  hophtes,  which  he  brought  with 
him  to  Athens  as  a  sort  of  body-guard  to  his  new 
oligarchy  ^  He  could  not  know,  until  he  reached 
Peireeus,  the  full  success  of  the  terrorism  organised 
by  Antiphon  and  the  rest ;  so  that  he  probably  came 
prepared  to  surmount  a  greater  resistance  than  he 
actually  found.  As  the  facts  stood,  so  completely 
had  the  public  opinion  and  spirit  been  subdued, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  at 
once.  His  arrival  was  the  signal  for  consummating 
the  revolution ;  first,  by  an  extorted  suspension  of 
the  tutelary  constitutional  sanction — next,  by  the' 
more  direct  employment  of  armed  force. 

First,  he  convoked  a  public  assembly,  in  which 
he  proposed  a  decree,  naming  ten  commissioners 
with  full  powers,  to  prepare  propositions  for  such 
political  reform  as  they  should  think  advisable^-- 
and  to  be  ready  by  a  given  day*.    According  to 

'  Thucyd.  riii.  65.  Of  be  dpxpl  rhv  Htlaavbpoy  vapaitXtovrh  re, 
Amrtp  cdcdo/mo,  rovf  d^/Aovr  ip  rait  w6\€<ri  KariXvop,  Kal  dfia 
ttTTiv  d<f>'  hv  x^P^^^  '^^  6ijr\iTas  I'x^''^^^  (r<l>lo-iv  avroU  (y/ifiaxovs 
^Bov  is  rlis  *KBfivas,  Kai  KaraKayL^63fov<r^  rh  n-Xeurra  rots  ^raLpois 
wpo€ipyao-fUpa, 

We  may  gather  from  c.  69  that  the  places  which  I  hare  named  in  the 
text  were  among  those  visited  hy  Peisander :  all  of  them  ky  veiy  much 
in  his  way  from  Samos  to  Athens. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  67.  Kal  irpStrop  fjjp  rhv  bfffjLOv  ^XXc£aiTff  thrap 
yvvfiTiv,  dcica  Svbpas  ikta-Bai  ^vyypaffitas  avroKpdropas,  rourovs 
be  ^vyypa^jravras  yp^firfv  taeveyKtiv  ts  t6v  drjfiov  ts  ^fupap  prjrrjp,  Ka6* 
&ri  &pi(rra  ^  ir^is  ohcrfo-irai. 

In  spite  of  certain  passages  fomid  in  Suidas  and  Harpokration  (see 
K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Qriechischen  Staats  Alterthumer,  sect. 
167,  note  12 :  compare  also  Wattenbach,  De  Quadringentor.  Factione, 
p.  38),  I  cannot  think  that  there  was  any  connection  between  these  ten 
ivyypa<l>eis,  and  the  Board  of  irpdfiovXoi  mentioned  as  having  been  before 
named  (Thucyd.  viii.  1).  Nor  has  the  passage  in  Lystas,  to  which  Her- 
mann makes  allusion,  anythu^  to  do  with  these  dvyypanfms*    The 
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the  usual  practice,  this  decree  must  previously  have 
heen  approved  in  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  be- 
fore it  was  submitted  to  the  people.  Such  was 
doubtless  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  so  that 
the  decree  passed  without  any  opposition.  On  the 
day  fixed,  a  fresh  assembly  met,  which  Peisander 
and  hia  partisans  caused  to  be  held,  not  in  the  usual 
place  (called  the  Pnyx)  within  the  city  walls,  but 
at  a  place  called  Koldnus,  ten  stadia  (rather  more 
than  a  mile)  without  the  walls  S  north  of  the  city. 
Kol6nu8  was  a  temple  of  Poseidon,  within  the  pre- 
cinct of  which  the  assembly  was  enclosed  for  the 
occasion.  Such  an  assembly  was  not  likely  to  be 
numerous,  wherever  held^,  since  there  could  be  little 
motive  to  attend  when  freedom  of  debate  was  ex- 


of  Thirty  persons,  by  Androtion  and  Pbilochorus^  seems  to 
imply  that  either  they,  or  Harpokration,  confounded  the  proceedings 
ushering  in  this  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred,  with  those  before  the  sub- 
seqaent  oligarchy  of  Thirty.  The  crvycdpoi  or  ovyypaKJmt  mentioned 
by  IsokratSs  (Areopagit.  Or.  vii.  sect.  67)  might  refer  either  to  the  case 
^  the  Four  Hundred  or  to  that  of  the  Thirty. 

*  Thucyd.  Tiii.  67.  ^Eirfcro,  cnrcid^  ^  4f^po  ^^^k^^*  (vyiKkjjvap  r^v 
iKKkjfaiaw  4s  rhv  KidX«»roy  (cWl  d'  Up^v  Hoa'€Mvos  l'fo»  w^€»£,  annxoif 
arahiavt  ftdkurra  d€Ka),  &c. 

The  very  remarkable  word  (;vi^€Kkffa'caf,  here  used  respecting  the  as- 
sembly, appears  to  me  to  refer  (not,  as  Dr.  Arnold  supposes  in  his  note, 
to  any  exisiting  practice  observed  even  in  the  usual  assemblies  which 
met  in  the  Pnyx,  but  rather)  to  a  departure  from  the  usual  practice, 
and  the  employment  of  a  stratagem  in  reference  to  this  particular 


Koldnus  was  one  of  the  Attic  Demes :  indeed  there  seems  reason  to 
imagine  that  two  distinct  Demes  bore  this  same  name  (see  Boeckh,  in 
the  Commentary  i4>pended  to  his  translation  of  the  Antigond  of  Sopho- 
kles,  p.  190, 191 ;  and  Ross,  Die  Demen  von  Attika,  pp.  10,  11).  It 
is  in  the  grove  of  the  EumenidSs,  hard  by  this  temple  of  Poseidon,  that 
Sophokl^  baa  laid  the  scene  of  his  immortal  drama,  the  (Edipus  Ko* 
loneus. 

'  Compare  the  statement  in  Lysias  (Qrat.  xii.  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  7S, 
p.  127)  respecting  the  small  numbers  who  attended  and  voted  at  the 
anembly  by  whidi  the  sabseqaent  oligarchy  of  Thirty  was  named. 
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tinguished ;  but  the  oligarchical  conspirators  now 
transferred  it  without  the  walls ;  selecting  a  narrow 
area  for  the  meeting — in  order  that  they  might  lessen 
still  farther  the  chance  of  numerous  attendance — 
of  an  assembly  which  they  fully  designed  should  be 
the  last  in  the  history  of  Athens.  They  were  thus 
also  more  out  of  the  reach  of  an  armed  movement  in 
the  city,  as  well  as  enabled  to  post  their  own  armed 
partisans  around,  under  colour  of  protecting  the 
meeting  against  disturbance  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
from  Dekeleia. 

The  proposition  of  the  newly-appointed  Decem- 
virs (probably  Peisander,  Antiphon,  and  other 
partisans  themselves)  was  exceedingly  short  and 
simple.  They  merely  moved  the  abolition  of  the 
celebrated  Graphs  Paranomdn ;  that  is,  they  pro- 
posed that  every  Athenian  citizen  should  have  full 
liberty  of  making  any  anti-constitutional  propo- 
sition that  he  chose — and  that  every  other  citizen 
should  be  interdicted,  under  heavy  penalties,  from 
prosecuting  him  by  GraphS  Paranomdn  (indictment 
on  the  score  of  informality,  illegality,  or  unconsti- 
tutionality), or  from  doing  him  any  other  mischief. 
This  proposition  was  adopted  without  a  single  dis- 
sentient.  It  was  thought  more  formal  by  the  direct- 
ing chiefs  to  sever  this  proposition  pointedly  from 
the  rest,  and  to  put  it,  singly  and  apart,  into  the 
mouth  of  the  special  commissioners ;  since  it  was 
the  legalizing  condition  of  every  other  positive 
change  which  they  were  about  to  move  afterwards. 
Full  liberty  being  thus  granted  to  make  any  motion, 
however  anti-constitUtional,  and  to  dispense  with 
all  the  established  formalities,  such  as  preliminary 
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authorisation  by  the  senate — Peisander  now  came 
forward  with  his  substantive  propositions  to  the 
following  effect : — 

1 .  AH  the  existing  democratical  magistracies  were  New  go- 
suppressed  at  once,  and  made  to  cease  for  the  JroJ^a* 
future.  2.  No  civil  functions  whatever  were  here-  J^ii^jjl. 
after  to  be  salaried.     3.  To  constitute  a  new  govern-  oligarchy  of 

^    ^  °  _    Four  Hun- 

ment,  a  committee  of  five  persons  were  named  area, 
forthwith,  who  were  to  choose  a  larger  body  of  one 
hundred  (that  is,  one  hundred  including  the  five 
choosers  themselves).  Each  individual,  out  of  this 
body  of  one  hundred,  was  to  choose  three  persons. 
4.  A  body  of  Four  Hundred  was  thus  constituted, 
who  were  to  take  their  seat  in  the  Senate^house, 
and  to  carry  on  the  government  with  unlimited 
powers,  according  to  their  own  discretion.  5.  They 
were  to  convene  the  Five  Thousand,  whenever 
they  might  think  fit\  All  was  passed  without  a 
dissentient  voice. 

The  invention  and  employment  of  this  imaginary  Fictitious 
aggregate  of  Five  Thousand  was  not  the  least  dex-  Hf^ll 
terous  among  the  combinations  of  Antiphon.     No  ^^V*"*^ 
one  knew  who  these  Five  Thousand  were :  yet  the  Thousana. 
resolution,  just  adopted,  purported — not  that  such 
a  number  of  citizens  should  be  singled  out  and  con- 
stituted, either  by  choice,  or  by  lot,  or  in  some  de« 
terminate  manner  which  should  exhibit  them  to  the 
view  and  knowledge  of  others — but  that  the  Four 
Hundred  should  convene  The  Five  Thousand^  when- 
ever they  thought  proper :  thus  assuming  the  lat- 

^  Thucyd.  viii.  68.  'BXB6vras  dc  avrovs  reTpoKwriovs  Svras  h  r6 
PcvktvTTfpioyf  apx^iv  Snjj  &v  dpi<rTa  ytyvcatrKtofTiVy  avroKparopas,  Koi 
rovs  irevraKLfTx^^tov?  ti  |vXXey€»y,  oirorav  avrois  doKJj, 

VOL.  VIII.  E 
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ter  to  be  a  list  already  made  up  and  notorious,  at 
least  to  the  Four  Hundred  themselves.  The  real 
fact  was  that  the  Five  Thousand  existed  nowhere 
except  in  the  talk  and  proclamations  of  the  con- 
spirators, as  a  supplement  of  fictitious  auxiliaries. 
They  did  not  even  exist  as  individual  names  on 
paper,  but  simply  as  an  imposturous  nominal  aggre- 
gate. The  Four  Hundred  now  installed  formed  the 
entire  and  exclusive  rulers  of  the  state  \  But  the 
mere  name  of  the  Five  Thousand,  though  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  name,  served  two  important 
purposes  for  Antiphon  and  bis  conspiracy.  First, 
it  admitted  of  being  falsely  produced  (especially  to 
the  armament  at  Samos)  as  proof  of  a  tolerably 
numerous  and  popular  body  of  equal,  qualified, 
concurrent  citizens — all  intended  to  take  their  turn 
by  rotation  in  exercising  the  powers  of  government ; 
thus  lighteniog  the  odium  of  extreme  usurpation  to 
the  Four  Hundred,  and  passing  them  off  merely  as 
the  earliest  section  of  the  Five  Thousand,  put  into 
office  for  a  few  months,  and  destined  at  the  end  of 
that  period  to  give  place  to  another  equal  section^. 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  66.  ^v  d<  tovto  tvwpfirts  irphv  row  irXccovr,  cb-cI 
I(uv  y€  TTfv  irAcv  oiirtp  Koi  fiMBiaravai  c/icXXov. 

Platarch»  Alkibiad.  c.  26. 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  72.    ile/iirovori  dc  4s  i^v  2dfiov  btKa  ivbpas dc- 

^^vras — TTCiraKicrxtXtot  fie  ^rt  tUv^  Koi  ov  rerpOKdirtoi  fi6poy,  ol 
irpd<r<rovrts. 

viii.  86.    Ol   b*  aTT^yytKkov  m   atht    €irl  dia<j>$op^  rrjt  v6\f0t  7 

/icracrrao-ts  ycVoiro,  dXX'    cirt  frwrrfpii;^ tS>v  dc   ircvraKio';(iXittr 

ore  irdvT€S  4v  r^  f^^p^*-  fifO€$ov<riv,  &c. 

viii.  89.  dWii  rois  irtvraKKrx^^iovg  tfpy^  koX  fi^  6p6fum  XP^i"^ 
dwodtucyvvaif  Koi  Ttfv  iroXlreuiv  l<rcuT€pav  KaBiorcunu, 

viii.  92.  (After  the  Four  Hundred  had  ahready  been  much  opposed 
and  humbled,  and  were  on  the  point  of  being  put  down)— i$y  dc  frp6g 
rii'  ^xXov  Tf  irapoKKiiins  i»s  xP^»  6<ms  roi^s  trevraKia'xiXiovff  /SovXc* 
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Next,  it  immensely  augmented  the  means  of  inti- 
midation possessed  by  the  Four  Hundred  at  home, 
by  exaggerating  the  impression  of  their  supposed 
strength.  For  the  citizens  generally  were  made  to 
believe  that  there  were  five  thousand  real  and  living 
partners  in  the  conspiracy ;  while  the  fact  that  these 
partners  were  not  known  and  could  not  be  indivi- 
dually identified,  rather  aggravated  the  reigning  ter- 
ror and  mistrust — since  every  man,  suspecting  that 
his  neighbour  might  possibly  be  among  them,  was 
afraid  to  communicate  his  discontent  or  propose 
means  for  joint  resistance'.  In  both  these  two 
ways,  the  name  and  assumed  existence  of  the  Five 
Thousand  lent  strength  to  the  real  Four  Hundred 
conspirators.  It  masked  their  usurpation  while  it 
increased  their  hold  on  the  respect  and  fears  of  the 
citizens. 

As  soon  as  the  public  assembly  at  Kol6nus  had  The  Four 
with  such  seeming  unanimity  accepted  all  the  pro*  SSilh^"' 
positions  of  Peisander,  they  were  dismissed ;  and  JS*/^n"te, 
the  new  regiment  of  Four  Hundred  were  chosen  ""^^J^'^*- 

^  pelling  the 

and  constituted  in  the  form  prescribed.     It  now  senators  by 
only  remained  to  install  them  in  the  Senate-house.  ^^ 

rmA  SpxfO'  om\  r&p  rtrpaKwrimv,  Uv€U  M  rh  tlpyay.  'EtrtKpvnrovro  yhp 
ofimt  m  rSiP  ircyraxtcrxiXivi'  rf  ^Kt^ftori,  fi^  SvrtKpvs  6rjftov  6<ms 
PaSktrai  fy^tuf  6pofta(9iv — <f>opovfi9voi  fiij  rf  Sivrt  &<ri,  Ka\  irp6s 
rcFa  clv^v  rig  ri  di'  Hyvoiav  trtjiaXj.  Ka\  ol  rtTpaK&inoi  hik 
TPvro  ovK  ^$§\o¥  rovs  ircyraieiirxiXiovff  oCn  tlvai,  oCrt  fi^  Bp* 
rat  di|Xovff   eJvai'  t6  fitp  Karaarrjtriu  fi€T6xovt  roaovrovs,  Samxpv£ 

iimip. 

▼iiL  93.  \iyopT€t  rovt  re  ir^praKitrxiXLovs  aurotpaptw,  Koi  cV  tow- 
rmp  ip  ii€p9i^  jj  tuf  Toig  ntproKia-xt^iois  ^otcfj,  rovr  T€rpaKo<riovs  tftrfV' 
tfoiy  rtmt  di  rijr  vdXtv  fUT^fvl  Tp6tr^  lka4>6fip€i»t  Bcc. 

Comptre  tlio  c.  97. 

'  Compaie  the  striking  passage  (Thucyd.  viii.  92)  cited  in  my  pre- 

b2 
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But  this  could  not  be  done  without  force,  since  the 
senators  were  already  within  it ;  having  doubtless 
gone  thither  immediately  from  the  assembly,  where 
their  presence  (at  least  the  presence  of  the  Prytanes, 
or  Senators  of  the  presiding  tribe)  was  essential  as 
legal  presidents.  They  had  to  deliberate  what  they 
would  do  under  the  decree  just  passed,  which  di- 
vested them  of  all  authority.  It  was  even  possible 
that  they  might  organise  armed  resistance;  for 
which  there  seemed  more  than  usual  facility  at  the 
present  moment,  since  the  occupation  of  Dekeleia 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  kept  Athens  in  a  condition 
like  that  of  a  permanent  camp,  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  citizens  day  and  night  under  arms\ 
Against  this  chance  the  Four  Hundred  made  pro* 
vision.  They  selected  that  hour  of  the  day  when 
the  greater  number  of  citizens  habitually  went  home 
(probably  to  their  morning  meal),  leaving  the  mili- 
tary station,  with  the  arms  piled  and  ready,  under 
comparatively  thin  watch.  While  the  general  body 
of  hoplites  left  the  station  at  this  hour  according  to 
the  usual  practice,  the  hoplites  (Andrian,  Tenian 
and  others)  in  the  immediate  confidence  of  the  Four 
Hundred  were  directed  by  private  order  to  hold 
themselves  prepared  and  in  arms  at  a  little  distance 
off;  so  that  if  any  symptoms  should  appear  of  re- 
sistance being  contemplated,  they  might  at  once 
interfere  and  forestall  it.  Having  taken  this  pre- 
caution, the  Four  Hundred  marched  in  a  body  to 
the  Senate-house,  each  man  with  a  dagger  con- 

'  See  the  jests  of  Aristophanes,  about  the  citizens  all  in  annour  buy- 
ing their  provisions  in  the  market-place  and  carrying  them  home— in 
the  Lysistrata  560 ;  a  comedy  represented  about  December  412  or 
January  411  B.C.,  three  months  earlier  than  the  events  here  narrated. 
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cealed  under  his  garment,  and  followed  by  their 
special  body-guard  of  120  young  men  from  various 
Grecian  cities — the  instruments  of  the  assassina* 
tions  ordered  by  Antiphon  and  his  colleagues.  In' 
this  array  they  marched  into  the  Senate-house, 
where  the  senators  were  assembled — and  com- 
manded them  to  depart ;  at  the  same  time  tender- 
ing to  them  their  pay  for  all  the  remainder  of  the 
year  (seemingly  about  three  months  or  more  down 
to  the  beginning  of  Hekatombseon,  the  month  of 
new  nominations)  during  which  their  functions 
ought  to  have  continued.  The  senators  were  no 
way  prepared  to  resist  the  decree  just  passed  under 
the  forms  of  legality,  with  an  armed  body  now  ar- 
rived to  enforce  its  execution.  They  obeyed  and 
departed,  each  man  as  he  passed  the  door  receiving 
the  salary  tendered  to  him.  That  they  should 
yield  obedience  to  superior  force  under  the  circum- 
stances, can  excite  neither  censure  nor  surprise ; 
but  that  they  should  accept  from  the  hands  of  the 
conspirators  this  anticipation  of  an  unearned  salary, 
was  a  meanness  which  almost  branded  them  as  ac- 
complices, and  dishonoured  the  expiring  hour  of 
the  last  democratical  authority.  The  Four  Hundred 
now  found  themselves  triumphantly  installed  in  the 
Senate-house.  There  was  not  the  least  resistance, 
either  within  its  walls,  or  even  without,  by  any 
portion  of  the  citizens^ 

Thus  perished,  or  seemed  to  perish,  the  demo-  Remarkson 
^racy  of  Athens,  after  an  uninterrupted  existence  adn."^^"' 
of  nearly  one  hundred  years  since  the  revolution  of 
KleisthenSs.     So  incredible  did  it  appear  that  the 

>  Thucyd.  viii.  69,  70. 
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numerous,  intelligent,  and  constitutional  citizens 
of  Athens  should  suffer  their  liberties  to  be  over- 
thrown by  a  band  of  four  hundred  conspirators^ 
while  the  great  mass  of  them  not  only  loved  their 
democracy,  but  had  arms  in  their  hands  to  defend 
it — that  even  their  enemy  and  neighbour  Agis  at 
Dekeleia  could  hardly  imagine  the  revolution  to  be 
a  fact  accomplished*  We  shall  see  presently  that 
it  did  not  stand — nor  would  it  probably  have  stood > 
had  circumstances  even  been  more  favourable — but 
the  accomplishment  of  it  at  all,  is  an  incident  too 
extraordinary  to  be  passed  over  without  some  words 
in  explanation. 

We  must  remark  that  the  tremendous  catastrophe 
and  loss  of  blood  in  Sicily  had  abated  the  energy 
of  the  Athenian  character  generally — but  especially^ 
had  made  them  despair  of  their  foreign  relations ; 
of  the  possibility  that  they  could  make  head  against 
enemies,  increased  in  number  by  revolts  among 
their  own  allies,  and  farther  sustained  by  Persian 
gold.  Upon  this  sentiment  of  despair  is  brought 
to  bear  the  treacherous  delusion  of  Alkibiadis, 
offering  them  the  Persian  aid ;  that  is,  means  of 
defence  and  success  against  foreign  enemies,  at  the 
price  of  their  democracy.  Reluctantly  the  people 
are  brought,  but  they  are  brought,  to  entertain  the 
proposition :  and  thus  the  conspirators  gain  their 
first  capital  point — of  familiarising  the  people  with 
the  idea  of  such  a  change  of  constitution.  The 
ulterior  success  of  the  conspiracy — ^when  all  pro- 
spect of  Persian  gold,  or  improved  foreign  position, 
was  at  an  end — is  due  to  the  combinations,  alike 
nefarious^  and  skilful,  of  Antiphon,  wielding  and 
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oi^nising  the  united  strength  of  the  aristocratical 
classes   at  Athens;    strength  always  exceedingly 
great,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  working  in 
fractions  disunited  and  even  reciprocally  hostile  to 
each  other — restrained  by  the  ascendent  democra- 
tical  institutions — and  reduced  to  corrupt  what  it 
could  not  overthrow.     Antiphon,  about  to  employ 
this  anti-popular  force  in  one  systematic  scheme 
and  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  predetermined 
purpose,  keeps  still  within  the  same  ostensible  con- 
stitutional limits.     He  raises  no  ofipn  mutiny :  he 
maintains  inviolate  the  cardinal  point  of  Athenian 
political  morality — respect  to  the  decision  of  the 
senate  and  political  assembly,  as  well  as  to  consti- 
tutional maxims.    But  he  knows  well  that  the  value 
of  these  meetings,  as  political  securities,  depends 
upon  entire  freedom  of  speech;  and  that  if  that 
freedom  be  suppressed,  the  assembly  itself  becomes 
a  nullity — or  rather  an  instrument  of  positive  im- 
posture and  mischief.     Accordingly  he  causes  all 
the  popular  orators  to  be  successively  assassinated, 
80  that  no  man  dares  to  open  his  mouth  on  that 
side.;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  anti-popular 
speakers  are  all  loud  and  confident,  cheering  one 
another  on,  and  seeming  to  represent  all  the  feeling 
of  the  persons  present.     By  thus  silencing  each  in- 
dividual leader,  and  intimidating  every  opponent 
from  standing  forward  as  spokesman,  he  extorts  the 
formal  sanction  of  the  assembly  and  the  senate  to 
measures  which  the  large  majority  of  the  citizens 
detest.     That  majority  however  are  bound  by  their 
own  constitutional  forms :  and  when  the  decision 
of  these,  by  whatever  means  obtained,  is  against 
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tbem>  they  have  neither  the  incliQation  nor  the 

courage  to  resist.     In  no  part  of  the  world  has  this 

sentiment  of  constitutional  duty,  and  submission  to 

the  vote  of  a  legal  majority,  been  more  keenly  and 

universally  felt,  than  it  was  among  the  citizens  of 

democratical  Athens\     Antiphon  thus  finds  means 

to  employ  the  constitutional  sentiment  of  Athens 

as  a  means  of  killing  the  constitution :  the  mere 

empty  form,  after  its  vital  and  protective  efficacy 

has  been  abstracted,  remains  simply  as  a  cheat  to 

paralyse  indivic^jaal  patriotism. 

Attach-  It  was  this  cheat  which  rendered  the  Athenians 

coDstitu-      indisposed  to  stand  forward  with  arms  in  defence 

at^AthlnV^  of  that  dcmocracy  to  which  they  were  attached* 

th?sTe*ifti-°^  Accustomed  as  they  were  to  unlimited  pacific  con- 

mentby      tcntiou  withiu  the   bounds  of  their  constitution, 

Antiphon,  ^  ^      ' 

to  destroy  they  were  in  the  highest  degree  averse  to  anything 
tution.  like  armed  intestine  contention.  This  is  the  na- 
tural effect  of  an  established  free  and  equal  polity-— 
to  substitute  the  contests  of  the  tongue  for  those 
of  the  sword,  and  sometimes,  even  to  create  so  ex- 
treme a  disinclination  to  the  latter,  that  if  liberty  be 
energetically  assailed,  the  counter-energy  necessary 
for  its  defence  may  probably  be  found  wanting. 
So  difficult  is  it  for  the  same  people  to  have  both 
the  qualities  requisite  for  making  a  free  constitution 
work  well  in  ordinary  times,  together  with  those 
very  different  qualities  requisite  for  upholding  •  it 
against  exceptional  dangers  and  under  trying  emer- 
gences.    None  but  an  Athenian  of  extraordinary 

'  This  striking  and  deep-seated  regard  of  the  Athenians  for  all  the 
forms  of  an  established  constitution,  makes  itself  felt  even  by  Mr.  Mit- 
ford  (Hist.  Gr.  eh.  xiz.  sect.  v.  vol.  iv.  p.  235). 
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ability  like  Antiphoii  w^ould  have  understood  the 
art  of  thus  making  the  constitutional  feeling  of  his 
countrymen  subservient  to  the  success  of  his  conspi- 
racy— and  of  maintaining  the  forms  of  legal  dealing 
towards  assembled  and  constitutional  bodies,  while 
he  violated  them  in  secret  and  successive  stabs 
directed  against  individuals.  Political  assassina* 
tion  had  been  unknown  at  Athens,  (as  far  as  our 
informatiqn  reaches)  since  the  time  when  it  was 
employed  about  fifty  years  before  by  the  oligarchical 
party  against  EphialtSs,  the  coadjutor  of  Perikl6s\ 
But  this  had  been  an  individual  case,  and  it  was 
reserved  for  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus  to  organise 
a  band  of  assassins .  working  systematically,  and 
taking  off  a  series  of  leading  victims  one  after  the 
other.  As  the  Macedonian  kings  in  after-times 
required  the  surrender  of  the  popular  orators  in  a 
body,  so  the  authors  of  this  conspiracy  found  the 
same  enemies  to  deal  with,  and  adopted  another 
way  of  getting  rid  of  them;  thus  reducing  the 
assembly  into  a  tame  and  lifeless  mass,  capable  of 
being  intimidated  into  giving  its  collective  sanction 
to  measures  which  its  large  majority  detested. 

As  Grecian  history  has  been   usually  written,  Dema. 
we  are  instructed  to  believe  that  the  misfortunes,  fnSp'n-* 
and  the  corruption,  and  the  degradation  of  the  de-  Jg^^^^"" 
mocratical  states  are  brought  upon  them  by  the  *^^*°^*" 
class  of  demagogues,  of  whom  Kleon,  Hyperbolus,  the  ou. 
Androkl^s,  &c.  stand  forth  as  specimens.     These  ^'^ 
men  are  represented  as  mischief-makers  and  revilers, 
accusing  without  just  cause,  and  converting  inno* 

*  See  Plutarch,  PerikUg,  c.  10;  Diodor.  xi.  77;  and  vol.  ▼.  of  this 
History,  chap.  xlvi.  p.  500. 
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cence  into  treason.  Now  the  history  of  this  con- 
spiracy of  the  Four  Hundred  presents  to  us  the 
other  side  of  the  picture.  It  shows  that  the  poli- 
tical  enemies — against  whom  the  Athenian  people 
were  protected  by  their  democratical  institutions^ 
and  by  the  demagogues  as  living  organs  of  those 
institutions  —  were  not  fictitious  but  dangerously 
real.  It  reveals  the  continued  existence  of  power- 
ful  anti-popular  combinations,  ready  to  come  to- 
gether  for  treasonable  purposes  when  the  moment 
.  appeared  safe  and  tempting.  It  manifests  the  cha- 
racter and  morality  of  the  leaders,  to  whom  the 
direction  of  the  anti-popular  force  naturally  fell. 
It  proves  that  these  leaders,  men  of  uncommon 
ability,  required  nothing  more  than  the  extinction 
or  silence  of  the  demagogues,  to  be  enabled  to  sub- 
vert the  popular  securities  and  get  possession  of 
the  government.  We  need  no  better  proof  to  teach 
us  what  was  the  real  function  and  intrinsic  necessity 
of  these  demagogues  in  the  Athenian  system; 
taking  them  as  a  class,  and  apart  from  the  manner 
in  which  individuals  among  them  may  have  per- 
formed their  duty.  They  formed  the  vital  move- 
ment of  all  that  was  tutelary  and  public-spirited  in 
democracy.  Aggressive  in  respect  to  official  de- 
linquents, they  were  defensive  in  respect  to  the 
public  and  the  constitution.  If  that  anti-popular 
force,  which  Antiphon  found  ready-made,  had  not 
been  efficient,  at  a  much  earlier  moment,  in  stifling 
the  democracy — ^it  was  because  there  were  dema- 
gogues to  cry  aloud,  as  well  as  assemblies  to  hear 
and  sustain  them.  If  Antiphon's  conspiracy  was 
successful,  it  was  because  he  knew  where  to  aim 
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his  blows,  80  as  to  strike  down  the  real  enemieB  of 
the  oligarchy  and  the  real  defenders  of  the  people. 
I  here  employ  the  term  demagogues  because  it  is 
that  commonly  used  by  those  who  denounce  the 
class  of  men  here  under  review :  the  proper  neu- 
tral phrase,  laying  aside  odious  associations,  would 
be  to  call  them,  popular  speakers  or  opposition 
speakers.  But  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
called,  it  is  impossible  rightly  to  conceive  their 
position  in  Athens,  without  looking  at  them  in 
contrast  and  antithesis  with  those  anti-popular 
forces  against  which  they  formed  the  indispensable 
barrier,  and  which  come  forth  into  such  manifest 
and  melancholy  working  under  the  organising  hands 
of  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus. 

As  soon  as  the  Four  Hundred  found  themselves  Proceed- 
formally  installed  in  the  Senate-house,  they  divided  FourVuo- 
themselves  by  lot  into  separate  Prytanies  (probably  Jovtrn."^* 
ten  in  number,  consisting  of  forty  members  each,  "**'*^ 
like  the  former  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  in  order 
that  the  distribution  of  the  year  to  which  the  people 
were  accustomed  might  not  be  disturbed),  and  then 
solemnized  their  installation  by  prayer  and  sacrifice. 
They  put  to  death  some  political  enemies,  though 
not  many :  they  farther  imprisoned  and  banished 
others,  and  made  large  changes  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs ;  carrying  everything  with  a  strict- 
ness and  rigour  unknown  under  the  old  constitu- 
tion \     It  seems  to  have  been  proposed  among  them 
to  pass  a  vote  of  restoration  to  all  persons  under 
sentence  of  exile.     But  this  was  rejected  by  the 

^  Thucyd.  viii.  70.   I  imagine  that  this  must  be  the  meaning  of  the 
words — TO  dc  3Kka  tvtfjLOv  karit  icp6Tot  r^y  ir6\iv. 
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majority,  in  order  that  Alkibiadfis  might  not  be 
among  the  number ;  nor  did  they  think  it  expe- 
dient, notwithstanding,  to  pass  the  law,  reserving 
him  as  a  special  exception. 
They  make  They  farther  despatched  a  messenger  to  Agis  at 
foTpeace  to  Dekclcia,  intimating  their  wish  to  treat  for  peace ; 
^^Jh/""^  which  (they  affirmed)  he  ought  to  be  ready  to  grant 
Spartans,  jq  them,  uow  that  '.'  the  faithless  Demos  "  was  put 
down.  Agis  however,  not  believing  that  the  Athe- 
nian people  would  thus  submit  to  be  deprived  of 
their  liberty,  anticipated  that  intestine  dissension 
would  certainly  break  out,  or  at  least  that  some 
portion  of  the  Long  Walls  would  be  found  un- 
guarded, should  a  foreign  army  appear.  While 
therefore  he  declined  the  overtures  for  peace,  he  at 
the  same  time  sent  for  reinforcements  out  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  marched  with  a  considerable  army, 
in  addition  to  his  own  garrison,  up  to  the  very 
walls  of  Athens.  But  he  found  the  ramparts  care- 
fully manned :  no  commotion  took  place  within : 
even  a  sally  was  made,  in  which  some  advantage 
was  gained  over  him.  He  therefore  speedily  re- 
tired, sending  back  his  newly-arrived  reinforcements 
to  Peloponnesus ;  while  the  Four  Hundred,  on  re- 
newing their  advances  to  him  for  peace,  now  found 
themselves  much  better  received,  and  were  even 
encouraged  to  despatch  envoys  to  Sparta  itself  ^ 
They  send  As  soou  as  they  had  thus  got  over  the  first  diffi- 
thJ^mp  culties,  and  placed  matters  on  a  footing  which 
seemed  to  promise  stability,  they  despatched  ten 
envoys  to  Samos.  Aware  beforehand  of  the  danger 
impending  over  them  in  that   quarter  from   the 

>  Thucyd.viii.  71. 


at  Samos. 
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known  aversion  of  the  soldiers  and  seamen  to  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  oligarchy,  they  had  rnore^ 
over  just  heard,  by  the  arrival  of  Chsereas  and  the 
Paralus,  of  the  joint  attack  made  by  the  Athenian 
and  Samian  oligarchs,  and  of  its  complete  failure* 
Had  this  event  occurred  a  little .  earlier,  it  might 
perhaps  have  deterred  even  some  of  their  own 
number  from  proceeding  with  the  revolution  at 
Athens — ^which  was  rendered  thereby  almost  sure 
of  failure,  from  the  first.  Their  ten  envoys  were 
instructed  to  represent  at  Samos  that  the  recent 
oligarchy  had  been  established  with  no  views  inju- 
rious to  the  city,  but  on  the  contrary  for  the  general 
benefit ;  that  though  the  Council  now  installed  con- 
sisted of  Four  Hundred  only,  yet  the  total  number 
of  partisans  who  had  made  the  revolution  and  were 
qualified  citizens  under  it,  was  Five  Thousand ;  a 
number  greater  (they  added)  than  had  ever  been 
actually  assembled  in  the  Pnyx  under  the  demo- 
cracy, even  for  the  most  important  debates  \  in 

'  Thocyd.  Tiii.  72.  This  allegation,  respecting  the  number  of  citizens 
who  attended  in  the  Athenian  democratical  assemblies,  has  been  some- 
tniies  cited  as  if  it  carried  with  it  the  authority  of  Thucydidds;  which 
b  a  great  mistake,  duly  pointed  out  by  all  the  best  recent  critics.  It  is 
amply  the  allegation  of  the  Four  Hundred,  whose  testimony,  as  a 
guarantee  for  truth,  is  worth  little  enough. 

Thai  no  assembly  had  ever  been  attended  by  so  many  as  5000 
(ovdcrairorc)  I  certainly  am  far  from  believing.  It  is  not  improbable, 
however,  that  5000  was  an  unusually  large  number  of  citizens  to  attend. 
Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  note,  opposes  the  allegation,  in  part,  by  remarking 
that "  the  law  required  not  only  the  presence  but  the  sanction  of  at  least 
6000  citizens  to  some  particular  decrees  of  the  assembly."  It  seems 
to  me  however  quite  possible,  that  in  cases  where  this  large  number  of 
votes  was  required,  as  in  the  ostracism,  and  where  there  was  no  discus- 
sion carried  on  immediately  before  the  voting — the  process  of  voting 
may  have  lasted  some  hours,  Uke  our  keeping  open  of  a  poll.  So  that 
though   more  than  6000  citizens   must  have  voted,  altogether — it 
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consequence  of  the  unavoidable  absences  of  nu- 
merous individuals  on  military  service  and  foreign 
travel. 
lllhetr       What  satisfaction  might  have  been  given,  by  this 
volution  is    allusion  to  the  fictitious  Five  Thousand,  or  by  the 
^e  ramp  ^  fallacious  reference  to  the  numbers,  real  or  pre« 
^fronr"  tended,  of  the  past  democratical  assemblies — had 
iTth"«mp  *^^se  envoys  carried  to  Samos  the  first  tidings  of 
i?l!r  Hun*   the  Athenian  revolution — we  cannot  say.     They 
dred,         wcrc  forestalled  by  Chsereas  the  officer  of  the  Para- 
lus  ;  who,  though  the  Four  Hundred  tried  to  detain 
him,  made  his  escape  and  hastened  to  Samos  to 
communicate  the  fearful  and  unexpected  change 
which  had  occurred  at  Athens.    Instead  of  hearing 
that  change  described  under  the  treacherous  ex« 
tenuations  prescribed  by  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus, 
the  armament  first  learnt  it  from  the  lips  of  Chae- 
reas,  who  told  them  at  once  the  extreme  truth — 
and  even  more  than  the  truth.     He  recounted  with 
indignation  that  every  Athenian,  who  ventured  to 
say  a  word  against  the  Four  Hundred  ruleris  of  the 
city,  was  punished  with  the  scourge — that  even  the 
wives  and  children  of  persons  hostile  to  them  were 
outraged — that  there  was  a  design  of  seizing  and 
imprisoning  the  relatives  of  the  democrats  at  Sa- 
mos, and  putting  them  to  death  if  the  latter  refused 
to  obey  orders  from  Athens.     The  simple  narra- 
tive, of  what  bad  really  occurred,  would  have  been 
quite  sufficient  to  provoke  in  the  armament  a  senti- 
ment of  detestation  against  the  Four  Hundred.   But 
these  additional  details  of  Chsereas,  partly  untrue, 

was  not  neeetaary  that  all  should  have  been  proaent  in  the  same 
assembly. 
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filled  them  with  uncoDtroUable  wrath,  which  they 
manifested  by  open  menace  against  the  known  par- 
tisans of  the  Four  Hundred  at  Samos,  as  well  as 
against  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  recent  oli- 
garchical conspiracy  in  the  island.  It  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  their  hands  were  arrested  by 
the  more  reflecting  citizens  present,  who  remon- 
strated against  the  madness  of  such  disorderly  pro- 
ceedings when  the  enemy  was  close  upon  them. 

But  though  violence  and  aggressive  insult  were  Ardent  de- 
thns  seasonably  checked,  the  sentiment  of  the  ar-  mMifMt«. 
mament  was  too  ardent  and  unanimous  to  be  satis-  emphadc 
fied  without  some  solemn,  emphatic,  and  decisive  JJlh  by^th" 
declaration  against  the  oligarchs  at  Athens.  A  great  ^^^^^ 
democratical  manifestation,  of  the  most  earnest  and  at  swdm 
imposing  character,  was  proclaimed,  chiefly  at  the  s^mim. 
instance  of  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus.    The  Athe- 
nian armament,  brought  together  in  one  grand  as- 
sembly, took  an  oath  by  the  most  stringent  sanctions 
— ^To  maintain  their  democracy — To  keep  up  friend- 
ship and  harmony  with  each  other — To  carry  on  the 
war  against  the  Peloponnesians  with  energy — ^To 
be  at  enmity  with  the  Four  Hundred  at  Athens, 
and  to  enter  into  no  amicable  communication  with 
them  whatever.    The  whole  armament  swore  to 
this  compact  with  enthusiasm,  and  even  those  who 
had  before  taken  part  in  the  oligarchical  movements 
were  forced  to  be  forward  in  the  ceremony'.    What 

*  Thacyd.  viii.  76.  Mrra  fie  tovto,  \afiwpSas  ^dij  €s  brjinoKpariav 
fiovk6fiafoi  fifToarija-cu  rii  cV  r^  Sdfi^  8  rt  Qpaovfiovkot  koi  QpdavXXoSf 
^ptuHTow  vavrw  rov^  trrpan^ras  row  ficytcrrovr  BpKOvs,  Koi  avrovt  rovs 
€K  rijs  oKiyapxias  fuzXiara,  ^  /i^v  drffiOKparria'ta-Oai  icai  6poyori(r§Uff  ical 
t6p  wp6s  UtXtmovrnialovf  w6K(fioy  wpoBvfmt  biol<r€w,  ical  Tolt  r€rpaK<H 
triois  troXtfuoi  rw  tfrfvOai  Koi  ovdtv  €iriKripvK(v«r6ai.     J9vii«»fiyv<riw  dt 
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lent  double  force  to  this  touching  scene,  was,  that 
the  entire  Samian  population,  every  male  of  the 
military  age,  took  the  oath  along  with  the  friendly 
armament.     Both  pledged  themselves  to  mutual 
fidelity  and  common  suffering  or  triumph,  whatever 
might  be  the  issue  of  the  contest.     Both  felt  that 
the  Peloponnesians  at  Miletus,  and  the  Four  Hun- 
dred at  Athens,  were  alifte  their  enemies,  and  that 
the  success  of  either  would  be  their  common  ruin. 
The  Athc        Pursuant  to  this  resolution — of  upholding  their 
mo^racVis    dcmocracy  and  at  the  same  time  sustaining  the  war 
t^ted'b'      against  the  Peloponnesians,  at  all  cost  or  peril  to 
tbe  anna-    thcmsclves — the  soldicrs  of  the  armament  now  took 
pabiic        a  step  unparalleled  in  Athenian  history.     Feeling 
JhlToid^ew  that  they   could  no  longer   receive   orders   from 
^rau  ^'    Athens  under  her  present  oligarchical  rulers,  with 
chosen.       ^hom  Charmiuus   and  others   among  their  own 
leaders  were  implicated,   they  constituted   them- 
selves  into  a  sort  of  community  apart,  and  held  an 
assembly  as  citizens  to  choose  anew  their  generals 
and  trierarchs.     Of  those  already  in  command, 
several  were  deposed  as  unworthy  of  trust ;  others 
being  elected  in  their  places,  especially  Thrasybulus 
and  Thrasyllus.     The  assembly  was  not  held  for 
election  alone.   It  was  a  scene  of  effusive  sympathy, 
animating  eloquence,  and  patriotism  generous  as 
well  as  resolute.    The  united  armament  felt  that 
they  were  the  real  Athens ;  the  guardians  of  her 
constitution — the  upholders  of  her  remaining  em- 

Ka\  2afAieiv  irdvrts  top  aMvSpKovol  iv  rj  ^Xcjci^,  Koi  rck  irpayftara  irdm-a 
Kal  rh  a7ro^(r6fi€va  cV  t&v  Kivbvvmv  (yvtKOivwravro  o2  crpariSiTai  rois 
2afuot£,  vofii{ovT€9  oft-c  €Kfivoi£  mro<rrpo<l>riv  <rwnipias  oCrt  inf>iirtv  tiuai, 
dXX'  tatf  re  o2  rerpajcdo-tot  Kparfi<rtia-iv  idv  rt  oi  €K  MiXi^rov  iroXffuoij 
dta<l}$apffa't<r$ai. 
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pire  and  glory — the  protectors  of  her  citizens  at 
home  against  those  conspirators  who  had  intruded 
themselves  wrongfully  into  the  Senate-house — the 
sole  barrier^  even  for  those  conspirators  themselves, 
against  the  hostile  Peloppnnesian  fleet.  '^  The  city 
has  revolted  from  tis"  (exclaimed  Thrasybulus  and 
others  in  pregnant  words  which  embodied  a  whole 
train  of  feeling  0.  **But  let  not  this  abate  our 
courage :  for  they  are  only  the  lesser  force — we  are 
the  greater  and  the  self-sufficing.  We  have  here 
the  whole  navy  of  the  state,  whereby  we  can  en- 
sure to  ourselves  the  contributions  from  our  de^ 
pendencies  just  as  well  as  if  we  started  from  Athens. 
We  have  the  hearty  attachment  of  Samos,  second 
in  power  only  to  Athens  herself,  and  serving  us  as 
a  military  station  against  the  enemy,  now  as  in 
the  past.  We  are  better  able  to  obtain  supplies 
for  ourselves,  than  those  in  the  city  for  themselves ; 
for  it  is  only  through  our  presence  at  Samos  that 
they  have  hitherto  kept  the  mouth  of  Peirseus  open. 
If  they  refuse  to  restore  to  us  our  democratical 
constitution,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  exclude 
them  from  the  sea  than  they  to  exclude  us.  What 
indeed  does  the  city  do  now  for  us  to  second  our 
efforts  against  the  enemy  ?  Little  or  nothing.  We 
have  lost  nothing  by  their  separation.  They  send 
\is  no  pay — they  leave  us  to  provide  maintenance 
for  ourselves — they  are  now  out  of  condition  for 
sending  us  even  good  counsel,  which  is  the  great 

*  Thucyd.  "viii.  76'  Kal  napMvia-ets  SWag  re  iwounivTo  iv  (r<t>i(nv 
auTois  dviardfievoi,  Koi  car  ov  dei  aBvfifw  Sri  r;  ttSXis  avrav  d<f>€- 
frTrjKe*  rovg  yhp  i\d(ra-ovs  oTri  (r<t>o»u  r&v  irXci^vov  Kal  is  irdvra  iropi^ 
IMiripwv  fieOto'Tdvai. 

VOL.  VIII.  F 
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Buperiority  of  a  city  over  a  camp^  As  counsellorSi 
we  here  are  better  than  they;  for  they  have  just 
committed  the  wrong  of  subverting  the  constitution 
of  our  common  country — while  we  are  striving  to 
maintain  it,  and  will  do  our  best  to  force  them  into 
the  same  track.  AlkibiadSs,  if  we  ensure  to  him 
a  safe  restoration^  will  cheerfully  bring  the  alliance 
of  Persia  to  sustain  us ;  and  even  if  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst — ^if  all  other  hopes  fail  us — our  power- 
ful naval  force  will  always  enable  us  to  find  places 
of  refuge  in  abundance,  with  city  and  territory 
adequate  to  our  wants." 

Such  was  the  encouraging  language  of  Thrasyllus 
and  Thrasybulus,  which  found  full  sympathy  in  the 
armament,  and  raised  among  them  a  spirit  of  ener- 
getic patriotism  and  resolution,  not  unworthy  of 
their  forefathers  when  refugees  at  Salamis  under 
the  invasion  of  XerxSs.  To  regain  their  democracy 
and  to  sustain  the  war  against  the  PeloponhesianSi 
were  impulses  alike  ardent  and  blended  in  the  same 
tide  of  generous  enthusiasm ;  a  tide  so  vehement 
as  to  sw^ep  before  it  the  reluctance  of  that  mino- 
rity who  had  before  been  inclined  to  the  oligar- 
chical movement.  But  besides  these  two  impulses, 
there  was  also  a  third,  tending  towards  the  recall 
of  AlkibiadSs ;  a  coadjutor,  if  in  many  ways  useful, 
yet  bringing  with  him  a  spirit  of  selfishness  and 

^  Thucyd.  yiii.  76.  Bpax^f  dc  ri  thai  xal  ovdci^  ^lor,  ^  «p6r  t^ 
mpiylyvtoBai  t&p  troKtfuw  ^  irSKis  xP^^^^*^^  i^i  '^<>^  ovdcV  diroX«»Xcicciiot, 
ot  yc  p,riT€  apyvpiop  Irt  etxop  irc/xircty,  dXX'  avroi  iiropi(ovTo  ol  arparw^ 
Toi,  ftrirt  fiwXwfta  xPt^^^t  o^€p  €V€Ka  wSkis  arparontlUiip  Kparti' 
aKK.il  Koi  €F  rwTois  rovs  fup  r/fuipTiiKiyaif  rovs  varpiovs  t»6fiovs  JcoraXv- 
irawraf,  avroi  d«  a-&[€ip  Ka\  cVc/vovr  vtipcur^aOai  wpoaapayKai/sw.  ^Qare 
oM  TQVTovs,  onrcp  &y  fiovktvoUv  n  xp^prrhPf  vaph  a^tta-i  x'^P*'^  cZnu. 
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duplicity  uncongenial  to  the  exalted  sentiment  now 
all-powerful  at  Samos^ 

Tbia  exile  had  been  the  first  to  originate  the  AikiUadCt 
oligarchical  conspiracy,  whereby  Athens,  already  mpond-' 
scarcely  adequate  to  the  exigences  of  her  foreign  ti^e^denL 
war,  was  now  paralysed  in  courage  and  torn  by  ^^ent 
civil  discord — ^preserved  from  absolute  ruin  only  by  •^ 
that  counter-enthusiasm  which  a  fortunate  turn  of 
circumstances  had  raised  up  at  Samos.  Having  at 
first  duped  the  conspirators  themselves  and  enabled 
them  to  dupe  the  sincere  democrats,  by  promising 
Persian  aid,  and  thus  floating  the  plot  over  its  first 
and  greatest  diflSculties — Alkibiadds  had  found 
himself  constrained  to  break  with  them  as  soon  as 
the  time  came  for  realising  his  promises.  But  he 
had  broken  gS  with  so  much  address  as  still  to 
keep  up  the  illusion  that  he  could  realise  them  if 
he  chose.  His  return  by  means  of  the  oligarchy 
being  now  impossible,  he  naturally  became  its 
enemy,  and  this  new  antipathy  superseded  his  feel- 
ing  of  revenge  against  the  democracy  for  having 
banished  him*    In  fact  he  was  disposed  (as  Phryni- 

^  The  application  of  the  AtheDiftas  at  Samoa  to  Alkibtad^,  reminda 
ua  of  the  emphatic  kngoage  in  which  Tacitua  characteriaea  an  incident 
in  aoma  reapecta  aimilar.  The  Roman  army,  fighting  in  the  cauae  of 
Yitelliua  againatVeapaaian,  had  been  betrayed  by  their  general  Ceedna, 
who  endeaTOured  to  cany  them  oyer  to  the  latter :  hia  army  howcTcr 
reftiaed  to  follow  him,  adhered  to  their  own  cauae,  and  put  him  under 
arreat.  Being  afterwaxda  defeated  by  the  troopa  of  Veapaaian,  and 
obtiged  to  capitulate  in  Cremona,  they  releaaed  Caecrna,  and  aolidted 
hia  interceaaion  to  obtain  fayourable  terma.  ''Primorea  caatrorum 
nomen  atque  imaginea  Vitellii  amoliuntors  catenaa  Cecinie  (nam  etiam 
turn  Tinctua  erat)  exaolvunt,  orantque,  ut  cauaae  ausB  deprecator  ad- 
ffiftat :  aapemantem  tumentemqae  lacrymia  fatigant.  Bxtremum  ma» 
hnm,  tot  fortMmi  viri,  proditmt  opem  invoomtei"  (Tacitua, 
Hiator.  iii.  31). 

f2 
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chushad  truly  said  about  him)^  to  avail  himself 
indifferently  of  either,  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  presented  itself  as  a  serviceable  agency  for 
his  ambitious  views.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the 
turn  of  affairs  at  Samos  had  made  itself  manifest, 
he  opened  communication  with  Thrasybulus  and 
the  democratical  leaders^,  renewing  to  them  the 
same  promises  of  Persian  alliance,  on  condition  of 
his  own  restoration,  as  he  had  before  made  to  Pei^ 
Sander  and  the  oligarchical  party.  Thrasybulus 
and  his  colleagues  either  sincerely  believed  him,  or 
at  least  thought  that  his  restoration  afforded  a 
possibility,  not  to  be  neglected,  of  obtaining  Per- 
sian aid,  without  which  they  despaired  of  the  war. 
Such  possibility  would  at  least  infuse  spirit  into  the 
soldiers ;  while  the  restoration  was  now  proposed 
without  the  terrible  condition  which  had  before 
accompanied  it,  of  renouncing  the  democratical 
constitution. 
Aikibiadis  It  was  not  without  difficulty,  however,  nor  until 
s^M,on  after  more  than  one  assembly  and  discussion^  that 
tioVor^e  Thrasybulus  prevailed  on  the  armament  to  pass  a 
armament,  ^^jg  ^f  securfty  and  restoration  to  Alkibiadds.  As 
Athenian  citizens,  the  soldiers  probably  were  un- 
willing to  take  upon  them  the  reversal  of  a  sentence 
solemnly  passed  by  the  democratical  tribunal,  on 
the  ground  of  irreligion  with  suspicion  of  treason. 
They  were  however  induced  to  pass  the  vote,  after 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  48. 

^  Thucydid^  does  not  expressly  mention  this  communication — ^but  it 
-is  implied  in  the  words  'AkKipidfhjv — Aa-fitvov  irapcfccv,  &c.  (viii.  76). 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  81.  Qpaavfiovkos,  oe/  r*  rijt  avrijg  yv&firjs  c^iJ- 
fitvos,  /n-cid^  fUTttrnjo't  rA  irpayfiarOj  ^crrt  Karaytiv  'AkKipidlhiv,  Ka\ 
TcXos  At*  wKKkritrias  tfirwio't  t6  7r\rj$ot  T&v  orpartvT&p,  &c. 
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which  Thrasybulas  sailed  over  to  the  Asiatic  coast, 
brought  across  AlkibiadSs  to  the  island,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  the  assembled  armament.  The  supple 
exile,  who  had  denounced  the  democracy  so  bit- 
terly both  at  Sparta,  and  in  his  correspondence 
with  the  oligarchical  conspirators,  knew  well  how 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  sympathies  of  the  demo- 
cratical  assembly  now.  before  him.  He  began  by 
deploring  the  sentence  of  banishment  passed  against 
him,  and  throwing  the  blame  of  it,  not  upon  the 
injustice  of  his  countrymen,  but  upon  his  own  un- 
happy destiny  \  He  then  entered  upon  the  public 
prospects  of  the  moment,  pledging  himself  with 
entire  confldence  to  realise  the  hopes  of  Persian  al- 
liance, and  boasting  in  terms  not  merely  ostentatious 
but  even  extravagant,  of  the  ascendant  influence 
which  he  possessed  over  TissaphernSs.  The  satrap 
had  promised  him  (so  the  speech  went  on)  never  to 
let  the  Athenians  want  for  pay,  as  soon  as  he  once 
came  to  trust  them  ;  not  even  if  it  were  necessary 
to  issue  out  his  last  daric  or  to  coin  his  own  silver 
couch  into  money.  Nor  would  he  require  any 
farther  condition  to  induce  him  to  trust  them,  ex- 
cept that  AlkibiadSs  should  be  restored  and  should 
become  their  guarantee.  Not  only  would  he  fur- 
nish the  Athenians  with  pay,  but  he  would,  besides, 
bring  up  to  their  aid  the  Phenician  fleet,  which  was 

'  Thucyd.  yiii.  81.  ytpofttvris  d^  cxicXi/enas  njv  re  Ibiav  (vft^opau 
TTJs  ifkvyrjs  iir-griaaaro  Koi  ay»\o<^vparo  6  'AXKifiiddrjs,  &c. 

Contrast  the  different  language  of  AlkibiadSs,  vi.  92;  viii.  47. 

For  the  word  (vftxpophv,  compare  i.  127. 

Nothing  can  be  more  false  and  perverted  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  proceedings  of  Alkibiad^,  during  this  period,  are  presented  in  the 
Oration  of  Uokrat^  de  Bigia,  sect.  18-23. 
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already  at  Aspendus — ^instead  of  placing  it  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Peloponnesians. 
Confidence       la  the  commuiiications  of  Alkibiadds  with  Peisan^ 
^elrmL    der  and  his  coadjutors,  Alkibiadds  had  pretended 
i^^^^"  that  the  Great  King  could  have  no  confidence  in 
and^pro-     jj^g  Athenians  unless  they  not  only  restored  him, 
Aey  choMe  fcut  abnegated  their  democracy.     On  this  occasion, 
their  ge-     the  latter  condition  was  withdrawn,  and  the  con* 
fidence  of  the  Great  King  was  said  to  be  more  easily 
accorded.     But  though  AlkibiadSs  thus  presented 
himself  with  a  new  falsehood,  as  well  as  with  a  new 
vein  of  political  sentiment,  his  discourse  was  emi- 
nently successful.     It  answered  all  the  various 
purposes  which  he  contemplated — ^partly  of  intimi- 
dating  and  disuniting  the  oligarchical  conspirators 
at  home — partly  of  exalting  his  own  grandeur  in 
the  eyes  of  the  armament — ^partly  of  sowing  mistrust 
between  the  Spartans  and  TissaphernSs.    It  was  in 
such  full  harmony  with  both  the  reigning  feelings 
'  of  the  armament — eagerness  to  put  down  the  Four 
Hundred,  as  well  as  to  get  the  better  of  their  Pelo«- 
ponnesian  enemies  in  Ionia — that  the  hearers  were 
not  disposed  to  scrutinise  narrowly  the  grounds 
upon  which  his  assurances  rested.     In  the  fulness 
of  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  they  elected  him 
general  along  with  Thrasybulus  and  the  rest ;  con- 
ceiving redoubled  hopes  of  victory  over  their  ene- 
mies both  at  Athens  and  at  Miletus.     So  com- 
pletely indeed  were  their  imaginations  filled  with 
the  prospect  of  Persian  aid,  against  their  enemies 
in  Ionia,  that  alarm  for  the  danger  of  Athens  under 
the  government  of  the  Four  Hundred  became  the 
predominant  feeling ;  and  many  voices  were  even 
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raised  in  favour  of  sailing  to  Peirseus  for  the  rescue 
of  the  city.  But  AlkibiadSs,  knowing  well  (what 
the  armament  did  not  know)  that  his  own  promises 
of  Persian  pay  and  fleet  were  a  mere  delusion,  stre- 
nuously dissuaded  such  a  movement,  which  would 
have  left  the  dependencies  in  Ionia  defenceless 
against  the  Peloponnesians.  As  soon  as  the  as- 
sembly broke  up,  he  crossed  over  again  to  the  main- 
land,  under  pretence  of  concerting  measures  with 
'nssaphemds  to  realise  his  recent  engagements. 

Relieved,  substantially  though  not  in  strict  form,  New  pod. 
from  the  penalties  of  exile,  Alkibiadds  was  thus  ^ubLes 
launched  in  a  new  career.  After  having  first  played  ^^'^J^ 
the  game  of  Athens  against  Sparta,  next  that  of  ambition. 
Sparta  against  Athens,  thirdly  tbat  of  Tissaphernds 
against  both— he  now  professed  to  take  up  again 
the  promotion  of  Athenian  interests.  In  reality, 
however,  he  was,  and  had  always  been,  playing  his 
own  game,  or  obeying  his  own  self-interest,  am- 
bition,  or  antipathy.  He  was  at  this  time  eager  to 
make  a  show  of  intimate  and  confidential  commu- 
nication with  Tissaphemds,  in  order  that  he  might 
thereby  impose  upon  the  Athenians  at  Samos ;  to 
communicate  to  the  satrap  his  recent  election  as 
general  of  the  Athenian  force^  that  his  importance 
with  the  Persians  might  be  enhanced  ;  and  lastly, 
by  passing  backwards  and  forwards  from  Tissa- 
phem6s  to  the  Athenian  camp,  to  exhibit  an  ap- 
pearance of  friendly  concert  between  the  two,  which 
might  sow  mistrust  and  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the 
Peloponnesians.  In  this  tripartite  manoeuvring, 
so  suitable  to  his  habitual  character,  he  was  more 
or  less  successful ;  especially  in  regard  to  the  latter 
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purpose.     For  though  he  never  had  any  serious 
chance  of  inducing  TissaphernSs  to  assist  the  Athe- 
nians, he  did  nevertheless  contribute  to  alienate 
him  from  the  enemy,  as  well  as  the  enemy  from 
him\ 
The  envoys      Without  any  longcr  delay  in  the  camp  of  Tissa- 
Hundred     phcmSs  than  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  faith  of 
slm^      the  Athenians  in  his  promise  of  Persian  aid,  Alki- 
Mntbfifnt   l>iad6s  returned  to  Samos,  where  he  was  found  by  the 
back  by  the  tgn  envoys  sent  by  the  Four  Hundred  from  Athens, 

armament.  j  j  ' 

on  their  first  arrival.  These  envoys  had  been  long 
in  their  voyage ;  having  made  a  considerable  stay  at 
Delos,  under  alarm  from  intelligence  of  the  previous 
visit  of  Chaereas,  and  the  furious  indignation  which 
his  narrative  had  provoked*.  At  length  they  reached 
Samos,  and  were  invited  by  the  generals  to  make 
their  communication  to  the  assembled  armament. 
They  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  procuring  a  bear- 
ing— so  strong  was  the  antipathy  against  them — 
so  loud  were  the  cries  that  the  subverters  of  the 
democracy  ought  to  be  put  to  death.  Silence  being 
at  length  obtained,  they  proceeded  to  state  that  the 
late  revolution  had  been  brough£  to  pass  for  the 
salvation  of  the  city,  and  especially  for  the  economy 
of  the  public  treasure,  by  suppressing  the  salaried 
civil  functions  of  the  democracy,  and  thus  leaving 
more  pay  for  the  soldiers® :  that  there  was  no  pur- 
pose of  mischief  in  the  change,  still  less  of  betrayal 
to  the  enemy,  which  might  already  have  been  ef- 

»  Thucyd.  viu.  82,  83,  87.  »  Thucyd.  viii.  77-86. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  86.  E2  d<  h  thrtkiiav  ri  ivvTerfUfTai,  &<rrt  ravs 
orpaTugras  ^X^iv  rpo<l>rfy,  iraw  €frat»€iP. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  answer  of  Alkibiadls  to  the  envoys,  and  there- 
fore indicates  what  they  had  urged. 
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fected,  had  such  been  the  inteation  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  when  Agis  advanced  from  Dekeleia  up  to 
the  walls :  that  the  citizens,  now  possessing  the 
political  franchise,  were,  not  Four  Hundred  only, 
but  Five  Thousand  in  number,  all  of  whom  would 
take  their  turn  in  rotation  for  the  places  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Four  Hundred^ :  that  the  recitals  of 
Chaereas,  affirming  ill-usage  to  have  been  offered  to 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  86.  twv  tc  7r€vraiHa'X(X(a>y  ori  irdvrts  cV  r^  t^p^t 
litBt^owrw,  &c.  I  dissent  from  Dr.  Arnold's  construction  of  this 
passage,  whicb  is  followed  both  by  Poppo  and  by  Goller.  He  says  in 
his  note — "The  sense  must  clearly  be>  '  that  all  the  citizens  should  be 
of  the  five  thousand  in  their  turn/  however  strange  the  expression  may 
8eem>  fA«^c(ov<rt  t&u  7r€vr(uu<rxi\ioiv,  But  without  refenring  to  the 
absurdity  of  the  meaning,  that  all  the  Five  Thousand  should  partake 
of  the  government  in  their  turn — for  they  all  partook  of  it  as  being  the 
sovereign  assembly — ^yet  ixfrtx^tv  in  this  sense  "would  require  r&v  npay^ 
fwrav  after  it,  and  would  be  at  least  as  harsh,  standing  alone,  as  in  the 
construction  of  lutdt^ovai  r&v  niirraKia'xCkioovJ' 

Upon  this  I  remark— 1.  yimx^tv  may  be  construed  with  a  geni- 
tive case  not  actually  expressed,  but  understood  out  of  the  words  pre- 
ceding; as  we  may  see  by  Thucyd.  ii.  16,  where  I  agree  with  the  in- 
terpretation suggested  by  Matthise  (Gr.  Gr.  §  325),  rather  than  with 
Dr.  Arnold's  note. 

2.  In  the  present  instance,  we  are  not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
gathering  a  genitive  case  for  /icrcxciv  by  implication  out  of  previous 
pbraseology :  for  the  express  genitive  case  stands  there  a  line  or  two 
before — rris  n6\€cii,  the  idea  of  which  is  carried  down  withont  being 
ever  dropped — ol  d*  dir^yycXXof,  m  o6t€  eVl  tiat^op^  rrjs  irdXcttr  ij 
luratTraa-ii  ycvotro,  aXX'  hii  aaTrjpit^  o^ff  tnx  rotr  Tro\€plois  irapabo6fj 

(i.  e.  ^  9r<$Xif) T&v  re  7rcyraici(rx(Xt«»v  Sri  vdtfrtt  iv  r^  f-^P^^  fic^- 

c^ovo'cir  (i.  e.  iTJs  vSktfos), 

There  is  therefore  no  harshness  of  expression;  nor  is  there  any 
absurdity  of  meaning,  as  we  may  see  by  the  repetition  of  the  veiy  same 
in  viii.  93 — Xiyovr^s  row  rt  TrevroKtcrxi^iovs  dvoffHive^v,  Koi  €k  rovrtav 
iv  fi€p€i,  §  hv  Toit  n€vraKiax*^i^^  ^OKJ,  rovs  rtrpaKoa-lovs 
iftrta-Bai,  &c. 

Dr.  Arnold's  designation  of  these  Five  Thousand  as  "  the  sovereign 
assembly  "  is  not  very  accurate.  They  were  not  an  assembly  at  all : 
tbey  had  never  been  called  together,  nor  bad  anything  been  said  about 
an  intention  of  calling  them  together :  in  reality,  they  were  but  a  fiction 
and  a  name — but  even  the  Four  Hundred  themselves  pretended  only 
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the  relatives  of  the  soldiers  at  Athens^  were  utterly 
false  and  calumnious. 
Eagerness        Such  Were  the  topics  on  which  the  envoys  in- 
mament  to    sisted,  iu  au  apologetic  strain,  at  considerable  length, 
PdrBii»— is  but  without  any  effect  in  conciliating  the  soldiers 
na^ed']^    who  heard  them.     The  general  resentment  against 
— hi?an^'   the  Four  Hundred  was  expressed  by  several  persons 
swertothe  preseut  iu  public  speech,   by  others  in  private 
manifestation  of  feeling  against  the  envoys :  and  so 
passionately  was  this  sentiment  aggravated — con- 
sisting not  only  of  wrath  for  what  the  oligarchy 
had  done,  but  of  fear  for  what  they  might  do — that 
the  proposition  of  sailing  immediately  to  the  Peirasus 
was  revived  with  greater  ardour  than  before.    Al- 
kibiadSs,  who  had  already  once  discountenanced 
this  design,  now  stood  forward  to  repel  it  again. 
Nevertheless  all  the  plenitude  of  his  influence, 
then  greater  than  that  of  any  other  officer  in  the 
armament,  and  seconded  by  the  esteemed  character 
as  well  as  the  loud  voice  of  Thrasybulus\  was  re- 
quired to  avert  it.     But  for  him  it  would  have  been 
executed.     While  he  reproved  and  silenced  those 
who  were  most  clamorous  against  the  envoys,  he 
took  upon  himself  to  give  to  the  latter  a  public 
answer  in  the  name  of  the  collective  armament. 
"  We  make  no  objection  (he  said)  to  the  power  of 
the  Five  Thousand :  but  the  Four  Hundred  must 


to  talk  of  them  as  partnera  in  the  conspiracy  and  levolution,  not  aa  on 
assembly  to  he  convoked— frcvroucKrxtXioc — ol  irpdo'<rovT€s  (viii.  7^)* 

Aa  to  the  idea  of  hringing  all  the  remaining  dtixena  to  equal  pri- 
tilegea  (in  rotation)  with  the  Five  Thousand,  we  shall  see  that  it  was 
neyer  hroached  until  oonsidecshly  after  the  Four  Hundred  had  heen 
put  down. 

>  Plutarch,  Alkihiadfa,  o.  26. 


.Cha».  1X11.2         tbupbr  or  Tits  amiament.  n 

go  about  their  business,  and  reinstate  the  Senate  of 
Five  Hundred  as  it  was  before.  We  are  much  obliged 
for  what  you  have  done  in  the  way  of  economy,  so 
as  to  increase  the  pay  available  for  the  soldiers. 
Above  all,  maintain  the  war  strenuously,  without 
any  flinching  before  the  enemy.  For  if  the  city  be 
now  safely  held,  there  is  good  hope  that  we  may 
make  up  the  mutual  differences  between  us  by 
amicable  settlement ;  but  if  once  either  of  us  perish, 
either  we  here  or  you  at  home,  there  will  be  nor- 
thing left  for  the  other  to  make  up  with^" 

With  this  reply  he  dismissed  the  envoys ;  the  nimiuiTe 

AQTlOS  Ok 

armament  reluctantly  abandoning  their  wish  of  Aiubiad^t 
sailing  to  Athens.     Thucydidds  insists  much  on  iTb^ob!^ 
the  capital  service  which  Alkibiadds  then  rendered  ^'I^^** 
to  his  country,  by  arresting  a  project  which  would  ^^^ 
have  had  the  effect  of  leaving  all  Ionia  and  the 
Hellespont  defenceless  against  the  Peloponnesians. 
His  advice  doubtless  turned  out  well  in  the  result } 
yet  if  we  contemplate  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
moment  when  he  gave  it,  we  shall  be  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  prudential  calculation  was  not  rather 
against  him,  and  in  favour  of  tbe  impulse  of  the 
armament.     For  what  was  to  hinder  the  Four 
Hundred  from  patching  up  a  peace  with  Sparta, 
and  getting  a  lAcedsemonian  garrison  into  Athens 
to  help  them  in  maintaining  their  dominion  f    Even 
apart  from  ambition,  this  was  their  best  chance,  if 
not  their  only  chance,  of  safety  for  themselves : 

*  Thueyd.  nii.  86.  Kol  rSKka  iKiktvtp  cbrvx^iy*  '^^  f^^  MMpai 
ToU  ?roXcfi/occ  9p6s  yxv  yhp  atl>as  avraitf  <r»Cofifvrif  rijg  ir6k(»g  «roXX^y 
cXsrtda  wlvai  ical  (pfififivaif  tt  d^  Ava(  t6  h-epov  (r(l>aX.Ti<rrr<u  fj  n^  tp  2dfi^ 
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and  we  shall  presently  see  that  they  tried  to  do  it 
^— being  prevented  from  succeedingi  partly  indeed 
by  the  mutiny  which  arose  against  them  at  Athens, 
but  still  more  by  the  stupidity  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
themselves.  Alkibiadds  could  not  really  imagine 
that  the  Four  Hundred  would  obey  his  mandate  de*p 
livered  to  the  envoys,  and  resign  their  power  volun- 
tarily. But  if  they  remained  masters  of  Athens, 
who  could  calculate  what  they  would  do — after 
having  received  this  declaration  of  hostility  from 
Samos — not  merely  in  regard  to  the  foreign  enemy, 
but  even  in  regard  to  the  relatives  of  the  absent 
soldiers  ?  Whether  we  look  to  the  legitimate  ap- 
prehensions of  the  soldiers,  inevitable  while  their 
relatives  were  thus  exposed,  and  almost  unnerving 
them  as  to  the  hearty  prosecution  of  the  war  abroad 
in  their  utter  uncertainty  with  regard  to  matters  at 
home — or  to  the  chance  of  irreparable  public  ca* 
lamity,  greater  even  than  the  loss  of  Ionia,  by  the 
betrayal  of  Athens  to  the  enemy — we  shall  be  dis- 
posed  to  conclude  that  the  impulse  of  the  armament 
was  not  merely  natural,  but  even  founded  on  a  more 
prudent  estimate  of  the  actual  chances,  and  that 
AlkibiadSs  was  nothing  more  than  fortunate  in  a 
sanguine  venture.  And  if,  instead  of  the  actual 
chances,  we  look  to  the  chances  as  Alkibiadds  re* 
presented,  and  as  the  armament  conceived  them 
upon  his  authority — ^viz.  that  the  Phenician  fleet 
was  close  at  hand  to  act  against  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  Ionia — we  shall  sympathise  yet  more  with  the 
defensive  movement  homeward.  Alkibiadds  had  an 
advantage  over  every  one  else,  simply  by  knowing 
his  own  falsehoods. 


CaAP.LXIf.]  ENVOYS  FROM  ARGOS.  tf 

'   At  the  same  assembly  were  introduced  envoys  EnToys 
from  Argos,  bearing  a  mission  of  recognition  and  an  A^^/t^ 
offer  of  aid  to  the  Athenian  Demos  in  Samos.    They  S«n  Demw 
came  in  an  Athenian  trireme,  navigated  by  the  Pa-  ■*  samoi," 
rali  who  had  brought  home  Chaereas  in  the  Paralus 
from  Samos  to  Athens, and  had  been  then  transferred  % 

into  a  common  ship  of  war,  and  sent  to  cruise  about 
£uboea.  Since  that  time,  however,  they  had  been 
directed  to  convey  Laespodias,  Aristophon,  and  Me- 
ldsias\  as  ambassadors  from  the  Four  Hundred  to 
Sparta.  But  when  crossing  the  Argolic  Gulf,  prO'* 
bably  under  orders  to  land  at  Prasiae,  they  declared 
against  the  oligarchy,  sailed  to  Argos,  and  there  de- 
posited as  prisoners  the  three  ambassadors,  who  had 
all  been  active  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hun*- 
dred.  Being  then  about  to  depart  for  Samos,  they 
were  requested  by  the  Argeians  to  carry  thither  their 
envoys,  who  were  dismissed  by  AlkibiadSs  with  an 
expression  of  gratitude,  and  with  a  hope  that  their 
aid  would  be  ready  when  called  for. 

Meanwhile  the  envoys  returned  from  Samos  to  ^^^  ^^ 
Athens,  carrying  back  to  the  Four  Hundred  the  JJy"pJJ^ 
unwelcome  news  of  their  total  failure  with  the  ar-  Hundred 

^  from  Samos 

mament.     A  little  before,  it  appears,  some  of  the  toAtheoB— 
trierarchs  on  service  at  the  Hellespont  had  returned  apecuof  the 
to  Athens  also — Eratosthenfis,  latroklds  and  others,  °*'«"^**y- 
who  had  tried  to  turn  their  squadron  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  oligarchical  conspirators,  but  had  been 
baffled  and  driven  off  by  the  inflexible  democracy 

>  Thncyd.  yiii.  86.  It  is  veiy  probable  that  the  MelSsias  here  men- 
tioned was  the  son  of  that  ThucydidSs  who  was  the  leading  political 
opponent  of  Perikl^s.  MelSsias  appears  aa  one  of  the  dramatis  jper- 
S0H4B  in  Plato's  dialogue  called  Laches. 
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of  their  own  seameIl^  If  at  Athens,  the  calcula- 
tions of  these  conspirators  had  succeeded  more 
triumphantly  than  could  have  been  expected  before-* 
hand,  everywhere  else  they  had  completely  mis* 
carried ;  not  merely  at  Samos  and  in  the  fleet,  but 
also  with  the  allied  dependencies.  At  the  time  when 
Peisander  quitted  Samos  for  Athens  to  consum* 
mate  the  oligarchical  conspiracy  even  without  Al- 
kibiad^s,  he  and  others  had  gone  round  many  of 
the  dependencies  and  had  effected  a  similar  revo* 
lution  in  their  internal  government,  in  hopes  that 
they  would  thus  become  attached  to  the  new  oli- 
garchy  at  Athens.  But  this  anticipation  (as  Phry- 
nichus  had  predicted)  was  nowhere  realised.  The 
newly-created  oligarchies  only  became  more  anxious 
for  complete  autonomy  than  the  democracies  had 
been  before.  At  Thasos  especially,  a  body  of  exiles 
who  had  for  some  time  dwelt  in  Peloponnesus  were 
recalled,  and  active  preparations  were  made  for  re- 
volt,  by  new  fortifications  as  well  as  by  new  tri- 
remes^. Instead  of  strengthening  their  hold  on  the 
maritime  empire,  the  Four  Hundred  thus  found 
that  they  had  actually  weakened  it ;  while  the  pro* 
nounced  hostility  of  the  armament  at  Samos  not 
only  put  an  end  to  all  their  hopes  abroad,  but  ren- 
dered their  situation  at  home  altogether  precarious. 
From  the  moment  when  the  coadjutors  of  Anti- 

'  Lytiaa  cont.  Entotthen.  lect.  43.  c.  9.  p.  411  Reiik.  ov  y^  vw 
frp&roy  (EratoBthends)  rf  v/icWpy  irX^^f  4  rii  ivayrta  ^trpa^py  dXX<^  jccA 
hr\  r&p  TtrpaKoaimp  iv  ry  (rrparoTTt^tp  6\iyapxlap  KaBtariig  (if>€vy€P  i^ 
'EXkriawAifTov  rpttipApxot  ftoraXiir^v  r^  tfovv,  /mt^  *laTpoKktovt  koX 

M(m9 (i^<SfMyoff  dc  dcvpo  roMbna  row  fiwKoiUwoit  ^fUMpariajf 

c2mu  lirparrc. 

•  Thucyd*  viii.  64. 
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pbon  first  learnt,  through  the  arrival  of  Chsereas  at  Mutmit 
Athens,  the  proclamation  of  the  democracy  at  Sa-  among  the 
mos — discord,  mistrust,  and  alarm  began  to  spread  ^^  th^- 
even  among  their  own  members ;  together  with  i^  JjJ^tion" 
conviction  that  the  oligarchy  could  never  stand  ex-  ^J^' 
cept  through  the  presence  of  a  Peloponnesian  gar-  Then- 
rison  in  Athens.  While  Antiphon  and  Phrynichusi  "  "*  ** 
the  leading  minds  who  directed  the  majority  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  despatched  envoys  to  Sparta  for  con- 
cluding peace  (these  envoys  never  reached  Sparta, 
being  seized  by  the  Parali  and  sent  prisoners  to  Ar« 
gos,  as  above  stated)  and  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  special  fort  at  Eetioneia,  the  projecting  mole 
which  contracted  and  commanded,  on  the  northern 
side,  the  narrow  entrance  of  Peirseus — ^there  began 
to  arise  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Four  Hundred  an 
opposition  minority  affecting  popular  sentiment^ 
among  whom  the  most  conspicuous  persons  were 
TheramenSs  and  AristokratS8\ 

Though  these  men  had  stood  forward  promi- 
nently as  contrivers  and  actors  throughout  the  whole 
progress  of  the  conspiracy,  they  now  found  them- 
selves bitterly  disappointed  by  the  result.  Indivi- 
dually, their  ascendency  with  their  colleagues  was 
inferior  to  that  of  Peisander,  Kallseschrus,  Phryni- 
chus,  and  others ;  while,  collectively,  the  ill-gotten 
power  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  diminished  in  value, 
as  much  as  it  was  aggravated  in  peril,  by  the  loss 
of  the  foreign  empire  and  the  alienation  of  their 

*  Thncyd.  viii.  89,  90.  The  Kpraentetion  of  the  ehazacter  and  mo- 
tiyee  oi  Theramen^,  as  giyen  by  Lyrias  in  the  Oration  contra  Erato- 
•thenem  (Orat.  zii.  aect.  66, 67«  79;  Orat.  ziii.  cont.  Agoiat.  sect  12-17X 
is  quite  in  harmony  with  that  of  Thu^did^  (im.  89) :  eompaie  Aii- 
•tophan.  Ban.  641*966}  Xeaoph.  Hellea,  ii.d«  27-30. 
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Samian  armament.  Now  began  the  workings  of 
jealousy  and  strife  among  the  successful  conspira-* 
tors,  each  of  whom  had  entered  into  the  scheme 
with  unbounded  expectations  of  personal  ambition 
for  himself — each  had  counted  on  stepping  at  once 
into  the  first  place  among  the  new  oligarchical  body. 
In  a  democracy  (observes  Thucydidfis)  contentions 
for  power  and  pre-eminence  provoke  in  the  unsuc^ 
cessful  competitors  less  of  fierce  antipathy  and 
sense  of  injustice,  than  in  an  oligarchy ;  for  the 
losing  candidates  acquiesce  with  comparatively  lit- 
tle repugnance  in  the  unfavourable  vote  of  a  large 
miscellaneous  body  of  unknown  citizens ;  but  they 
are  angry  at  being  put  aside  by  a  few  known  com- 
rades, their  rivals  as  well  as  their  equals :  more- 
over at  the  moment  when  an  oligarchy  of  ambitious 
meA  has  just  raised  itself  on  the  ruins  of  a  demo- 
cracy, every  man  of  the  conspirators  is  in  exag- 
gerated expectation — every  one  thinks  himself  en- 
titled to  become  at  once  the  first  man  of  the  body, 
and  is  dissatisfied  if  he  be  merely  put  upon  a  level 
with  the  rest\ 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  89.  fjv  be  tovto  fuv  <rx9/ia  wdKiriKhy  row  \6yov  avrois, 
Kar  Ibias  be  ^iXori/Aia;  ol  iroWoi  avrav  r^  roiovr<a  irpoa-€K€i,VTO,  iv  ^tp 
Koi  lioXiara  oXtyapxia  ex  brfpLOKparias  yeyofievrj  dir^Xvrai,  Hdvres  yap 
av$ijp*p6v  d^tovoriv  ov^  6ir<as  leroi,  dKKk  Koi  iroKv  frp&ros  avr6s  €Kacrro9 
tlvav  €K  be  brjiLOKparias  alpeceois  yiyvopetnjs,  p^ov  r^  diroficUvovraf  «br  ovk 
drr^  tS>p  6pjoi<aVf  ika<ra'ovp.ev6g  ris  0€pc4. 

I  give  in  the  text  what  appears  to  me  the  proper  sense  of  this  pas- 
sage, the  last  words  of  which  are  ohscure :  see  the  long  notes  of  the 
commentators,  especially  Dr.  Arnold  and  Poppo.  Dr.  Arnold  considers 
r&v  6fjLolav  as  a  neuter,  and  gives  the  paraphrase  of  the  last  clause  as 
follows : — "  Whereas  under  an  old  established  government,  they  (am- 
bitious men  of  talent)  are  prepared  to  fail :  they  know  that  the  weight 
of  the  government  is  against  them,  and  are  thus  spared  the  peculiar 
pain  of  being  beaten  in  a  fair  race,  when  they  and  their  competitors 
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Such  were  the  feelings  of  disappointed  ambition, 
mingled  with  despondency,  which  sprung  up  among 

start  with  equal  advantages,  and  there  is  nothing  to  lessen  the  mortifi- 
cation of  defeat.  *Arrh  rS>p  6fiowp  ikacrcrovfuvw,  is,  being  beaten  when 
the  game  is  equal,  when  the  terms  of  the  match  are  fair.'* 

I  cannot  concur  in  Dr.  Arnold's  explanation  of  these  words,  or  of 
the  general  sense  of  the  passage.  He  thinks  that  Thuc}'did6s  means 
to  affirm  what  applies  generally  ''  to  an  opposition  minority  when  it 
succeeds  in  revolutionizing  the  established  government,  whether  the 
government  be  a  democracy  or  a  monarchy — whether  the  minority  be 
an  aristocratical  party  or  a  popular  one."  It  seems  to  me,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  affirmation  bears  only  on  the  special  case  of  an 
oligarchical  conspiracy  subverting  a  democracy,  and  that  the  compari- 
son taken  is  only  applicable  to  the  state  of  things  as  it  stood  under  the 
preceding  democracy. 

Next,  the  explanation  given  of  the  words  by  Dr.  Arnold  assumes  that 
'*  to  be  beaten  in  a  fair  race,  or  when  the  terms  of  the  match  are  fair," 
causes  to  the  loser  the  maximum  of  pain  and  offence.  This  is  surely 
not  the  fact ;  or  rather,  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  The  man  who  loses 
his  cause  or  his  election  through  unjust  favour,  jealousy,  or  antipathy,  is 
more  hurt  than  if  he  had  lost  it  under  (nrcumstances  where  he  could 
find  no  injustice  ta  complain  of.  In  both  cases,  he  is  doubtless  morti- 
fied; but  if  there  be  injustice,  he  is  offended  and  angry  as  well  as 
mortified ;  he  is  disposed  to  take  vengeance  on  men  whom  he  looks 
upon  as  his  personal  enemies.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  the  mor- 
tification of  simple  failure,  from  the  discontent  and  anger  arising  out  of 
belief  that  the  failure  has  been  unjustly  brought  about :  it  is  this  dis- 
content, tending  to  break  out  in  active  opposition,  which  ThucydidSs 
has  present  to  his  mind  in  the  comparison  which  he  takes  between  the 
state  of  feeling  which  precedes  and  follows  the  subversion  of  the  de- 
mocracy. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  rav  6fioi<op  are  masculine,  and  that 
they  have  reference  (like  irdi^rcs  and  Xo-ol  in  the  preceding  line)  to  the 
privileged  minority  of  equal  confederates  who  are  supposed  to  have  just 
got  possession  of  the  government.  At  Sparta,  the  word  cl  6fioiot  ac- 
quired a  sort  of  technical  sense  to  designate  the  small  ascendent  mi- 
nority of  wealthy  Spartan  citizens,  who  monopolised  in  their  own  hands 
political  power,  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  the  remainder  (see  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  iii.  3,  5 ;  Xenoph.  Resp.  Lac.  x.  7 ;  xiii.  I ;  Demosth.  cont. 
Lept.  s.  88).  Now  these  oftoiot  or  peers,  here  indicated  by  Thucydidds 
as  the  peers  of  a  recently-formed  oligarchy,  are  not  merely  equal  among 
themselves,  but  rivals  one  with  another,  and  personally  known  to  each 
other.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  all  these  attributes  as  tacitly 
implied  (though  not  literally  designated  or  connoted)  by  the  word  ^fuxoc 
or  peers ;  because  the  comparison  instituted  by  ThucydidSs  is  founded 
VOL.  VIII.  Q 
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a  minority  of  the  Four  Hundred,  immediately  afterthe 
news  of  the  proclamation  of  the  democracy  at  Samos 

on  all  the  attributes  taken  together ;  just  as  Aristotle  (Rhetoric,  ii.  8 ; 
ii.  13,  4),  in  speaking  of  the  envy  and  jealousy  apt  to  arise  towards  tovs 
6fjLoiovs,  considers  them  as  am-epdarat  and  dvTay<avioTas. 

The  Four  Hundred  at  Athens  were  all  peers — equals,  rivals,  and  per- 
sonally kno?ni  among  one  another — who  had  just  raised  themselves  by 
joint  conspiracy  to  Supreme  power.  TheramenSs,  one  of  the  number, 
conceives  himself  entitled  to  pre-eminence,  but  finds  that  he  is  shut 
out  from  it ;  the  men  who  shut  him  out  being  this  small  body  of  known 
equals  and  rivals.  He  is  inclined  to  impute  the  exclusion  to  personal 
motives  on  the  part  of  this  small  knot — to  selfish  ambition  on  the  part  of 
each — to  ill-will — to  jealousy— to  wrongful  partiality :  so  that  he  thinks 
himself  injured,  and  the  sentiment  of  injury  is  embittered  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  those  Arom  whom  it  proceeds  are  a  narrow,  kno?ni,  and 
definite  body  of  colleagues.  Whereas,  if  his  exclusion  had  taken  place 
under  the  democracy,  by  the  sufirage  of  a  large,  miscellaneous,  and 
personally  unknown  collection  of  citizens — he  would  have  been  far  less 
likely  to  carry  off  with  him  a  sense  of  injury.  Doubtless  he  would 
have  been  mortified :  but  he  would  not  have  looked  upon  the  electors 
in  the  light  of  jealous  or  selfish  rivals,  nor  would  they  form  a  definite 
body  before  him  for  his  indignation  to  concentrate  itself  upon.  Thus 
NikomachidSs — whom  Sokrat^s  (see  Xenophon,  Memor.  iii.  4)  meets 
returning  mortified  because  the  people  had  chosen  another  person  and 
not  him  as  general — ^would  have  been  not  only  mortified,  but  angiy 
and  vindictive  besides,  if  he  had  been  excluded  by  a  few  peers  and 
rivals. 

Such,  in  my  judgement,  is  the  comparison  which  ThucydidSs  wishes 
to  draw  between  the  effect  of  disappointment  inflicted  by  the  sufirage 
of  a  numerous  and  miscellaneous  body  of  citizens — compared  with  dis- 
appointment inflicted  by  a  small  knot  of  oligarchical  peers  upon  a 
competitor  among  their  own  number,  especially  at  a  moment  when  the 
expectations  of  all  these  peers  are  exaggerated,  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  acquisition  of  their  power.  I  believe  the  remark  of  the  historian 
to  be  quite  just;  and  that  the  disappointment  in  the  first  case  is  less 
intense — ^less  connected  with  the  sentiment  of  injury — and  less  likely 
to  lead  to  active  manifestation  of  enmity.  This  is  one  among  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  numerous  sufirage. 

I  cannot  better  illustrate  the  jealousies  pretty  sure  to  break  out 
among  a  small  number  of  ofioioi  or  rival  peers,  than  by  the  description 
which  Justin  gives  of  the  leading  officers  of  Alexander  the  Great  im- 
mediately after  that  monarch's  death  (Justin,  xii.  2) : — 

"C»terum,  occiso  Alexandro,  non,  ut  Iseti,  ita  et  securi  fiiere, 
omnibus  unum  locum  competentibus :  nee  minus  milites  invicem  se 
timebant,  quorum  et  libertas  solutior  et  favor  inccrtus  erat.    Inter 
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among  the  armament.  Theramen^s,  the  leader  of  this  J^^^^^^. 
minority — a  man  of  keen  ambition,  clever  but  un-  mandtthat 
steady  and  treacherous,  not  less  ready  to  desert  his  Thouoand 
party  than  to  betray  his  country,  though  less  pre-  m^dea^ 
pared  for  extreme  atrocities  than  many  of  his  oli- 
garchical comrades — began  to  look  out  for  a  good 
pretence  to  disconnect  himself  from  a  precarious 
enterprise.    Taking  advantage  of  the  delusion  which 
the  Four  Hundred  had  themselves  held  out  about 
the  fictitious  Five  Thousand,  he  insisted  that  since 
the  dangers  that  beset  the  newly-formed  authority 
were  so  much  more  formidable  than  had  been  anti- 
cipated, it  was  necessary  to  popularise  the  party  by 
enrolling  and  producing  these  Five  Thousand  as  a 
real  instead  of  a  fictitious  body  ^     Such  an  oppo- 
sition, formidable  from  the  very  outset,  became  still 
bolder  and  more  developed  when  the  envoys  re- 

fj»to9  vero  (gqualitas  discordiam  augebat,  nemine  tantum  cseteros  ex- 
credente,  ut  ei  aliquis  se  submitteret." 

Compare  Plutarch,  Lysander,  c.  23. 

Haack  and  Poppo  think  that  Sfioitou  cannot  be  masculine,  because 
air 6  rSnf  Sftoioiv  ika<rcrwfuvos  would  not  then  be  correct,  but  ought  to 
be,  vno  T&v  6fioU»p  IkaaaovyLevot.  I  should  dispute,  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  correctness  of  this  criticism ;  for  there  are  quite  enough 
parallel  cases  to  defend  the  use  oiairh  here  (see  Thucyd.  i.  17;  iii.  82; 
iv.  115 ;  vi.  28,  &c.).  But  we  need  not  enter  into  the  debate ;  for  the 
genitive  rS^v  oyMwv  depends  rather  upon  ra  airofiaivovra  which  precedes, 
than  upon  ikaaa-oviifvos  which  follows;  and  the  preposition  dn6  is 
what  we  should  naturally  expect.  To  mark  this  I  have  put  a  comma 
after  dirofiaivovra  as  well  as  after  6fjLoiav. 

To  show  that  an  opinion  is  not  correct,  indeed,  does  not  afford  cer- 
tain evidence  that  ThucydidSs  may  not  have  advanced  it :  for  he  might 
be  mistaken.  But  it  ought  to  count  as  good  presumptive  evidence, 
unless  the  words  peremptorily  bind  us  to  the  contrary ;  which  in  this 
case  they  do  not. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  86,  2.  Of  this  sentence  from  ^oi3ov/A€voi  down  to 
KoBifrravai,  I  only  profess  to  understand  the  last  clause.  It  is  useless 
to  discuss  the  many  conjectural  amendments  of  a  corrupt  text,  none  of 
them  satisfactory. 

g2 
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turned  from  Samos,  with  an  account  of  their  re- 
ception by  the  armament,  as  well  as  of  the  answer, 
delivered  in  the  name  of  the  armament,  whereby 
Alkibiad^  directed  the  Four  Hundred  to  dissolve 
themselves  forthwith,  but  at  the  same  time  ap- 
proved of  the  constitution  of  the  Five  Thousand, 
coupled  with  the  restoration  of  the  old  senate.  To 
enroll  the  Five  Thousand  at  once,  would  be  meeting 
the  army  half-way ;  and  there  were  hopes  that  at 
that  price  a  comjpromise  and  reconciliation  might 
be  effected,  of  which  AlkibiadSs  had  himself  spoken 
as  practicable  ^  In  addition  to  the  formal  answer, 
the  envoys  doubtless  brought  back  intimation  of 
the  enraged  feelings  manifested  by  the  armament, 
and  of  their  eagerness,  uncontrollable  by  every 
one  except  Alkibiades,  to  sail  home  forthwith  and 
rescue  Athens  from  the  Four  Hundred.  Hence 
arose  an  increased  conviction  that  the  dominion  of 
the  latter  could  not  last ;  and  an  ambition,  on  the 
part  of  others  as  well  as  TheramenSs,  to  stand  for- 
ward as  leaders  of  a  popular  opposition  against  it, 
in  the  name  of  the  Five  Thousand*. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  86-89.  It  is  alleged  by  AndokidSs  (in  an  Oration  de- 
livered many  years  afterwards  before  the  people  of  Athens— De  Reditu 
8U0,  sect.  10-15),  that  during  this  spring  he  furnished  the  armament 
at  Samos  with  wood  proper  for  the  construction  of  oars — only  obtained 
by  the  special  favour  of  Archelaus  king  of  Macedonia,  and  of  which 
the  armament  then  stood  in  great  need.  He  farther  alleges,  that  he 
afterwards  visited  Athens,  while  the  Four  Hundred  were  in  full  domi- 
nion; and  that  Peisander,  at  the  head  of  this  oligarchical  body> 
threatened  his  life  for  having  furnished  such  valuable  aid  to  the  arma- 
ment, then  at  enmity  with  Athens.  Though  he  saved  his  life  by  cling- 
ing to  the  altar,  yet  he  had  to  endure  bonds  and  manifold  hard  treat- 
ment. 

Of  these  claims  which  Andokid^s  prefers  to  the  favour  of  the  sub- 
sequent democracy,  I  do  not  know  how  much  is  true. 

•  Thucyd.  viii.  89.   fTaff>€(rrara  dc  avrovs  fVjp*  ra  iv  r^  2a/i^  tou 
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Against  this  popular  opposition,  Antiphon  and  Measures 
Phrynichus  exerted  themselves  with  demagogic  as-  andthi"  °" 
siduity  to  caress  and  keep  together  the  majority  of  J^d— their 
the  Four  Hundred,  as  well  as  to  uphold  their  power  J^"!*^^^— 
without  abridgement.     They  were- noway  disposed  construe- 
to  comply  with  this  requisition  that  the  fiction  of  fort  or  Ee- 
the  Five  Thousand   should   be  converted  into  a  lheT<hiii^ 
reality.     They  knew  well  that  the  enrolment  of  so  spMufn* 
many  partners*  would  be  tantamont  to  a  demo-  8""««n- 
cracy,  and  would  be  in  substance  at  least,  if  not  in 
form,  an  annihilation  of  their  own  power.     They 

* AXjci^taftov  laxypa  Svra,  Koi  on  avTois  ovk  tdSKti  fi6pifxov  rb  ttjs  6\iyapxtas 
ZatirBai.  Y(y<ovi(^€To  odvtU  Ikcuttw  TrpotrrdTtjs  roC  brifiov  ta-fcBai, 

ThiB  is  a  remarkable  passage  as  indicating  what  is  really  meant  by 
wpoararris  rav  irffwv — **  the  leader  of  a  popular  opposition."  Thera- 
men^s  and  the  other  persons  here  spoken  of  did  not  even  mention  the 
name  of  the  democracy — they  took  up  simply  the  name  of  the  Five 
Tliousand — yet  they  are  still  called  TrpSaraToi  rov  d^fiov,  inasmuch  as 
the  Five  Thousand  were  a  sort  of  qualified  democracy^  compared  to  the 
Four  Hundred. 

The  words  denote  the  leader  of  a  popular  party,  as  opposed  to  an 
oligarchical  party  (see  Thucyd.  iii.  70 ;  iv.  66 ;  vi.  35),  in  a  form  of 
government  either  entirely  democratical,  or  at  least,  in  which  the  public 
assembly  is  frequently  convoked  and  decides  on  many  matters  of  im- 
portance. ThucydidSs  does  not  apply  the  words  to  any  Athenian 
except  in  the  case  now  before  us  respecting  Theramen^s :  he  does  not 
use  the  words  even  with  respect  to  Kleon,  though  he  employs  expres- 
sions which  seem  equivalent  to  it  (iii.  36 ;  iv.  21) — dvi^p  hrjfiaytaybs 
Kor'  €ic€t»ov  t6v  xP^^"  ^^  *<*^  '■^  irkriBei  iriBavayraros,  &c.  This  is  very 
different  from  the  words  which  he  applies  to  PeriklSs — ^i'  yap  dv^a- 
r«»raroff  r&p  ttaff  kavrhv  tuaX  dyav  r^v  iroXtrctav  (i.  127).  Even  in 
respect  to  Nikias,  he  puts  him  in  conjunction  with  Pleistoanax  at 
Sparta,  and  talks  of  both  of  them  as  cmevbovrts  r^  fAoXiara  rrjv 
Tiytfiopiav  (v.  16). 

Compare  the  note  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  vi.  35 ;  and  Wachsmiith.  Hellen. 
Altcrth.  i.  2.  Beylage  1.  p.  435-438. 

•  Thucyd.  viii.  92.  r6  fuv  KaT(urni<rm  p^rdxovg  roa-ovrmts,  SvriKpvs 
&f  iijitot'  Tjyovfuvoiy  &c. 

Aristotle  (Polit.  v.  5,  4)  calls  Phrynichus  the  demagogue  of  the  Four 
Hundred ;  that  is,  the  person  who  most  strenuously  served  their  in- 
terests and  stniggled  for  their  favour. 
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had  now  gone  too  far  to  recede  with  safety ;  while 
the  menacing  attitude  of  Samos,  as  well  as  the 
opposition  growing  up  against  them  at  home  both 
within  and  without  their  own  body,  served  only  as 
instigation  to  them  to  accelerate  their  measures  for 
peace  with  Sparta  and  to  secure  the  introduction  of 
a  Spartan  garrison. 

With  this  view,  immediately  after  the  return  of 
their  envoys  from  Samos,  the  two  most  eminent 
leaders,  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus,  went  themselves 
with  ten  other  colleagues  in  all  haste  to  Sparta, 
prepared  to  purchase  peace  and  the  promise  of  Spar- 
tan aid  almost  at  any  price.  At  the  same  time  the 
construction  of  the  fortress  at  Eetioneia  was  pro- 
secuted with  redoubled  zeal ;  under  pretence  of 
defending  the  entrance  of  Peiraeus  against  the  arma- 
ment from  Samos,  if  the  threat  of  their  coming 
should  be  executed — but  with  the  real  purpose  of 
bringing  into  it  a  Lacedaemonian  fleet  and  army. 
For  this  latter  object  every  facility  was  provided. 
The  north-western  corner  of  the  fortification  of 
Peiraeus,  to  the  north  of  the  harbour  and  its  mouth, 
was  cut  ofi*  by  a  cross  wall  reaching  southward  so 
as  to  join  the  harbour :  from  the  southern  end  of 
this  cross  wall^  and  forming  an  angle  with  it,  a  new 
wall  was  built,  fronting  the  harbour  and  running  to 
the  extremity  of  the  mole  which  narrowed  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  on  the  northern  side,  at  which  mole 
it  met  the  termination  of  the  northern  wall  of  Pei- 
raeus. A  separate  citadel  was  thus  enclosed,  de- 
fensible against  any  attack  from  Peiraeus — furnished 
besides  with  distinct  broad  gates  and  posterns  of  its 
own,  as  well  as  with  facilities   for   admitting   an 
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enemy  within  it^  The  new  cross  wall  was  carried 
so  as  to  traverse  a  vast  portico  or  open  market- 
house,  the  largest  in  Peirseus :  the  larger  half  of 
this  portico  thus  became  enclosed  within  the  new 
citadel,  and  orders  were  issued  that  all  the  corn, 
both  actually  warehoused  and  hereafter  to  be  im- 
ported into  Peirseus,  should  be  deposited  therein 
and  sold  out  from  thence  for  consumption.  As 
Athens  was  sustained  almost  exclusively  on  com 
brought  from  Euboea  and  elsewhere,  since  the  per- 
manent occupation  of  Dekeleia, — the  Four  Hun- 
dred rendered  themselves  masters  by  this  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  subsistence  of  the  citizens,  as  well 
as  of  the  entrance  into  the  harbour;  either  to 
admit  the  Spartans  or  exclude  the  armament  from 
Samos^. 

Though  Theramenfis,  himself  one  of  the  gene-  unaccount- 
rals  named  under  the  Four  Hundred,  denounced,  in  wardnen'of 
conjunction  with  his  supporters,   the  treasonable  d«m^nUn». 
purpose  of  this  new  citadel — yet  the  majority  of  the 
Four  Hundred  stood  to  their  resolution,  so  that  the 
building  made  rapid  progress  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  general  Alexiklds,  one  of  the  most 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  90-92.    tA  t€ixos  rovro,  koi  mAidas  €xov,  koi  cVtJdovf, 

I  presame  that  the  last  ezpressioii  refers  to  facilities  for  admitting 
the  enemy  either  from  the  sea-side,  or  from  the  land-side — that  is  to 
say,  from  the  north-western  comer  of  the  old  wall  of  Peireeus,  which 
formed  one  side  of  the  new  citadel. 

See  Leake's  Topog;raphie  Athens,  p.  269,  270,  Germ,  transl. 

'  Thocyd.  Yiii.  90.   du^KM/ufaap  d<  Koi  oroov,  &c. 

I  agree  witii  the  note  in  M.  Didot's  translation,  that  this  portico,  or 
kalle  open  on  three  sides,  must  he  considered  as  pre-existing ;  not  as 
having  been  first  built  now,  which  seems  to  be  the  supposition  of 
Colonel  Leake,  and  the  commentators  generally. 
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Strenuous  of  the  oligarchical  faction  ^  Such  was 
the  habit  of  obedience  at  Athens  to  an  established 
authority,  when  once  constituted — and  so  great  the 
fear  and  mistrust  arising  out  of  the  general  belief 
in  the  reality  of  the  Five  Thousand,  unknown  auxi- 
liaries supposed  to  be  prepared  to  enforce  the  orders 
of  the  Four  Hundred — that  the  people,  and  even 
aroaed  citizen  hoplites,  went  on  working  at  the 
building,  in  spite  of  their  suspicions  as  to  its  de- 
sign. Though  not  completed,  it  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  be  defensible,  when  Antiphon  and 
Phrynichus  returned  from  Sparta.  They  had  gone 
thither  prepared  to  surrender  everything, — not 
merely  their  naval  force,  but  their  city  itself— and 
to  purchase  their  own  personal  safety  by  making 
the  Lacedaemonians  masters  ofPeiraeus*.  Yet  we 
read  with  astonishment  that  the  latter  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  contract  any  treaty,  and  that  they 
manifested  nothing  but  backwardness  in  seizing 
this  golden  opportunity.  Had  AlkibiadSs  been  now 
playing  their  game,  as  he  had  been  doing  a  year 
earlier,  immediately  before  the  revolt  of  Chios — 
had  they  been  under  any  energetic  leaders  to  im- 
pel them  into  hearty  co  operation  with  the  treason 
of  the  Four  Hundred,  who  combined  at  this  mo- 
ment both  the  will  and  the  power  to  place  Athens 
in  their  hands,  if  seconded  by  an  adequate  force — 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  91,  92.    *AXt(iKKea,  vrparrjfyhv  Bvra  ex  Ttjs  6\iyapxlas 
Koi  fiakurra  wpos  rovs  iraipovs  rerpafifjJvop,  &c. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  91.  'AXX^  ical  tovs  itoXc/aiow  co-aydy($firvoi  &cv  T€Lx&v 

(r<f}S>v  abtta  ^arai. 

Ibid,  cVcid^  oi  €K  r^r  AaKe^ifiovos  irpifrfitis  oi/hiv  npaicarr€s  ovf^^- 
prjaav  ToU  iraai  (vfi^riKov,  &c. 
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they  might  now  have  overpowered  their  great  enemy 
Uhome,  before  the  armament  atSamos  could  have 
been  brought  to  the  rescue. 

Considering  that  Athens  was  saved  from  capture 
only  by  the  slackness  and  stupidity  of  the  Spartans, 
we  may  see  that  the  armament  at  Samos  had  rea- 
sonable excuse  for  their  eagerness  previously  mani- 
fested to  come  home ;  and  that  AlkibiadSs,  in  com- 
bating that  intention,  braved  an  extreme  danger 
which  nothing  but  incredible  good  fortune  averted. 
Why  the  Lacedaemonians  remained  idle,  both  in 
Peloponnesus  and  at  Dekeleia,  while  Athens  was 
thus  betrayed  and  in  the  very  throes  of  dissolution, 
we  can  render  no  account :  possibly  the  caution  of 
the  Ephors  may  have   distrusted  Antiphon    and 
Phrynichus,  from  the  mere  immensity  of  their  con- 
cessions.     AH  that  they  would  promise  was,  that  a 
Lacedaemonian  fleet  of  42  triremes  (partly  from 
Tarentum  and  Lokri) — now  about  to  start  from 
Las  in  the  Laconian  Gulf,  and  to  sail  to  Euboea  on 
the  invitation  of  a  disaffected  party  in  that  island — 
should  so  far  depart  from  its  straight  course  as  to 
hover  near  Mgim,  and  Peirseus,  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  opportunity  for  attack  laid  open  by 
the  Four  Hundred \ 

Of  this  squadron,  however,  even  before  it  rounded  Asswsina- 
Cape  Malea,  TheramenSs  obtained  intelligence,  and  Phrynichus 


denounced  it  as  intended  to  operate  in  concert  with  Ionian 


— LacedsB- 
monian 
fleet  hover- 


the  Four  Hundred  for  the  occupation  of  Eetioneia.  f^^^^H 

'  Thncyd.  viii.  91.  fjv  ^e  r*  Koi  toiovtov  dno  r&v  rrfv  Karrjyopiay  c^c^y- 
r«v,  Koi  ov  ndvv  biafioXfl  il6vov  rov  \6yav. 

The  reluctant  language,  in  which  Thucydid^  admits  the  treasonable 
concert  of  Antiphon  and  his  colleagues  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  de- 
ierres  notice — idso  c.  94.  rdx«  ii^v  n  Koi  airo  (vyKfifJiivov  Xoyov,  &c. 
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Meanwhile  Athens  became  daily  a  scene  of  greater 
discontent  and  disorder,  after  the  abortive  embassy 
and  return  fh)m  Sparta  of  Antiphon  and  Phryni- 
chus.  The  coercive  ascendency  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred was  silently,  disappearing,  while  the  hatred^ 
which  their  usurpation  had  inspired,  together  with 
the  fear  of  their  traitorous  concert  with  the  public 
enemy,  became  more  and  more  loudly  manifested 
in  men's  private  conversations  as  well  as  in  gather- 
ings secretly  got  together  within  numerous  houses ; 
especially  the  house  of  the  peripolarch  (the  captain 
of  the  peripoli,  or  youthful  hoplites  who  formed  the 
chief  police  of  the  country).  Such  hatred  was  not 
long  in  passing  from  vehement  passion  into  act. 
Phrynichus,  as  he  left  the  Senate^house,  was  assas- 
sinated by  two  confederates,  one  of  them  a  peripo- 
lus,  or  youthful  hoplite,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded 
market-place  and  in  full  daylight.  The  man  who 
struck  the  blow  made  his  escape,  but  his  comrade 
was  seized  and  put  to  the  torture  by  order  of  the 
Four  Hundred  * :  he  was  however  a  stranger,  from 
Argos,  and  either  could  not  or  would  not  reveal 
the  name  of  any  directing  accomplice.  Nothing 
was  obtained  from  him  except  general  indications 
of  meetings  and  wide-spread  disaffection.  Nor  did 
the  Four  Hundred,  being  thus  left  without  special 
evidence,  dare  to  lay  hands  upon  TheramenSs,  the 
pronounced  leader  of  the  opposition — as  we  shall 
find  Kritias  doing  six  years  afterwards,  under  the 
rule  of  the  Thirty.  The  assassins  of  Phrynichus 
remaining  undiscovered  and   unpunished,  Thera* 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  91.    The  statement  of  Plutarch  is  in  many  respects 
different  (Alkibiad^s,  c.  25). 
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mends  and  his  associates  became  bolder  in  their 
opposition  than  before.  And  the  approach  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  fleet  under  Agesandridas — which, 
having  now  taken  station  at  Epidaurus,  had  made 
a  descent  on  ^gina,  and  was  hovering  not  far  off 
Peirseus»  altogether  out  of  the  straight  course  for 
Eubcea — lent  double  force  to  all  their  previous 
assertions  about  the  imminent  dangers  connected 
with  the  citadel  at  Eetioneia. 

Amidst  this  exaggerated  alarm  and  discord,  the  Rinng  at 
general  body  of  hoplites  became  penetrated  with  agnnstthe 
aversions  every  day  increasing,  against  the  new  dred-^T 
citadel.      At  length  the  hoplites  of  the  tribe  in  JJeL?w"fort 
which  Aristokratds  (the  warmest  partisan  of  The-  «' ecUo- 
ramends)  was  taxiarcb,  being  on  duty  and  engaged 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  building,  broke  out  into 
absolute  mutiny  against  it,  seized  the  person  of 
Alexiklds,  the  general  in  command,  and  put  him 
under  arrest  in  a  neighbouring  house ;  while  the 
peripoli,  or  youthful  military  police,  stationed  at 
Munychia,  under  Hermon,   abetted   them  in  the 
proceeding'.     News  of  this  violence  was  speedily 
conveyed  to  the  Four  Hundred,  who  were  at  that 
moment  holding  session  in  the  Senate-house,  The- 
ramen^s  himself  being  present.     Their  wrath  and 
menace  were  at  first  vented  against  him  as  the  insti- 
gator of  the  revolt ;  a  charge  against  which  he  could 
only  vindicate  himself  by  volunteering  to  go  among 
the  foremost  for  the  liberation  of  the  prisoner.    He 
forthwith  started  in  haste  for  the  Peirseus,  accom- 

^  Tliucyd.  viii.  92.  to  di  fUyiarop,  tS»v  6ir\irS>v  rh  arUftog  ravra 
c/SovXcro. 

'  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c.  26,  represents  Hermon  as  one  of  the  assos- 
idns  of  Phrynichus. 
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panied  by  one  of  the  generals  his  colleague,  who 
was  of  the  same  political  sentiment  as  himself.  A 
third  among  the  generals,  Aristarchus,  one  of  the 
fiercest  of  the  oligarchs,  followed  him,  probably  from 
mistrust,  together  with  some  of  the  younger  Knights 
(Horsemen  or  richest  class  in  the  state)  identified 
with  the  cause  of  the  Four  Hundred.  The  oligarchi- 
cal partisans  ran  to  marshal  themselves  in  arms- 
alarming  exaggerations  being  rumoured,  that  Alexi- 
kl6s  had  been  put  to  death,  and  that  Peiraeus  was 
under  armed  occupation ;  while  at  Peir^us  the  in- 
surgents imagined  that  the  hoplites  from  the  city 
were  in  full  march  to  attack  them.  For  a  time  all 
was  confusion  and  angry  sentiment,  which  the 
slightest  untoward  accident  might  have  inflamed 
into  sanguinary  civil  carnage.  Nor  was  it  appeased 
except  by  earnest  entreaty  and  remonstrance  from 
the  elder  citizens  (aided  by  Thucydid6s  of  Phar- 
salus,  proxenus  or  public  guest  of  Athens  in  his 
native  town)  on  the  ruinous  madness  of  such  discord 
when  a  foreign  enemy  was  almost  at  their  gates. 

The  perilous  excitement  of  this  temporary  crisiSi 
which  brought  into  full  daylight  every  man's  real 
political  sentiments,  proved  the  oligarchical  fac- 
tion, hitherto  exaggerated  in  number,  to  be  far  less 
powerful  than  had  been  imagined  by  their  oppo- 
nents. And  the  Four  Hundred  had  found  them- 
selves too  much  embarrassed  how  to  keep  up  the 
semblance  of  their  authority  even  in  Athens  itself,  to 
be  able  to  send  down  any  considerable  force  for  the 
protection  of  their  citadel  at  Eetioneia  ;  though  they 
were  reinforced,  only  eight  days  before  their  fall, 
by  at  least  one  supplementary  member,  probably 
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in  substitution  for  some  predecessor  who  had  acci- 
dentally died  \  Theramends,  on  reaching  Peirseus, 
began  to  address  the  mutinous  hoplites  in  a  tone 
of  simulated  displeasure,  while  Aristarchus  and  his 
oligarchical  companions  spoke  in  the  harshest  lan- 
guage, and  threatened  them  with  the  force  which 
they  imagined  to  be  presently  coming  down  from  the 
city.  But  these  menaces  were  met  by  equal  firm- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  hoplites,  who  even  appealed 
to  Theramends  himself,  and  called  upon  him  to  say 
whether  he  thought  the  construction  of  this  citadel 
was  for  the  good  of  Athens,  or  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  demolished.  His  opinion  had  been  fully 
pronounced  beforehand ;  and  he  replied,  that  if  they 
thought  proper  to  demolish  it,  he  cordially  concur- 
red. Without  farther  delay,  hoplites  and  unarmed 
people  mounted  pell-mell  upon  the  walls,  and  com- 
menced the  demolition  with  alacrity ;  under  the 
general  shout — *'  Whoever  is  for  the  Five  Thousand 
in  place  of  the  Four  Hundred,  let  him  lend  a  hand 
in  this  work."  The  idea  of  the  old  democracy  was 
in  every  one's  mind,  but  no  man  uttered  the  word  ; 
the  fear  of  the  imaginary  Five  Thousand  still  con- 
tinuing. The  work  ,of  demolition  seems  to  have 
been  prosecuted  all  that  day,  and  not  to  have  been 
completed  until  the  next  day ;  after  which  the  hop- 
lites released  Alexiklds  from  arrest,  without  doing 
him  any  injury^. 

*  See  Lysias,  Orat.  xx.  pro  Polystrato.  The  fact  that  Polystratus 
was  only  eight  days  a  member  of  the  Four  Hundred,  before  their  fall, 
is  repeated  three  distinct  times  in  this  Oration  (c.  2,  4,  5.  p.  672,  674, 
679  Reisk.))  and  has  all  the  air  of  truth. 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  92,  93.  In  the  Oration  of  Demosthenes  (or  Deinar- 
chns)  against  Theokrin^  (c.  17.  p-  1343)  the  speaker  Epichards  makes 
aliosion  to  this  destruction  of  the  fort  at  Eetioneia  by  Aristokrat^s, 
nude  of  his  grandfather.    The  allusion  chiefly  deserves  notice  from 
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panied  by  one  of  the  generals  his  colleague,  who 
was  of  the  same  political  sentiment  as  himself.  A 
third  among  the  generals,  Aristarchus,  one  of  the 
fiercest  of  the  oligarchs,  followed  him,  probably  from 
mistrust,  together  with  some  of  the  younger  Knights 
(Horsemen  or  richest  class  in  the  state)  identified 
with  the  cause  of  the  Four  Hundred.  The  oligarchi- 
cal partisans  ran  to  marshal  themselves  in  arms — 
alarming  exaggerations  being  rumoured,  that  Alexia 
kl6s  had  been  put  to  death,  and  that  Peiraeus  was 
under  armed  occupation ;  while  at  Peiraeus  the  in- 
surgents imagined  that  the  hoplites  from  the  city 
were  in  full  march  to  attack  them.  For  a  time  all 
was  confusion  and  angry  sentiment,  which  the 
slightest  untoward  accident  might  have  inflamed 
into  sanguinary  civil  carnage.  Nor  was  it  appeased 
except  by  earnest  entreaty  and  remonstrance  from 
the  elder  citizens  (aided  by  Thucydid^s  of  Phar- 
salus,  proxenus  or  public  guest  of  Athens  in  his 
native  town)  on  the  ruinous  madness  of  such  discord 
when  a  foreign  enemy  was  almost  at  their  gates. 

The  perilous  excitement  of  this  temporary  crisis, 
which  brought  into  full  daylight  every  man*9  real 
political  sentiments,   proved  the  oligarchical  fac- 
tion, hitherto  exaggerated  in  nuaiber,  to  be  far  lew 
powerful  than  had  been  imagined  by  their  oppo- 
nents.     And  the  Four  Hundred  hud  found  tlientt- 
selves  too  much   embarrassed  how  to  keep  up  the 
eembJauce  of  their  authority  even  in  Athens  itself,  to 
be  able  to  send  down  any  consiiderable  force  for  the 
l^rotection  of  Iheir  citadel  at  Eetioncia  i  though  thoy 
were  reinforced.    oqI^'  f^^j^^^^  fall, 
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Two  things  deserve  notice,  among  these  details, 
as  illustrating  the  Athenian  character.  Though 
AlexiklSs  was  vehemently  oligarchical  as  well  as 
unpopular^  these  mutineers  do  no  harm  to  his  per- 
son, but  content  themselves  with  putting  him  under 
arrest.  Next,  they  do  not  venture  to  commence 
the  actual  demolition  of  the  citadel,  until  they  have 
the  formal  sanction  of  Theramenfis,  one  of  the  con- 
stituted generals.  The  strong  habit  of  legality,  im- 
planted in  all  Athenian  citizens  by  their  democracy 
— and  the  care,  even  in  departing  from  it,  to  depart 
as  little  as  possible— stand  plainly  evidenced  in  these 
proceedings. 

The  events  of  this  day  gave  a  fatal  shock  to  the 
ascendency  of  the  Four  Hundred.  Yet  they  assem- 
bled on  the  morrow  as  usual  in  the  Senate-house ; 
and  they  appear,  now  when  it  was  too  late,  to  have 
directed  one .  of  their  members  to  draw  up  a  real 
list,  giving  body  to  the  fiction  of  the  Five  Thousand^ 
Meanwhile  the  hoplites  in  Peirseus,  having  finished 
the  levelling  of  the  new  fortifications,  took  the  still 
more  important  step  of  entering,  armed  as  they 

erroneous  mention  of  Kritias  and  the  return  of  the  Demos  from  exile — 
betraying  a  complete  confusion  between  the  events  in  the  time  of  the 
Four  Hundred  and  those  in  the  time  of  the  Thirty. 

*  Lysias,  Orat.  xx.  pro  Polystrato,  c.  4.  p.  675  Reisk. 

This  task  was  confided  to  Polystratns,  a  very  recent  member  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  and  therefore  probably  less  unpopular  than  the  rest. 
In  his  defence  after  the  restoration  of  the  democracy,  he  pretended  to 
have  undertaken  the  task  much  against  his  will,  and  to  have  drawn  up 
a  list  containing  9000  names  instead  of  5000. 

It  may  probably  have  been  in  this  meeting  of  the  Four  Hundred,  that 
Antiphon  delivered  his  oration  strongly  recommending  concord — Utpl 
Sfxovoias.  All  his  eloquence  was  required  just  now,  to  bring  back  the 
oligarchical  party,  if  possible,  into  united  action.  Philostratus  ( Vit.  So- 
*  phistar.  c.  xv.  p.  500.  ed.  Olear.)  expresses  great  admiration  for  this  ora- 
tion, which  is  several  times  alluded  to  both  by  Harpokration  and  Suidas. 
See  Westermann,  Geach.  der  Ghriech.  Beredsamkeit,  Beilage  ii.  p.  276. 
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were,  into  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  hard  by  (in 
Peiraeus,  but  on  the  verge  of  Munychia)  and  there 
holding  a  formal  assembly ;  probably  under  the 
convocation  of  the  general  TherameuSs,  pursuant  to 
the  forms  of  the  antecedent  democracy.  They  here 
took  the  resolution  of  adjourning  their  assembly 
to  the  Anakeiou,  (or  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
the  Dioskuri,)  in  the  city  itself  and  close  under  the 
acropolis ;  whither  they  immediately  marched  and 
established  themselves,  still  retaining  their  arms. 
So  much  was  the  position  of  the  Four  Hundred 
changed,  that  they,  who  had  on  the  preceding  day 
been  on  the  aggressive  against  a  spontaneous  out* 
burst  of  mutineers  in  Peiraeus,  were  now  thrown 
upon  the  defensive  against  a  formal  assembly,  all 
armed,  in  the  city  and  close  by  their  own  Senate-- 
house.  Feeling  themselves  too  weak  to  attempt 
any  force,  they  sent  deputies  to  the  Anakeion  to 
negotiate  and  offer  concessions.  They  engaged  to 
publish  the  list  of  The  Five  Thousand,  and  to  con- 
vene them  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
periodical  cessation  and  renewal  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred, by  rotation  from  the  Five  Thousand,  in  such 
order  as  the  latter  themselves  should  determine. 
But  they  entreated  that  time  might  be  allowed  for 
effecting  this,  and  that  internal  peace  might  be 
maintained,  without  which  there  was  no  hope  of 
defence  against  the  enemy  without.  Many  of  the 
hoplitesin  the  city  itself  joined  the  assembly  in  the 
Anakeion,  and  took  part  in  the  debates.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Four  Hundred  being  no  longer  such  as  to 
inspire  fear,  the  tongues  of  speakers  were  now  again 
loosed,  and  the  ears  of  the  multitude  again  opened — 
for  the  first  time  since  the  arrival  of  Peisander  from 
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Samos,  with  the  plan  of  the  oligarchical  conspiracy. 
Such  renewal  of  free  and  fearless  public  speech, 
the  peculiar  life-principle  of  the  democracy,  was 
not  less  wholesome  in  tranquillizing  intestine  dis- 
cord, than  in  heightening  the  sentiment  of  common 
patriotism  against  the  foreign  enemy  ^  The  as- 
sembly at  length  dispersed,  after  naming  an  early 
future  time  for  a  second  assembly,  to  bring  about 
the  re-establishment  of  harmony,  in  the  theatre  of 
Dionysus*. 
Laceda-  Ou  the  day,  and  at  the  hour,  when  this  assembly 

^ct**"  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  was  on  the  point  of 
Pdneil^  coming  together,  the  news  ran  through  Peiraeus 
tTjEubSL  and  Athens,  that  the  forty- two  triremes  under  the 
Lacedaemonian  Agesandridas,  having  recently  quit- 
ted the  harbour  of  Megara,  were  sailing  along  the 
coast  of  Salamis  in  the  direction  towards  Peiraeus. 
Such  an  event,  while  causing  universal  consterna- 
tion throughout  the  city,  confirmed  all  the  previ- 
ous  warnings  of  TheramenSs  as  to  the  treasonable 
destination  of  the  citadel  recently  demolished,  and 
every  one  rejoiced  that  the  demolition  had  been 
accomplished  just  in  time.  Foregoing  their  intended 
assembly,  the  citizens  rushed  with  one  accord  down 
to  Peiraeus,  where  some  of  them  took  post  to  gar- 
rison the  walls  and  the  mouth  of  the  harbour — 
others  got  aboard  the  triremes  lying  in  the  harbour 
' — others,  again,  launched  some  fresh  triremes  from 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  93.  T6  de  nav  nkrjBos  tS>v  oTrXtrwv,  an 6  ttoXXcoi/ 
Ka\  wpos  noWoifs  \6y<ov  y ly v o fX€P on v^  fjnioi>T€pov  ^v  ^  vpore- 
pov,  Ka\  f<f>op€iTO  ndXia-ra  nepX  rov  iravrbs  noXiriKov, 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  93.  ^vex^pijcav  d€  &iJT  is  fjfi€pap  prfTrfv  (KKkija-lau 
noirjaai  iv  ry  Atowalij^  nepl  Sfiovoias. 

The  definition  of  time  must  here  allude  to  the  morrow,  or  to  the  day 
following  the  morrow :  at  least  it  seems  impossible  that  the  city  could 
be  left  longer  than  this  interval  iiiithout  a  government. 
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the  boat-houses  into  the  water.  Agesandridas 
rowed  aloDg  the  shore,  near  the  mouth  of  Peiro^us ; 
but  found  nothing  to  promise  concert  within,  or 
tempt  him  to  the  intended  attack.  Accordingly, 
he  passed  by  and  moved  onward  to  Sunium  in  a 
southerly  direction.  Having  doubled  the  cape  of 
Sunium,  he  then  turned  his  course  along  the  coast 
of  Attica  northward,  halted  for  a  little  while  between 
Hiorikus  and  Prasisb,  and  presently  took  station  at 
Or6pus*. 

Though  relieved  when  they  found  that  he  passed  Narai 
by  Peiraeus  without  making  any  attack,  the  Athe-  EreJuI!' 
nians  knew  that  his  destination  must  now  be  against  defett!^ 
Euboea ;  which  to  them  was  hardly  less  important  f^^^ 
than  Peirseus,  since  their  main  supplies  were  derived 
from  that  island.     Accordingly  they  put  to  sea  at 
once  with  all  the  triremes  which  could  be  manned 
and  got  ready  in  the  harbour.     But  from  the  hurry 
of  the  occasion,  coupled  with  the  mistrust  and  dis- 
sension now  reigning,  and  the  absence  of  their  great 
naval  force  at  Samos — the  crews  mustered  were 
raw  and  ill-selected,  and  the  armament  inefficient. 
Polystratus,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred, perhaps  others  of  them  also,  were  aboard ; 
men  who  had  an  interest  in  defeat  rather  than  vie* 
tory  '.     Thymochar6s  the  admiral  conducted  them 

>  Thttcyd.  yiii.  94. 

'  Lynas,  Ont.  xx.  pro  Polystrato,  c.  4.  p.  676  Reisk. 

From  another  passage  in  thk  oration,  it  would  seem  that  Polystratus 
was  in  command  of  the  fleet — ^possibly  enough,  in  conjunction  wjth 
Thymochar^,  according  to  a  common  Athenian  practice  (c.  5.  p.  679). 
His  son  who  defends  him  affirms  that  he  was  wounded  in  the  battle. 

Diodoms  (ziii.  34)  mentions  the  discord  among  the  crews  on  board 
these  ships  under  Thymocharls;  almost  the  only  point  which  we  learn 
fipom  his  meagre  notice  of  this  interesting  period. 

VOL.  VIII.  H 
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round  Cape  Sunium  to  Eretria  in  Euboea,  where  he 
found  a  few  other  triremeti  which  made  up  his  whole 
fleet  to  36  sail. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  the  harbour  and  disem- 
barked^ when,  without  allowing  time  for  his  men  to 
procure  refreshment — he  found  himself  compelled 
to  fight  a  battle  with  the  forty-two  ships  of  Agesan* 
dridas,  who  had  just  sailed  across  from  Ordpus,  and 
was  already  approaching  the  harbour.  This  sur- 
prise had  been  brought  about  by  the  anti-Athenian 
party  in  Eretria,  who  took  care,  on  the  arrival  of 
Thymochards,  that  no  provisions  should  be  found 
in  the  market-place,  so  that  his  men  were  compelled 
to  disperse  and  obtain  them  from  houses  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  town ;  while  at  the  same  time  a 
signal  was  hoisted,  visible  at  Or6pu8  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  straiti(le8S  than  seven  miles  broad), indica* 
ting  to  Agesandridas  the  precise  moment  for  bring- 
ing his  fleet  across  to  the  attack,  with  their  crews 
fresh  after  the  morning  meal.  TbymocharSs,  on 
seeing  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  ordered  his  men 
aboard ;  but  to  his  disappointment,  many  of  them 
were  found  to  be  so  far  off  that  they  could  not  be 
brought  back  in  time — so  that  he  was  compelled 
to  sail  out  and  meet  the  Peloponnesians  with  ships 
very  inadequately  manned.  In  a  battle  immediately 
outside  of  the  Eretrian  harbour,  he  was,  after  a 
short  contest,  completely  defeated,  and  bis  fleet 
driven  back  upon  the  shore.  Some  of  his  ships 
escaped  to  Chalkis,  others  to  a  fortiBed  post  gar- 
risoned by  the  Athenians  themselves  not  far  from 
Eretria :  yet  not  less  than  22  triremes,  out  of  the 
whole  36,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Agesandridas,  and 
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a  large  proportion  of  the  crews  were  slain  or  made 
prisoners.  Of  those  seamen  who  escaped,  too,  many 
found  their  death  from  the  hands  of  the  Eretrians, 
into  whose  city  they  fled  for  shelter.  On  the  news 
of  this  battle,  not  merely  Eretria,  but  also  all  Euboda 
(except  Oreus  in  the  north  of  the  island,  which  was 
settled  by  Athenian  Kleruchs)  declared  its  revolt 
from  Athens,  which  had  been  intended  more  than  a 
year  before — and  took  measures  fcur  defending  itself 
in  concert  with  Agesandridas  and  the  Boeotians  \ 

111  could  Athens  endure  a  disaster,  in  itself  so  Dismay  at 
immense  and  aggravated,  under  the  present  dis-  her^^n* 
tressed  condition  of  the  city.    Her  last  fleet  was  Sli^LlIcii^ 
destroyed;  her  nearest  and  most  precious  island  ?JJ["**"*^ 
torn  from  her  side ;  an  island  which  of  late  had  with 
yielded  more  to  her  wants  than  Attica  itself,  but  *"*'*^' 
which  was  now  about  to  become  a  hostile  and  ag- 
gressive neighbour  ^.   The  previous  revolt  of  Euboea, 
occurring  thirty-four  years  before  during  the  max* 
imum  of  Athenian  power,  had  been  even  then  a 
terrible  blow  to  Athens,  and  formed  one  of  the 
main  circumstances  which  forced  upon  her  the 
humiliation  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce.     But  this 
second  revolt  took  place  when  she  had  not  only  no 
means  of  reconquering  the  island,  but  no  means 
even  of  defending  PeirsBUS  against  the  blockade  by 
the  enemy's  fleet.     The  dismay  and  terror  excited 
by  the  news  at  Athens  was  unbounded ;  even  ex- 

^  Thucyd.  viii.  5 ;  yiii.  95. 

'  Thucyd.  yiii.  95.  To  show  what  Euboea  became  at  a  later  period, 
flee  Demoflthendfl,  De  Fals.  Legat.  c.  64.  p.  409 — ra  eV  Evfioi^  xoro* 
(rKeva(r6ri(r6fuya  6pfifjTTipia  t<p*  vfjMSf  &c. ;  and  DemoflthenSs,  De  Coroiia» 
C.  7l-*^Xovff  d'  ^  OaKaa-o-a  vfr6  r&u  i  k  rrjg  Ev^oias  6pfi»iUpmv  Xriirr&p 
yeywt,  &c. 

h2 
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ceeding  what  had  heen  felt  after  the  Sicilian  cata-^ 
strophe,  or  the  revolt  of  Chios.  There  was  no 
second  reserve  now  in  the  treasury,  such  as  the 
thousand  talents  which  had  rendered  such  essential 
service  on  the  last-mentioned  occasion.  In  addition 
to  their  foreign  dangers,  the  Athenians  were  farther 
weighed  down  by  two  intestine  calamities  in  them- 
selves hardly  supportable — alienation  of  their  own 
fleet  at  Samos,  and  the  discord,  yet  unappeased, 
within  their  own  walls ;  wherein  the  Four  Hundred 
still  held  provisionally  the  reins  of  government, 
with  the  ablest  and  most  unscrupulous  leaders  at 
their  head.  In  the  depth  of  their  despair,  the  Athe- 
nians expected  nothing  less  than  to  see  the  victo- 
rious fleet  of  Agesandridas  (more  than  sixty  triremes 
strong,  including  the  recent  captures)  off^  .the  Pei- 
rasus,  forbidding  all  importation,  and  threatening 
them  with  approaching  famine,  in  combination  with 
Agis  at  Dekeleia.  The  enterprise  would  have  been 
easy,  for  there  were  neither  ships  nor  seamen  to  repel 
him  ;  and  his  arrival  at  this  critical  moment  would 
most  probably  have  enabled  the  Four  Hundred  to 
resume  their  ascendency,  with  the  means  as  well  as 
the  disposition  to  introduce  a  Lacedaemonian  gar- 
rison into  the  city\  And  though  the  arrival  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  from  Samos  would  have  prevented 
this  extremity,  yet  it  could  not  have  arrived  in 
time,  except  on  the  supposition  of  a  prolonged 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  96.  Mdkiara  d'  avrovs  ital  di'  iyyvrdrov  iBopvfitt^  tl 
ol  nokifAioi  roXfArjo'ova'i  v€yiKtjK6r€s  €v6vs  oxpav  cVi  t6»  Hfipaia  Zpfjfiov 
Btrra  v€&v  irkflv'  Koi  Strov  ovk  Ijhri  €v6fii(ov  avroifs  naptlvai,  ^Owep  &i/, 
c{  ro\firip6T€pot  Jja-av,  ptfbias  &v  cVoti; o-av'  Koi  ^  buarria'av  Up 
?Ti  fiaXXov  rr^v  noKtv  €<l}opfiovvr€s,  fj  d  (iroKidpKOvv  fUvovrts,  icai  rhs  dir* 
l(ovia9  pavt  ffifayicafrav  ^v  porfBtja-ait  &c. 
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blockade.  Moreover  the  mere  transfer  of  the  fleet 
from  Samoa  to  Athens  would  have  left  Ionia  and  the 
Hellespont  defenceless  against  the  Lacedaemonians 
andPersians^and  would  have  caused  the  loss  of  all  the 
Athenian  empire.  Nothing  could  have  saved  Athens, 
if  the  Lacedaemonians  at  this  juncture  had  acted 
with  reasonable  vigour,  instead  of  confining  their 
efforts  to  Euboea,  now  an  easy  and  certain  conquest. 
As  on  the  former  occasion,  when  Antiphon  and 
Phrynichus  went  to  Sparta  prepared  to  make  any 
sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Lacedaemonian 
aid  and  accommodation — so  now,  in  a  still  greater 
degree,  Athens  owed  her  salvation  only  to  the  fact 
that  the  enemies  actually  before  her  were  indolent 
and  dull  Spartans — not  enterprising  Syracusans 
under  the  conduct  of  Gylippus^  And  this  is  the 
second  occasion  (we  may  add)  on  which  Athens  was 
on  the  brink  of  ruin  in  consequence  of  the  policy  of 
AlkibiadSs  in  retaining  the  armament  at  Samos. 

Fortunately  for  the  Athenians,  no  Agesandridas  The  Four 
appeared  off  Peiraeus ;  so  that  the  twenty  triremes,  U"  pliT^ 
which  they  contrived  to  man  as  a  remnant  for  de-  J^^IJ^c* 
fence,  had  no  enemy  to  repel*.     Accordingly  the  »»•«*»-  ^ 
Athenians  were  allowed  to  enjoy  an  interval  of  re-  stored. 
pose  which  enabled  them  to  recover  partially  both 
from  consternation  and  from  intestine  discord.     It 
was  their  first  proceeding,   when  the  hostile  fleet 
did  not  appear,  to  convene  a  public  assembly,  and 
that  too  in  the  Pnyx  itself;  the  habitual  scene  of 
the  democratical  assemblies,  well-calculated  to  re- 
inspire  that  patriotism  which  had  now  been  dumb 
and  smouldering  for  the  four  last  months.     In  this 

»  Thuoyd.  viii.  96;  yii.  21-55.  ^  Thucyd.  viii.  97. 
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assembly  the  tide  of  opinion  ran  vehemently  against 
the  FourHundred\  Even  those,  who  (like  the  Board 
of  Elders  entitled  ProbfUi)  had  originally  counselled 
their  appointment,  now  denounced  them  along 
with  the  rest,  though  severely  taunted  by  the  oli- 
garchical  leader  Peisander  for  their  inconsistency. 
Votes  were  finally  passed — ^.1.  To  depose  the  Four 
Hundred — 2.  To  place  the  whole  government  in 
the  hands  of  The  Five  T%ousand — ^3.  Every  citizen, 
who  furnished  a  panoply  either  for  himself,  or  for 
any  one  else,  was  to  be  of  right  a  member  of  this 
body  of  The  Five  Thousand— 4.  No  citizen  was  to 
receive  pay  for  any  political  function,  on  pain  of 
becoming  solemnly  accursed,  or  excommunicated^. 

Mt  is  to  this  assembly  that  I  refer,  with  confidence,  the  remarkable 
dialogue  of  contention  between  Peisander  and  Sophoklds,  one  of  the 
Athenian  ProbMi,  mentioned  in  Aristotel.  Rhetoric,  iii.  18«  3«  There 
was  no  other  occasion  on  which  the  Four  Hundred  were  ever  publicly 
thrown  upon  their  defence  at  Athens. 

This  was^ot  Sopbokl^  the  tragic  poet,  but  another  person  of  the 
same  name,  who  appears  afterwards  as  one  of  the  oligarchy  of  Thirty. 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  97.  Kai  iiacXfia-lav  f wAcyov,  filav  fiiv  €vBvs  t6t€  irfm^ 
Tov  ^s  T^v  UvvKa  nakovfUmiv,  oZntp  K.ai  SKkort  MBtvav,  hf  j^ircp  Koi 
Toifs  TfTpOKOO'lovg  fforairavcrayrcff  rols  fr€i>raKicr;(iX(oir  iifrrj^io'eoTO 
rh  irpayfiara  napadovvai'  fivai  dc  avrmv,  ^iroa-oi  koX  6it\a  irapc- 
Xovrac  Koi  lutrBhv  ftrfb€»a  <l>ip€iv,  fitfd^fii^  ^PXd>  *^  ^^  m4»  ^vAparop 

Koi  vofioOtras  Ka\  rdWa  €'^rf<l>i(ravro  is  ri^v  TroXfrc/av. 

In  this  passage  I  dissent  from  the  commentators  on  two  points. 
First,  they  understand  this  number  Five  Thousand  as  a  real  definite 
list  of  dtisens,  containing  5000  names,  neither  more  nor  less.  Se- 
condly, they  construe  vofAoBiras,  not  in  the  ordinary  meaning  which  it 
bears  in  Athenian  constitutional  language,  but  in  the  sense  of  (y^pa' 
{fnU  (c.  67),  "  persons  to  model  the  constitution,  corresponding  to  the 
ivyypail>(U  appointed  by  the  aristocratical  party  a  little  before  " — tp 
use  the  words  of  Dr.  Arnold. 

As  to  the  first  point,  which  is  sustained  also  by  Dr.  ThirlwaU  (Hist. 
Gr.  ch.  xxviii.  vol.  iv.  p.  51,  2nd  ed.).  Dr.  Arnold  really  admits  what  is 
the  ground  of  my  opinion,  when  he  says — "  Of  course  the  number  of 
citizens  capable  of  providing  themselves  with  heavy  arms  must  have 
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Sach  were  the  points  determined  by  the  firat  as- 
sembly held  in  the  Pnyx.    The  Archons,  the  Senate 

muek  Bgomded  6000 :  and  it  ii  nid  in  the  defence  of  Polyttnitui,  one 
of  the  Foot  Hundred  (Lytias,  p.  675  Reisk),  that  he  drew  up  a  Utt  of 
9000.  But  we  must  suppose  that  all  who  could  furnish  heavy  anna 
were  eligible  into  the  nuMer  of  the  6000,  whether  the  memhers  were 
fixed  on  by  lot»  by  election,  or  by  rotation;  aa  it  had  been  propoaed 
to  appoint  the  Four  Hundred  by  rotation  out  of  the  Five  Thousand 
(viii.  93).'' 

Dr.  Arnold  here  throws  out  a  aappoiition  which  by  no  means  oon« 
forma  to  the  eiact  senae  of  the  words  of  Thucydid^—  f&oi  M  avrmp^ 
6iroa-oi  «al  owXa  itapixovrai.  These  words  distinctly  signify,  that  all 
who  ftimished  heavy  arms  ehould  he  qf  the  Five  Tktmeandi  ahould  he* 
long  of  right  to  that  body :  which  is  something  different  ^m  being 
eligible  into  the  number  of  the  Five  Thousand,  either  by  lot,  rotation, 
or  otherwise.  The  language  of  Thucydidis,  when  he  describes  (in  the 
passage  refcned  to  by  Dr.  Arnold,  o.  93)  the  projected  formation  of  the 
Four  Hundred  by  rotation  out  of  the  Five  Thousand,  ia  very  different 
— «al  c/c  rcvrmy  tV  fUpti  ro^t  m-paKocUvs  fcrco^i,  &c«  M.  Boeckh 
(Public  Economy  of  Athens,  b.  u.  ch.  21.  p.  368,  Eng.  Tr.)  ia  not  sa- 
tisfactory in  hia  deacription  of  thia  event. 

The  idea  which  I  conceive  of  the  Five  Thousand,  as  a  number  ex-* 
iating  from  the  commencement  only  in  talk  and  imagination,  neither 
realiied  nor  intended  to  be  realised — coincides  with  the  Aill  meaning 
of  this  peasage  of  Thucydid^  as  well  as  with  everything  which  he  had 
before  said  about  them. 

I  will  here  add  that  Srroaoi  StrKa  napixovrtu  means  persons  ftimishing 
arms  either  fbr  themselves  alone,  or  for  others  also  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii. 
4, 16). 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  signification  of  yofAo^rrdt ,  I  stand  upon 
the  general  use  of  Uiat  word  in  Athenian  political  language  t  see  the 
explanation  earlier  in  this  History,  vol.  v.  ch.  xlvi.  p.  606.  It  is  for 
the  commentators  to  produce  some  justification  of  the  unusual  meaning 
which  they  assign  to  it—**  persons  to  model  the  constitution— commis- 
sionera  who  drew  up  the  new  constitution,"  as  Dr.  Arnold,  In  concur- 
rence with  the  rest,  translates  it.  Until  some  justification  is  produced, 
I  venture  to  believe  that  vofioSirtu  is  a  word  which  would  not  be  used 
in  that  sense  with  reference  to  nominees  chosen  by  the  democracy,  and 
intended  to  act  with  the  democracy  s  for  it  implies  a  final,  decisive,  au- 
thoritative determination— whereas  the  (vyypeufmg  or  "  commissioners 
to  draw  np  a  constitution,"  were  only  invested  with  the  function  of 
snbinitting  something  for  approbation  to  the  public  assembly  or  com- 
pet«nt  authority ;  that  ia,  assuming  that  the  public  assembly  remained 
an  efficient  reality. 

Moreover  the  words  Ka\  rSXXa  would  hardly  be  used  in  immediate 
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of  Five  Hundred,  &c.,  were  renewed:  after  which 
many  other  assemblies  were  also  held,  in  which  No- 
motbetee,  Dikasts,  and  other  institutions  essential 
to  the  working  of  the  democracy,  were  constituted. 
Various  other  votes  were  also  passed;  especially 
one,  on  the  proposition  of  Kritias,  seconded  by 
Theramen£s\  to  restore  AlkibiadSs  and  some  of 
his  friends  from  exile  ;  while  messages  were  farther 
despatched,  both  to  him  and  to  the  armament  at 
Samos,  doubtless  confirming  the  recent  nomination 

sequence  to  vofioOiras  if  the  latter  word  meant  that  which  the  com- 
mentators suppose : — '*  Commissioners  for  framing  a  constitution  and 
the  other  things  towards  the  constitution,*'  Such  commissioners  are 
surely  far  too  prominent  and  initiative  in  their  function  to  be  named  in 
this  way.  Let  us  add,  that  the  most  material  items  in  the  new  consti- 
tution (if  we  are  so  to  call  it)  have  already  been  distinctly  specified  as 
settled  by  public  vote,  before  these  vofioBerai  are  even  named. 

It  is  important  to  notice,  that  even  the  Thirty,  who  were  named  six 
years  afterwards  to  draw  up  a  constitution,  at  the  moment  when  Sparta 
was  mistress  of  Athens  and  when  the  people  were  thoroughly  put  down, 
are  not  called  vonoBerai,  but  are  named  by  a  circumlocution  equivalent 
to  $vyypa<f>€is — ^Edofe  r»  d^/i^,  rpiaxovTa  Mpas  cXcV^cu,  ot  roifs  wa- 
rpiow  v6fiov£  (uyypa^rovcrt,  ko^  ott  froX(rfv<rov(n.— -Alpci^eyrcc  dc,  c^' 
^  re  (vyypdyltai  v6p<nfs  Koff  ovaripas  iroXtrcvcroivro,  rovrow  fwv  act 
ZfxeWov  ^vyypd<l>eiv  t(  koi  diroStiKvvval,  &c.  (Xenophon,  Hellen.  ii.  3, 
2-11.)  Xenophon  caUs  Kritias  and  ChariklSs  the  Nomothetse  of  the 
Thirty  (Memor.  i.  2, 30),  but  this  is  not  democracy. 

For  the  signification  of  voyioBirris  (applied  most  generally  to  Solon, 
sometimes  to  others  either  by  rhetorical  looseness  or  by  ironical  taunt) 
or  vofAoBirtu,  a  numerous  body  of  persons  chosen  and  swom*-8ee  Ly- 
sias  cont.  Nikomach.  sect.  3,  33,  37 ;  Andokid^  de  Mysteriis,  sect.  81- 
85,  c.  14.  p.  38 — where  the  Nomotheta;  are  a  sworn  body  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, exercising  conjointly  with  the  senate  the  function  of  accepting  or 
rejecting  laws  proposed  to  them. 

*  Plutarch,  Alkibiad^s,  c.  33.  Cornelius  Nepos  (Alkibiad.  c.  5,  and 
Diodorus,  xiii.  38-42)  mentions  Theramen^s  as  the  principal  author  of 
the  decree  for  restoring  Alkibiad^  from  exile.  But  the  precise  words 
of  the  elegy  composed  by  Kritias,  wherein  the  latter  vindicates  this 
proceeding  to  himself,  are  cited  by  Plutarch,  and  are  very  good  evi- 
dence. Doubtless  many  of  the  leading  men  supported^  and  none  op- 
posed, the  proposition. 
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of  generals^  apprising  them  of  what  had  recently 
occurred  at  Athens,  as  well  as  bespeaking  their  full 
concurrence  and  unabated  efforts  against  the  com- 
mon enemy. 

Thucydidds  bestows  marked  eulogy  upon  the  ge«  Moderation 
neral  spirit  of  moderation  and  patriotic  harmony  LupaSies, 
which  now  reigned  at  Athens,  and  which  directed  JSotS*' 
the  political  proceedings  of  the  people\  But  he  does  '^j^^^*);^^ 
not  countenance  the  belief,  (as  he  has  been  some- 
times understood)  nor  is  it  true  in  point  of  fact — that 
they  now  introduced  a  new  constitution.  Putting 
an  end  to  the  oligarchy,  and  to  the  rule  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  they  restored  the  old  democracy,  seem- 
ingly with  only  two  modifications — first,  the  partial 
limitation  of  the  right  of  suffrage — next,  the  dis- 
continuance of  all  payment  for  political  functions. 
The  impeachment  against  Antiphon,  tried  imme- 
diately afterwards,  went  before  the  Senate  and  the 
Dikastery,  exactly  according  to  the  old  democrati- 
cal  forms  of  procedure.  But  we  must  presume  that 
the  Senate,  the  Dikasts,  the  Nomothetae,  the  Ekkle- 
fliasts  (or  citizens  who  attended  the  assembly),  the 
public  orators  who  prosecuted  state-criminals  or  de^ 
fended  any  law  when  it  was  impugned — must  have 
worked  for  the  time  without  pay. 

Moreover  the  two  modifications  above-mentioned 
were  of  little  practical  effect.  The  exclusive  body 
of  Five  Thousand  citizens,  professedly  constituted 

'  Thiicyd.  viii.  97.  Kal  o^x  ffKiara  drf  r^v  irpSn-ov  xP^^^^  ^^  7*  •/">*' 
'AAfvauu  ^aivovT€U  td  TroXirevcrayreff'  furpia  yhp  if  t€  (s  revs  okiyovt  Kal 
Tovs  vokkoifs  (vyxpaa-is  iyivtroy  /cat  cic  irotnfp&v  t&p  irpayfiorvy  yeWfie- 
M»F  rovro  vpArcv  avfivtyKt  rriv  irAty. 

I  refer  the  reader  to  a  note  on  this  passage  in  one  of  my  former 
Tolumes,  and  on  the  explanation  given  of  it  by  Dr.  Arnold  (see  vol.  v* 
cfa.  zlv.  p.  447). 
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TheFSre  at  this  juDCture,  wa8  neither  exactly  realified,  nor 
^^^ber  long  retained.  It  was  constituted,  even  now,  more 
ezI^V  ^^  ^  nominal  than  as  a  real  limit ;  a  nominal  total, 
reaiiied.  ygf  qq  longer  a  mere  blank  as  the  Four  Hundred 
had  originally  produced  it,  but  containing  indeed  a 
number  of  individual  names  greater  than  the  total, 
and  without  any  assignable  line  of  demarcation. 
The  mere  fact,  that  every  one  who  furnished  a 
panoply  was  entitled  to  be  of  the  Five  Thousand — 
and  not  they  alone,  but  others  besides' — shows  that 
no  care  was  taken  to  adhere  either  to  that  or  to  any 
other  precise  number.  If  we  may  credit  a  speech 
composed  by  Lysias^,  the  Four  Hundred  had  them- 
selves (after  the  demolition  of  their  intended  fortress 
at  Eetioneia,  and  when  power  was  passing  out  of 
their  hands)  appointed  a  committee  of  their  number 
to  draw  up  for  the  first  time  a  real  list  of  The  Five 
Thousand ;  and  Polystratus,  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, takes  credit  with  the  succeeding  democracy 
for  having  made  the  list  comprise  nine  thousand 
names  instead  of  five  thousand.  As  this  list  of 
Polystratus  (if  indeed  it  ever  existed)  was  never 
either  published  or  adopted,  I  merely  notice  the 
description  given  of  it  to  illustrate  my  position,  that 
the  number  Five  Thousand  was  now  understood  on 
all  sides  as  an  indefinite  expression  for  a  suffrage 
extensive,  but  not  universal.  The  number  had  been 
first  invented  by  Antiphon  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  to  cloak  their >  own  usurpation  and 

^  The  wordi  of  Thucydidds  {ym.  97) — thai  dc  avr&v,  otFwm  kqI 
SrrXa  frapcxoi^at — show  that  thig  body  WM  not  composed  e»eluiivelp 
of  those  who  furnished  panoplies.  It  could  never  have  been  intended^ 
for  example^  to  exclude  the  Hippeis  or  Knights. 

'  Lysiasi  Orat.  xz.  pro  Polystrato,  c.  4.  p.  675  Reisk, 
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intimidate  the  democracy :  next,  it  served  the  pur- 
pose of  Theramenfis  and  the  minority  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  as  a  basis  on  which  to  raise  a  sort  of 
d3rna8tic  opposition  (to  use  modern  phraseology) 
within  the  limits  of  the  oligarchy— that  is,  without 
appearing  to  overstep  principles  acknowledged  by 
the  oligarchy  themselves :  lastly,  it  was  employed 
by  the  democratical  party  generally  as  a  convenient 
middle  term  to  slide  back  into  the  old  system,  with 
as  little  dispute  as  possible ;  for  AlkibiadSs  and  the 
armament  had  sent  word  home  that  they  adhered 
to  the  Five  Thousand^  and  to  the  abolition  of  sala- 
ried civil  fxinctions\ 

But  exclusive  suffrage  of  the  so-called  Five  Thou-  The  pwe 
sand,  especially  with  the  expansive  numerical  con-  — wm*^ 
St  ruction  now  adopted,  was  of  little  value  either  to  I^S'into 
themselves  or  to  the  state*;  while  it  was  an  insult*  '*.'?!^*"?f, 
ing  shock  to  the  feelings  of  the  excluded  multitude, 
especially  to  brave  and  active  seamen  like  the  Pa- 
rali.   Though  prudent  as  a  step  of  momentary  trans- 
ition, it  could  not  stand,  nor  was  any  attempt  made 
to  preserve  it  in  permanence — amidst  a  community 
80  long  accustomed  to  universal  citizenship,  and 
where  the  necessities  of  defence  against  the  enemy 
called  for  energetic  efforts  from  all  the  citizens. 

Even  as  to  the  gratuitous  functions,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Five  Thousand  themselves  would  soon 
become  tired,  not  less  than  the  poorer  freemen,  of 
serving  without  pay,  as  senators  or  in  other  ways : 
so  that  nothing  but  absolute  financial  deficit  would 
prevent  the  re-establishment,  entire  or  partiali  of 

*  Thueyd.  viii.  86. 

■  Thucyd.  riii.  92.  t6  fUv  Karatrnja-ai  fitr6xouf  roccvrovs,  Sprucpvf 
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be  holy  as  respects  both  gods  and  demons,  as 
having  slain  an  enemy  of  the  Athenians.  .  And  I 
engage,  by  word,  by  deed  and  by  vote,  to  sell  his 
property  and  make  over  one-half  of  the  proceeds  to 
the  slayer,  without  withholding  anything.  If  any 
man  shall  perish  in  slaying  or  in  trying  to  slay  the 
despot,  I  will  be  kind  both  to  him  and  to  his  chil- 
dren, as  to  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  and  their 
descendants.  And  I  hereby  break  and  renounce 
all  oaths  which  have  been  sworn  hostile  to  the  Athe- 
nian people,  either  at  Athens,  or  at  the  camp  (at 
Samos)  or  elsewhere  ^'  Let  all  Athenians  swear 
this  as  the  regular  oath  immediately  before  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Dionysia,  with  sacrifice  and  full-grown 
victims^ ;  invoking  upon  him  who  keeps  it,  good 
things  in  abundance, — but  upon  him  who  breaks  it, 
destruction  for  himself  as  well  as  for  his  family." 

Such  was  the  remarkable  decree  which  the  Athe- 
nians not  only  passed  in  senate  and  public  assembly, 
less  than  a  year  after  the  deposition  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  but  also  caused  to  be  engraved  on  a 
column  close  to  the  door  of  the  Senate-house.     It 

>  Andokidds  de  Mytteriu,  sect.  95-99.  (o.  16.  p.  48  R.)  ^'OiromH  ^ 
6pKM  ofmfiovTcu  *A0rivQa-iv  $  tv  r^  (rrparpvid^  fj  SKkodi  irov  ivamriM 
T^  ^rifj/i^  Tav  *A$rjvaioiv,  Xvcd  Koi  a(f)irjfu. 

To  what  particular  anti-eonstitutional  oaths  allusion  is  here  made,  we 
cannot  tell.  All  those  of  the  oligarchical  conspiratorsy  hoth  at  Samos 
and  at  Athens,  are  doubtless  intended  to  be  abrogated :  and  this  oath, 
like  that  of  the  armament  at  Samos  (Thucyd.  viii.  7&),  is  intended  to 
be  sworn  by  e?eiy  one,  including  those  who  had  before  been  members 
of  the  oligarchical  conspiracy.  Perhaps  it  may  also  be  intended  to 
abrogate  the  covenant  sworn  by  the  members  of  the  political  dubs  or 
(inwfUirtai  among  themselves,  inaofiar  as  it  pledged  them  to  anti-eon- 
stitutional  acts  (Thucyd.  viii.  54-81). 

»  Andokidfis  de  Mysteriis,  sect.  95-99.  (c.  16.  p.  48  R.)  Tavra  bi 
6f¥HrmfT<»y  'A^i^vaioi  irdrrcff  Koff  UpStu  reXcM»y,  t6p  p6fufiw  6f>Kop, 
irp6  A4oyu<rM»v,  &c 
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plainly  indicates,  not  merely  that  the  democracy 
had  returned,  but  an  unusual  intensity  of  demo- 
cratical  feeling  along  with  it.  The  constitution 
which  all  the  Athenians  thus  swore  to  maintain  by 
the  most  strenuous  measures  of  defence,  must  have 
been  a  constitution  in  which  all  Athenians  had 
political  rights — not  one  of  Five  Thousand  privi^ 
leged  persons  excluding  the  rest\  This  decree  be- 
came invalid  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty,  by 
the  general  resolution  then  passed  not  to  act  upon 
any  laws  passed  before  the  archonship  of  EukleidSs, 
unless  specially  re-enacted.  But  the  column,  on 
which  it  stood  engraved,  still  remained,  and  the 
words  were  read  upon  it  at  least  down  to  the  time 
of  the  orator  Lykurgus,  eighty  years  afterwards^. 

The  mere  deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred,  how*  Flight  of 
ever,  and  the  transfer  of  political  power  to  the  Five  ^TdJs  of* 
Thousand,  which  took  place  in  the  first  public  as-  hud^  to 
sembly  held  after  the  defeat  off  Eretria — was  suffi-  J>«keieu. 
cient  to  induce  most  of  the  violent  leaders  of  the 
Four  Hundred  forthwith  to  leave  Athens.     Pei- 
sander,  Alexiklds,  and  others,  went  off  secretly  to 
Dekeleia^;  Aristarchus  alone  made  his  flight  the 

*  Those  who  think  that  a  new  eonatitution  was  established  (after  the 
deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred)  are  perplexed  to  fix  the  period  at  which 
the  old  democracy  was  restored.  K.  F.  Hermann  and  others  suppose, 
without  any  spedal  proof,  that  it  was  restored  at  the  time  when  Alki- 
hiadfis  returned  to  Athens  in  407  B.C.  See  K.  F.  Hermann,  Griech. 
StaaU  Alterthiimer,  s.  167.  not.  13. 

'  Lyku]^;us  ady.  Leokrat.  sect.  131.  c.  31.  p.  225 :  compare  Demo- 
flthen.  adr.  Leptin.  sect.  138.  c.  34.  p.  506. 

If  we  wanted  any  proof,  how  perfectly  reckless  and  unmeaning  is  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  Solon  by  the  orators,  we  should  find  it  in  this 
paange  of  Andokidte.  He  ealls  this  psephism  of  Demopbantos  a  law 
of  Solon  (sect.  96) :  see  above  in  this  History,  ?ol.  iii.  eh.  xi. 

'  Thueyd.  viii.  98.  Most  of  these  fugitives  retunied  six  years  after- 
wards, after  the  battle  of  .£gOBpotami>  when  the  Athenian  people  again 
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meaDS  of  in£ictidg  a  new  wound  upon  his  country. 
Being  among  the  number  of  the  generals,  he  availed 
himself  of  this  authority  to  march — ^with  some  of 
the  rudest  among  those  Scythian  archers,  who  did 
the  police  duty  of  the  city — ^to  CEno6  on  the  Boeo- 
tian frontier,  which  was  at  that  moment  under 
siege  by  a  body  of  Corinthians  and  Boeotians  united. 
Aristarchus,  in  concert  with  the  besiegers,  presented 
himself  to  the  garrison,  and  acquainted  them  that 
Athens  and  Sparta  had  just  concluded  peace,  one  of 
the  conditions  of  which  was  that  CEnod  should  be 
surrendered  to  the  Boeotians.  He  therefore,  as 
general,  ordered  them  to  evacuate  the  plac«,  under 
the  benefit  of  a  truce  to  return  home.  The  gar- 
rison, having  been  closely  blocked  up,  and  kept 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  actual  condition  of  politics, 
obeyed  the  order  without  reserve ;  so  that  the  Boeo- 
tians acquired  possession  of  this  very  important 
frontier  position — a  new  thorn  in  the  side  of  Athens, 
besides  Dekeleia\ 
Therame-  Thus  was  the  Athenian  democracy  again  restored, 
fomard  to  and  the  divorce  between  the  city  and  the  armament 
Tuning  2it  Samos  terminated,  after  an  interruption  of  about 
th^Fow^  four  months  by  the  successful  conspiracy  of  the 
Hundred.     Youv  Hundred.    It  was  only  by  a  sort  of  miracle — 

especially  ,  . 

in  refereoce  or  rather  by  the  incredible  backwardness  and  stu- 
12  Eetio''^  pidity  of  her  foreign  enemies — that  Athens  escaped 

neia,  and 

the  embassy   became  subject  to  an  oligarchy  in  the  persons  of  the  Thirty.     Several 
to  Sparta.      ^^  ^j^^j^^  became  members  of  the  senate  which  worked  under  the  Thirty 
(Lysias  cont.  Agorat.  sect.  80.  c.  18.  p.  495). 

Whether  Aristotel^  and  Charikl^s  were  among  the  number  of  the 
Four  Himdred  who  now  went  into  exile,  as  Wattenbach  affirms  (De 
Quadringent.  Ath.  Factione,  p.  66),  seems  not  dearly  made  out. 
^  Thucyd.  viii.  89-90.     'ApUrrapxos,  dy^p  iv  rolt  fidkurra  koX  €K 
§  TrXcurrov  tvavrios  rf  d^fi^,  &c. 
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alive  from  this  nefarious  aggression  of  Iier  own 
ablest  and  wealthiest  citizens.  That  the  victorious 
democracy  should  animadvert  upon  and  punish  the 
principal  actors  concerned  in  it — who  had  satiated 
their  own  selfish  ambition  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
sufferings  anxiety,  and  peril,  to  their  country — was 
nothing  more  than  rigorous  justice.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  were  peculiar :  for  the  coun- 
ter-revolution had  been  accomplished  partly  by  the 
aid  of  a  minority  among  the  Four  Hundred  them- 
selves— TheramenSs,  AristokratSs,  and  others,  to- 
gether  with  the  Board  of  Elders  called  Probuli 
— all  of  whom  had  been,  at  the  outset,  either  prin- 
cipals or  accomplices  in  that  system  of  terrorism 
and  assassination,  whereby  the  democracy  had  been 
overthrown  and  the  oligarchical  rulers  established 
in  the  Senate-house.  The  earlier  operations  of  the 
conspiracy,  therefore,  though  among  its  worst  fea- 
tures, could  not  be  exposed  to  inquiry  and  trial, 
without  compromising  these  parties  as  fellow-cri<p 
minals.  Theramenfis  evaded  the  difficulty,  by 
selecting  for  animadversion  a  recent  act  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Four  Hundred,  which  he  and  his  par- 
tisans had  oj)posed,  and  on  which  therefore  he  had 
no  interests  adverse  either  to  justice  or  to  the  po- 
pular feeling.  He  stood  forward  to  impeach  the 
last  embassy  sent  by  the  Four  Hundred  to  Sparta 
— sent  with  instructions  to  purchase  peace  and 
alliance  at  almost  any  price — and  connected  with 
the  construction  of  the  fort  at  Eetioneia  for  the 
reception  of  an  enemy's  garrison.  This  act  of 
manifest  treason,  in  which  Antiphon,  Phrynichus, 
and  ten  other  known  envoys  were  concerned,,  was 

VOL.  VIII.  I 
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chofien  as  the  special  matter  for  public  trial  and 
punishment,  not  less  dn  public  grounds  than  with 
a  view  to  his  own  favour  in  the  renewed  democracy. 
But  the  fact  that  it  was  TberamenSs  who  thus  de- 
nounced his  old  friends  and  fellow-conspirators, 
after  having  lent  hand  and  heart  to  their  earlier 
and  not  less  guilty  deeds — ^was  long  remembered 
as  a  treacherous  betrayal,  and  employed  in  after- 
days  as  an  excuse  for  atrocious  injustice  against 
himseir. 

Of  the  twelve  envoys  who  went  on  this  mission, 
all  except  Phrynichus,  Antiphon,  Archeptolemus, 
and  Onomakl^s,  seem  to  have  already  escaped  to 
Dekeleia  or  elsewhere.  Phrynichus  (as  I  have 
mentioned  a  few  pages  above)  had  been  assassinated 
several  days  before.  Respecting  his  memory,  a 
condenmatory  vote  had  already  been  just  passed 
by  the  restored  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  decreeing 
that  his  property  should  be  confiscated  and  his 
house  razed  to  the  ground ;  and  conferring  the  gift 
of  citizenship,  together  with  a  pecuniary  recom- 
pense, on  two  foreigners  who  claimed  to  have  as- 
sassinated him'.    The  other  three,  Antiphon,  Ar- 

*  Lysias  oont.  Eratoslheii.  e.  tl.  p.  427.  leet.  66-68.  BovX6fttvos  dc 
(Therameii^)  rf  v/imp^  nk^Bti  inar6t  doiecly  fhmi,  'Ayri^vni  koX 
*KpxanSkMiui9i  ^uXtAtovs  2rnv  avr^f  tutniyop&u  onrcVrt nvr*  €ls  rwrov^ 
TOP  di  KOKias  ^lk$fp,  &fm  ifia  fMV  dcA  rrjp  vp6s  kMipovt  marip  vftas 
KOTttovK&traTOf  btii  ^  t^v  irp6s  vfMos  row  ^ikovs  oir^ecm'. 

Compare  Xenophon,  Hellen.  li.  3,  90-33. 

*  That  theie  Totea»  respeetmg  the  memory  and  the  death  of  Phxyni- 
chns,  preceded  the  trial  of  Antiphon— we  may  gather  from  the  eon- 
eluding  words  of  the  sentence  passed  upcm  Antiphon :  see  Plutarch, 
Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  384  B. :  compare  SchoL  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  313. 

Both  Lysias  and  Lykurgus,  the  orators^  contain  statements  about  the 
death  of  Phrynichus  which  are  not  in  harmony  with  Thucydid^.  Both 
these  oratoiv  agiee  in  reporting  the  names  <^  the  two  foreigners  who 
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cheptolemus,  and  Onomaklds^  were  presented  in 
name  to  the  Senate  by  the  generals  (of  whom  pro- 
bably TheramenSs  was  one)  as  having  gone  on  a 
mission  to  Sparta  for  purposes  of  mischief  to  Athens, 
partly  on  board  an  enemy's  ship,  partly  through 
the  Spartan  garrison  at  Dekeleia.  Upon  this  pre- 
sentation, doubtless  a  document  of  some  length  and 
going  into  particulars,  a  senator  named  Andron 
moved,*— That  the  generals,  aided  by  any  ten 
senators  whom  they  may  choose,  do  seize  the  three 
persons  accused,  and  hold  them  in  custody  for  trial : 
— ^That  the  Thesmothetae  do  send  to  each  of  the 
three  a  formal  summons,  to  prepare  themselves  for 
trial  on  a  future  day  before  the  Dikastery,  on  the 
charge  of  high  treason — and  do  bring  them  to  trial 
on  the  day  named ;  assisted  by  the  generals,  the 
ten  senators  chosen  as  auxiliaries,  and  any  other 

diimed  to  have  dain  Phrynichiis,  and  whose  claim  waa  allowed  by  the 
people  afterwards^  in  a  formal  reward  and  vote  of  citizenship-— Thra- 
syhahu  of  Kalydon — Apollodorusof  Megara  (Lysias  cont.  Agorat.  c.  18. 
p.  492 ;  Lykuig.  cont.  Leokrat.  c.  29.  p.  217). 

hykaacgOB  saya  that  Phrynichus  was  assassinated  by  night  ''  near  the 
fountain  hard  by  the  willow-trees:"  which  is  quite  contradictory  to 
Thueydid^,  who  states  that  the  deed  was  done  in  daylight,  and  in  the 
msrkei-plaoe.  Agoratus,  against  whom  the  speech  of  Lysias  is  directed, 
pretended  to  have  been  one  of  the  assassins,  and  claimed  reward  on  that 


Hie  story  of  Lyknrgns,  that  the  Athenian  people,  on  the  proposition 
of  Kritias,  exhumed  and  brought  to  trial  the  dead  body  of  Phrynichus, 
and  that  Aristarchus  and  Alexiklds  tvere  put  to  death  for  Undertaking 
iCa  defence — ^is  certainly  in  part  false,  and  probably  wholly  Mse.  Ari- 
atardiua  was  then  at  (Eno6,  Aleziklds  at  Dekeleia. 

■  Onomakl^s  had  been  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Phiynichus,  as  ge- 
sersl  of  the  anuament  in  Ionia,  in  the  preceding  autumn  (Thucyd. 
.26). 
In  one  of  the  Biographies  of  Thucydidds  (p.  zxii.  in  Dr.  Arnold's  edi- 
b)  it  is  stated  that  Onomakl6s  was  executed  along  with  the  other 
ewo  :  but  the  document  cited  in  the  Pseudo-Plutaich  contradicts  this. 
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citizen  who  may  please  to  take  part,  as  their  accu- 
sers. Each  of  the  three  was  to  be  tried  separately, 
and  if  condemned,  was  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  the  penal  law  of  the  city  against  traitors,  or  per- 
sons guilty  of  treason  ^ 
An  ipbon  Though  all  the  three  persons  thus  indicated  were 
demneT  in  Athcns,  or  at  least  were  supposed  to  be  there,  on 
cufcr*'  the  day  when  this  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Senate, — yet  before  it  was  executed,  Onomaklds  had 
fled ;  so  that  Antiphon  and  Archeptolemus  only 
were  imprisoned  for  trial.  They  too  must  have 
had  ample  opportunity  for  leaving  the  city,  and  we 
might  have  presumed  that  Antiphon  would  have 
thought  it  quite  as  necessary  to  retire  as  Peisander 
and  Alexikl^s.  So  acute  a  man  as  he,  at  no  time 
very  popular,  must  have  known  that  now  at  least 
he  had  drawn  the  sword  against  his  fellow-citizens 
in  a  manner  which  could  never  be  forgiven.  How- 
ever, he  chose  voluntarily  to  stay :  and  this  man, 
who  had  given  orders  for  taking  o£f  so  many  of  the 
democratical  speakers  by  private  assassination,  re- 
ceived from  the  democracy,  when  triumphant,  full 
notice  and  fair  trial,  on  a  distinct  and  specific 
charge.  The  speech  which  be  made  in  his  defence, 
though  it  did  not  procure  acquittal,  was  listened  to, 
not  merely  with  patience,  but  with  admiration ;  as 
we  may  judge  from  the  powerful  and  lasting  efiect 
which  it  produced.  Thucydidfis  describes  it  as  the 
most  magnificent  defence  against  a  capital  charge, 

'  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  834 :  compare  Xenophon,  Hellenic,  i. 
7,22. 

Apol6zit  was  one  of  the  accusers  of  Antiphon :  see  Harpokration*  v. 
Srao-idbn/r. 
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which  bad  ever  come  before  him^ ;  and  the  poet 
Agatbon,  doubtless  a  bearer,  warmly  complimented 
Antiphon  on  his  eloquence ;  to  which  the  latter  re- 
plied, that  the  approval  of  one  such  discerning  judge 
was  in  his  eyes  an  ample  compensation  for  the  un- 
friendly verdict  of  the  multitude.  Both  he  and 
Archeptolemus  were  found  guilty  by  the  Dikastery 
and  condemned  to  the  penalties  of  treason.  They 
were  handed  over  to  the  magistrates  called  the 
Eleven  (the  chiefs  of  executive  justice  at  Athens) 
to  h&  put  to  death  by  the  customary  draught  of 
hemlock.  Their  properties  were  confiscated :  their 
houses  were  directed  to  be  razed,  and  the  vacant 
site  to  be  marked  by  columns,  with  the  inscription 
— "The  residence  of  Antiphon  the  traitor — of 
Archeptolemus  the  traitor."  They  were  not  per- 
mitted to  be  buried  either  in  Attica  or  in  any  ter- 
ritory subject  to  Athenian  dominion*.  Their  chil- 
dren^ both  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  were  de- 
prived of  the  citizenship;  and  the  citizen,  who 
should  adopt  any  descendant  of  either  of  them,  was 
to  be  himself  in  like  manner  disfranchised. 

'  Thncyd.  viii.  68 ;  Aristotel.  Ethic.  Eudem.  iii.  5.  Ka\  avrdt  re 
^Apruf^mtf) — Spurra  (JHuvertu  rSavfUxpi  iiiov^  imip  avT&y  rcvrcdv  alria3€i£ 
— SatfOTOv  biKTiP  ttmiKayrfaafifvos — "  And  he  too  for  himsd/"  &c.  Thu- 
cydid^  bad  just  before  stated  tbat  Antiphoii  rendered  the  most  valuable 
service  as  an  adviser  to  other  litigants,  but  that  he  seldom  spoke  before 
the  people  or  the  Dikastory  himself.  The  words  xal  avT6s  t€,  following 
innnediately,  set  forth  his  great  efficiency  when  he  did  for  once  plead 
bis  own  cause. 

Rnhnken  seems  quite  right  (Dissertat.  De  Antiphont.  p.  818  Reisk) 
in  considering  the  oration  trepl  fifraarda-ecM  to  be  Antiphon's  defence 
of  himself'— though  Westermann  (Geschichte  der  Griechisch.  Bered- 
nmkeit,  p.  277)  controverts  this  opinion.  This  oration  is  alluded  to 
IB  several  of  the  articles  in  Harpokration. 

*  So,  Tbemistoklls,  as  a  traitor,  was  not  allowed  to  be  buried  in 
Attica  (Thucyd.  i.  138 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Vit.  Themistocl.  ii.  10).  His 
friends  are  said  to  have  brought  his  bones  thither  secretly. 
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Such  was  the  seatence  passed  by  the  Dikastery, 
pursuant  to  the  Athenian  law  of  treason.  It  was 
directed  to  be  engraved  on  the  same  brazen  column 
as  the  decree  of  honour  to  the  slayers  of  Phryni- 
chus.  From  that  column  it  was  transcribed,  and 
has  thus  passed  into  history  \ 

How  many  of  the  Four  Hundred  oligarchs  ac- 
tually came  to  trial  or  were  punished,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing ;  but  there  is  ground  for  belie- 
ving that  none  were  put  to  death  except  Antiphon 
and  Archeptolemus — ^perhaps  also  Aristarchus,  the 
betrayer  of  CEnod  to  the  Boeotians.  The  latter  is 
said  to  have  been  formally  tried  and  condemned^ : 


1  It  is  given  at  length  in  Pseudo-Plutarch,  Yit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  833, 
834.  It  was  preserved  by  Cfecilius,  a  Sicilian  and  rhetorical  teacher, 
of  the  Augustan  age ;  who  possessed  sixty  orations  ascribed  to  Antiphon, 
twenty-five  of  which  he  considered  to  be  spurious. 

Antiphon  left  a  daughter,  whom  Ralleschrus  sued  for  in  marriage 
pursuant  to  the  forms  of  law,  being  entitled  to  do  so  on  the  score  of 
near  relationship  (cfrcdc#cd<rciTo).  Kalheschnu  was  himself  one  of  the 
Four  Hundred — ^perhaps  a  brother  of  Rritias.  It  seems  singular  that 
the  legal  power  of  suing  at  law  for  a  female  in  marriage,  by  right  of 
near  kin  (rov  cVcduca^ccr^aA),  could  extend  to  a  female  disfranchised  and 
debarred  from  aU  rights  of  citizenship. 

If  we  may  believe  Harpokration,  Andron  (who  made  the  motion  in 
the  Senate  for  Rending  Antiphon  and  Archeptolemus  to  trial)  had  been 
himself  a  member  of  the  Four  Hundred  ohgaichs,  as  well  as  Thera- 
menSs  (Harp.  v.^Avdpa>p). 

The  note  of  Dr.  Arnold,  upon  that  passage  (viii.  68)  wherein  Thucy- 
did^  caUs  Antiphon  aperj  <w8€v6g  vartpos — "  inferior  to  no  man  in 
virtue  '^ — ^well  deserves  to  be  consulted.  This  passage  shows  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  what  were  the  political  and  private  qualities  which 
determined  the  esteem  of  Thucydid^.  It  shows  that  his  sympathies 
went  along  with  the  oligarchical  party;  and  diat  while  the  exaggeni^ 
tions  of  opposition  speakers  or  demagogues,  such  as  those  which 
he  imputes  to  Kleon  and  Hyperbolus,  provoked  his  bitter  hatred — 
exaggerations  of  the  oligarchical  warfare,  or  multiplied  assassinations, 
did  not  make  him  like  a  man  the  worse.  But  it  shows  at  the  same  time 
his  high  candour  in  the  nanration  of  fects ;  for  he  gives  an  undisguised 
revelation  both  of  the  assassinations,  and  of  the  treason,  of  Antiphon. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellenic,  i.  7,  28.    This  is  the  natural  meaning  of  the 
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tHough  by  what  accident  he  afterwards  came  into  the 
power  of  the  Athenians,  after  having  once  effected 
his  escape,  we  are  not  informed.  The  property  of 
Peisander  (he  himself  having  escaped)  was  confis- 
cated, and  granted  either  wholly  or  in  part  as  a  re- 
compense to  Apollodorus,  one  of  the  assassins  of 
Phrjrnichus' :  probably  the  property  of  the  other 
conspicuous  fugitive  oligarchs  was  confiscated  also. 
Polystratus,  another  of  the  Four  Hundred,  who  had 
only  become  a  member  of  that  body  a  few  days  be- 
fore its  fall,  was  tried  during  absence  (which  ab- 
sence his  defenders  afterwards  accounted  for  by 
saying  that  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  naval  battle 
off  Eretria)  and  heavily  fined.  It  seems  that  each 
of  the  Four  Hundred  was  called  on  to  go  through 
an  audit  and  a  trial  of  accountability  (according  t6 
the  practice  general  at  Athens  with  magistrate^ 
going  out  of  office).  Such  of  them  as  did  not  ap- 
pear to  this  trial  were  condemned  to  fine,  to  exile, 
or  to  have  their  names  recorded  as  traitors.  But 
most  of  those  who  did  appear  seem  to  have  been 
acquitted,  partly,  we  are  told,  by  bribes  to  the  Lo- 
gistae  or  auditing  officers — though  some  were  con- 
demned either  to  fine  or  to  partial  political  disabi- 
lity, along  with  those  hoplites  who  had  been  the 
most  marked  partisans  of  the  Four  Hundred^. 

paaiage ;  though  it  nuty  alio  mean  that  a  day  for  trial  waa  named, 
hot  that  Ariatarehna  did  not  appear.  Ariatarehua  may  possibly  have 
been  made  prisoner  in  one  of  the  engagements  which  took  place  be- 
Csreen  the  garriaon  of  Dekeleia  and  the  Athenians.  The  Athenian 
exilea  in  a  body  established  themselves  at  Dekeleia  and  carried  on  con* 
atant  war  with  the  dtizena  at  Athens :  see  Lysias,  De  Bonis  Nidie  Fra- 
tris.  Or.  xviii.  eh. 4.  p.  604;  Pro  Polystrato,  Orat.  zz.  c.  7.  p.  688; 
Andokidda  de  Mysteriia,  c.  17.  p*  60. 

*  Lysiaa,  De  Olek  Sacrft,  Or.  vn.  ch.  2.  p.  263  Reisk. 

'  "  Qnadringentis  ipsa  dominatio  frandi  non  iuit;  imo  qui  cum 
Thefamene  et  Aristoerate  steterant,  in  magno  honore  habiti  aunt :  om- 
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Indistinctly  as  we  make  out  the  particular  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Athenian  people  at  this  restora- 

nibus  autem  rationes  reddendee  fuenmt ;  qui  solum  vertissent,  prodi- 
tores  judicati  sunt,  nomina  in  publico  proposita"  (Wattenbacb,  De 
Quadringentorum  Athenis  Factione,  p.  65). 

From  the  psepbism  of  Patrokleidls  (passed  six  years  subsequently, 
after  tbe  battle  of  ^gospotamos)  we  learn  that  the  names  of  such 
among  the  Four  Hundred  as  did  not  stay  to  take  their  trial,  were  en- 
graved on  pillars  distinct  from  those  who  were  tried  and  condemned 
either  to  fine  or  to  yarious  disabilities — Andokidls  de  Mysteriis,  sect. 
76-78 — Kal  Sea  6p6fAaTa  r&v  rerpaKotriMV  rivhs  cyyeypairrai,  fj  akKo  rt 
irepi  rSitf  w  rfj  oKiyapxiq.  irpaxOmtdv  tart  wov  y€y pafifjJvov,  irX^y 
o7ro(ra  iv  trrriXais  yiypavrai  rSiv  pri  €v6ah€  ptivavToiv,  &c. 
(these  last  names,  as  the  most  criminal,  were  excepted  from  the  am- 
nesty of  PatrokleidSs). 

We  here  see  that  there  were  two  categories  among  the  condemned 
Four  Hundred : — 1.  Those  who  remained  to  stand  the  trial  of  account- 
ability, and  were  condemned  either  to  a  fine  which  they  could  not  pay, 
or  to  some  positive  disability.  2.  Those  who  did  not  remain  to  stand 
their  trial,  and  were  condemned  par  contumace. 

Along  with  the  first  category  we  find  other  names  besides  those  of 
the  Four  Hundred,  found  guilty  as  their  partisans — SKko  re  {ovo/xa) 
ir€p\  tS>v  iv  Tjj  oktyapxM  ^paxBivrtuv.  Among  these  partisans  we  may 
rank  the  soldiers  mentioned  a  little  before,  sect.  Tb — oi  arpaTuorai,  oU 
6ri  iir€fi€ivav  iiri  r&v  rvpavvtdv  ivrj  ir6k(i,Th  fiiv SkXaffv cmcp rots 
SKXoit  iroXiTotff,  ^Iwtiv  d*  iv  r^  bfjp^  ovk  i^v  avrois  ovBe  povktva-ai — 
where  the  preposition  inl  seems  to  signify  not  simply  contemporaneous- 
ness, but  a  sort  of  intimate  connection,  Uke  the  phrase  im  irpoardrov 
oUftv  (see  Matthiffi,  Gr.  Gr.  sect.  584 ;  Kilhner,  Gr.  Gr.  sect.  611). 

The  oration  of  Lysias  pro  Polystrato  is  on  several  ])oints  obscure :  but 
we  make  out  that  Polystratus  was  one  of  the  Four  Hundred  who  did 
not  come  to  stand  his  trial  of  accountabiUty,  and  was  therefore  con- 
demned in  his  absence.  Severe  accusations  were  made  against  him, 
and  he  was  falsely  asserted  to  be  the  cousin,  whereas  he  was  in  reality 
only  fellow-demot,  of  Phrynichus  (sect.  20, 24,  11).  The  defence  ex- 
plains his  non-appearance  by  saying  that  he  had  been  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Eretria,  and  that  the  trial  took  place  immediately  after  the 
deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred  (sect.  14,  24).  He  was  heavily  fined, 
and  deprived  of  his  citizenship  (sect.  15,  33,  38).  It  would  appear  that 
the  fine  was  greater  than  his  property  could  discharge :  accordingly 
this  fine,  remaining  unpaid,  would  become  chargeable  upon  his  sons 
after  his  death,  and  unless  they  could  pay  it,  they  would  come  into  the 
situation  of  insolvent  pubbc  debtors  to  the  state,  which  would  debar 
them  from  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  so  long  as  the  debt 
remained  unpaid.  But  while  Polystratus  was  alive,  his  soils  were 
not  liable  to  the  state  for  the  payment  of  his  fine ;  and  they  therefore 
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tion  of  the  democracy,  we  know  from  Thucydidfis  Favourable 
that  their  prudence  and  moderation  were  exemplary,  o"  Thuc"y. 
The  eulogy,  which  he  bestows  in  such  emphatic  fhe^conduct 
terms  upon  their  behaviour  at  this  juncture,   is  ^fthwians. 
indeed  doubly  remarkable^ :  first,  because  it  comes 
from  an  exile,  not  friendly  to  the  democracy,  and 
a  strong  admirer  of  Antiphon ;  next,  because  the 
juncture  itself  was   one  eminently  trying  to  the 
popular   morality,   and   likely   to   degenerate,  by 
almost  natural  tendency,  into  excess  of  reactionary 
vengeance  and  persecution.     The  democracy  was 
now  one  hundred  years  old,  dating  from  Kleisthenes 
— and  fifty  years  old,  even  dating  from  the  final 
reforms  of  Ephialtds  and  PeriklSs;  so  that  self- 
government  and  political  equality  were  a  part  of 
the  habitual  sentiment  of  every  man's  bdsom — 
heightened  in  this  case  by  the  fact  that  Athens  was 
not  merely  a  democracy,  but  an  imperial  democracy, 
having  dependencies  abroad^.     At  a  moment  when, 
from  unparalleled  previous  disasters,  she  is  barely 

still  remained  citizens  and  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  rights,  though  he 
was  disfranchised.  They  were  three  sons,  all  of  whom  had  served  with 
credit  as  hopUtes,  and  even  as  horsemen,  in  Sicily  and  elsewhere.  In 
the  speech  before  us,  one  of  them  prefers  a  petition  to  the  Dikastery 
that  the  sentence  passed  against  his  father  may  be  mitigated — partly 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  unmerited,  being  passed  while  his  father  was 
afraid  to  stand  forward  in  his  own  defence — partly  as  recompense  for 
distinguished  military  services  of  all  the  three  sons.  The  speech  was 
delivered  at  a  time  later  than  the  battle  of  Kynoss^ma,  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year  (sect.  31),  but  not  very  long  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  and  certainly  (I  think)  long  before  the  Thirty ;  so  that 
the  assertion  of  Taylor  (Vit.  Lysise,  p.  55)  that  all  the  extant  orations 
of  Lysias  bear  date  after  the  Thirty,  must  be  received  with  this  exception. 
*  This  testimony  of  Thucydides  is  amply  sufficient  to  refute  the  vague 
assertions  in  the  Oration  xxv.  of  Lysias  (A^/iov  KaroXvcr.  'AttoX.  sec.  34, 
35)  about  great  enormities  now  committed  by  the  Athenians ;  though 
Mr.  Mitford  copies  these  assertions  as  if  they  were  real  history,  referring 
them  fo  a  time  four  years  afterwards  (History  of  Greece,  ch.  xx.  s.  1 . 
vol.  iv.  p.  327).  '  Thucyd.  viii.  68. 
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able  to  keep  up  the  struggle  against  her  foreign 
enemies,  a  small  knot  of  her  own  wealthiest  citizens, 
taking  advantage  of  her  weakness,  contrive  by  a 
tissue  of  fraud  and  force  not  less  flagitious  than  skil- 
fully combined,  to  concentrate  in  their  own  hands 
the  powers  of  the  state,  and  to  tear  from  their 
countrymen  the  security  against  bad  government, 
the  sentiment  of  equal  citizenship,  and  the  long-esta- 
blished freedom  of  speech.  Nor  is  this  all :  these 
conspirators  not  only  plant  an  oligarchical  sove- 
reignty in  the  Senate-house,  but  also  sustain  that 
sovereignty  by  inviting  a  foreign  garrison  from 
without,  and  by  betraying  Athens  to  her  Pelopon- 
nesian  enemies.  Two  more  deadly  injuries  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine ;  and  from  neither  of  them 
would  Athens  have  escaped,  if  her  foreign  enemy 
had  manifested  reasonable  alacrity.  Considering 
the  immense  peril,  the  narrow  escape,  and  the  im- 
paired condition  in  which  Athens  was  left  notwith- 
standing her  escape — we  might  well  have  expected 
in  the  people  a  violence  of  reactionary  hostility  such 
as  every  calm  observer,  while  making  allowance 
for  the  provocation,  must  nevertheless  have  con- 
demned ;  and  perhaps  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
exasperation  which,  under  very  similar  circum- 
stances, had  caused  the  bloody  massacres  at  Kor- 
kyra^  And  when  we  find  that  this  is  exactly  the 
occasion  which  ThucydidSs  (an  observer  rather  less 
than  impartial)  selects  to  eulogise  their  good  con- 
duct  and  moderation,  we  are  made  deeply  sensible 
of  the  good  habits  which  their  previous  democracy 
must  have  implanted  in  them,  and  which  now 
served  as  a  corrective  to  the  impulse  of  the  actual 

*  See,  about  the  events  in  Korkyra,  vol.  vi.  ch.  1.  p.  382. 
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moment.  They  bad  become  familiar  witb  the  ce* 
menting  force  of  a  common  sentiment ;  tbey  bad 
learnt  to  bold  sacred  tbe  inviolability  of  law  and 
justice,  eren  in  respect  to  tbeir  worst  enemy ;  and 
wbat  was  of  not  less  moment,  the  frequency  and 
freedom  of  political  discussion  had  taught  them  not 
only  to  substitute  the  contentions  of  the  tongue  for 
those  of  the  sword,  but  also  to  conceive  their  situa- 
tion with  its  present  and  prospective  liabilities,  in- 
stead of  being  hurried  away  by  blind  retrospective 
vengeance  against  the  past. 

There  are  few  contrasts  in  Grecian  history  more  oligarchy 
memorable  or  more  instructive,  than  that  between  dlmM^'y 
this  oligarchical  conspiracy, — conducted  by  some  of  ^^^^ 
the  ablest  hands  at  Athens — and  the  democratical 
movement  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  Samos, 
among  the  Athenian  armament  and  the  Samian 
citizens.  In  the  former  we  have  nothing  but  selfish- 
ness and  personal  ambition  from  the  beginning: 
first,  a  partnership  to  seize  for  their  own  advantage 
the  powers  of  government — ^next,  after  this  object 
has  been  accomplished,  a  breach  among  the  part- 
ners, arising  out  of  disappointment  alike  selfish. 
We  find  appeal  made  to  nothing  but  the  worst  ten- 
dencies ;  either  tricks  to  practise  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  people,  or  extra-judicial  murders  to  work  upon 
their  fear.  In  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the  senti- 
•ment  invoked  is  that  of  common  patriotism,  and 
equal,  public-minded  sympathy.  That  which  we 
read  in  Thucydidds — when  the  soldiers  of  the  arma- 
ment and  the  Samian  citizens  pledged  themselves  to 
each  other  by  solemn  oaths  to  uphold  their  demo- 
cracy, to  maintain  harmony  and  good  feeling  with 
each  other, to  prosecute  enei^etically  thewar  against 
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the  Peloponnesians,  and  to  remain  at  enmity  with 
the  oligarchical  conspirators  at  Athens — is  a  scene 
among  the  most  dramatic  and  inspiriting  which 
occurs  in  his  history  ^  Moreover  we  recognise  at 
Samos  the  same  absence  of  reactionary  vengeance 
as  at  Athens,  after  the  attack  of  the  oligarchs. 
Athenian  as  well  as  Samian,  has  been  repelled  ; 
although  those  oligarchs  had  begun  by  assassinating 
Hyperbolus  and  others.  There  is  throughout  this 
whole  democratical  movement  at  Samos  a  generous 
exaltation  of  common  sentiment  over  personal,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  absence  of  ferocity  against  op- 
ponents, such  as  nothing  except  democracy  ever 
inspired  in  the  Grecian  bosom. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  this  was  a  special  move- 
ment of  generous  enthusiasm,  and  that  the  details  of 
a  democratical  government  correspond  to  it  but  im- 
perfectly* Neither  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  nor 
in  that  of  a  people,  does  the  ordinary  and  every-day 
movement  appear  at  all  worthy  of  those  particular 
seasons  in  which  a  man  is  lifted  above  his  own  level, 
and  becomes  capable  of  extreme  devotion  and  he- 
roism. Yet  such  emotions,  though  their  complete 
predominance  is  never  otherwise  than  transitory, 
have  their  foundation  in  veins  of  sentiment  which 
are  not  even  at  other  times  wholly  extinct,  but  count 
among  the  manifold  forces  tending  to  modify  and 
improve,  if  they  cannot  govern,  human  action.. 
Even  their  moments  of  transitory  predominance 
leave  a  luminous  tract  behind,  and  render  the  men 
who  have  passed  through  them  more  apt  to  con- 
ceive again  the  same  generous  impulse,  though  in 
fainter  degree.     It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  Grecian 
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democracy  that  it  did  raise  this  feeling  of  equal  and 
patriotic  communion ;  sometimes,  and  on  rare 
occasions,  like  the  scene  at  Samos,  with  overwhelm- 
ing intensity,  so  as  to  impassion  an  unanimous 
multitude;  more  frequently,  in  feebler  tide,  yet 
such  as  gave  some  chance  to  an  honest  and  eloquent 
orator  of  making  successful  appeal  to  public  feeling 
against  corruption  or  selfishness.  If  we  follow  the 
movements  of  Antiphon  and  his  fellow-conspirators 
at  Athens,  contemporaneous  with  the  democratical 
manifestations  at  Samos,  we  shall  see  that  not  only 
was  no  such  generous  impulse  included  in  it,  but 
the  success  of  their  scheme  depended  upon  their 
being  able  to  strike  all  common  and  active  patriot- 
ism out  of  the  Athenian  bosom.  Under  the  *'  cold 
shade  *'  of  their  oligarchy — even  if  we  suppose  the 
absence  of  cruelty  and  rapacity,  which  would  pro- 
bably soon  have  become  rife  had  their  dominion 
lasted,  as  we  shall  presently  learn  from  the  history 
of  the  second  oligarchy  of  Thirty — no  sentiment 
would  have  been  left  to  the  Athenian  multitude 
except  fear,  servility,  or  at  best  a  tame  and  dumb 
sequacity  to  leaders  whom  they  neither  chose  nor 
controlled.  To  those  who  regard  different  forms  of 
government  as  distinguished  from  each  other  mainly 
by  the  feelings  which  each  tends  to  inspire  in 
magistrates  as  well  as  citizens,  the  contempora- 
neous scenes  of  Athens  and  Samos  will  suggest 
instructive  comparisons  between  Grecian  oligarchy 
and  Grecian  democracy. 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

THE  KESTORED  ATHENIAN  DEMOCRACY,  AFTER  THE 
DEPOSITION  OF  THE  FOUR  HUNDRED,  DOWN  TO  THE 
ARRIVAL  OF  CYRUS  THE  YOUNGER  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

B.C.  41 1.     The  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred  at  Athens  (installed 
Erobar.       iq  thc  Seuate-house  about  February  or  March  411 

raued  state  '' 

of  AtheDi     B.C.,  and  deposed  about  July  of  the  same  year) ,  after 
Four  Hun.   four  Or  fivc  mouths  of  danger  and  distraction  such 
^^^^'         as  to  bring  her  almost  within  the  grasp  of  her  ene- 
mies, has  now  been  terminated  by  the  restoration 
of  her  democracy;   with  what  attendant  circum- 
stances has  been  amply  detailed.     I  now  revert  to 
the  military  and  naval  operations  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  partly  contemporaneous  with  the  political 
dissensions  at  Athens,  above  described. 
Peioponnc-       It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Peloponnesian 

•ian  fleets  /•^•ii»  -ii 

revolt  of  fleet  of  94  tnremesS  having  remained  not  less  than 
from  ^  80  days  idle  at  Rhodes,  had  come  back  to  Miletus 
towards  the  end  of  March ;  with  the  intention  of 
proceeding  to  the  rescue  of  Chios,  which  a  portion 
of  the  Athenian  armament  under  Strombichidds 
had  been  for  some  time  besieging,  and  which  was 
now  in  the  greatest  distress.  The  main  Athenian 
fleet  at  Samos,  however,  prevented  Astyochus  from 
efiecting  this  object,  since  he  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  hazard  a  general  battle.  He  was  influ- 
enced partly  by  the  bribes,  partly  by  the  delusions 
of  Tissaphernds,  who  sought  only  to  wear  out  both 
parties  by  protracted  war,  and  who  now  professed 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  44,  45. 
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to  be  on  the  point  of  bringing  up  the  Phenician 
fleet  to  his  aid.  Astyochus  had  in  his  fleet  the 
ships  which  had  been  brought  orer  for  co-operation 
with  Phamabazus  at  the  Hellespont,  and  which 
were  thus  equally  unable  to  reach  their  destination. 
To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  Spartan  Derkyllidas 
was  sent  with  a  body  of  troops  by  land  to  the  Hel- 
lespont, there  to  join  Pharnabazus,  in  acting  against 
Abydos  and  the  neighbouring  dependencies  of 
Athens.  Abydos,  connected  with  Miletus  by  colo- 
nial ties,  set  the  example  of  revolting  from  Athens 
to  Derkyllidas  and  Phamabazus ;  an  example  fol- 
lowed, two  days  afterwards,  by  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Lampsakus. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  at  this  time  any  strombi- 
Athenian  force  in  the  Hellespont ;  and  the  news  frora^cSh^* 
of  this  danger  to  the  empire  in  a  fresh  quarter,  }^,*^n^^'" 
when  conveyed  to  Chios,  alarmed  StrombichidSs,  improved 
the  commander  of  the  Athenian  besieging  arma-  of  the 
ment.    The  Chians,  driven  to  despair  by  increasing     '*"'* 
famine  as  well  as  by  want  of  relief  from  Astyochus, 
and  having  recently  increased  their  fleet  to  36 
triremes  against  the  Athenian  32,  by  the  arrival  of 
12  ships  under  Leon  (obtained  from  Miletus  during 
the  absence  of  Astyochus  at  Rhodes),  had  sallied 
out  and  fought  an  obstinate  naval  battle  against 
the  Athenians,  with  some  advantage\     Neverthe* 
less  Strombichidte  felt  compelled  immediately  to 
carry  away  24  triremes  and  a  body  of  hoplites  for 
the  relief  of  the  Hellespont.     Hence  the  Chians 
became  sufficiently  masters  of  the  sea,  to  provision 

'  Thucyd.  riii.  61,  62.  ovk  Tkaatrop  Ixovrcff  means  a  eertain  gucceas, 
not  very  dedaive. 
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themselves  afresh,  though  the  Athenian  armament 
and  fortified  post  still  remained  on  the  island. 
Astyochus  also  was  enabled  to  recall  Leon  wich  the 
twelve  triremes  to  MilStus,  and  thus  to  strengthen 
his  main  fleet  ^ 
Discontent  The  prescut  appears  to  have  been  the  time,  when 
loponne-  the  oUgarchical  party  both  in  the  town  and  in  the 
mn^^  *'  camp  at  Samos,  were  laying  their  plan  of  conspiracy 
as  already  recounted,  and  when  the  Athenian  gene- 
rals were  divided  in  opinion — Charmtnus  siding  with 
this  party,  Leon  and  Diomedon  against  it.  Apprised 
of  the  reigning  dissension,  Astyochus  thought  it  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  sailing  with  his  whole 
fleet  up  to  the  harbpur  of  Samos,  and  offering  battle; 
but  the  Athenians  were  in  no  condition  to  leave  the 
harbour.  He  accordingly  returned  to  Miletus,  where 
he  again  remained  inactive,  in  expectation  (real  or 
pretended)  of  the  arrival  of  the  Phenician  ships. 
But  the  discontent  of  his  own  troops,  especially  the 
Syracusan  contingent,  presently  became  uncon- 
trollable. They  not  only  murmured  at  the  inaction 
of  the  armament  during  this  precious  moment  of 
disunion  in  the  Athenian  camp,  but  also  detected 
the  insidious  policy  of  Tissaphernds  in  thus  fritter- 
ing away  their  strength  without  result ;  a  policy  still 
more  keenly  brought  home  to  their  feelings  by  his 
irregularity  in  supplying  them  with  pay  and  provi- 
sion,  which  caused  serious  distress.  To  appease 
their  clamours,  Astyochus  was  compelled  to  call 
together  a  general  assembly,  the  resolution  of  which 
was  pronounced  in  favour  of  immediate  battle.  He 
accordingly  sailed  from  Miletus  with  his  whole  fleet 
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of  112  triremes  round  to  the  promontory  of  Mykald 
immediately  opposite  Samos — ordering  the  Milesian 
hoplites  to  cross  the  promontory  by  land  to  the 
same  point.  The  Athenian  fleet,  now  consisting  of 
only  82  sail,  in  the  absence  of  Strombichidds,  was 
then  moored  near  Glauk6  on  the  mainland  of 
Mykald :  but  the  public  decision  just  taken  by  the 
Peloponnesians  to  fight  becoming  known  to  them, 
they  retired  to  Samos,  not  being  willing  to  engage 
with  such  inferior  numbers  ^ 

It  seems  to  have  been  during  this  last  interval  of 
inaction  on  the  part  of  Astyochus,  that  the  oligar- 
chical party  in  Samos  made  their  attempt  and  mis- 
carried ;  the  reaction  from  which  attempt  brought 
about,  with  little  delay,  the  great  democratical  mani- 
festation, and  solemn  collective  oath,  of  the  Athenian 
armament — coupled  with  the  nomination  of  new, 
cordial,  and  unanimous  generals.  They  were  now  in 
high  enthusiasm,  anxious  for  battle  with  the  enemy; 
and  Strombichidds  had  been  sent  for  immediately, 
that  the  fleet  might  be  united  against  the  main  enemy 
at  MilStus.  That  officer  had  recovered  Lampsakus, 
but  had  failed  in  his  attempt  on  Abydos*.  Having 
established  a  central  fortified  station  at  Sestos,  he 
now  rejoined  the  fleet  at  Samos,  which  by  his  arrival  strombu 
was  increased  to  108  sail.  He  arrived  in  the  night,  turoi'f^ 
when  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  preparing  to  re-  ^^^^ 
new  its  attack  from  Mykald  the  next  morning.  It 
consisted  of  1 12  ships,  and  was  therefore  still  supe- 
rior in  number  to  the  Athenians.  But  having  now 
learnt  both  the  arrival  of  Strombichidds,  and  the 

'  Thucyd-  vili.  78,  79.  "  Thucyd.  viii.  62. 
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renewed  spirit  as  well  as  unanimity  of  the  Athe- 
nians, the  Peloponnesian  commanders  did  not  ven- 
ture to  persist  in  their  resolution  of  fighting.  They 
returned  back  to  Miletus,  to  the  mouth  of  which 
harbour  the  Athenians  sailed,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  offering  battle  to  an  unwilling  enemy  ^ 
PeiopoDDc-  Such  confession  of  inferiority  was  well-calculated 
dron  and  to  embitter  still  farther  the  discontents  of  the  Pelo- 
HeUenM>nt  ponucsian  fleet  at  Miletus.  TissaphernSs  had  be- 
B^^Mtium  come  more  and  more  parsimonious  in  furnishing 
Athens.  P^y  ^^^  supplies ;  while  the  recall  of  Alkibiadds  to 
Samos,  which  happened  just  now,  combined  with 
the  uninterrupted  apparent  intimacy  between  him 
and  the  satrap,  confirmed  their  belief  that  the  latter 
was  intentionally  cheating  and  starving  them,  in 
the  interest  of  Athens.  At  the  same  time,  earnest 
invitations  arrived  from  Phamabazus,  soliciting  the 
co-operation  of  the  fleet  at  the  Hellespont,  with 
liberal  promises  of  pay  and  maintenance.  Klear- 
chus,  who  had  been  sent  out  with  the  last  squadron 
from  Sparta  for  the  express  purpose  of  going  to  aid 
Phamabazus,  claimed  to  be  allowed  to  execute  his 
orders ;  while  Astyochus  also,  having  renounced  the 
idea  of  any  united  action,  thought  it  now  expedient 
to  divide  the  fleet,  which  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
support.  Accordingly  Klearchus  was  sent  with  forty 
triremes  from  Miletus  to  the  Hellespont,  yet  with 
instructions  to  evade  the  Athenians  at  Samos  by 
first  stretching  out  westward  into  the  j£gean.  En- 
countering severe  storms,  he  was  forced  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  squadron  to  seek  shelter  at  Delos, 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  79. 
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and  even  suffered  so  much  damage  as  to  return  to 
MilStuSy  from  whence  he  himself  marched  to  the 
Hellespont  by  land.  Ten  of  his  triremes,  however, 
under  the  Megarian  Helixus,  weathered  the  storm 
and  pursued  their  voyage  to  the  Hellespont,  which 
was  at  this  moment  unguarded,  since  Strombichidds 
seems  to  have  brought  back  all  his  squadron.  He* 
lixus  passed  on  unopposed  to  Byzantium,  a  Doric 
city  and  Megarian  colony,  from  whence  secret  in- 
vitations had  already  reached  him,  and  which  he 
now  induced  to  revolt  from  Athens.  This  unto- 
ward news  admonished  the  Athenian  generals  at 
Samos^  whose  vigilance  the  circuitous  route  of 
Klearchus  had  eluded,  of  the  necessity  of  guarding 
the  Hellespont,  whither  they  sent  a  detachment, 
and  even  attempted  in  vain  to  recapture  Byzantium. 
Sixteen  fresh  triremes  afterwards  proceeded  from 
Miletus  to  the  Hellespont  and  Abydos,  thus  enabling 
the  Peloponnesians  to  watch  that  strait  as  well  as 
the  Bosphorus  and  Byzantium  \  and  even  to  ravage 
the  Thracian  Chersonese. 

Meanwhile  the  discontents  of  the  fleet  at  Mi-  Discontent 
16tus  broke  out  into  open  mutiny  against  Astyochus  fng  a^?n"t 
and  Tissaphern^s.     Unpaid  and  only  half-fed,  the  tiMmZ. 
seamen  came  together  in  crowds  to  talk  over  their 
grievances ;  denouncing  Astyochus  as  having  be^ 
trayed  them  for  his  own  profit  to  the  satrap,  who 
was  treacherously  ruining  the  armament  under  the 
inspirations  of  AlkibiadSs.     Even  some  of  the  offi- 
cers, whose  silence  had  been  hitherto  purchased, 
began  to  hold  the  same  language ;  perceiving  that 

«  Thucyd.  viii.  80-99. 
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the  mischief  was  becoming  irreparable,  and  that  the 
men  were  actually  on  the  point  of  desertion.  Above 
all,  the  incorruptible  Hennokratds  of  Syracuse,  and 
Dorieus  theThurian  commander,  zealously  espoused 
the  claims  of  their  seamen,  who  being  mostly  free- 
men (in  greater  proportion  than  the  crews  of  the 
Peloponnesian  ships),  went  in  a  body  to  Astyochus, 
with  loud  complaints  and  demand  of  their  arrears  of 
pay.  But  the  Peloponnesian  general  received  them 
with  haughtiness  and  even  with  menace,  lifting  up 
his  stick  to  strike  the  commander  Dorieus  while  ad- 
vocating their  cause.  Such  was  the  resentment  of 
the  seamen  that  they  rushed  forward  to  pelt  Astyo- 
chus with  missiles :  he  took  refuge,  however,  on  a 
neighbouring  altar,  so  that  no  actual  mischief  was 
done\ 
TheSparuA      Nor  was  the  discontent  confined  to  the  seamen 

com  ID  If - 

•ioner        of  the  flcct.    The  Milesians  also,  displeased  and 
Joint  the '    alarmed  at  the  fort  which  TissaphernSs  had  built  in 
to'ob^J"*     their  town,  watched  an  opportunity  of  attacking  it 
nln^sl"    ^y  surprise,  and  expelled  his  garrison.     Though 
ShrSli^^    the  armament  in  general,   now  full  of  antipathy 
iians.         against  the  satrap,  sympathised  in  this  proceeding, 
yet  the  Spartan  commissioner  Lichas  censured  it 
severely ;   intimating  to  the  Milesians  that  they, 
as  well  as  the  other  Greeks  in  the  king's  territory, 
were  bound  to  be  subservient  to  Tissaphernds  within 
all  reasonable  limits— and  even  to  court  him  by 
extreme  subservience,  until  the  war  should  be  pros- 
perously terminated.     It  appears  that  in  other  mat- 
ters also,  Lichas  had  enforced  instead  of  mitigating 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  83,  84. 
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the  authority  of  the  satrap  over  them  ;  so  that  the 
Milesians  now  came  to  hate  him  vehemently^  and 
when  he  shortly  afterwards  died  of  sickness,  they 
refused  permission  to  bury  him  in  the  spot  (pro- 
bably some  place  of  honour)  which  his  surviving 
countrymen  had  fixed  upon.  Though  Lichas  in 
these  enforcements  only  carried  out  the  stipulations 
of  his  treaty  with  Persia,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
Milesians,  instead  of  acquiring  autonomy  according 
to  the  general  promises  of  Sparta,  were  now  farther 
from  it  than  ever,  and  that  imperial  Athens  had 
protected  them  against  Persia  much  better  than 
Sparta. 

The  subordination  of  the  armament,  however,  Mindarus 
was  now  almost  at  an  end,  when  Mindarus  arrived  As^ochi!? 
from  Sparta  as  admiral  to  supersede  Astyochus,  "■^"*"^ 
who  was  summoned  home  and  took  his  departure. 
Both  Hermokrat^s   and   some  Milesian   deputies 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  go  to 
Sparta  for  the  purpose  of  preferring  complaints 
against  Tissaphernds ;  while  the  latter  on  his  part 
sent  thither  an  envoy  named  Gaulites  (a  Karian 
brought  up  in  equal  familiarity  with  the  Greek  and 
Karian  languages)  both  to  defend  himself  against 
the  often-repeated  charges  of  HermokratSs,  that  he 
had  been  treacherously  withholding  the  pay  under 
concert  with  AlkibiadSs  and  the  Athenians — and  to 
denounce  the  Milesians  on  his  own  side,  as  having 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  84.  'O  fUvroi  Alxf^s  oifT€  rfp€(rKtTo  avToU,  t<fni  rt 
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/ScuriXrtts  rh  fUrpta,  Koi  iirt$€p€ar€V€Uf  ca>ff  ^t6v  irAcfMV  c2  B&vrtu,  Ol 
di  Htkqtnoi  mpyl(io¥T6  re  ahr^  uai  ttik  rovra  kol  tC  S^Xa  roiovT&rpojra,  9cc 
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wrongfully  demoliBhed  his  fort\  At  the  same  time, 
be  thought  it  necessary  to  put  forward  a  new  pre- 
tence, for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  nego- 
tiations of  his  envoy  at  Sparta,  soothing  the  impa- 
tience of  the  armament,  and  conciliating  the  new 
admiral  Mihdarus.  He  announced  that  the  Phe- 
nician  fleet  was  on  the  point  of  arriving  at  Aspendus 
in  Pamphylia,  and  that  he  was  going  thither  to 
meet  it,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  up  to  the 
seat  of  war  to  co-operate  with  the  Peloponnesians. 
He  invited  Lichas  to  accompany  him,  and  engaged 
to  leave  Tamos  at  MilStus,  as  deputy  during  his 
absence,  with  orders  to  furnish  pay  and  mainte- 
nance to  the  fleet*. 
phenidan  Miudarus,  a  new  commander  without  any  expe- 
A^spenduB  rieucc  of  the  mendacity  of  TissaphernSs,  was  im- 
dtyof xlf-  posed  upon  by  his  plausible  assurance,  and  even 
taphernds.  captivated  by  the  near  prospect  of  so  powerful  a 
reinforcement.  He  despatched  an  officer  named 
Philippus  with  two  triremes  round  the  Triopian 
Cape  to  Aspendus,  while  the  satrap  went  thither  by 
land. 

Here  again  was  a  fresh  delay  of  no  inconsiderable 
length,  while  Tissaphern^s  was  absent  at  Aspendus, 
on  this  ostensible  purpose.  Some  time  elapsed  be- 
fore Mindarus  was  undeceived,  for  Philippus  found 
the  Phenician  fleet  at  Aspendus,  and  was  therefore 
at  first  full  of  hope  that  it  was  really  coming  on- 
ward. But  the  satrap  soon  showed  that  his  pur- 
pose now,  as  heretofore,  was  nothing  better  than 
delay  and  delusion.     The  Phenician  ships  were  147 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  85.  «  Thucyd.  viii.  87. 
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ia  number ;  a  fleet  more  than  sufficient  for  con- 
cluding the  maritime  war,  if  brought  up  to  act  zeal- 
ously. But  Tissaphern^s  affected  to  think  that 
this  was  a  small  force,  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of 
the  Great  King ;  who  had  commanded  a  fleet  of 
300  sail  to  be  fitted  out  for  the  service  ^  He  waited 
for  some  time  in  pretended  expectation  that  more 
ships  were  on  their  way,  disregarding  all  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Lacedaemonian  officers. 

Presently  arrived  the  Athenian  Alkibiad^s,  with  AiidbiadSs 
thirteen  Athenian  triremes,  exhibiting  himself  as  on  du8--hia 
the  best  terms  with  the  satrap*     He  too  had  made  game  be- 
use  of  the  approaching  Phenician  fleet  to  delude  iTpherafts* 
his  countrymen  at  Samos,  by  promising  to  go  and  JiSenilni, 
meet  Tissaphemds  at  Aspendus ;  so  as  to  determine 
him,  if  possible,  to  employ  the  fleet  in  aid  of  Athens 
— but  at  the  very  least,  not  to  employ  it  in  aid  of 
Sparta.     The  latter  alternative  of  the  promise  was 
sufficiently  safe,  for  he  knew  well  that  Tissaphernds 
had  no  intention  of  applying  the  fleet  to  any  really 
efficient  purpose.     But  he  was  thereby  enabled  to 
take  credit  with  his  countrymen  for  having  been 
the  means  of  diverting  such  a  formidable  reinforce- 
ment from  the  enemy. 

Partly  the  apparent  confidence  between  Tissa- 
phem^  and  AlkibiadSs — partly  the  impudent  shifts 

'  Thucyd.  Tiii.  87.  This  greater  total,  which  TissaphemSs  pretended 
that  the  Great  King  purposed  to  send,  is  specified  hy  Diodorus  at  300 
saiL  Thucydidds .  does  not  assign  any  precise  number  (Diodor.  ziii. 
38,  42,  46). 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  too,  we  hear  of  the  Phenician  fleet  as 
intended  to  be  augmented  to  a  total  of  300  sail  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii. 
4,  I).  It  seems  to  have  been  the  sort  of  standing  number  for  a  fleet 
worthy  of  the  Persian  king. 
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Phenidant  of  the  former,  grounded  on  the  incredible  pretence 
from  aL  that  the  fleet  was  insufficient  in  number — at  length 
wuhll^t  ao-  satisfied  Philippus  that  the  present  was  only  a  new 
moura  of  manifestation  of  deceit.  After  a  long  and  vexatious 
TUsapher-  interval,  he  apprised  Mindarus — not  without  indig- 
nant abuse  of  the  satrap — that  nothing  was  to  be 
hoped  from  the  fleet  at  Aspendus.  Yet  the  proceeding 
of  Tissaphernds,  indeed,  in  bringing  up  the  Pheni- 
cians  to  that  place,  and  still  withholding  the  order 
for  farther  advance  and  action,  was  in  every  one's 
eyes  mysterious  and  unaccountable.  Some  fancied 
that  he  did  it  with  a  view  of  levying  larger  bribes 
from  the  Phenicians  themselves,  as  a  premium  for 
being  sent  home  without  fighting,  as  it  appears 
that  they  actually  were.  But  ThucydidSs  supposes 
that  he  had  no  other  motive  than  that  which  had 
determined  his  behaviour  during  the  last  year — to 
protract  the  war  and  impoverish  both  Athens  and 
Sparta,  by  setting  up  a  fresh  deception,  which  would 
last  for  some  weeks,  and  thus  procure  so  much 
delay  \  The  historian  is  doubtless  right :  but  with- 
out his  assurance,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
believe,  that  the  maintenance  of  a  fraudulent  pre- 
tence, for  so  inconsiderable  a  time,  should  have 
been  held  as  an  adequate  motive  for  bringing  this 
large  fleet  from  Phenicia  to  Aspendus,  and  then 
sending  it  away  unemployed. 

Having  at  length  lost  his  hope  of  the  Phenician 
ships,  Mindarus  resolved  to  break  off  all  dealing 
with  the  perfidious  TissaphernSs — the  more  so  as 
Tamos,  the  deputy  of  the  latter,  though  left  osten- 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  87,  88,  99. 
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sibly  to  pay  and  keep  the  fleet,  performed  that  duty  m indami 
with  greater  irregularity  than  ever — and  to  conduct  ilSirwith 
his  fleet  to  the  Hellespont  into  co-operation  with  ^f  ^^^ 
PhamabazuSy  who  still  continued  his  promises  and  Tbi^TTiiw 
invitations.     The  Peloponnesian  fleet  ^  (73  triremes  "^  the 

Athenian 

strong,  after  deducting  13  which  had  been  sent  fleet  at 
under  Dorieus  to  suppress  some  disturbances  in 
Rhodes)  having  been  carefully  prepared  beforehand, 
was  put  in  motion  by  sudden  order,  so  that  no 
previous  intimation  might  reach  the  Athenians  at 
Samos.  After  having  been  delayed  some  days  at 
Ikarus  by  bad  weather,  Mindarus  reached  Chios  in 
safety.  But  here  he  was  pursued  by  Thrasyllus, 
who  passed,  with  55  triremes,  to  the  northward  of 
Chios,  and  was  thus  between  the  Lacedaemonian 
admiral  and  the  Hellespont.  Believing  that  Min- 
darus would  remain  some  time  at  Chios,  Thrasyllus 
placed  scouts  both  on  the  high  lands  of  Lesbos 
and  on  the  continent  opposite  Chios,  in  order  that 
he  might  receive  instant  notice  of  any  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy's  fleet*.  Meanwhile  he 
employed  his  Athenian  force  in  reducing  the  Lesbian 
town  of  Eresus,  which  had  been  lately  prevailed  on 
to  revolt  by  a  body  of  300  assailants  from  Kymd 
under  the  Theban  Anaxander — partly  Methymnaean 
exiles  with  some  political  sympathisers,  partly  mer- 

»  Diodor.  xiii.  38. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  100.  Ala-$6fuvos  di  Ih-i  ev  rj  Xiy  ttif,  itaX  wofUo-as 
avT^v  Ka$€^tv  alrovy  arKtmoiis  /acv  learciTr^craro  ical  iv  rj  Agtrp^,  ical  cy 
r§  dPTtwipas  ijirc/p^,  cl  &pa  iroi  kivoipto  al  prj€v,  Strwf  fi^  XdOouVf^  &c. 

I  construe  rg  ivrmipas  iintLpn^  as  meaning  the  mainland  opposite 
Chio9,  not  opposite  Lesbos,  The  words  may  admit  either  sense^  since 
X/y  and  avrov  appear  so  immediately  before :  and  the  situation  for  the 
scoats  was  mnch  more  soitable,  opposite  the  northern  portion  of  Chios, 
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ceoary    foreigners'*— who    succeeded    in    carrying 
Eresus  after  failing  in  an  attack  on  Methymna. 
Tbrasyllus  found  before  Eresus  a  small  Athenian 
squadron  of  five  triremes  under  Thrasyb.ulus,  who 
bad  been  despatched  from  Samos  to  try  and  forestall 
the  revolt)  but  had  arrived  too  late.     He  was  farther 
joined  by  two  triremes  from  the  Hellespont,  and 
by  others  from  Methymna,  so  that  his  entire  fleet 
reached  the  number  of  67  triremes,  with  which  he 
proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Eresus ;  trusting  to  his 
scouts  for  timely  warning  in  case  the  enemy's  fleet 
should  move  northward. 
Mindarus        The  coursc  which  Tbrasyllus  expected  the  Pe- 
ThraiyUiu,  lopouncsian  fleet  to  take,  was  to  sail  from  Chios 
the  Hei\et^  uorthward  through  the  strait  which  separates  the 
^°^         north-eastern  portion  of  that  island  from  Mount 
Mimas  on  the  Asiatic  mainland:   after  which  it 
would  probably  sail  past  Eresus  on  the  western  side 
of  Lesbos,  as  being  the  shortest  track  to  the  Hel- 
lespont— though  it  might  also  go  round  on  the 
eastern  side  between  Licsbos  and  the  continent,  by 
a  somewhat  longer  route.    The  Athenian  scouts 
were  planted  so  as  to  descry  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
if  it  either  passed  through  this  strait  or  neared  the 
island  of  Lesbos.     But  Mindarus  did  neither ;  thus 
eluding  their  watch  and  reaching  the  Hellespont 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Athenians.     Having 
passed  two  days  in  provisioning  his  ships,  receiving 
besides  from  the  Chians  three  tesserakosts  (a  Chian 
coin  of  unknown  value)  for  each  man  among  his 
seamen,  he  departed  on  the  third  day  from  Chios, 
but  took  a  southerly  route  and  rounded  the  island 
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ia  all  haste  on  its  western  or  sea-side.  Having 
reached  and  passed  the  northern  latitude  of  Chios, 
he  took  an  eastward  course,  with  Lesbos  at  some 
distance  to  his  left-hand,  direct  to  the  mainland ; 
which  he  touched  at  a  harbour  called  Karterii  in 
the  Fhokaean  territory.  Here  he  stopped  to  give 
the  crew  their  morning  meal :  he  then  crossed  the 
arc  of  the  Gulf  of  Kymfi  to  the  little  islets  called 
Arginusse  (close  on  the  Asiatic  continent  opposite 
Mityl6n6),  where  he  again  halted  for  supper.  Con- 
tinuing his  voyage  onward  during  most  part  of  the 
night,  he  was  at  Harmatus  (on  the  continent,  di- 
rectly northward  and  opposite  to  Methymna)  by 
the  next  day's  morning  meal :  then  still  hastening 
forward  after  a  short  halt,  he  doubled  Cape  Lek- 
turn,  sailed  along  the  Troad  and  past  Tenedos,  and 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont  before  mid- 
night ;  where  his  ships  were  distributed  at  Sigeium, 
Rhoeteium,  and  other  neighbouring  places  ^ 

'  Thuc^d.  Tiii.  101.  The  latter  portion  of  this  voyage  is  sufBciently 
distinct ;  the  earlier  portion  less  so.  I  descrihe  it  in  the  text  differently 
from  all  the  best  and  most  recent  editors  of  Thucydid^;  from  whom  I 
dissent  with  the  less  reluctance^  as  they  all  here  take  the  gravest  liberty 
with  his  text,  inserting  the  negative  ov  on  pure  conjecture,  without  the 
authority  of  a  single  MS.  Niebuhr  has  laid  it  down  as  almost  a  canon 
of  criticism  that  this  la  never  to  be  done :  yet  here  we  have  Kriiger 
recommending  it,  and  Haack,  Ooller,  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo,  and  M.  Didot, 
all  adopting  it  as  a  part  of  the  text  of  Thucydid^s;  without  even 
following  the  caution  of  Bekker  in  his  small  edition,  who  admonishes 
the  reader  by  enclosing  the  word  is  brackets.  Nay,  Dr.  Arnold  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  in  note,  "  This  correction  is  so  certain  and  so  neces~ 
sary,  thai  it  only  shows  the  inattention  of  the  earlier  editors  that  it  was 
not  made  long  since" 

The  words  of  Thucydid^,  without  this  correction  and  as  they  stood 
universally  before  Haack's  edition  (even  in  Bekker's  edition  of  1821), 
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By  this  well-laid  course,  and  accelerated  voyage, 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  completely  eluded  the  lookers- 

*0  de  Mivdapof  cy  rovn^  kcX  cl  Ik  r^f  Xiov  r&v  neXofrowrfo-imv  v^er, 
tnKnTKrdfJLevai  dvauf  ^fUpais,  koX  Xafidrrts  wapa  t&v  Xi»p  Tptls  rtaxrapa- 
Koarits  iKturros  Xi<K  t§  Tpirff  tia  rax^^^v  diraipov<riv  €k  TfJ£  Xiov 
ireXdyiai,  iva  fi^  irfpirvx^o-i  rai^  iv  rj  'Ep€a'<p  vava-\v,  dWik 
iv  dpia'T€pq.  r^v  AtcPov  txovr^s  Zir\€ov  iv\  r^v  ijir^ipov,  Kol 
vpoa'l^ak6vTt9  r^r  ^aNcaiiSor  it  rhv  iv  KapT€piois  Xifiiva,  Koi  apcoro- 
wotrfo'dfifvoty  irapafr\€va'avT(s  r^v  Kvfudap  dctirvoiroioOyrai  ip  *Apyey- 
yovoratr  rrjs  rivtipov,  iv  r^  dvriiripas  rrj^  MtrwX^wyf,  &c. 

Haack  and  the  other  eminent  critics  just  mentioned,  all  insist  that 
these  words  as  they  stand  are  absurd  and  contradictory,  and  that  it  is 
indispensable  to  insert  ov  before  TrcXoytai ;  so  that  the  sentence  stands 
in  their  editions  diraipovciv  iK  ttjs  Xlov  ov  ireXdyiai.  They  all 
picture  to  themselves  the  fleet  of  Mindarus  as  sailing  from  the  town  of 
Chios  northward,  and  going  out  at  the  northern  strait.  Admitting  this, 
they  say,  plausibly  enough,  that  the  words  of  the  old  text  involve  a  con- 
tradiction, because  Mindarus  would  be  going  in  the  direction  towards 
Eresus,  and  not  away  from  it ;  though  even  then,  the  propriety  of  their 
correction  would  be  disputable.  But  the  word  irtXayios,  when  applied 
to  ships  departing  from  Chios— though  it  may  perhaps  mean  that  they 
round  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  island  and  then  strike  west 
round  Lesbos — ^yet  means  also  as  naturally,  and  more  naturally,  to 
announce  them  as  departing  by  the  outer  sea,  or  sailing  on  the  sea-- 
tide  (round  the  southern  and  western  coast)  of  the  island.  Accept  this 
tneanmg,  and  the  old  words  construe  perfectly  well.  *Afralp€iv  ck  t^s 
Xlov  ircXoyior  is  the  natural  and  proper  phrase  for  describing  the 
circuit  of  Mindarus  round  the  south  and  west  coast  of  Chios.  This, 
too,  wfis  the  only  way  by  which  he  could  have  escaped  the  scouts  and 
the  ships  of  Thraayilus :  for  which  same  purpose  of  avoiding  Athenian 
ships,  we  find  (viii.  80)  the  squadron  of  Klearchus,  on  another  occa- 
sion, making  a  long  circuit  out  to  sea.  If  it  be  supposed  (which  those 
who  read  ev  veXdyuu  must  suppose)  that  Mindarus  sailed  first  up  the 
northern  strait  between  Chios  and  the  mainland,  and  then  turned  his 
'  course  east  towards  Phoksea,  this  would  have  been  the  course  which 
TLrasyllus  expected  that  he  would  take ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
explain  why  he  was  not  seen  both  by  the  Athenian  scouts  as  well  as 
by  the  Athenian  garrison  at  their  station  of  Delphinium  on  Chios  itself. 
Whereas  by  taking  the  circuitous  route  round  the  southern  and  western 
coast,  he  never  came  in  sight  either  of  one  or  the  other;  and  he  was 
enabled,  when  he  got  round  to  the  latitude  north  of  the  island,  to  turn 
to  the  right  and  take  a  straight  easterly  course  with  Lesbos  on  his  Irft' 
hand,  but  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  land  to  be  out  of  sight  of  all 
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out  of  Thrasyllus,  and  reached  the  opening  of  the 
Hellespont  when  that  admiral  was  barely  apprised 

tcouts.  *A»ayt<rBai  in  rrji  Xlov  irtkdytof  (Xen.  HeUen.  iL  1.  17)  meani 
to  strike  into  the  open  sea,  quite  clear  of  the  ooost  of  Asia :  that  pass- 
age does  not  decisively  indicate  whether  the  ships  rounded  the  south- 
east or  the  north-east  comer  of  the  island. 

We  are  here  told  that  the  seamen  of  Mindarus  received  firom  the 
Chians  per  head  three  Chian  tessarakostm.  Now  this  is  a  small  Chian 
coin^  nowhere  else  mentioned ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  find  so  petty 
and  local  a  denomination  of  money  here  specified  by  Thucydidds,  con- 
trasted with  the  difierent  manner  in  which  Xenophon  describes  Chian 
payments  to  the  Peloponnesian  seamen  (Hellen.  i.  6, 12 ;  ii.  1,  6).  But 
the  voyage  of  Mindarus  round  the  south  and  west  of  the  island  ex- 
plains the  circumstance.  He  must  have  landed  twice  on  the  island 
during  this  circumnavigation  (perhaps  starting  in  the  evening),  for  din- 
ner and  supper :  and  this  Chian  coin  (which  probably  had  no  circula- 
tion out  of  the  island)  served  each  man  to  buy  provisions  at  the  Chian 
landing-places.  It  was  not  convenient  to  Mindarus  to  take  aboard 
more  provisions  in  kind,  at  the  town  of  Chios ;  because  he  had  already 
aboard  a  stock  of  provisions  for  two  days — the  subsequent  portion  of 
his  voyage,  along  the  coast  of  Asia  to  Sigeium,  during  which  he  could 
not  afford  time  to  halt  and  buy  them,  and  where  indeed  the  territory  was 
not  friendly. 

It  is  enough  if  I  can  show  that  the  old  text  of  Thucydidls  will  con- 
strue very  well,  without  the  violent  intrusion  of  this  conjectural  ov. 
But  I  can  show  more :  for  this  negative  actually  renders  even  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentence  awkward  at  least,  if  not  inadmissible.  Surely, 
airtdpawnv  oh  n-eXoytai,  oKKa — ought  to  be  followed  by  a  correlative 
adjective  or  participle  belonging  to  the  same  verb  anaLpovtrw :  yet  if  we 
take  txo»T€£  as  such  correlative  participle,  how  are  we.  to  construe 
cirXcov?  In  order  to  express  the  sense  which  Haack  brings  out,  we 
ought  surely  to  have  different  words,  such  as — ovm  Snqjpap  ck  lijs  Xiov 
frcXoyuu,  oXX'  (v  dpi<rr€pq,  r^v  Ae(r/3ov  €xovT€t  tirkeov  €irl  t^p  rfmipop. 
Even  the  change  of  tense  horn  present  to  past,  when  we  follow  the  con- 
struction of  Haack,  is  awkward ;  while  if  we  understand  the  words  in 
the  sense  which  I  propose,  the  change  of  tense  is  perfectly  admissible, 
since  the  two  verbs  do  not  both  refer  to  the  same  movement  or  to  the 
same  portion  of  the  voyage.  **  The  fleet  starts  from  Chios  out  by  the 
sea-^ide  of  the  island;  but  when  it  came  to  have  Lesbos  on  the  Z^- 
hand,  it  sailed  straight  to  the  continent.'^ 

I  hope  that  I  am  not  too  late  to  make  good  my  ypaffifiv  ^vlag,  or 
protest  against  the  unwarranted  right  of  Thucydidean  citizenship  which 
the  recent  editors  have  conferred  upon  this  word  ov  in  c.  1 01.  The 
old  text  ought  certainly  to  be  restored;  or  if  these  editors  maintain 
their  views,  they  ought  at  least  to  enclose  the  word  in  brackets.     In 
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AthenUn     of  its  departure  from  Chios.     When  it  arrived  at 
ine  squa-     Hamiatus,  however,  -opposite  to  and  almost  within 
eili^pes       sight  of  the  Athenian  station  at  Methymna,  its 
kMAenTght  progress  could  no  longer  remain  a  secret.     As  it 
advanced  still  farther  along  the  Troad,  the  mo- 
mentous news  circulated  everywhere,  and  was  pro- 
mulgated through  numerous  fire-signals  and  beacons 
on  the  hill,  by  friend  as  well  as  by  foe. 

These  signals  were  perfectly  visible,  and  perfectly 
intelligible,  to  the  two  hostile  squadrons  now  on 
guard  on  each  side  of  the  Hellespont :  18  Athenian 
triremes  at  Sestos  in  Europe — 16  Peloponnesian  tri- 
remes at  Abydos  in  Asia.  To  the  former,  it  was  de- 
struction to  be  caught  by  this  powerful  enemy  in  the 
narrow  channel  of  the  Hellespont.  They  quitted  Ses- 
tos in  the  middle  of  the  night,  passing  opposite  to 
Abydos,  and  keeping  a  southerly  course  close  along 
the  shore  of  the  Chersonese,  in  the  direction  to- 
wards Elaeus  at  the  southern  extremity  of  that  pe- 
ninsula,  so  as  to  have  the  chance  of  escape  in  the 
open  sea  and  of  joining  Thrasyllus.  But  they  would 
not  have  been  allowed  to  pass  even  the  hostile  sta- 
tion at  Abydos,  had  not  the  Peloponnesian  guard- 
ships  received  the  strictest  orders  from  Mindarus, 
transmitted  before  he  left  Chios,  or  perhaps  even 
before  he  left  Miletus,  that  if  he  should  attempt  the 
start,  they  were  to  keep  a  vigilant  and  special  look- 
out for  his  coming,  and  reserve  themselves  to  lend 
him  such  assistance  as  might  be  needed,  in  case  he 
were  attacked  by  Thrasyllus.     When  the  signals 

the  edition  of  Thucydidds,  published  at  Leipsic,  1845,  by  C.  A.  Koth, 
I  observe  that  the  text  is  still  correctly  printed,  without  the  negative. 
See  Appendix  to  this  volume,  p.  685,  for  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Scott 
upon  this  passage. 
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first  announced  the  arrival  of  Mindarus,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  guard-ships  at  Abydos  could  not  know 
in  what  position  he  was,  nor  whether  the  main 
Athenian  fleet  might  not  be  near  upon  him.  Ac- 
cordingly they  acted  on  these  previous  orders,  hold- 
ing themselves  in  reserve  in  their  station  at  Abydos, 
until  daylight  should  arrive,  and  they  should  be  bet- 
ter informed.  They  thus  neglected  the  Athenian 
Hellespontine  squadron  in  its  escape  from  Sestos  to 
Elaeiis^ 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  102.    Ol  de  *A^vaiot  eVrJ  Si/crrf &s  avroU  otrt 

<t>pvKTaipo\  €07ifimvov,  Koi  TgcBopovro  rck  irvph  f^ifftvrjs  voXKii  €v  rfi 
fro\€filq,  <l>av€VTa,  tyiwcay  &ri  itnikiovtnv  ol  ncXo^rotv^crioi.  Kal  r^r 
avrrii  ravnis  wict6s,  &s  €lxov  rdxovs,  xmofiilairres  rfj  X.€p(rovTi<r<f,  nap" 
crXfoy  cir'  'EXcuoviroff,  povk6fjLevot  cVirXrOcrai  is  rfjv  €vpvx<^piay  rhs  r&v 
voKtfiwv  vavs.  Kal  rhs  fiiv  iv  *Afivb<p  ixKatbtKa  vavs  ZXadov, 
vpO€iprffi€Pr}S  ff>v\aKTJs  r^  (fnXioi  €iriir\<p,  Swons  avr&v  dvaK&s 
€(ov<rtv,  ^v  ^jcn-Xcoxrc*  ras  de  fxera  rov  MivSdpov  a/ia  €c^  KaTid6vT€s,  &c. 

Here,  agtuiiy  we  have  a  difficult  text,  which  has  much  perplexed  the 
commentatora,  and  which  I  venture  to  translate  (as  it  stands  in  my 
text)  differently  from  all  of  them.  The  words — irpotiprffitvrjs  (t>v\aKrjs 
rf  if^Kitp  cVifrX^,  lhr<os  ettrr&v  opcucms  t^ovciv,  j^v  cmrXcaxrt — are  ex- 
plained by  the  Scholiast  to  mean — *'  Although  watch  had  been  enjoined 
to  them  (i.  e.  to  the  Peloponnesian  guard-squadron  at  Abydos)  by  the 
friendly  approaching  fleet  (of  Mindarus),  that  they  should  keep  strict 
guard  on  the  Athenians  at  Sestos,  in  case  the  latter  should  sail  out.'' 

Dr.  Arnold,  GoUer,  Poppo,  and  M.  Didot,  all  accept  this  construc- 
tion, though  all  agree  that  it  is  most  harsh  and  confused.  The  former 
says,  "  This  again  is  most  strangely  intended  to  mean,  irpoeiprnjJvov 
avTois  ifirh  r&v  ^TrifrXcdvray  fftiXatv  fftykdcirfiv  roits  iroXtfiiovs" 

To  construe  rf  <^(X(^  cirtVX^  as  equivalent  to  vrrb  rSav  fTnirK^dwonv 
i^[K»v,  is  certainly  such  a  harshness  as  we  ought  to  be  very  glad  to 
escape.  And  the  construction  of  the  Scholiast  involves  another  liberty 
whidi  I  cannot  but  consider  as  objectionable.  He  supplies,  in  his 
paraphrase,  the  word  Kairoi — although— from  his  own  imagination. 
There  is  no  indication  of  although,  either  express  or  implied,  in  the 
text  of  ThucydidSs ;  and  it  appears  to  me  hazardous  to  assume  into 
the  meaning  so  decisive  a  particle  without  any  authority.  The  geni- 
tive absolute,  when  annexed  to  the  main  predication  affirmed  in  the 
verb,  ui(tially  denotes  something  naturally  connected  with  it  in  the 
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On  arriving  about  daylight  near  the  southern 
point  of  the  Chersonese,   these  Athenians  were 

way  of  causey  ooncomitancy^  explanation^  or  modification — not  some- 
thing opposed  to  it,  requiring  to  be  prefaced  by  an  although ;  if  this 
latter  be  intended,  then  the  word  although  is  expressed,  not  left  to  be 
understood.  After  Thucydidls  has  told  us  that  the  Athenians  at  Sestos 
escaped  their  opposite  enemies  at  Abydos — when  he  next  goes  on  to 
add  something  under  the  genitive  absolute,  we  expect  that  it  should  be 
a  new  fact  which  explains  why  or  how  they  escaped :  but  if  the  new 
fact  which  he  tells  us,  far  from  explaining  the  escape,  renders  it  more 
extraordinary  (such  as,  that  the  Peioponnesians  had  received  strict 
orders  to  watch  them),  he  would  surely  prepare  the  reader  for  this  new 
fact  by  an  express  particle  such  as  although  or  notwithstanding,  "The 
Athenians  escaped,  although  the  Peioponnesians  had  received  the 
strictest  orders  to  watch  them  and  block  them  up."  As  nothing 
equivalent  to,  or  implying,  the  adversative  particle  although  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Greek  words,  so  I  infer,  as  a  high  probability,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  sought  in  the  meaning. 

Differing  from  the  commentators,  I  think  that  these  words — irpoct- 
prifUvfis  ^vXane^r  rf  <^iX(^  ciriirX^,  ^a»s  avr&v  d»aK&£  e^ovirtp,  fjv 
cinrXcaxri — do  assign  the  reason  for  the  fact  which  had  been  imme- 
diately before  announced,  and  which  was  really  extraordinary;  viz. 
that  the  Athenian  squadron  was  allowed  to  pass  by  Abydos,  and  escape 
from  Sestos  to  Elseiis.  That  reason  was,  that  the  Peloponnesian  guard- 
squadron  had  before  received  special  orders  frt>m  Mindarus,  to  concen- 
trate  its  attention  and  watchfulness  upon  his  approaching  squadron ; 
hence  it  arose  that  they  left  the  Athenians  at  Sestos  unnoticed. 

The  words  rf  (fnXitj^  cViVX^  are  equivalent  to  r^  r&v  ^iXa>y  cViVX^ 
and  the  pronoun  avr£y,  which  immediately  follows,  refers  to  <f>i\»p 
{the  approaching  JUet  qf  Mindarus),  not  to  the  Athenians  at  Sestos,  as 
tiie  Scholiast  and  the  commentators  construe  it.  This  mistake  about 
the  reference  of  avrSiv  seems  to  me  to  have  put  them  all  wrong. 

That  rf  ^mX/^  ^iriVX^  must  be  construed  as  equivalent  to  t^  r&v  ^i" 
\mv  Mvk^  is  certain  :  but  it  is  not  equivalent  to  vir^  t&v  iirw\t6vri»p 
^(Xa>y — nor  is  it  possible  to  construe  tiie  words  as  the  Scholiast  would 
understand  them—"  orders  had  been  previously  given  by  the  approach 
{or  arrival)  qf  their  ./riends ;"  whereby  we  should  turn  6  Mirkovs 
into  an  acting  and  commanding  personality.  The  "  approach  of  their 
friends  "  is  an  event— which  may  properly  be  said  "  to  have  produced 
an  effect" — but  which  cannot  be  said  "to  have  given  previous  orders." 
It  appears  to  me  that  rf  ffnkitp  Mtrk^  is  the  dative  case  governed  by 
4n)\aKTJs — "  a  look-out  for  the  arrival  of  the  Peioponnesians  "  having 
been  enjoined  (upon  these  guard-ships  at  Abydos) — "  They  had  been 
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descried  by  the  fleet  of  Mindarus  which  had  come  Thrasyiius 

"^  and  the 

the  night  before  to  the  opposite  stations  of  Sigeium  Athenian 

^  '^'^  ^  fleet  at  the 

ordered  to  watch  for  the  approaching  voyage  of  their  friends.*'    The   Hellespont. 
English  preposition /or  expresses  here  exactly  the  sense  of  the  Greek 
dative — ^that  is,  the  object,  purpose,  or  persons  whose  benqfit  is  re- 
f erred  to. 

The  words  immediately  succeeding — Sirt»s  avr&p  (t£v  (^(Xop)  dycuco^ 
cifovo-iy,  fjv  cWXcoMTi — are  an  expansion  ^f  consequences  intended  to 
follow  firom — (^vKaKrjs  t^  0tXi^  cVittX^.  "  They  shall  watch  for  the 
approach  of  the  main  fleet,  in  order  that  they  may  devote  special  and 
paramount  regard  to  its  safety,  in  case  it  makes  a  start."  For  the 
phrase  dpwcSs  tx^ip,  compare  Herodot.  i.  24 ;  viii.  109.  Plutarch,  The- 
sens,  c.  i)3:  dvaKas,  <f)v\aKTat,  •n'povofjTiK£9,  ^irifUX^s — the  notes  of 
Arnold  and  GoUer  here ;  and  Kiihner,  Gr.  Gr.  sect.  633.  0^0x09  tfxtip 
Tivos  for  tniiUktltrBai,  The  words  dvoKi&s  ^xctv  express  the  anxious  and 
special  vigilance  which  the  Peloponnesian  squadron  at  Ahydos  was  di- 
rected to  keep  for  the  arrival  of  Mindarus  and  his  fleet,  which  was  a 
matter  of  douht  and  danger :  hut  they  would  not  he  properly  applicable 
to  the  duty  of  that  squadron  as  respects  the  opposite  Athenian  squadron 
at  Sestos,  which  was  hardly  of  superior  force  to  themselves,  and  wa^ 
besides  an  avowed  enemy,  in  sight  of  their  own  port. 

Lastly,  the  words  fjv  einrXcfixri  refer  to  Mindarus  and  his  fleet  about 
to  start  from  Chios,  as  their  subject — not  to  the  Athenians  at  Sestos. 

The  whole  sentence  would  stand  thus,  if  we  dismiss  the  peculiarities 
of  ThucydidSs  and  express  the  meaning  in  common  Greek — Ka\  rat 
)uv  (V  *AfixA^  €KKaid€Ka  vavs  {'ABrfvaioi)  TKaBov'  irpouprjTO  yap  {iKcivat^ 
rais  pavcuf)  ^uXacrcrcty  r6v  €irlir\ovv  tS>v  <f>[K<ov,  Sirms  alr£p  (t«» 
^iXcov)  opakms  €^vcrip,  ^v  €JcirX€o»(rt.  The  verb  ff}v\aa'<r(iv  here  (and  of 
course  the  abstract  substantive  <^vXa«c^  which  represents  it)  signifies  ^ 

to  watch  for  or  wait  for :  like  Thucyd.  ii.  3.  ifivkdlavres  trt  pvkto,  koX 
aM  rb  fnp[op3pov;  also  viii.  41.  ^vXacro-r. 

If  we  construe  the  words  in  this  way,  they  will  appear  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  general  scheme  and  purpose  of  Mindarus.  That 
mlmiral  is  bent  upon  carrying  his  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  but  to  avoid 
an  action  with  Thrasyllus  in  doing  so.  This  is  difficult  to  accomplish^ 
and  can  only  be  done  by  great  secrecy  of  proceeding,  as  well  as  by  an 
unusual  route.  He  sends  orders  beforehand  from  Chios  (perhaps  even 
from  Mil^us,  before  he  quitted  that  place)  to  the  Peloponnesian 
squadron  guarding  the  Hellespont  at  Abydos.  He  contemplates  the 
possible  case  that  Thrasyllus  may  detect  his  plan,  intercept  him  On  the 
passage,  and  perhaps  block  him  up  or  compel  him  to  flght  in  some 
roadstead  or  bay  on  the  coast  opposite  Lesbos,  or  on  the  Troad  (which 
would  indeed  have  come  to  pass,  had  he  been  seen  by  a  single  hostile 
fishing-boat  in  rounding  the  island  of  Chios).  Now  the  orders  sent 
forward,  direct  the  Peloponnesian  squadron  at  Abydos  what  they  are  to 
VOL.  VTII.  L 
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and  RhoBteium .  The  latter  immediately  gave  chase : 
but  the  Athenians,  now  in  the  wide  sea,  contrived 
to  escape  most  of  them  to  Imbros — not  without  the 
loss  however  of  four  triremes,  one  even  captured 
with  all  the  crew  on  board,  near  the  temple  of 
Protesilaus  at  Elseus :  the  crews  of  the  other  three 
escaped  ashore.  Mindarus  was  now  joined  by  the 
squadron  from  Abydos,  and  their  united  force  (86 
triremes  strong)  was  employed  for  one  day  in  try- 
ing to  storm  Elseiis.  Failing  in  this  enterprise,  the 
fleet  retired  to  Abydos.  Before  all  could  arrive 
there,  Thrasyllus  with  his  fleet  arrived  in  haste  from 
Eresus,  much  disappointed  that  his  scouts  had  been 

do  in  this  contingency;  since  witbout  such  orders,  the  captain  of  the 
squadron  would  not  have  known  what  to  do>  assuming  Mindarus  to  be 
intercepted  by  Thrasyllus — ^whether  to  remain  on  guard  at  the  Helles^ 
|)ont,  which  was  his  special  duty ;  or  to  leave  the  Hellespont  unguarded, 
keep  his  attention  concentrated  on  Mindarus,  and  come  forth  to  help 
him.  **  Let  your  first  thought  be  to  ensure  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
main  fleet  at  the  Hellespont,  and  to  come  out  and  render  help  to  it,  if 
it  be  attacked  in  its  route ;  even  though  it  be  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose to  leave  the  Hellespont  for  a  time  unguarded."  Mindarus  could 
not  tell  beforehand  the  exact  moment  when  he  would  start  from  Chios 
—nor  was  it  indeed  absolutely  certain  that  he  would  start  at  all,  if  the 
enemy  were  watching  him :  his  orders  were  therefore  sent,  eondUumal 
upon  his  being  able  to  get  off  {^v  €KirX(0<ri),  But  he  was  lucky 
enough,  by  the  well-laid  plan  of  his  voyage,  to  get  to  the  Hellespont 
without  encountering  an  enemy.  The  Peloponnesian  squadron  at 
Abydos,  however,  having  received  his  special  orders— when  the  fire- 
sig^ials  acquainted  them  that  be  was  approaching,  thought  only  of 
keeping  themselves  in  reserve  to  lend  him  assistance  if  he  needed  it» 
and  neglected  the  Athenians  opposite.  As  it  was  night,  probably  the 
best  thing  which  they  could  do,  was  to  wait  in  Abydos  for  daylight, 
until  they  could  learn  particulars  of  his  position,  and  how  or  where 
they  could  render  aid. 

We  thus  see  both  the  general  purpose  of  Mindarus,  and  in  what 
manner  the  orders  which  he  had  transmitted  to  the  Peloponnesian 
aquadion  at  Abydos,  brought  about  indirectly  the  escape  »f  the  Athe- 
nian squadron  without  inteiTuption  from  Sestoe.  See  Appendix  to 
this  volume. 
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eluded  and  all  his  calculations  baffled.  Two  Pelo- 
ponnesian  triremes,  which  had  been  more  adventu- 
rous than  the  rest  in  pursuing  the  Athenians,  fell 
into  his  hands.  He  awaited  at  Elaeus  the  return  of 
the  fugitive  Athenian  squadron  from  Imbros,  and 
then  began  to  prepare  his  triremes,  76  in  number, 
for  a  general  action. 

After  five  days  of  such  preparation,  his  fleet  was  ^'^^^^^^^^^ 
brought  to  battle,  sailing  northward  towards  Sestus  —victory 
up  the  Hellespont,  by  single  ships  ahead,  along  the  Athenian 
coast  of  theChersonese,orontheEuropeanside.  The  *®®^ 
left  or  most  advanced  squadron  under  Thrasyllus, 
stretched  even  beyond  the  headland  called  Kynos- 
sSma,  or  the  Dog's  Tomb,  ennobled  by  the  legend  and 
the  chapel  of  the  Trojan  queen  Hecuba:  it  was  thus 
nearly  opposite  Abydos,  while  the  right  squadron 
under  Thrasybulus  was  not  very  far  from  the  south- 
em  mouth  of  the  strait,  nearly  opposite  Dardanus. 
Mindarus  on  his  side  brought  into  action  eighty-* 
six  triremes  (ten  more  than  Thrasyllus  in  total 
number),  extending  from  Abydos  to  Dardanus  on 
the  Asiatic  shore ;  the  Syracusans  under  Hermo- 
kratSs  being  on  the  right,  opposed  to  Thrasyllus, 
while  Mindarus  with  the  Peloponnesian  ships  was 
on  the  left  opposed  to  Thrasybulus.  The  epibatae 
or  maritime  hoplites  on  board  the  ships  of  Mindarus 
are  said  to  have  been  superior  to  the  Athenians, 
but  the  latter  had  the  advantage  in  skilful  pilots 
and  nautical  manoeuvring:  nevertheless  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle  tells  us  how  much  Athenian  man- 
oeuvring had  fallen  oif  since  the  glories  of  Phor- 
mion  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ; 
nor  would  that  eminent  seaman  have  selected  for 

l2 
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the  scene  of  a  naval  battle  the  narrow  waters  of 
the  Hellespont.  Mindarus  took  the  aggressive, 
advancing  to  attack  near  the  European  shore,  and 
trying  to  outflank  his  opponents  on  both  sides,  as 
well  as  to  drive  them  up  against  the  land.  Thra- 
sylius  on  one  wing,  and  Thrasybulus  on  the  other, 
by  rapid  movements,  extended  themselves  so  as  to 
frustrate  this  attempt  to  outflank  them  ;  but  in 
so  doing,  they  stripped  and  weakened  the  centre, 
which  was  even  deprived  of  the  sight  of  the  left 
wing  by  means  of  the  projecting  headland  of  Kynos- 
s^ma.  Thus  unsupported,  the  centre  was  vigorously 
attacked  and  roughly  handled  by  the  middle  divi- 
sion of  Mindarus.  Its  ships  were  driven  up  against 
the  land,  and  the  assailants  even  disembarked  to 
push  their  victory  against  the  men  ashore.  But 
this  partial  success  threw  the  central  Peloponnesian 
division  itself  into  disorder,  while  Thrasybulus  and 
Thrasyllus  carried  on  a  conflict  at  first  equal,  and 
presently  victorious,  against  the  ships  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  enemy.  Having  driven  back  both 
these  two  divisions,  they  easily  chased  away  the  dis- 
ordered ships  of  the  centre,  so  that  the  whole  Pelo* 
ponnesian  fleet  was  put  to  flight,  and  found  shelter 
first  in  the  river  Meidius,  next  in  Abydos.  The  nar- 
row breadth  of  the  Hellespont  forbade  either  long 
pursuit  or  numerous  captures.  Nevertheless  eight 
Chian  ships,  five  Corinthians,  two  Ambrakian  and 
as  many  Boeotian,  and  from  Sparta,  Syracuse,  Pel- 
Idne  and  Leu^cas,  one  each — fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Athenian  admirals ;  who  however  on  their  own 
side  lost  fifteen  ships.  They  erected  a  trophy  on  the 
headland  of  Kynossdma,  near  the  tomb  or  chapel 
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of  Hecuba;  not  omitting  the  usual  duties  of  bury- 
ing their  own  dead,  and  giving  up  those  of  the  enemy 
under  the  customary  request  for  truce*. 

A  victory  so  incompleteand  indecisive  would  have  R^joidng 
been  little  valued  by  the  Athenians,  in  the  times  for  the 
preceding  the  Sicilian  expedition.  But  since  that  "^^^^^ 
overwhelming  disaster,  followed  by  so  many  other 
misfortunes,  and  last  of  all,  by  the  defeat  of  Thy- 
mocharis  with  the  revolt  of  Euboea — their  spirit 
had  been  so  sadly  lowered,  that  the  trireme  which 
brought  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Kynossdma,  seem- 
ingly towards  the  end  of  August  411  b.c,  was  wel- 
comed with  the  utmost  delight  and  triumph.  They 
began  to  feel  as  if  the  ebb-tide  had  reached  its 
lowest  point,  and  had  begun  to  turn  in  their  favour, 
holding  out  some  hopes  of  ultimate  success  in  the 
war.  Another  piece  of  good  fortune  soon  happened 
to  strengthen  this  belief.  Mindarus  was  compelled 
to  reinforce  himself  at  the  Hellespont  by  sending 
HippokratSs  and  Epiklfis  to  bring  the  fleet  of  fifty 
triremes  now  acting  at  Euboea^.  This  was  in  itself 
an  important  relief  to  Athens,  by  withdrawing  an 
annoying  enemy  near  home.  But  it  was  still  farther 
enhanced  by   the  subsequent   misfortunes  of  the 

"  Thucyd.  viii.  105,  106 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  39,  40. 

The  general  account  which  Diodonu  gives  of  this  battle,  is,  even  in 
its  most  essential  features,  not  reconcileable  with  Thucydid^s.  It  is 
vain  to  try  to  blend  them.  I  have  been  able  to  borrow  from  Diodorus 
hardly  anything  except  his  statement  of  the  superiority  of  the  Athenian 
pilots,  and  the  Peloponnesian  epibatse.  He  states  that  twenty-five  fresh 
ships  arrived  to  join  the  Athenians  in  the  middle  of  the  battle,  and 
determined  the  victory  in  their  favour :  this  circumstance  is  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  subsequent  conflict  a  few  months  afterwards. 

We  owe  to  him,  however,  the  mention  of  the  chapel  or  tomb  of 
Hecuba  on  the  headland  of  KynossSma. 

'  Thucyd.  viii,  107  ;  Diodor.  xiii,  41. 
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fleet,  which  in  passing  round  the  headland  of  Mount 
Athos  to  get  to  Asia,  was  overtaken  by  a  terrific 
storm  and  nearly  destroyed,  with  great  loss  of  life 
among  the  crews;  so  that  a  remnant  only  under 
Hippokratds  survived  to  join  Mindarus^ 

But  though  Athens  was  thus  exempted  from  all 
fear  of  aggression  on  the  side  of  Eubcea,  the  conse* 
quences  of  this  departure  of  the  fleet  were  such  as 
to  demonstrate  how  irreparably  the  island  itself  had 
passed  out  of  her  supremacy.  The  inhabitants  of 
Chalkis  and  the  other  cities,  now  left  without  foreign 
defence  against  her,  employed  themselves  jointly 
with  the  Boeotians,  whose  interest  in  the  case  was 
even  stronger  than  their  own,  in  divesting  Euboea 
of  its  insular  character,  by  constructing  a  mole  or 
bridge  across  the  Euripus,  the  narrowest  portion  of 
the  Euboean  strait,  where  Chalkis  was  divided  from 
Boeotia.  From  each  coast  a  mole  was  thrown  out, 
each  mole  guarded  at  the  extremity  by  a  tower,  and 
leaving  only  an  inteitnediate  opening,  broad  enough 
for  a  single  vessel  to  pass  through,  covered  by  a 
wooden  bridge.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Athenian 
Theramenfis,  with  thirty  triremes,  presented  him- 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  41.  It  is  probable  that  this  fleet  was  in  great  part 
Boeotian ;  and  twelve  seamen  who  escaped  from  the  wreck  comme- 
morated their  rescue  by  an  inscription  in  the  temple  of  Athdnd  at 
Kor6neia ;  which  inscription  was  read  and  copied  by  £phorus.  By  an 
exaggerated  and  over-literal  confidence  in  the  words  of  it,  Diodorus  is 
led  to  affirm  that  these  twelve  men  were  the  only  persons  saved,  and 
that  every  other  person  perished.  But  we  know  perfectly  that  Hippo- 
krat^s  himself  survived,  and  that  he  was  alive  at  the  subsequent  battle 
of  Kyzikus  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  23). 

Respecting  the  danger  of  sailing  round  the  promontory  of  Athos,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  a  former  chapter  of  this  work,  wherein  the  ship- 
canal,  cut  across  the  Isthmus  by  order  of  Xerxes,  is  described ;  together 
with  an  instructive  citation  from  Colonel  Leake's  Travels.  See  vol*  v. 
ch.  luxviii.  of  this  Histoiy. 


Kyiikm, 
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self  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  undertaking. 
The  Euboeans  and  Boeotians  both  prosecuted  it  in 
such  numbers,  and  with  so  much  zeal,  that  it  was 
speedily  brought  to  completion.  Euboea,  so  lately 
the  most  important  island  attached  to  Athens,  is 
from  henceforward  a  portion  of  the  mainland,  alto- 
gether independent  of  her,  even  though  it  should 
please  fortune  to  re-establish  her  maritime  power  \ 

The  battle  of  KynossSma  produced  no  very  im-  Reroitof 
portant  consequences,  except  that  of  encouragement 
to  the  Athenians.  Even  just  after  the  action,  Ky- 
zikus  revolted  from  them,  and  on  the  fourth  day 
after  it,  the  Athenian  fleet,  hastily  refitted  at  Sestos, 
sailed  to  that  place  to  retake  it.  It  was  unfortified, 
so  that  they  succeeded  with  little  difficulty,  and 
imposed  upon  it  a  contribution :  moreover  in  the 
voyage  thither,  they  gained  an  additional  advantage 
by  capturing,  off  the  southern  coast  of  the  Propon- 
tis,  those  eight  Peloponnesian  triremes  which  had 

*  Piodor.  ziii.  47.  He  places  this  event  a  year  later,  but  I  agree  with 
Sievers  in  conceiving  it  as  following  with  little  delay  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  protecting  fleet  (Sievera,  Comment,  in  Xenoph.  Hellen.  p.  9; 
not.  p.  66). 

Sm  Colonel  Leake's  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  for  a  description  of 
the  £uripus,  and  the  adjoining  ground,  with  a  plan,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xiv. 
p.  269-265. 

I  cannot  make  out  from  Colonel  Leake  what  is  the  exact  breadth  of 
the  channel.  Strabo  talks  in  his  time  of  a  bridge  reaching  200  feet 
(z.  p.  400).  But  there  must  have  been  material  alterations  made  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Chalkis  during  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(Strabo^  x.  p.  447).  The  bridge  here  described  by  Diodorus,  covering 
an  open  space  broad  enough  for  one  ship,  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
than  20  feet  broad  $  for  it  was  not  at  all  designed  to  render  the  passage 
easy.  The  ancient  ships  could  all  lower  their  masts.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  Colonel  Leake  (p.  259)  must  have  read  in  Diodorus  xiii.  47 — oit 
in  place  of  6. 
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accomplished »  a  little  while  before,  the  revolt  of 
Byzantium.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  the 
Athenian  fleet  had  left  Sestos,  Mindarus  sailed  from 
his  station  at  Abydos  to  Elaeus,  and  recovered 
all  the  triremes  captured  from  him  at*Kynossdma, 
which  the  Athenians  had  there  deposited ;  except 
some  of  them  which  were  so  much  damaged  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Elseus  set  them  on  fire  \ 
Zeal  of  But  that  which  now  began  to  constitute  a  far 

Pharnaba*  .  ^  i        t/v 

lus  against  morc  important  element  of  the  war,  was,  the  differ- 
imjl^r'ance  cncc  of  charactcr  between  TissaphernSs  and  Phar- 
ttoney.**"  nabazus,  and  the  transfer  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
from  the  satrapy  of  the  former  to  that  of  the  latter. 
TissaphernSs,  while  furnishing  neither  aid  nor  pay 
to  the  Peloponnesians,  had  by  his  treacherous  pro- 
mises and  bribes  enervated  all  their  proceedings  for 
the  last  year,  with  the  deliberate  view  of  wasting 
both  the  belligerent  parties.  Pharnabazus  was  a 
brave  and  earnest  man,  who  set  himself  to  assist 
them  strenuously,  by  men  as  well  as  by  money,  and 
who  laboured  hard  to  put  down  the  Athenian  power ; 
as  we  shall  find  him  labouring  equally  hard, 
eighteen  years  afterwards,  to  bring  about  its  partial 
renovation.  From  this  time  forward,  Persian  aid 
becomes  a  reality  in  the  Grecian  war ;  and  in  the 
main — first  through  the  hands  of  Pharnabazus,  next 
through  those  of  the  younger  Cyrus — the  deter- 
mining reality.  For  we  shall  find  that  while  the 
Peloponnesians  are  for  the  most  part  well-paid,  out 
of  the  Persian  treasury — the  Athenians,  destitute 
of  any  such  resource,  are  compelled  to  rely  on  the 

>  Thucyd.  viii.  107. 
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contributions  which  they  can  levy  here  and  there, 
without  established  or  accepted  right ;  and  to  inter- 
rupt for  this  purpose  even  the  most  promising  career 
of  success.  Twenty-six  years  after  this,  at  a  time 
when  Sparta  had  lost  her  Persian  allies,  the  Lace- 
daemonian Teleutias  tried  to  appease  the  mutiny  of 
his  unpaid  seamen,  by  telling  them  how  much  nobler 
it  was  to  extort  pay  from  the  enemy  by  means  of 
their  own  swords,  than  to  obtain  it  by  truckling  to 
the  foreigner  * ;  and  probably  the  Athenian  generals, 
during  these  previous  years  of  struggle,  tried  similar 
appeals  to  the  generosity  of  their  soldiers.  But  it  is 
not  the  less  certain,  that  the  new  constant  paymaster 
now  introduced  gave  fearful  odds  to  the  Spartan 
cause* 

The  good  pay  and  hearty  co-operation  which  the  Tiwapher- 
Peloponnesians  now  enjoyed  from  Pharnabazus,  courts  the 
only  made  them  the  more  indignant  at  the  previous  skn^'""** 
deceit  of  TissaphernSs.     Under  the  influence  of 
this  sentiment,  they  readily  lent  aid  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Antandrus  in  expelling  his  general  Arsakes 
with  the  Persian  garrison.     Arsakes  had  recently 
committed  an  act  of  murderous  perfidy,  under  the 
influence  of  some  unexplained  pique,  against  the 
Delians  established  at  Adramyttium :  he  had  sum- 
moned their  principal  citizens  to  take  part  as  allies 
in  an  expedition,  and  had  caused  them  all  to  be 
surrounded,  shot  down,  and  massacred  during  the 
morning  meal.     Such  an  act  was  more  than  suffi- 

^  Xenoph.  HeUen.  v.  1,  \7,  Compare  a  tike  explanation,  under  nobler 
eurcmnstances,  ficom  the  Spartan  KaUikratidas,  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6, 7; 
Plntarcb>  Lysander,  c.  6. 
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cieDt  to  excite  hatred  and  alarm  amoDg  the  neigh- 
bouring Antandrians,  who  invited  from  Abydos, 
across  the  mountain  range  of  Ida,  a  body  of  Pelo- 
ponnesian  hoplites ;  by  whose  aid  Antandrus  was 
liberated  from  the  Persians  ^ 

In  Miletus  as  well  as  in  Knidus,  TissaphernSs 
had  already  experienced  the  like  humiliation^ :  li* 
chas  was  no  longer  alive  to  back  his  pretensions : 
nor  do  we  hear  that  he  obtained  any  result  from  the 
complaints  of  his  envoy  Gaulites  at  Sparta.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  began  to  fear  that  he  had  in* 
curred  a  weight  of  enmity  which  might  prove  seri« 
ously  mischievouSi  and  he  was  not  without  jealousy 
of  the  popularity  and  possible  success  of  Pharna- 
bazus.  The  delusion  respecting  the  Phenician  fleet, 
now  that  Mindarus  had  openly  broken  with  him  and 
quitted  Miletus,  was  no  longer  available  to  any  useful 
purpose.  Accordingly  he  dismissed  the  Phenician 
fleet  to  their  own  homes,  pretending  to  have  received 
tidings  that  the  Phenician  towns  were  endangered  by 
sudden  attacks  from  Arabia  and  Egypt ^ ;  while  he 
himself  quitted  Aspendus  to  revisit  Ionia,  as  well  as 
to  go  forward  to  the  Hellespont  for  the  purpose  of 
renewing  personal  intercourse  with  the  dissatisfied 
Peloponnesians.  He  wished,  while  trying  again  to 
excuse  his  own  treachery  about  the  Phenician  fleet, 
at  the  same  time  to  protest  against  their  recent  pro« 
ceedings  at  Antandrus ;  or,  at  the  least,  to  obtain 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  108 ;  Diodor.  xiii,  42.  •  Thucyd.  viii.  109. 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  46.  This  is  the  statement  of  Diodorus,  and  seems 
probable  enough ;  though  he  makes  a  strange  confusion  in  the  Persian 
aifairs  of  this  year,  leaving  out  the  name  of  Tissaphem^s^  and  jumbling 
the  acts  of  Tissaphem^s  with  the  name  of  Phamabasus. 
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some  guarantee  against  repetition  of  such  hostility. 
His  visit  to  Ionia,  however,  seems  to  have  occupied 
some  time,  and  he  tried  to  conciliate  the  Ionic 
Greeks  by  a  splendid  sacrifice  to  Artemis  at  Ephe- 
sus^    Having  quitted  Aspendus  (as  far  as  we  can 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  109.  It  is  at  this  point  that  we  have  to  part  company 
with  the  historian  Thucydid^,  whose  work  not  only  dosei  without 
reaching  any  definite  epoch  or  limit,  but  even  breaks  off  (as  we  possess 
it)  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 

The  full  extent  of  this  irreparable  loss  can  hardly  be  conceived,  ex- 
cept by  those  who  have  been  called  upon  to  study  his  work  with  the 
profound  and  minute  attention  required  from  an  historian  of  Greece. 
To  pass  from  Thucydid6s  to  the  Hellenica  of  Xenophon,  is  a  descent 
truly  mournful :  and  yet,  when  we  look  at  Grecian  history  as  a  whole, 
we  have  great  reason  to  rejoice  that  even  so  inferior  a  work  as  the  latter 
has  reached  us.  The  historical  purposes  and  conceptions  of  Thucy- 
didls,  as  set  forth  by  himself  in  his  preface,  are  exalted  and  philoso- 
phical to  a  degree  altogether  wonderfbl,  when  we  consider  that  he  had 
no  pre-existing  models  before  him  from  which  to  derive  them.  And 
the  eight  books  of  his  work  (in  spite  of  the  unfinished  condition  of  the 
last)  are  not  unworthy  of  these  large  promises,  either  in  spirit  or  in 
execution.  Even  the  peculiarity,  the  condensation,  and  the  harshness, 
of  his  style,  though  it  sometimes  hides  from  us  hb  full  meaning,  has 
the  general  effect  of  lending  great  additional  force  and  of  impressing 
his  thoughts  much  more  deeply  upon  every  attentive  reader. 

During  the  course  of  my  two  last  volumes,  I  have  had  frequent  oc- 
casion to  notice  the  criticisms  of  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  edition  of  Thucydi- 
d^ ;  most  generally  on  points  where  I  dissented  from  him.  I  have 
done  this,  partly  because  I  believe  that  Dr.  Arnold's  edition  is  in  most 
frequent  use  among  all  English  readers  of  Thucydid^s — partly  because 
of  the  high  esteem  which  I  entertain  for  the  liberal  spirit,  the  erudition, 
and  the  judgment,  which  pervade  his  criticisms  generally  throughout 
the  book.  Dr.  Arnold  deserves,  especially,  the  high  commendation,  not 
often  to  be  bestowed  even  upon  learned  and  exact  commentators,  of  con- 
ceiving and  appreciating  antiquity  as  a  living  whole,  and  not  merely  as 
an  aggregate  of  words  and  abstractions.  His  criticisms  are  continually 
adopted  by  Goller  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Thucydidds,  and  to  a 
great  degree  also  by  Poppo.  Desiring,  as  I  do  sincerely,  that  his  edition 
may  long  mjuntRin  its  pre-eminence  among  English  students  of  Thucy- 
did^,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  at  the  same  time  to  indicate  many  of 
the  points  on  which  his  remarks  either  advance  or  imply  views  of 
Grecian  history  different  from  my  own. 
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make  out)  about  the  beginning  of  August  (41 1  B.C.), 
be  did  not  reach  the  Hellespont  until  the  month  of 
November*. 

As  soon  as  the  Phenician  fleet  had  disappeared » 
AlkibiadSs  returned  with  his  thirteen  triremes  from 
Phas^lis  to  Samos.  He  too,  like  Tissaphernfis,  made 
the  proceeding  subservient  to  deceit  of  his  own.  He 
took  credit  with  his  countrymen  for  having  enlisted 
the  goodwill  of  the  satrap  more  strongly  than  ever 
in  the  cause  of  Athens,  and  for  having  induced  him 
to  abandon  his  intention  of  bringing  up  the  Pheni- 
cian fleet  *.  At  this  time  Dorieus  was  at  Rhodes 
with  thirteen  triremes,  having  been  despatched  by 
Mindarus  (before  his  departure  from  Miletus)  in 
order  to  stifle  the  growth  of  a  philo- Athenian  party 
in  the  island.  Perhaps  the  presence  of  this  force 
may  have  threatened  the  Athenian  interest  in  Kos 
and  Halikarnassus ;  for  we  now  find  AlkibiadSs 
going  to  these  places  from  Samos,  with  nine  fresh 
triremes  in  addition  to  his  own  thirteen.  Having 
erected  fortifications  at  the  town  of  Kos,  he  planted 
in  it  an  Athenian  officer  and  garrison.  5'rona  Hali- 
karnassus he  levied  large  contributions ;  upon  what 
pretence,  or  whether  from  simple  want  of  money, 
we  do  not  know.  It  was  towards  the  middle  of 
September  that  he  returned  to  Samos®. 

At  the  Hellespont,  Mindarus  had  been  reinforced 

»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  9. 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  108.  Diodorus  (xiii.  38)  talks  of  this  influence  of 
AlkibiadSs  over  the  satrap  as  if  it  were  real.  Plutarch  (Alkibiad.  c.  26) 
speaks  in  more  qualified  language. 

'  Thcyd.  viii.  108.  irphs  t6  fierSirtopov.  Haack  and  Sievers  (see 
Sievers,  Comment,  ad  Xenoph.  Hellen.  p.  103)  construe  tliis  as  indica- 
ting the  middle  of  August,  which  I  think  too  early  in  the  year. 
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after  the  battle  of  Kynoss^ma  bv  the  squadron  from  ^"^^" 

•'  •  ^  combats  at 

Euboea ;  at  least  by  that  portion  of  it  which  had  the  Heiies- 
escaped  the  storm  off  Mount  Athos.  The  departure  ^"  -  j, 
of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  Eubcea  enabled  the 
Athenians  also  to  send  a  few  more  ships  to  their 
fleet  at  Sestos.  Thus  ranged  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  strait,  the  two  fleets  came  to  a  second  action, 
wherein  the  Peloponnesians,  under  Agesandridas, 
had  the  advantage ;  yet  with  little  fruit.  It  was 
about  the  month  of  October,  seemingly,  that  Do- 
rieus  with  his  fourteen  triremes  came  from  Rhodes 
to  rejoin  Mindarus  at  the  Hellespont.  He  had  hoped 
probably  to  get  up  the  strait  to  Abydos  during  the 
night,  but  he  was  caught  by  daylight  a  little  way 
from  the  entrance,  near  Rhoeteium ;  and  the  Athe- 
nian scouts  instantly  gave  signal  of  his  approach. 
Twenty  Athenian  triremes  were  despatched  to  at- 
tack him:  upon  which  Dorieus  fled,  and  sought 
safety  by  hauling  his  vessels  ashore  in  the  receding 
bay  near  Dardanus.  The  Athenian  squadron  here 
attacked  him,  but  were  repulsed  and  forced  to  sail 
back  to  Madytus.  Mindarus  was  himself  a  spec- 
tator of  this  scene,  from  a  distance ;  being  engaged 
in  sacrificing  to  Ath6n6  on  the  venerated  hill  of 
Ilium.  He  immediately  hastened  to  Abydos,  where 
he  fitted  out  his  whole  fleet  of  84  triremes ;  Phar- 
nabazus  co-operating  on  the  shore  with  his  land-^ 
force.  Having  rescued  the  ships  of  Dorieus,  his 
next  care  was,  to  resist  the  entire  Athenian  fleet, 
which  presently  came  to  attack  him  under  Thrasy- 
bulus  and  Thrasyllus.  An  obstinate  naval  combat 
took  place  between  the  two  fleets,  which  lasted 
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nearly  the  whole  day  with  doubtful  issue :  at  length, 
towards  the  evening,  20  fresh  triremes  were  seen 
approaching.  They  proved  to  be  the  squadron  of 
AlkibiadSs  sailing  from  Samos:  having  probably 
heard  of  the  re-junction  of  the  squadron  of  Dorieus 
with  the  main  Peloponnesian  fleet,  he  had  come 
with  his  own  counterbalancing  reinforcement  ^  As 
soon  as  his  purple  flag  or  signal  was  ascertained, 
the  Athenian  fleet  became  animated  with  redoubled 
spirit.  The  new-comers  aided  them  in  pressing  the 
action  so  vigorously,  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
was  driven  back  to  Abydos,  and  there  run  ashore. 
Here  the  Athenians  still  followed  up  their  success, 
and  endeavoured  to  tow  them  all  ofl^.  But  the  Per- 
sian land-force  protected  them,  and  Pharnabazus 
himself  was  seen  foremost  in  the  combat;  even 
pushing  into  the  water  in  person,  as  far  as  his 
horse  could  stand.  The  main  Peloponnesian  fleet 
was  thus  preserved :  yet  the  Athenians  retired 
with  an  important  victory,  carrying  off^  thirty  tri- 
remes as  prizes,  and  retaking  those  which  they 
had  themselves  lost  in  the  two  preceding  ac- 
tions^. 
B.C.4U-  Mindarus  kept  his  defeated  fleet  unemployed  at 
Therame-  ^^Y^^®  during  the  winter,  sending  to  Peloponnesus 
tiU  sent  as  well  as  among  his  allies  to  solicit  reinforcements : 
reinforce,  in  thc  mcau  time,  he  engaged  jointly  with  Pharna- 
aScm^"*  bazus  in  operations  by  land  against  various  Athe- 
nian allies  on  the  continent.    The  Athenian  admi- 

^  Diodonu  (luii.  46)  and  Plntarch  (Alkib.  c.  27)  speak  of  his  coming 
to  the  Hellespont  by  accident — jcorA  Tvxi;i'^whidi  is  certainly  very 
improbable. 

<  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  I,  6,  7. 
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rals,  on  their  side,  instead  of  keeping  their  fleet 
united  to  prosecute  the  victory,  were  compelled  to 
disperse  a  large  portion  of  it  in  flying  squadrons  for 
collecting  money,  retaining  only  forty  sail  at  Ses- 
tos ;  while  Thrasyllus  in  person  went  to  Athens  to 
proclaim  the  victory  and  ask  for  reinforcements. 
Pursuant  to  this  request,  thirty  triremes  were  sent 
out  under  TheramenSs ;  who  first  endeavoured  with- 
out success  to  impede  the  construction  of  the  bridge 
between  Euboea  and  Bceotia,  and  next  sailed  on  a 
voyage  among  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting money.  He  acquired  considerable  plunder 
by  descents  upon  hostile  territory,  and  also  extorted 
money  from  various  parties,  either  contemplating 
or  supposed  to  contemplate  revolt,  among  the  de- 
pendencies of  Athens,  At  Paros,  where  the  oli- 
garchy established  by  Peisander  in  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Four  Hundred  'Still  subsisted,  Theramends 
deposed  and  fined  the  men  who  had  exercised  it- 
establishing  a  democracy  in  their  room.  From  hence 
he  passed  to  Macedonia,  to  the  assistance  and  pro- 
bably into  the  temporary  pay,  of  Archelaus  king  of 
Macedonia,  whom  he  aided  for  some  time  in  the 
siege  of  Pydna ;  blocking  up  the  town  by  sea  while 
the  Macedonians  besieged  it  by  land.  The  blockade 
having  lasted  the  whole  winter,  TheramenSs  was 
summoned  away,  before  its  capture,  to  join  the  main 
Athenian  fleet  in  Thrace :  Archelaus  however  took 
Pydna  not  long  afterwards,  and  transported  the 
town  with  its  residents  from  the  sea-board  to  a  di- 
stance more  than  two  miles  inland  \  We  trace  in 
^  Diodor.xia.47  49. 
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all  these  proceedings  the  evidence  of  that  terrible 
want  of  money  which  now  drove  the  Athenians  to 
injustice,  extortion,  and  interference  with  their  al- 
lies, such  as  they  had  never  committed  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  war. 
Renewed         It  is  at  this  Dcriod  that  we  find  mention  made  of 

troubles  at 

Korkyra.  a  frcsh  intcstiuc  commotion  in  Korkyra,  less  stained 
however  with  savage  enormities  than  that  recounted 
in  the  seventh  year  of  the  war.  It  appears  that  the 
oligarchical  party  in  the  island,  which  had  been  for 
the  moment  nearly  destroyed  at  that  period,  had 
since  gained  strength,  and  was  encouraged  by  the 
misfortunes  of  Athens  to  lay  plans  for  putting  the 
island  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  The 
democratical  leaders,  apprised  of  this  conspiracy, 
sent  to  Naupaktus  for  the  Athenian  admiral  Konon. 
He  came  with  a  detachment  of  600  Messenians,  by 
the  aid  of  whom  they  seized  the  oligarchical  con- 
spirators in  the  market*place,  putting  a  few  to 
death,  and  banishing  more  than  a  thousand.  The 
extent  of  their  alarm  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that 
they  liberated  the  slaves  and  conferred  the  right  of 
citizenship  upon  the  foreigners.  The  exiles,  having 
retired  to  the  opposite  continent,  came  back  shortly 
afterwards,  and  were  admitted,  by  the  connivance  of 
a  party  within,  into  the  market-place.  A  serious 
combat  took  place  within  the  walls,  which  was  at 
last  made  up  by  a  compromise  and  by  the  restoration 
of  the  exiles*.     We  know  nothing  about  the  par- 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  48.  Sievers  (Commentat.  ad  Xenoph.  Hellcn.  p.  12 ; 
and  p.  65.  not.  58)  controverts  the  reality  of  these  tumults  in  Korkyra, 
here  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  but  not  mentioned  in  the  Hellenika  of 
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ticulars  of  this  compromise,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  wisely  drawn  up  and  faithfully  observed  ;  for 
we  hear  nothing  about  Korkyra  until  about  thirty- 
five  years  after  this  period,  and  the  island  is  then  pre- 
sented to  us  as  in  the  highest  perfection  of  cultiva- 
tion and  prosperity  V  Doubtless  the  emancipation  of 
slaves,  and  the  admission  of  so  many  new  foreigners 
to  the  citizenship,  contributed  to  this  result. 

Meanwhile  Tissaphernds,  having  completed  his  Aikibiadds 
measures  in  Ionia,  arrived  at  the  Hellespont  not  TiMspher/ 
long  after  the  battle  of  Abydos — seemingly  about  ^^^^^  ,t 
November  411  b.c.    He  was  anxious  to  retain  some  ^"^'•^ 
credit  with  the  Peloponnesians,  for  which  an  op- 
portunity soon  presented  itself.     Alkibiadds,  then 
in  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Sestos,  came 
to  visit  him  in  all  the  pride  of  victory,  bringing  the 
customary  presents  ;  but  the  satrap  seized  his  per- 
son and  sent  him  away  to  Sardis  as  a  prisoner  in 
custody,  affirming  that  he  had  the  Great  King's  ex- 
press orders  for  carrying  on  war  with  the  Athe- 
nians^.    Here  was  an  end  of  all  the  delusions  of 
AlkibiadSs,  respecting  pretended  power  of  influen- 
cing the  Persian  counsels.   Yet  these  delusions  had 
already  served  bis  purpose  by  procuring  for  him  a 
renewed  position  in  the  Athenian  camp,  which  his 

XenopboDy  and  contradicted,  as  he  thinks,  by  the  negative  inference 
denTable  from  Thucyd.  iv.  48 — oa-a  y€  Karii  t6v  n6\tfiov  rdv^e.  But  it 
appears  to  me  that  F.  W.  UUricb  (Beitrage  Eur  Erklarung  des  Thuky- 
dides,  p.  95-99)  has  properly  explained  this  phrase  of  Thucydid^,  as 
meaning,  in  the  place  here  cited,  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  between  the  surprise  of  Plataui  and  the  peace  of  Nikias. 

I  see  no  reason  to  call  in  question  the  truth  of  these  disturbances  in 
Korkyra  here  alluded  to  by  Diodorus. 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  25. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1>  9;  Plutarch,  Alkibiadis,  c.  27* 
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own  military  energy  enabled  him  to  suBtain  and 
justify. 
B.C.  410.         Towards  the  middle  of  this  winter  the  superiority 
Aikibiaddr   of  the  fleet  of  Mindanis  at  Abydos,  over  the  A.the- 
^^^oT    nian  fleet  at  Sestos,  had  become  so  great  (partly,  as 
SLh£bT—  it  would  appear,  through  reinforcements  obtained 
b^^^     by  the  former — partly  through  the  dispersion  of  the 
Kyiikiu.     latter  into  flying  squadrons  from  want  of  pay)  that 
the  Athenians  no  longer  dared  to  maintain  their 
position  in  the  Hellespont.    They  sailed  round  the 
southern  point  of  the  Chersonese,  and  took  station 
at  Kardia  on  the  western  side  of  the  isthmus  of 
that  peninsula.     Here,  about  the  commencement 
of  spring,  they  were  rejoined  by  Alkibiadds ;  who 
had  found  means  to  escape  from  Sardis,  (along 
with  Mantitheus,  another  Athenian  prisoner,)  first 
to  KlazomensB,  and  next  to  Lesbos,  where  he  col- 
lected a  small  squadron  of  five  triremes.    The  di- 
spersed squadrons  of  the  Athenian  fleet  being  now 
all  summoned  to  concentrate,  Theramenes  came 
to  Kardia  from  Macedonia,  and  Thrasybulus  from 
Thatos ;  whereby  the  Athenian  fleet  was  rendered 
superior  in  number  to  that  of  Mindarus,    News  was 
brought  that  the  latter  had  moved  with  his  fleet  from 
the  Hellespont  to  Kyzikus,  and  was  now  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  that  place,  jointly  with  Pharnabazus 
and  the  Persian  land-force. 

His  vigorous  attacks  had  in  fact  already  carried 
the  place,  when  the  Athenian  admirals  resolved  to 
attack  him  there,  and  contrived  to  do  it  by  sur- 
prise. Having  passed  first  from  Kardia  to  Elaeus  at 
the  south  of  the  Chersonese,  they  sailed  up  the 
Hellespont  to  Prokonnesua  by  night,  so  that  their 
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passage  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Peloponnesian 
guardships  at  Abydos'. 

Resting  at  Prokonnesus  one  night,  and  seizing  Batue  of 
every  boat  on  the  island,  in  order  that  their  move-  Tictory  of 
ments  might  be  kept  secret,  Alkibiadds  warned  the  nilruL^ 
assembled  seamen  that  they  must  prepare  for  a  sea-  JfiS^^d 
fight,   a  land-fight,  and  a  wall-fight,  all  at  once.  p^iJ'^^^Jf^ 
**  We  have  no  money  (said  he),  while  our  enemies  «an  fleet 
have  plenty  from  the  Great  King."    Neither  zeal 
in  the  men,  nor  contrivance  in  the  commanders, 
was  wanting.    A  body  of  hoplites  were  landed  on 
the  mainland  in  the  territory  of  Kyzikus,  for  the 
purpose  of  operating  a  diversion ;   after  which  the 
fleet  was  distributed  into  three  divisions  under  Alki- 
biadfis,  TheramenSs,  and  Thrasybulus.    The  former, 
advancing  near  to  Kyzikus  with  his  single  division, 
challenged  the  fleet  of  Mindarus,  and  contrived  to 
inveigle  him  by  pretended  flight  to  a  distance  from 
the  harbour ;  while  the  other  Athenian  divisions, 
assisted  by  hazy  and  rainy  weather,  came  up  unex- 
pectedly, cut  off  his  retreat,  and  forced  him  to  run 
his  ships  ashore  on  the  neighbouring  mainland. 
After  a  gallant  and  hard-fought  battle,  partly  on 
ship-board,  partly  ashore — at  one  time  unpromising 
to  the  Athenians,  in  spite  of  their  superiority  of 
number,  but  not  very  intelligible  in  its  details,  and 
differently  conceived  by  our  two  authorities — both 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  by  sea  and  the  forces  of  Phar- 
nabazus  on  land  were  completely  defeated.     Min- 
darus himself  was  slain  ;  and  the  entire  fleet,  every 

^  Piodor.  xiii.  49.  Diodonu  specially  notices  this  fact>  which  must 
obviously  be  correct.  Without  it,  the  surprise  of  Mindaras  could  not 
have  been  accomplished. 
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single  trireme,  was  captured,  except  the  triremes  of 
Syracuse,  which  were  burnt  by  their  own  crews ; 
while  Kyzikus  itself  surrendered  to  the  Athenians, 
and  submitted  to  a  large  contribution,  being  spared 
from  all  other  harm.  The  booty  taken  by  the  vic- 
tors was  abundant  and  valuable.  The  number  of 
the  triremes  thus  captured  or  destroyed  is  differ- 
ently given ;  the  lowest  estimate  states  it  at  60,  the 
highest  at  80  ^ 
B.C.  410.  This  capital  action,  ably  planned  and  bravely  exe- 
Diicour-  cuted  by  AlkibiadSs  and  his  two  colleagues  (about 
the  Spar.  April  410,  B.C.),  changed  sensibly  the  relative  posi- 
^"id^nTo  tion  of  the  belligerents.  The  Peloponnesians  had 
^^*  ^^^  now  no  fleet  of  importance  in  Asia,  though  they 
probably  still  retained  a  small  squadron  at  the 
station  of  Mildtus ;  while  the  Athenian  fleet  was 
more  powerful  and  menacing  than  ever.  The  dis- 
may of  the  defeated  army  is  forcibly  portrayed  in 
the  laconic  despatch  sent  by  Hippokratds  (secretary 
of  the  late  admiral  Mindarus)  to  the  Ephors  at 
Sparta : — **  All  honour  and  advantage  are  gone  from 
us :  Mindarus  is  slain :  the  men  are  starving :  we 
are  in  straits  what  to  do*."  The  Ephors  doubtless 
heard  the  same  deplorable  tale  from  more  than  one 
witness;  for  this  particular  despatch  never  reached 
them,  having  been  intercepted  and  carried  to  Athens. 
So  discouraging  was  the  view  which  they  enter- 

»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  14-20;  Diodor.  xiii.  60,  61. 

The  numerous  discrepancies  between  Diodorus  and  Xenopbon,  in  tbc 
events  of  these  few  years,  are  collected  by  Sievers,  Commentat.  in 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  not.  62.  pp.  66,  66  $eq, 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  23.  "Eppti  rh  Kcikd'  Mipdapos  afr€<r<rova' 
irtiy&vri  r&i^pti'  airoptofut  ri  xp^  ^P9^* 

Plutarch.  Alkib.  c.  28. 
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tained  of  the  future^  that  a  Lacedaemonian  embassy 
with  Endius  at  their  head,  came  to  Athens  to  pro- 
pose peace;  or  rather  perhaps  Endius  (ancient 
friend  and  guest  of  AlkibiadSs,  who  had  already 
been  at  Athens  as  envoy  before)  was  allowed  to 
come  thither  now  again  to  sound  the  temper  of  the 
city,  in  a  sort  of  informal  manner  which  admitted  of 
being  easily  disavowed  if  nothing  came  of  it.  For 
it  is  remarkable  that  Xenophon  makes  no  mention 
of  this  embassy :  and  his  silence,  though  not  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  us  in  questioning  the  reality  of  the 
event — which  is  stated  by  Diodorus,  perhaps  on  the 
authority  of  Theopompus,  and  is  noway  improbable 
in  itself — nevertheless  leads  me  to  doubt  whether 
the  Ephors  themselves  admitted  that  they  had  made 
or  sanctioned  the  proposition.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  Sparta,  not  to  mention  her  obligation 
to  her  confederates  generally,  was  at  this  moment 
bound  by  special  convention  to  Persia  to  conclude 
no  separate  peace  with  Athens. 

According  to  Diodorus,  Endius,  having  been  ad-  The  lmc 
mitted  to  speak  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  invited  Endius  at 
the  Athenians  to  make  peace  with  Sparta  on  the  hispro^i- 
foUowing  terms : — ^That  each  party  should  stand  just  pe^ef*' 
as  they  were:  That  the  garrisons  on  both  sides 
should  be  withdrawn :  That  prisoners  should  be  ex- 
changed, one  Lacedaemonian  against  one  Athenian. 
Endius  insisted  in  bis  speech  on  the  mutual  mischief 
which  each  was  doing  to  the  other  by  prolonging 
the  war :  but  he  contended  that  Athens  was  by  far 
the  greater  sufferer  of  the  two,  and  had  the  deepest 
interest  in  accelerating  peace.     She  had  no  money, 
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while  Sparta  had  the  Great  King  as  a  paymaster : 
she  was  robbed  of  the  produce  of  Attica  by  the 
garrison  of  Dekeleia,  while  Peloponnesus  was  un- 
disturbed: all  her  power  and  Influence  depended 
upon  superiority  at  sea,  which  Sparta  could  dispense 
with,  and  yet  retain  her  pre-eminence ^ 
Refiised  by       Jf  wc  may  believe  Diodorus,  all  the  most  intelli- 
opposition    gent  citizens  in  Athens  recommended  that  this  pro- 
phmlr^      position  should  be  accepted.    Only  the  demagogues, 
the  disturbers,  those  who  were  accustomed  to  blow 
up  the  flames  of  war  in  order  to  obtain  profit  for 
themselves,  opposed  it.    Especially  the  demagogue 
Kleophon,  now  enjoying  great  influence,  enlarged 
upon  the  splendour  of  the  recent  victory,  and  upon 
the  new  chances  of  success  now  opening  to  them ; 
insomuch  that  the  assembly  ultimately  rejected  the 
proposition  of  Endius^. 
Grounds  of      It  was  casy  for  those  who  wrote  after  the  battle 

the  opposi- 

tion  of       of  iBgospotamos  and  the  capture  of  Athens,  to  be 


Kleophon. 


wise  after  the  fact,  and  to  repeat  the  stock  denun- 
ciations against  an  insane  people  misled  by  a  cor- 
rupt demagogue.  But  if,  abstracting  from  oitr 
knowledge  of  the  final  close  of  the  war,  we  look  to 
the  tenor  of  this  proposition  (even  assuming  it  to 
have  been  formal  and  authorised)  as  well  as  the 
time  at  which  it  was  made — we  shall  hesitate  before 
we  pronounce  Kleophon  to  have  been  foolish,  much 
less  corn^pt,  for  recommending  its  rejection.  In 
reference  to  the  charge  of  corrupt  interest  in  the 
continuance  of  war,  I  have  already  made  some  re- 
marks about  Kleon,  tending  to  show  that  no  such 

'  Diodor.  liii.  52.  *  Diodor.  ziii.  53. 
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interest  can  fairly  be  ascribed  to  demagogues  of  that 
character^  They  were  essentially  unwarlike  men, 
and  had  quite  as  much  chance  personally  of  losing, 
as  of  gaining,  by  a  state  of  war.  Especially  this 
is  true  respecting  Kleophon  during  the  last  years 
of  the  war — since  the  financial  posture  of  Athens 
was  then  so  unprosperous,  that  all  her  available 
means  were  exhausted  to  provide  for  ships  and  men, 
leaving  little  or  no  surplus  for  political  peculators. 
The  admirals,  who  paid  the  seamen  by  raising  con« 
tributions  abroad,  might  possibly  enrich  themselves, 
if  so  inclined ;  but  the  politicians  at  home  had  much 
less  chance  of  such  gains  than  they  would  have  had 
in  time  of  peace.  Besides,  even  if  Kleophon  were 
ever  so  much  a  gainer  by  the  continuance  of  war, 
yet  assuming  Athens  to  be  ultimately  crushed  in 
the  war,  he  was  certain  beforehand  to  be  deprived, 
not  only  of  all  his  gains  and  his  position,  but  of  his 
life  also. 

So  much  for  the  charge  against  him  of  corrupt  in*  aaettion  of 
terest.    The  question  whether  his  advice  was  judi-  ^e^,i^^ 
cious,  is  not  so  easy  to  dispose  of.     Looking  to  the  ^""^^ 
time  when  the  proposition  was  made,  we  must  re-  p««««' 
collect  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  Asia  had 
been  just  annihilated,  and  that  the  brief  epistle  itself, 
from  Hippokratds  to  the  Ephors,  divulging  in  so 
emphatic  a  manner  the  distress  of  his  troops,  was 
at  this  moment  before  the  Athenian  assembly.   On 
the  other  hand,  the  despatches  of  the  Athenian 
generals,  announcing  their  victory,  had  Qxcited  a 
sentiment  of  universal  triumph,  manifested  by  pub- 
Uc  thanksgiving,  at  Athens*.     We  cannot  doubt 

^  See  the  preceding  vol.  vL  eh.  liv.  p.  626.         '  Diodor.  xiii.  52. 
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that  AlkibiadSs  and  his  colleagues  promised  a  large 
career  of  coming  success,  perhaps  the  recovery  of 
most  part  of  the  lost  maritime  empire.  In  this 
temper  of  the  Athenian  people  and  of  their  generals, 
justified  as  it  was  to  a  great  degree  by  the  reality, 
what  is  the  proposition  which  comes  from  Endius  ? 
What  he  proposes  is,  in  reality,  no  concession  at 
all.  Both  parties  to  stand  in  their  actual  position — 
to  withdraw  garrisons — to  restore  prisoners.  There 
was  only  one  way  in  which  Athens  would  have  been 
a  gainer  by  accepting  these  propositions.  She 
would  have  withdrawn  her  garrison  from  Pylus — 
she  would  have  been  relieved  from  the  garrison  of 
Dekeleia:  such  an  exchange  would  have  been  a 
considerable  advantage  to  her.  To  this  we  must 
add  the  relief  arising  from  simple  cessation  of  war 
— doubtless  real  and  important. 

Now  the  question  is,  whether  a  statesman  like 
Periklds  would  have  advised  his  countrymen  to  be 
satisfied  with  such  a  measure  of  concession,  imme- 
diately after  the  great  victory  at  Kyzikus,  and  the 
two  smaller  victories  preceding  it?  I  incline  to 
believe  that  he  would  not.  It  would  rather  have 
appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  a  diplomatic  artifice 
calculated  to  paralyse  Athens  during  the  interval 
while  her  enemies  were  defenceless,  and  to  gain  time 
for  them  to  build  a  new  fleets  Sparta  could  not 
pledge  herself  either  for  Persia,  or  for  her  Peloponne- 
sian  confederates:  indeed  past  experience  had  shown 

'  Philocborus  (ap.  Schol.  ad  £urip.  Orest.  371)  appears  to  have  said 
that  the  Athenians  rejected  the  proposition  as  insincerely  meant-^ 
Aaiecdai/xowW  7rp€a'P€V(rafi€vmv  ntpi  tlprivrjf  ania'Tria-apT€f  ol  'AA;- 
vaiot  ov  npooTiKavTo :  compare  also  Schol.  ad  Eiirip.  Orest.  7/2 — Phi- 
lochori  Fragment.  117-118.  ed.  Didot. 
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that  she  could  not  do  sq  with  effect.  By  accepting 
the  propositions,  therefore,  Athens  would  not  really 
have  obtained  relief  from  the  entire  burthen  of  war ; 
but  would  merely  have  blunted  the  ardour  and  tied 
up  the  hands  of  her  own  troops,  at  a  moment  when 
they  felt  themselves  i{i  the  full  current  of  success.  By 
the  armament,  most  certainly — ^and  by  the  generals, 
Alkibiad^s,  Theramen^s,  and  Thrasybulus — the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  terms  at  such  a  moment  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  disgrace.  It  would  have 
balked  them  of  conquests  ardently,  and  at  that 
time  not  unreasonably,  anticipated  ;  conquests  tend- 
ing to  restore  Athens  to  that  eminence  from  which 
she  had  been  so  recently  deposed.  And  it  would 
have  inflicted  this  mortification,  not  merely  without 
compensating  gain  to  her  in  any  other  shape,  but 
with  a  fair  probability  of  imposing  upon  all  her 
citizens  the  necessity  of  redoubled  efforts  at  no  very 
distant  future,  when  the  moment  favourable  to  her 
enemies  should  have  arrived. 

If  therefore,  passing  from  the  vague  accusation, 
that  it  was  the  demagogue  Kleophon  who  stood 
between  Athens  and  the  conclusion  of  peace,  we 
examine  what  were  the  specific  terms  of  peace  which 
he  induced  his  countrymen  to  reject — we  shall  find 
that  be  had  very  strong  reasons,  not  to  say  prepon«> 
derant  reasons,  for  his  advice.  Whether  he  made  any 
use  of  this  proposition,  in  itself  inadmissible,  to  try 
and  invite  the  conclusion  of  peace  on  more  suitable 
and  lasting  terms,  may  well  be  doubted.  Probably 
no  such  efforts  would  have  succeeded,  even  if  they 
had  been  made :  yet  a  statesman  like  Periklds  would 
have  made  the  trial,  in  a  conviction  that  Athens 
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was  carrying  on  the  war  at  a  disadvantage  which 
must  in  the  long  run  sink  her.     A  mere  opposition 
speaker  like  Kleophon,  even  when  taking  what  was 
probably  a  right  measure  of  the  actual  proposition 
before  him,  did  not  look  so  far  forward  into  the 
future. 
B.C.  410,         Meanwhile  the  Athenian  fleet  reigned  alone  in 
&c7'  ""*'  the  Propontis  and  its  two  adjacent  straits,  the  Boa- 
strenuous    phorus  and  the  Hellespont;  although  the  ardour 
nabasus  to'  and  gcucrosity  of  Pharnabazus  not  only  supplied 
ponneiuns   maintenance  and  clothing  to  the  distressed  seamen 
dftfind^the  ^^  '^^  vanquished  fleet,  but  also  encouraged  the 
Athenian     constructiou  of  frcsh  ships  in  the  room  of  those 

fleet  at  the  '^ 

Bosphorus.  captured.  While  he  armed  the  seamen^  gave  them 
pay  for  two  months,  and  distributed  them  as  guards 
along  the  coast  of  the  satrapy,  he  at  the  same  time 
granted  an  unlimited  supply  of  ship-timber  from 
the  abundant  forests  of  Mount  Ida,  and  assisted  the 
officers  in  putting  nisw  triremes  on  the  stocks  at  An- 
tandrus ;  near  to  which  (at  a  place  called  Aspaneus) 
the  Ideean  wood  was  chiefly  exported  ^ 

Having  made  these  arrangements,  he  proceeded 
to  lend  aid  at  ChalkSdon,  which  the  Athenians  had 
already  begun  to  attack.  Their  first  operation  after 
the  victory  had  been  to  sail  to  Perinthus  and  Se- 
lymbria,  both  of  which  had  before  revolted  from 
Athens:  the  former,  intimidated  by  the  recent 
events,  admitted  them  and  rejoined  itself  to  Athens ; 
the  latter  resisted  such  a  requisition,  but  ransomed 
itself  from  attack  for  the  present  by  the  payment 
of  a  pecuniary  fine.  Alkibiad^s  then  conducted 
them  to  Chalkddon,  opposite  to  Byzantium  on  the 

^  Xenc^h.  Hellen.  i.  1,  24-26 ;  Strabo>  xiii.  p.  606. 
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southernmost  Asiatic  border  of  the  Bosphorus.  To 
be  roasters  of  these  two  straits,  the  Bosphorus  and 
the  Hellespont,  was  a  point  of  first-rate  moment  to 
Athens ;  first,  because  it  enabled  her  to  secure  the 
arrival  of  the  com  ships  from  the  Euxine  for  her 
own  consumption ;  next,  because  she  had  it  in  her 
power  to  impose  a  tithe  or  due  upon  all  the  trading 
ships  passing  through — not  unUke  the  dues  im« 
posed  by  the  Danes  at  the  Sound  even  down  to  the 
present  time.    For  the  opposite  reasons,  of  course 
the  importance  of  the  position  was  equally  great  to 
the  enemies  of  Athens.     Until  the  spring  of  the 
preceding  year,  Athens  had  been  undisputed  mis- 
tress of  both  the  straits.    But  the  revolt  of  Abydos 
in  the  Hellespont  (about  April  411  b.c.)  and  that 
of  Byzantium  with  Chalkddon  in  the  Bosphorus 
(about  June  41 1  b.c),  had  deprived  her  of  this  pre- 
eminence ;   and  her  supplies  obtained  during  the 
last  few  months  could  only  have  come  through 
during  those  intervals  when  her  fleets  there  sta- 
tioned had  the  preponderance,  so  as  to  give  them 
convoy.    Accordingly  it  is  highly  probable  that  her 
supplies  of  corn  from  the  Euxine  during  the  autumn 
of  411  B.C.  had  been  comparatively  restricted. 

Though  ChalkSdon  itself,  assisted  by  Phamaba*-  The  Athe- 
zus,  still  held  out  against  Athens,  AlkibiadSs  now  cipy*ch"ry. 
took  possession  of  Chrysopolis,  its  unfortified  sea-  Ic^^joi"* 
port,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bosphorus  opposite  ^^^  f^^P' 
Byzantium.    This  place  he  fortified,  established  in  through  the 
it  a  squadron  with  a  permanent  garrison,  and  erected    ^  **"*** 
it  into  a  regular  tithing  port  for  levying  toll  on  all 
vessels  coming  out  of  the  Euxine  \    The  Athenians 

^  See  Demosthen.  de  CoronA,  c.  71 ;  and  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1, 22, 
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seem  to  have  habitually  levied  this  toll  at  Byzantium, 
until  the  revolt  of  that  place,  among  their  constant 
sources  of  revenue :  it  was  now  re-established  under 
the  auspices  of  AlkibiadSs.  In  so  far  as  it  was 
levied  on  ships  which  brought  their  produce  for 
sale  and  consumption  at  Athens,  it  was  of  course 
ultimately  paid  in  the  shape  of  increased  price  by 
Athenian  citizens  and  metics.  Thirty  triremes 
under  TheramenSs  were  left  at  Chrysopolis  to  en- 
force this  levy,  to  convoy  friendly  merchantmen, 
and  in  other  respects  to  serve  as  annoyance  to  the 
enemy. 
dmonUn's  ^^^  remaining  fleet  went  partly  to  the  Hellespont, 
areezpeiied  partly  to  Thracc,  where  the  diminished  maritime 

from  Thn  *  if  ' 

fuf.  '  strength  of  the  Lacedaemonians  already  told  in  re- 
spect  to  the  adherence  of  the  cities.  At  Thasus 
especially  \  the  citizens,  headed  by  Ekphantus, 
expelled  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  Eteonikus 
with  his  garrison,  and  admitted  Thrasybulus  with 
an  Athenian  force.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this 
was  one  of  the  cities  in  which  Peisander  and  the 
Four  Hundred  conspirators  (early  in  411  b.c.)  had 
put  down  the  democracy  and  established  an  oligar* 

Koi  hfKar€vrripiov  KartaKtvaaav  ip  airr§  (XptxroirdXfi),  koi  rrjv  tt Karri  v 
i^tktyoyro  r&v  €k  rot)  n6vTov  irXoimv :  compare  iv.  8^  27 ',  and  ▼.  1^  28 : 
also  Diodor.  xiii.  64. 

The  expression  Tfjv  dtKaTTjv  implies  that  this  tithe  was  something 
known  and  pre-established. 

Polybius  (iy.  44)  gives  credit  to  Alkibiadds  for  having  been  the  first 
to  suggest  this  method  of  gain  to  Athens.  But  there  is  evidence  that  it 
was  practised  long  before — even  anterior  to  the  Athenian  empire,  during 
the  times  of  Persian  preponderance  (see  Herodot.  vi.  5). 

See  a  striking  passage,  illustrating  the  importance  to  Athens  of  the 
possession  of  Byzantium,  in  Lysias,  Orat.  xxviii.  cont.  Ergokl.  sect.  6. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  32;  Demosthen.  cont.  Leptm.  s.  48.  c.  14 
p.  474, 
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chical  government,  under  pretence  that  the  allied 
cities  would  be  faithful  to  Athens  as  soon  as  she 
was  relieved  from  her  democratical  institutions. 
All  the  calculations  of  these  oligarchs  had  been 
disappointed,  as  Phrynichus  had  predicted  from  the 
first  The  Thasians,  as  soon  as  their  own  oligar- 
chical party  had  been  placed  in  possession  of  the 
government,  recalled  their  disaffected  exiles  \  under 
whose  auspices  the  Laconian  garrison  and  harmost 
had  since  been  introduced.  Eteonikus,  now  ex- 
pelled^ accused  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Pasip- 
pidas  of  being  himself  a  party  to  the  expulsion, 
under  bribes  from  TissaphemSs;  an  accusation, 
which  seems  improbable,  but  which  the  Lacedae- 
monians believed,  and  accordingly  banished  Pasip- 
pidas,  sending  Kratesippidas  to  replace  him.  The 
new  admiral  found  at  Chios  a  small  fleet  which  Pa- 
sippidas  had  already  begun  to  collect  from  the  allies, 
to  supply  the  recent  losses^. 

The  tone  at  Athens,  since  the  late  naval  victories ,  Kiearchiu 
had  become  more  hopeful   and   energetic.     Agis,  damoXn 
with  his  garrison  at  Dekeleia,  though  the  Athenians  By^^^tium. 
could  not  hinder  him  from  ravaging  Attica,  yet  on 
approaching  one  day  near  to  the  city  walls,  was  re- 
pelled with  spirit  and  success  by  Thrasyllus.     But 
that  which  most  mortified  the  Lacedaemonian  king, 
was  to  discern  from  his  lofty  station  at  Dekeleia  the 
abundant  influx  into  the  Peiraeus  of  corn-ships  from 
the  Euxine,  again  renewed  in  the  autumn  of  410 
B.C.,  since  the  occupation  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
Hellespont  by  Alkibiad^s.     For  the  safe  reception 
of  these  vessels,  Thorikus  was  soon  after  fortified. 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  64.  *  Xenopb.  Hellen.  i.  1,  32. 
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Agis  exclaimed  that  it  was  fruitless  to  shut  out  the 
Athenians  from  the  produce  of  Attica,  so  long  as 
plenty  of  imported  corn  was  allowed  to  reach  them. 
Accordingly  he  provided,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Megarians,  a  small  squadron  of  fifteen  triremes,  with 
which  he  despatched  Klearchus  to  Byzantium  and 
Chalkddon.  That  Spartan  was  a  public  guest  of 
the  Byzantines,  and  had  already  been  singled  out 
to  command  auxiliaries  intended  for  that  city.  He 
seems  to  have  begun  his  voyage  during  the  ensuing 
winter  (b.c,  410-409),  and  reached  Byzantium  in 
safety,  though  with  the  destruction  of  three  of  his 
squadron  by  the  nine  Athenian  triremes  who  guarded 
the  Hellespont  ^ 
B.C.  409,  In  the  ensuing  spring,  Thrasyllus  was  despatched 
ThiL  uus  ^^^^  Athens  at  the  head  of  a  large  new  force  to  act 
sent  from  in  louia*  Hc  Commanded  50  triremes,  1000  of  the 
ionia«  regular  hoplites,  100  horsemen,  and  5000  seamen, 
with  the  means  of  arming  these  latter  as  peltasts ; 
also  transports  for  his  troops  besides  the  triremes^. 
Having  reposed  his  armament  for  three  days  at 
Samos,  he  made  a  descent  at  Pygela,  and  next  sue* 
ceeded  in  making  himself  master  of  Kolophon  with 
its  port  Notium.  He  next  threatened  Epbesus,  but 
that  place  was  defended  by  a  powerful  force  which 
Tissaphern^s  had  summoned,  under  proclamation 
'^  to  go  and  succour  the  goddess  Artemis  ;''  as  well 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  35-36.  He  says  that  the  ships  of  Klearchus, 
on  being  attacked  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Hellespont,  fled  first  to 
Sestos,  and  afterwards  to  Byzantium.  But  Sestos  was  the  Athenian 
station.  The  name  must  surely  be  put  by  inadvertence  for  Abffdos,  the 
Peloponnesian  station. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  34;  i,  2,  1.  Diodorus  (xiii,  64)  confounds 
Thiasybultts  with  ThrasyUus. 
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38  by  twenty*five  fresh  Syracusan  and  two  Selinu- 
aian  triremes  recently  arrived^  From  these  enemies 
Thrasyllus  sustained  a  severe  defeat  near  Ephesus, 
lost  300  men,  and  was  compelled  to  sail  off  to  No- 
tiam ;  from  whence,  after  burying  his  dead,  he  pro- 
ceeded northward  towards  the  Hellespont.  On 
the  way  thither,  while  halting  for  a  while  at  Me-  ^ 
tbymna  in  the  north  of  Lesbos,  Thrasyllus  saw  the 
twenty^five  Syracusan  triremes  passing  by  on  their 
voyage  from  Ephesus  to  Abydos.  He  immediately 
attacked  them,  captured  four  along  with  the  entire 
crews,  and  chased  the  remainder  back  to  their  sta- 
tion at  Ephesus.  All  the  prisoners  taken  were  sent 
to  Athens,  where  they  were  deposited  for  custody  in 
the  stone-quarries  of  Peiraeus,  doubtless  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  treatment  of  the  Athenian  prisoners 
at  Syracuse:  they  contrived  however  during  the 
ensuing  winter  td  break  a  way  out  and  escape  to 
Dekeleia«  Among  the  prisoners  taken,  was  found 
Alkibiad^  the  Athenian  (cousin  and  fellow-exile  of 
the  Athenian  general  of  the  same  name),  whom 
Thrasyllus  caused  to  be  set  at  liberty,  while  the 
others  were  sent  to  Athens^. 

After  the  delay  caused  by  this  pursuit,  he  brought  b.c.  409. 
back  his  armament  to  the  Hellespont  and  joined 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  2, 5-1 1 .  Xenophon  distinguishes  these  twenty- 
fire  Syncttsan  triremes  into  t&p  vporipw  *Uwn  rrdy — and  then  al 
flTv/Mi  viwrt,  al  yff«Hrrl  ifkovmii.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  twenty 
triremes,  as  well  as  the  five,  must  have  come  to  Asia,  since  the  battle  of 
Kyzikus — though  the  five  may  have  been  somewhat  later  in  their  period 
of  arrival.  All  the  Syracusan  ships  in  the  fleet  of  Mindarus  were  de- 
stroyed; and  it  seems  impossible  to  imagine  that  that  admiral  can 
have  left  twenty  Syracusan  ships  at  Ephesus  or  Mil6tus^  in  addition  to 
tiiose  whkh  he  took  with  him  to  the  Hellespont. 

'  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i.  2,  &-16. 
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Thmyiius  Alkibiadfts  at  Sestos.  Their  joint  force  was  con- 
wad6«ar  veyed  over,  seemingly  about  the  commencement  of 
pin"*"^'"  autumn,  to  Lampsakus  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
strait;  which  place  they  fortified  and  made  their 
head<quarters  for  the  autumn  and  winter,  maintain- 
ing themselves  by  predatory  excursions  throughout 
the  neighbouring  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus.  It  is 
curious  to  learn,  however,  that  when  Alkibiadds 
was  proceeding  to  marshal  the  army  altogether 
(the  hoplites,  pursuant  to  Athenian  custom,  taking 
rank  according  to  their  tribes),  his  own  soldiers, 
never  yet  beaten,  refused  to  fraternise  with  those 
of  Thrasyllus,  who  had  been  so  recently  worsted  at 
Ephesus.  Nor  was  this  alienation  removed  until 
after  a  joint  expedition  against  Abydos ;  Pharna- 
bazus,  presenting  himself  with  a  considerable  force, 
especially  cavalry,  to  relieve  that  place,  was  en- 
countered and  defeated  in  a  battle  wherein  all  the 
Athenians  present  took  part.  The  honour  of  the 
hoplites  of  Thrasyllus  w^as  now  held  to  be  re-esta- 
blished, so  that  the  fusion  of  ranks  was  admitted 
without  farther  difficulty  \  Even  the  entire  army, 
however,  was  not  able  to  accomplish  the  conquest 
of  Abydos ;  which  the  Peloponnesians  and  Pharna- 
bazus  still  maintained  as  their  station  on  the  Hel- 
lespont. 
B.C.  409.  Meanwhile  Athens  had  so  stripped  herself  of 
toke*lJb '*"  ^^^^^>  ^y  ^^^  IsiVge  armament  recently  sent  with 
the  Lace-     Thrasyllus,  that  her  enemies  near  home  were  en- 

daemonians 

— diggrace  couragcd  to  active  operations.  The  Spartans  des- 
Atbenian  patched  an  expedition,  both  of  triremes  and  of  land- 
to^ie^Ir   force,  to  attack  Pylus,  which  had  remained  as  an 

ving  It.  J  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  2,  13-17;  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c.  29. 
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Athenian  post  and  a  refuge  for  revolted  Helots 
ever  since  its  first  fortification  by  Demosthenes  in 
B.C.  425.  The  place  was  vigorously  attacked  both 
by  sea  and  by  land,  and  soon  became  much  pressed. 
Not  unmindful  of  its  distress,  the  Athenians  sent 
to  its  relief  30  triremes  under  Any  tus,  who  however 
came  back  without  even  reaching  the  place,  having 
been  prevented  by  stormy  weather  or  unfavourable 
winds  from  doubling  Cape  Malea.  Pylus  was  soon 
afterwards  obliged  to  surrender,  the  garrison  depart- 
ing on  terms  of  capitul^tion\  But  Anytus  on  his 
return  encountered  great  displeasure  from  his  coun- 
trymen, and  was  put  on  his  trial  for  having  betrayed, 
or  for  not  having  done  his  utmost  to  fulfill,  the  trust 
confided  to  him.  It  is  said  that  he  only  saved  him- 
self from  condemnation  by  bribing  the  Dikastery, 
and  that  he  was  the  fii'st  Athenian  who  ever  obtained 
a  verdict  by  corruption*.  Whether  he  could  really 
have  reached  Pylus,  and  whether  the  obstacle^which 
baffled  him  were  such  as  an  energetic  officer  would 
have  overcome,  we  have  no  means  of  determining ; 
still  less,  whether  it  be  true  that  he  actually  escaped 
by  bribery.  The  story  seems  to  prove,  however,  that 
the  general  Athenian  public  thought  him  deserving 
of  condemnation,  and  were  so  much  surprised  by 
his  acquittal,  as  to  account  for  it  by  supposing, 

1  Diodor.  xiii.  64.  The  slighting  way  in  which  Xenophon  (Hellen.  i. 
2,  18)  dismisses  this  capture  of  Pylus,  as  a  mere  retreat  of  some  run- 
away Helots  from  Malea — as  well  as  his  employment  of  the  name 
KarypkasUm,  and  not  of  Pylus — prove  how  much  he  wrote  from  the 
statements  of  Lacedaemonian  informants. 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  64 ;  Plutarch,  Coriolan.  c.  14. 

Aristotle^  'A^MuW  wokmia,  ap.  Harpokration.  v.  AtKaCtnv — and  in 
the  Collection  of  Fragment.  Aristotel.  no.  72,  ed.  Didot  (Fragment. 
Historic.  Gnec.  vol.  ii.  p.  127). 
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truly  or  falsely,  the  use  of  means  never  before  at-* 
tempted. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  also,  that  the  Mega* 
rians  recovered  by  surprise  their  port  of  Nisaea, 
which  had  been  held  by  an  Athenian  garrison  since 
B.C.  424.  The  Athenians  made  an  effort  to  retake 
it,  but  failed  ;  though  they  defeated  the  M egarians 
in  an  action\ 
B.C.  408.         Thrasyllus,  during  the  summer  of  b.c.  409 — and 

chaSfidon    ^^^^  *^®  J^^^'  ^^^^^  ^^  Thrasyllus  and  Alkibiadfis 
by  AikiWa-  duriug  the  autumn  of  the  same  year — seem  to  have 

d§«andthe       _,       ^,    ,  ,  .    ,       ,  •  i    /. 

Athenians,  effected  less  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
so  large  a  force :  indeed  it  must  have  been  at  some 
period  during  this  year  that  the  Lacedemonian 
Klearchus,  with  his  1 5  Megarian  ships,  penetrated 
up  the  Hellespont  to  Byzantium,  finding  it  guarded 
only  by  9  Athenian  triremes*.  But  the  operations 
of  408  B.C.  were  more  importaet.  The  entire  force 
under  Alkibiad6s  and  the  other  commanders  was 
mustered  for  the  siege  of  ChalkSdon  andByzantium. 
The  ChalkSdonians,  having  notice  of  the  project, 
deposited  their  moveable  property  for  safety  in  the 
hands  of  their  neighbours  the  BithynianTbracians; 
«  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  good  feeling  and  con* 
fidence  between  the  two,  cpntrasting  strongly  with 
the  perpetual  hostility  which  subsisted  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Bosphorus  between  Byzantium  and  the 
Thracian  tribes  adjoining®.  But  the  precaution  was 
frustrated  by  Alkibiad&s,  who  entered  the  territory 
of  the  Bithynians  and  compelled  them  by  threats  to 
deliver  up  the  effects  confided  to  them.     He  then 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  65.  '  Xenoph.  Helleu.  i.  1,  36. 

'  Polvb.  iv.  44-46. 
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proceeded  to  block  up  ChalkSdon  by  a  wooden  wall 
carried  across  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Propontis; 
though  the  continuity  of  this  wall  was  interrupted 
by  a  river,  and  seemingly  by  some  rough  ground  on 
the  immediate  brink  of  the  river.  The  blockading 
wall  was  already  completed,  when  Pharnabazus  ap- 
peared with  an  army  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Herakleion  (or  temple  of 
Heraklds)  belonging  tothe  Chalkedonians.  Profiting 
by  his  approach,  Hippokratds,  the  Lacedaemonian 
barmost  in  the  town,  made  a  vigorous  sally:  but  the 
Athenians  repelled  all  the  eflForts  of  Pharnabazus  to 
force  a  passage  through  their  lines  and  join  him — 
80  that,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  the  sallying  force 
was  driven  back  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  and 
HippokratSs  himself  killed  ^ 

The  blockade  of  the  town  was   now  made  so  conyention 
sure,  that  Alkibiadds  departed  with  a  portion  of  the  b^°tbe  ^ 
army  to  levy  money  and  get  together  forces  for  the  wUh^S^. 
siege  of  Byzantium  afterwards.   During  his  absence,  «»»*>*««>• 
TheramenSs  and  Thrasybulus  came  to  terms  with 
Pharnabazus  for  the  capitulation  of  Chalk^don.     It 
was  agreed  that  the  town  should  again  become  a 
tributary  dependency  of  Athens,  on  the  same  rate   . 
of  tribute  as  before  the  revolt,  and  that  the  arrears 
during  the  subsequent  period  should  be  paid  up. 
Moreover  Pharnabazus  himself  engaged  to  pay  to  the 
Athenians  20  talents  on  behalf  of  the  town,  and 
also  to  escort  some  Athenian  envoys  up  to  Susai 
enabling  them  to  submit  propositions  for  accom- 
modation to  the  Great  King.     Until  those  envoys 
should  return,  the  Athenians  covenanted  to  abstain 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  d»  5-7 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  66. 
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from  hostilities  against  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus^ 
Oaths  to  this  effect  were  mutually  exchanged,  after 
the  return  of  AJkibiadfis  from  his  expedition.  For 
Pharnabazus  positively  refused  to  complete  the 
ratification  with  the  other  generals,  until  AlkibiadSs 
should  be  there  to  ratify  in  person  also  ;  a  proof  at 
once  of  the  great  individual  importance  of  the  latter, 
and  of  his  known  facility  in  finding  excuses  to 
evade  an  agreement.  Two  envoys  were  accordingly 
sent  by  Pharnabazus  to  Chrysopolis,  to  receive  the 
oaths  of  Alkibiad^s,  while  two  relatives  of  Alkibia- 
d6s  came  to  ChalkSdon  as  witnesses  to  those  of 
Pharnabazus.  Over  and  above  the  common  oath 
shared  with  his  colleagues,  AlkibiadSs  took  a  special 
covenant  of  personal  friendship  and  hospitality  with 
the  satrap,  and  received  from  him  the  like. 

Alkibiadfis  had  employed  his  period  of  absence 
in  capturing  Selymbria,  from  whence  he  obtained  a 
sum  of  money,  and  in  getting  together  a  large  body 

*  Xenopb.  Uellen.  i.  3,  9.  'YttotcXciv  t6v  <l>6pov  Xakicrilhviovs  *A^- 
PaioiS  ocrovntp  el^eo-av,  koI  rh  6(fi€ik6fi€pa  XRW^ra  Swodovvai'  *A$tj-' 
pcdovg  de  fAfI  iroKffAtlv  XaXxfidovloig,  cWr  Siv  ol  naph  patrtXta  irp€<rfint 

This  passage  strengthens  the  doubts  which  I  threw  out  in  a  former 
chapter,  whether  the  Athenians  ever  did  or  could  realise  their  project 
of  commuting  the  tribute  (imposed  upon  the  dependent  allies)  for  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  imports  and  exports,  which  project 
is  mentioned  by  Thucydidds  (vii.  28)  as  having  been  resolved  upon  at 
least,  if  not  carried  out,  in  the  summer  of  413  b.c.  In  the  bargain 
here  made  with  the  Chalkedonians,  it  seems  implied  that  the  payment 
of  tribute  was  the  last  an'angement  subsisting  between  Athens  and 
Chalkldon,  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  the  latter. 

Next,  I  agree  with  the  remark  made  by  Schneider  in  his  note  upon 
the  passage  *A6rimiovs  dc  fjifj  woXifitiv  XaXfcijdoi/totr.  He  notices  the 
tenor  of  the  covenant  as  it  stands  in  Plutarch — r^v  ^apvapa(ov  dc 
Xo^paif  fi^  dduc€tp  (Alkib.  c.  31),  which  is  certainly  far  more  suitable  to 
the  circumstances.  Instead  of  XaXjei;dopiW  he  proposes  to  read  ^kipva- 
pdC<p,     At  any  rate,  this  is  the  meaning. 
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of  Thracians,  with  whom  he  marched  by  land  to  b.c.  408. 
Byzantium.  '  That  place  was  now  besieged,  irame-  ^^"^^" 
diately  after  the  capitulation  of  ChalkMon,  by  the  the  Athe- 
united  force  of  the  Athenians.  A  wall  of  circum- 
vallation  was  drawn  around  it,  and  various  attacks 
were  made  by  missiles  and  battering  engines.  These 
however  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  under  the 
harmost  Klearchus,  aided  by  some  Megarians  under 
Helixus  and  Boeotians  under  Kceratadas,  was  per- 
fectly competent  to  repel.  But  the  ravages  of 
famine  were  not  so  easily  dealt  with.  After  the 
blockade  had  lasted  some  time,  provisions  began 
to  fail ;  so  that  Klearchus,  strict  and  harsh  even 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  became  inexorable 
and  oppressive  from  exclusive  anxiety  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  his  soldiers;  and  even  locked  up  the  stock 
of  food  while  the  population  of  the  town  were  dying 
of  hunger  around  him.  Seeing  that  his  only  hope 
was  from  external  relief,  he  sallied  forth  from  the 
city  to  entreat  aid  from  Pharnabazus ;  and  to  get 
together,  if  possible,  a  fleet  for  some  aggressive 
operation  that  might  divert  the  attention  of  the 
besiegers.  He  left  the  defence  to  Kceratadas  and 
Helixus,  in  full  confidence  that  the  Byzantines  were 
too  much  compromised  by  their  revolt  from  Athens 
to  venture  to  desert  Sparta,  whatever  might  be  their 
suffering.  But  the  favourable  terms  recently  granted 
to  ChalkSdon,  coupled  with  the  severe  and  increa- 
sing famine,  induced  Kydon  and  a  Byzantine  party 
to  open  the  gates  by  night,  and  admit  AlkibiadSs 
with  the  Athenians  into  the  wide  interior  square  ' 
called  the  Thrakion.  Helixus  and  Kceratadas,  ap- 
prised of  this  attack  only  when  the  enemy  had  ac- 
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tually  got  possession  of  the  town  on  all  sides,  vainly 

attempted  resistance,  and  were  compelled  to  sur* 

render  at  discretion.   They  were  sent  as  prisoners  to 

Athens,  where  Koeratadas  contrived  to  escape  during 

the  confusion  of  the  landing  at  Peirseus.     Favour- 

ahle  terms  were  granted  to  the  town,  which  was 

replaced  in   its  position  of  a   dependent   ally   of 

Athens,  and  probably  had  to  pay  up  its  arrears  of 

tribute  in  the  same  manner  as  Chalkddon\ 

B.C.  408.  So  slow  was  the  process  of  siege  in  ancient  times, 

fu8*^nvcy.  that  the  reduction  of  Chalk6don  and  Byzantium 

some  Aihc-  occupicd  nearly  the  whole  year ;  the  latter  place 

man  envoys  r  j  j  ^  r 

toward*  surrendering  about  the  beginning  of  winter*.  Both 
make  terms  of  them,  howcvcr,  werc  acquisitions  of  capital  im-» 
Great  King,  portaucc  to  Athcus,  making  her  again  undisputed 
mistress  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  ensuring  to  her  two 
valuable  tributary  allies.  Besides  this  improve- 
ment in  her  position,  the  accommodation  just  con- 
cluded with  Pharnabazus  was  also  a  step  of  great 
value,  and  still  greater  promise.  It  was  plain  that 
the  satrap  had  grown  weary  of  bearing  all  the  brunt 
of  the  war  for  the  benefit  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
that  he  was  well-disposed  to  assist  the  Athenians  in 
coming  to  terms  with  the  Great  King.  The  mere 
withdrawal  of  his  hearty  support  from  Sparta,  even 
if  nothing  else  followed  from  it,  was  of  immense 
moment  to  Athens ;    and  thus  much  was   really 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  3, 15-22 \  Diodor.  xiii.  67;  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  31. 

The  account  given  by  Xenophon  of  the  surrender  of  Byzantium,  which 
I  haye  followed  in  the  text,  is  perfectly  plain  and  probable.  It  does 
not  consist  with  the  complicated  stratagem  described  in  Diodorus  and 
Plutarch,  as  well  as  in  Frontinus,  iii.  xi.  3 ;  alluded  to  also  in  PolyeenuSj 
i.  48,  2. 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  1. 
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achieved.  The  envoys,  five  Athenians  and  two 
Argeians  (all,  probably,  sent  for  from  Athens,  which 
accounts  for  some  delay),  were  directed  after  the 
siege  of  ChalkSdon  to  meet  Pharnabazus  at  Ky- 
zikus.  Some  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  and  even  the 
Syracusan  Hermokrat6s,  who  had  been  condemned 
and  banished  by  sentence  at  home,  took  advantage 
of  the  same  escort,  and  all  proceeded  on  their  jour- 
ney upward  to  Susa.  Their  progress  was  arrested, 
during  the  extreme  severity  of  the  winter,  at  Gor- 
dium  in  Phrygia ;  and  it  was  while  pursing  their 
tract  into  the  interior  at  the  opening  of  spring, 
that  they  met  the  young  prince  Cyrus,  son  of  King 
Darius,  coming  down  in  person  to  govern  an  im- 
portant part  of  Asia  Minor.  Some  Lacedaemonisin 
envoys  (Boeotius  and  others)  were  travelling  down 
along  with  him,  after  having  fulfilled  their  mlssioti 
at  the  Persian  court*. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  2-3. 
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FROM  THt  ARRIVAL  OF  CYRUS  THE  YOUNGER  IN  ASIA 
MINOR  DOWN  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  ARGINUS^. 

The  advent  of  Cyrus,  commonly  known  as  Cyrus 
the  younger,  into  Asia  Minor,  was  an  event  of  the 
greatest  importance,  opening  what  may  be  called 
the  last  phase  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Cyrus  the        Hc  was  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  the  Per- 
cffectoof      sian  king  Danus  Nothus  by  the  cruel  queen  Pa. 
dow^to"*  rysatis,  and  was  now  sent  down  by  his  father  as 
Asia  Minor,  gg^jj-^p  of  Lydia,  Phrygia  the  greater,  and  Kappa- 
dokia ;  as  well  as  general  of  all  that  military  divi- 
sion of  which  the  muster-place  was  Kast61us.     His 
'  command  did  not  at  this  time  comprise  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  coast,  which  were  still  left  to  Tissa- 
phernSs  and  Pharnabazus\     But  he   nevertheless 
brought  down  with  him  a   strong  interest  in  the 
Grecian  war,  and  an  intense  anti-Athenian  feeling, 
with  full  authority  from  his  father  to  carry  it  out 
into  act.     Whatever  this  young   man   willed,   he 
willed  strongly  :  his  bodily  activity,  rising  superior 
to  those  temptations  of  sensual  indulgence  which 
often  enervated  the  Persian  grandees,  provoked  the 
admiration  even  of  Spartans^;  and  his  energetic 
character  was  combined  with  a  certain  measure  of 
ability.     Though  he  had  not  as  yet  conceived  that 

1  The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  (i.  1,  6-8;  i.  9,  7-9)  is  better  authority, 
and  speaks  more  exactly,  than  the  Hellenica,  i.  4,  3. 

^  See  the  anecdote  of  Cyrus  and  Lysander  in  Xenoph.  OBconom.  iv. 
21  23. 
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deliberate  plan  for  mountiDg  the  Persian  throne 
which  afterwards  absorbed  his  whole  mind,  and  was 
so  near  succeeding  by  the  help  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks — ^yet  he  seems  to  have  had  from  the  begin- 
ning the  sentiment  and  ambition  of  a  king  in  pro- 
spect, not  those  of  a  satrap.  He  came  down  well- 
aware  that  Athens  was  the  efficient  enemy  by  whom 
the  pride  of  the  Persian  kings  had  been  humbled, 
the  insular  Greeks  kept  out  of  the  sight  of  a  Persian 
ship,  and  even  the  continental  Greeks  on  the  coast 
practically  emancipated — for  the  Jast  sixty  years. 
He  therefore  brought  down  with  him  a  strenuous 
desire,  to  put  down  the  Athenian  power,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  treacherous  balancing  of  Tissapher* 
nSs,  and  much  more  formidable  even  than  the 
straightforward  enmity  of  Pharnabazus,  who  had  less 
money,  less  favour  at  court,  and  less  of  youthful  ar- 
dour. Moreover,  Pharnabazus,  after  having  heartily 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Peloponnesians  for  the 
last  three  years,  had  now  become  weary  of  the  allies 
whom  he  had  so  long  kept  in  pay.  Instead  of  ex- 
pelling Athenian  influence  from  his  coasts  with  little 
difficulty,  as  he  had  expected  to  do — he  found  his 
satrapy  plundered,  his  revenues  impaired  or  absorb- 
ed, and  an  Athenian  fleet  all-powerful  in  the  Pro* 
pontis  and  Hellespont;  while  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet,  which  he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  invite, 
was  destroyed.  Decidedly  sick  of  the  Peloponnesian 
cause,  he  was  even  leaning  towards  Athens ;  and 
the  envoys  whom  he  was  escorting  to  Susa  might 
perhaps  have  laid  the  foundation  of  an  altered  Per- 
sian policy  in  Asia  Minor,  when  the  journey  of 
Cyrus  down  to  the  coast  overthrew  all  such  calcu- 
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latioDB.  The  young  prince  brought  with  him  a  freshi 
hearty,  and  youthful  antipathy  against  Athens, — a 
power  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Great  King  him* 
self — and  an  energetic  determination  to  use  it  with* 
out  reserve  in  ensuring  victory  to  the  Peloponne* 
sians. 
Pharna-  From  the   moment  that  Pharnabazus  and  the 

tainrthe"  Athenian  envoys  met  Cyrus,  their  farther  progress 
^nvo?""  towards  Susa  became  impossible.  Boeotius,  and 
the  other  Lacedaemonian  envoys  travelling  along 
with  the  young  prince,  made  extravagant  boasts  of 
havingobtained  all  that  they  asked  for  at  Susa;  while 
Cyrus  himself  announced  his  powers  as  unlimited 
in  extent  over  the  whole  coast,  all  for  the  purpose 
of  prosecuting  vigorous  war  in  conjunction  with  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Pharnabazus,  on  hearing  such 
intelligence  and  seeing  the  Great  King's  seal  to  the 
words — "  I  send  down  Cyrus,  as  lord  of  all  those 
who  muster  at  Kast61us  " — not  only  refused  to  let 
the  Athenian  envoys  proceed  onward,  but  was  even 
obliged  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  young  prince ;  who 
insisted  that  they  should  either  be  surrendered  to 
him,  or  at  least  detained  for  some  time  in  the  in-> 
terior,  in  order  that  no  information  might  be  con- 
veyed to  Athens.  The  satrap  resisted  the  first  of 
these  requisitions,  having  pledged  his  word  for  their 
safety ;  but  he  obeyed  the  second— detaining  them 
in  Kappadokia  for  no  less  than  three  years,  until 
Athens  was  prostrate  and  on  the  point  of  surrender, 
after  which  he  obtained  permission  from  Cyrus  to 
send  them  back  to  thb  sea-coast  ^ 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  3-8.    The  words  here  employed  respecting 
the  envoys,  when  retummg  after  their  three  years'  detention*-^e^ 
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This  arrival  of  Cyrus,  overruling  the  treachery  of  b.c.  407, 
Tissaphernds  as  well  as  the  weariness  of  Pharna*  ^J|J|^2b- 
bazus,  and  supplying  the  enemies  of  Athens  with  a  ""oniaa 
double  flow  of  Persian  gold  at  a  moment  when  the  ABia. 
stream  would  otherwise  have  dried  up — was  a  para* 
mount  item  in  that  sum  of  causes  which  concurred 
to  determine  the  result  of  the  war\     But  important 
as  the  event  was  in  itself,  it  was  rendered  still  more 
important  by  the  character  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
admiral  Lysander,  with  whom  the  young  prince  first 
came  into  contact  on  reaching  Sardis. 

Lysander  had  come  out  to  supersede  Kratesippi*. 
das  about  December  408  b.c,  or  January  407  b.c* 

TTphs  TO  SK\o  arparonthov  avrifckfVfrav — appear  to  me  an  inadvertence. 
The  return  of  the  envoys  must  have  heen  in  the  spring  of  404  b.c.,  at 
a  time  when  Athens  had  no  camp :  the  surrender  of  the  citj  took  place 
in  April  404  B.C.  Xenophon  incautiously  speaks  as  if  that  state  of 
things  which  existed  when  the  envoys  departed,  still  continued  at  their 
return. 

'  The  words  of  ThucydidSs  (ii.  65)  imply  this  as  his  opinion — Kvp^ 
T€  vartpoy  Patrikifas  vaidl  npoay€VOfi€v<jf,  &c. 

'  The  commencement  of  Lysander's  navarcby  or  year  of  maritime 
command  appears  to  me  established  for  this  winter.  He  had  been 
some  time  actually  in  his  command  before  Cyrus  arrived  at  Sardis — 01 
8c  AaK€daifi6pioif  7rp6T€pov  rovrav  oif  noW^  \p6v(^  KpanftriTnridff 
rrjs  vavapxias  iraptXyjikvBviag,  Avcavdpov  •(cVc/i^v  vavapxov,  'O  df 
dtpucSfUvos  ts  *P66oVy  kqI  vavt  fKu$€v  Xa^^v,  €s  K&  jcal  Mlkf/rw  lirXfv* 
crcv'  iiuiOfv  de  is  '^E^ccoV  jcat  cjcct  tfitivt^  yavt  tx»v  i^^oflf|KOVTa, 
liiXP*'^  o^  Kvpos  €t  Sapdfis  d<f>iKtro  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  1). 

Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fast.  H.  ad  ann.  407  b.c.)  has,  I  presume,  been 
misled  by  the  first  words  of  this  passage — irp&r€pop  rovrnw  oi  noXK^ 
XP^v^ — ^when  he  says — '*  During  the  stay  of  Alcibiad^s  at  Athens,  Ly- 
sander is  sent  ss  vavapxos — Xen.  Hell.  i.  5,  L  Then  followed  the  defeat 
of  Anliochus,  the  deposition  of  Alcibiadds,  and  the  substitution  of  3k- 
Xovs  6€Ka,  between  September  407  (^nd  September  406,  when  CaUicra- 
tidas  succeeded  Lysander,** 

Now  AUdbiadSs  came  to  Athens  in  the  month  of  Thargelion^  or  about 
the  end  of  May  407,  and  staid  there  till  the  beginning  of  September 
407.  Cyrus  arrived  at  Sardis  before  Alkibiad^s  reached  Athens,  and 
Lysander  had  been  some  time  at  his  post  brfore  Cyrus  arrived  j  to  that 
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He  was  the  last  (after  Brasidas  and  Gylippus)  of 
that  trio  of  emiDent  Spartans,  from  whom  all  the  ca- 
pital wounds  of  Athens  proceeded ,  during  the  course 
of  this  long  war.  He  was  born  of  poor  parents, 
and  is  even  said  to  have  been  of  that  class  called 
Mothakes,  being  only  enabled  by  the  aid  of  richer 
men  to  keep  up  his  contribution  to  the  public  mess, 
and  his  place  in  the  constant  drill  and  discipline. 
He  was  not  only  an  excellent  officer  ^  thoroughly 
competent  to  the  duties  of  military  command,  but 
possessed  also  great  talents  for  intrigue,  and  for 
organising  a  political  party  as  well  as  keeping  up 
its  disciplined  movements.  Though  indififerent  to 
the  temptations  either  of  money  or  of  pleasure^,  and 
willingly  acquiescing  in  the  poverty  to  which  he 
was  born,  he  was  altogether  unscrupulous  in  the 
prosecution  of  ambitious  objects,  either  for  his 
country  or  for  himself.  His  family,  poor  as  it  was, 
enjoyed  a  dignified  position  at  Sparta — belonging  to 
the  gens  of  the  Herakleidae,  not  connected  by  any 
near  relationship  with  the  kings: — moreover  his 
personal  reputation  as  a  Spartan  was  excellent,  since 

Lysander  was  not  sent  out  "  daring  the  stay  of  Alcibiad6s  at  Athens/' 
but  some  months  before.  Still  less  is  it  correct  to  say  that  Kallikratidai 
succeeded  Lysander  in  September  406.  The  battle  of  Arginusse,  wherein 
Kallikratidas  perished,  was  fought  about  August  406,  after  he  had  been 
admiral  for  several  months.  The  words  np6T€pov  rovr^^v,  when  con- 
strued along  with  the  context  which  succeeds,  must  evidently  be  under* 
stood  in  a  large  sense — "these  events" — mean  the  general  series  of 
events  which  begins  i.  4,  8 — the  proceedings  of  Alkibiadds  from  the 
beginning  of  the  spring  of  407. 

'  iGlian,  V.  H.  xii.  43;  Athenaeus,  vi.  p.  271.  The  assertion  that 
Lysander  belonged  to  the  class  of  Mothakes  is  given  by  Athenteus  as 
coming  from  Phylarchus,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  calling  it  in  question. 
iElian  states  the  same  thing  respecting  Gylippus  and  Kallikratidas  also ; 
I  do  not  know  on  what  authority. 

'  Theopompus,  Fragm.  21,  ed.  Didot;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  30. 
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his  observance  of  the  rules  of  discipline  had  been 
rigorous  and  exemplary.  The  habits  of  self-con- 
straint thus  acquired  served  him  in  good  stead  when 
it  became  necessary  to  his  ambition  to  court  the 
favour  of  the  great.  His  recklessness  about  false- 
hood and  peijury  is  illustrated  by  various  current 
sayings  ascribed  to  him — such  as,  that  children  were 
to  be  taken  in  by  means  of  dice,  men  by  means  of 
oaths  ^  A  selfish  ambition — for  promoting  the  power 
of  his  country  not  merely  in  connection  with,  but 
in  subservience  to,  his  own — guided  him  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career.  In  this  main 
quality,  he  agreed  with  Alkibiadds ;  in  reckless  im- 
morality of  means,  he  went  even  beyond  him.  He 
seems  to  have  been  cruel ;  an  attribute  which  formed 
no  part  of  the  usual  character  of  Alkibiadds.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  love  of  personal  enjoyment,  luxury, 
and  ostentation,  which  counted  for  so  much  in  Alki- 
biadds,  was  quite  unknown  to  Lysander.  The  basis 
of  his  disposition  was  Spartan,  tending  to  merge 
appetite,  ostentation,  and  expansion  of  mind,  all  in 
the  love  of  command  and  influence — not  Athenian, 
which  tended  to  the  development  of  many  and  di- 
vei'sified  impulses ;  ambition  being  one,  but  only 
one,  among  the  number. 

Kratesippidas,the  predecessor  of  Lysander,  seems  Proceed- 
to  have  enjoyed  the  maritime  command  for  more  plSJding* 
than  the  usual  yearly  period,  having  superseded  KrateJfp- 
Pasippidas  during  the  middle  of  the  year  of  the  lat-  ?'**"• 
ten     But  the  maritime  power  of  Sparta  was  then 
so  weak  (having  not  yet  recovered  from  the  ruin- 
ous defeat  at  Kyzikus),  that  he  achieved  little  or 

*  Plutarch^  Lysander,  c.  8. 
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nothing.  We  hear  of  him  only  as  furthering,  for  his 
own  profit,  a  political  revolution  at  Chios.  Bribed 
by  a  party  of  Chian  exiles,  he  took  possession  of  the 
acropolis,  reinstated  them  in  the  island,  and  aided 
them  in  deposing  and  expelling  the  party  then  in 
office,  to  the  number  of  600.  It  is  plain  that  this 
was  not  a  question  between  democracy  and  oligarchy, 
but  between  two  oligarchical  parties,  the  one  of 
which  succeeded  in  purchasing  the  factious  agency 
of  the  Spartan  admiral.  The  exiles  whom  he  ex- 
pelled took  possession  of  Atarneus,  a  strong  post 
belonging  to  the  Chians  on  the  mainland  opposite 
Lesbos.  From  hence  they  made  war,  as  well  as 
they  could,  upon  their  rivals  now  in  possession  of 
the  island,  and  also  upon  other  parts  of  Ionia ;  not 
without  some  success  and  profit,  as  will  appear  by 
their  condition  about  ten  years  afterwards  ^ 
Lygander  The  practicc  of  reconstituting  the  governments  of 
at  sardis.  the  Asiatic  cities,  thus  begun  by  Kratesippidas,  was 
extended  and  brought  to  a  system  by  Lysander ;  not 
indeed  for  private  emolument,  which  he  always  de- 
spised— but  in  views  of  ambition.  Having  departed 
from  Peloponnesus  with  a  squadron,  he  reinforced 
it  at  Rhodes  and  then  sailed  onward  to  K6s  (an 
Athenian  island,  so  that  he  could  only  have  touched 
there)  and  Miletus.  He  took  up  his  final  station  at 
Ephesus,  the  nearest  point  to  Sardis,  where  Cyrus 
was  expected  to  arrive;  and  while  awaiting  his 
coming,  augmented  his  fleet  to  the  number  of  70 
triremes.     As  soon  as  Cyrus  reached  Sardis  (about 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  65;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  11.  I  presume  tHat  this 
conduct  of  Kratesippidas  is  the  fact  glanced  at  by  Isokratds  de  Pcmw, 
Sect.  128.  p.  240,  ed.  Bekk. 
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April  or  May  407  b.c),  Lysander  went  to  pay  his 
court  to  him  along  with  some  Laceddemonian  en- 
voys, and  found  himself  welcomed  with  every  mark 
of  favour.  Preferring  bitter  complaints  against  the 
double-dealing  of  TissaphernSs — whom  they  accused 
of  having  frustrated  the  king's  orders  and  sacrificed 
the  interests  of  the  empire,  under  the  seductions  of 
AlkibiadSs, — they  entreated  Cyrus  to  adopt  a  new 
policy,  and  execute  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  by 
lending  the  most  vigorous  aid  to  put  down  the  com- 
mon enemy.  Cyrus  replied  that  these  were  the  ex- 
press orders  which  he  had  received  from  his  father, 
and  that  he  was  prepared  to  fulfill  them  with  all  his 
might.  He  had  brought  with  him  (he  said)  500  ta- 
lents, which  should  be  at  once  devoted  to  the  cause  : 
if  these  were  insufficient,  he  would  resort  to  the  pri- 
vate funds  which  his  father  had  given  him ;  and  if 
more  still  were  needed,  he  would  coin  into  money 
the  gold  and  silver  throne  on  which  he  sat\ 

Lysander  and  the  envoys  returned  the  warmest  His  dex- 
thanks  for  these  magnificent  promises,  which  were  ^"J— he 
not  likely  to  prove  empty  words  from  the  lips  of  a  pe2ui[^** 
vehement  youth  like  Cyrus.     So  sanguine  were  the  !f**®™  °^ 
hopes  which  they  conceived  from  his  character  and 
proclaimed  sentiments,  that  they  ventured  to  ask 
him  to  restore  the  rate  of  pay  to  one  full  Attic 
drachma  per  head  for  the  seamen ;  which  had  been 
the  rate  promised  by  Tissaphern^s  through  his  envoys 
at  Sparta,  when  he  first  invited  the  Lacedaemonians 
across  the  iEgean,  and  when  it  was  doubtful  whe- 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  3-4;  Diodor.  xiii.  70;  PluUicb,  Lysander, 
e.  4.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  metaphor,  either  used  by, 
or  at  least  ascribed  to,  the  Persian  grandees;  we  have  ahready  had  it  a 
little  before  from  the  mouth  of  Tissaphem^s. 
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ther  they  would  come — but  actually  paid  only  for  the 
first  month,  and  then  reduced  to  half  a  drachma, 
furnished  in  practice  with  miserable  irregularity. 
As  a  motive  for  granting  this  increase  of  pay,  Cyrus 
was  assured  that  it  would  determine  the  Athenian 
seamen  to  desert  so  largely,  that  the  war  would 
sooner  come  to  an  end,  and  of  course  the  expendi- 
ture also.  But  he  refused  compliance,  saying  that 
the  rate  of  pay  had  been  fixed  both  by  the  king's 
express  orders  and  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  so 
that  he  could  not  depart  from  it'.  In  this  reply 
Lysander  was  forced  to  acquiesce.  The  envoys  were 
treated  with  distinction,  and  feasted  at  a  banquet ; 
after  which  Cyrus,  drinking  to  the  health  of  Ly- 
sander, desired  him  to   declare   what  favour  he 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  5.  cimu  dc  koI  rar  avvBrfKat  ovr»s  €x^^''^9 
TpMKovra  fipas  iKaartj  vrjt  rod  firjpbs  bMvai,  6ir6a'as  itv  ^ov\<hvto  Tp€<p€Uf 
Aaxfdai/idvtoi. 

This  is  not  strictly  correct.  The  rate  of  pay  is  not  specified  im  either 
of  the  three  conventions,  as  they  stand  in  Thucyd.  viii.  18,  37,  58.  It 
seems  to  have  been,  from  the  beginning,  matter  of  verbal  understand- 
ing and  promise ;  first  a  drachma  per  day  was  promised  by  the  envoys 
of  Tissaphemds  at  Sparta — next,  the  satrap  himself  at  Miletus  cut  down 
the  drachma  to  half  a  drachma,  and  promised  this  lower  rate  for  the 
future  (viii.  29). 

Mr.  Mitford  says — '^  Lysander  proposed,  that  an  Attic  drachma, 
which  was  eight  oboli,  nearly  tenpence  sterling,  should  be  allowed  for 
daily  pay  to  every  seaman." 

Mr.  Mitford  had  in  the  previous  sentence  stated  three  oboli  as  equal 
to  not  qvatefourpence  sterling.  Of  course  therefore  it  is  plain  that  he 
did  not  consider  three  oboli  as  the  half  of  a  drachma  (Hist.  Greece, 
ch.  XX.  sect  i.  vol.  iv.  p.  317,  oct.  ed.  1814). 

That  a  drachma  was  equivalent  to  six  oboli  (that  is,  an  ^ginoean 
drachma  to  six  ^ginsean  oboli,  and  an  Attic  drachma  to  six  Attic  oboU) 
is  so  familiarly  knonn,  that  I  should  almost  have  imagined  the  word 
eiffht  (in  the  first  sentence  here  cited)  to  be  a  misprint  for  six — if  the 
sentence  cited  next  had  not  clearly  demonstrated  that  Mr.  Mitford 
really  believed  a  drachma  to  be  equal  to  eight  oboli.  It  is  certainly  a 
mistake  surprising  to  find. 
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could  do  to  gratify  him  most.  **  To  grant  an  ad- 
ditional obolus  per  head  for  each  seaman's  pay/' 
replied  Lysauder.  Cyrus  immediately  complied^ 
having  personally  bound  himself  by  his  manner  of 
putting  the  question.  But  the  answer  impressed 
him  both  with  astonishment  and  admiration  ;  for  he 
had  expected  that  Lysander  would  ask  some  favour 
or  present  for  himself— judging  him  not  only  accord- 
ing to  the  analogy  of  most  Persians,  but  also  of 
Astyochus  and  the  officers  of  the  Peloponnesian 
armament  at  Mildtus,  whose  corrupt  subservience 
to  Tissaphernds  had  probably  been  made  known  to 
him.  From  such  corruption,  as  well  as  from  the 
mean  carelessness  of  Therametids  (the  Spartan)  re- 
specting the  condition  of  the  seamen  \  Lysander 's 
conduct  stood  out  in  pointed  and  honourable  con- 
trast. 

The  incident  here  described  not  only  procured  for 
the  seamen  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  the  daily  pay 
of  four  oboli  (instead  of  three)  per  man,  but  also  en- 
sured to  Lysander  himself  a  degree  of  esteem  and 
confidence  from  Cyrus  which  he  knew  well  how  to 
turn  to  account.  I  have  already  remarked^,  in  re- 
ference to  Periklds  and  Nikias,  that  an  established 
reputation  for  personal  incorruptibility,  rare  as  that 
quality  was  among  Grecian  leading  politicians,  was 
among  the  most  precious  items  in  the  capital  stock 
of  an  ambitious  man-r-even  if  looked  at  only  in  re- 
gard to  the  durability  of  his  own  influence.  If  the 
proof  of  such  disinterestedness  was  of  so  much  value 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenian  people,  yet  more  power- 
fully did  it  work  upon  the  mind  of  Cyrus.   With  his 

*  Thucyd.  Tiii.  29.  *  See  the  fonner  volume  vi.  ch.  IL  p.  391. 
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Persian  and  princely  ideas  of  winning  adherents  by 
munificences  a  man  who  despised  presents  was  a 
phsenomenon  commanding  the  higher  sentiment  of 
wonder  and  respect.     From  this  time  forward  he 
not  only  trusted  Lysander  with  implicit  pecaniary 
confidence,  but  consulted  him  as  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  even  condescended  to  second  his 
personal  ambition  to  the  detriment  of  this  object*. 
Abundant        Rctuming  from  Sardis  to  Ephesus,  after  such  un- 
p^u>ponne.  examplcd  success  in  his  interview  with  Cyrus^  Ly- 
mentTallrV   saudcr  was  enabled  not  only  to  make  good  to  his  fleet 
cy?M.  ^^    **^®  ^^^  arrear  actually  due,  but  also  to  pay  them  for 
a  month  in  advance,  at  the  increased  rate  of  four 
oboli  per  man ;  and  to  promise  that  high  rate  for  the 
future.    A  spirit  of  the  highest  satisfaction  and  con- 
fidence was  difiused  through  the  armament.     But 
the  ships  were  in  indifferent  condition,  having  been 
hastily  and  parsimoniously  got  up  since  the  late  de- 
feat at  Kyzikus.  Accordingly  Lysander  employed  his 
present  affluence  in  putting  them  into  better  order, 
procuring  more  complete  tackle,  and  inviting  picked 
Factions      crcws^.     He  took  another  step  pregnant  with  im- 
b^°^n-    portant  results.     Summoning  to  Ephesus  a  few  of 
ti^e  Ari^tic   t^^  ™<>st  leading  and  active  men  from  each  of  the 
^^^         Asiatic  cities,  he  organized  them  into  disciplined 
clubs  or  fections,  in  correspondence  with  himself. 
He  instigated  these  clubs  to  the  most  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war  against  Athens,  promising  that  as 
soon  as  that  war  should  be  concluded,  they  should 
be  invested  and  maintained  by  Spartan  influence  in 

'  See  the  lemaikable  diancter  of  Gyros  the  younger,  gnren  in  tiie 
Anabasia  of  Xenophon,  i.  9»  22-28. 
'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  13;  Plutardi,  Lysand.  c«  4r3, 
*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  \,  5, 10. 
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the  government  of  their  respective  cities  \  His  newly 
established  influence  with  Cyrus,  and  the  abundant 
supplies  of  which  he  was  now  master,  added  double 
force  to  an  invitation  in  itself  but  too  seducing. 
And  thus,  while  infusing  increased  ardour  into  the 
joint  warlike  efforts  of  these  cities,  he  at  the  same 
time  procured  for  himself  an  ubiquitous  correspond- 
ence,  such  as  no  successor  could  manage ;  rendering 
the  continuance  of  his  own  command  almost  essen- 
tial to  success.  The  fruits  of  his  factious  manoeuvres 
will  be  seen  in  the  subsequent  Dekarchies  or  oli- 
garchies of  Ten,  after  the  complete  subjugation  of 
Athens. 

While  Ly Sander  and  Cyrus  were  thus  restoring  8.c.  407. 
formidable   efficacy  to  their  side  of  the  contest  Proceed- 
(during  the  summer  of  407  b.c.)»  the  victorious  exile  kibiadst  in 
Alkibiadds  had  accomplished  the  important  and  de-  ItuIT  *°*^ 
licate  step  of  re-entering  his  native  city  for  the  first 
time.    According  to  the  accommodation  with  Phar- 
nabazus,  concluded  after  the  reduction  of  Chalkd- 
don,  the  Athenian  fleet  was  precluded  from  assailing 
his  satrapy,  and  was  thus  forced  to  seek  subsistence 
elsewhere.     Byzantium  and  Selymbria,  with  contri- 
butions levied  in  Thrace,  maintained  them  for  the 
winter :  in  the  spring  (407  b.c),  Alkibiadds  brought 
them  again  to  Samos ;  from  whence  he  undertook 
an  expedition  against  the  coast  of  Karia,  levying 
contributions  to  the  extent  of  100  talents.    Thra- 
sybulus,  with  thirty  triremes,  went  to  attack  Thrace, 
where  he  reduced  Thasos,  Abddra,  and  all  those 
towns  which  had  revolted  from  Athens;  Thasos 
being  now  in  especial  distress  from  famine  as  well  as 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  70;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  6. 
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from  past  seditions.  A  valuable  contribution  for 
the  support  of  the  fleet  was  doubtless  among  the 
fruits  of  this  success.  Tbrasyllus  at  the  same  time 
conducted  another  division  of  the  army  home  to 
Athens,  intended  by  AlkibiadSs  as  precursors  of  his 
own  return  ^ 
B.C.  407.  Before  Tbrasyllus  arrived,  the  people  had  already 
at  AtfcTn*'  manifested  their  favourable  disposition  towards  AU 
kibiadds  by  choosing  him  anew  general  of  the  arma- 
ment, along  with  Thrasybulus  and  Konon.  Alki- 
biadSs  was  now  tending  homeward  from  Samos 
with  twenty  triremes,  bringing  with  him  all  the  con- 
tributions recently  levied.  He  first  stopped  at  Paros, 
then  visited  the  coast  of  Laconia,  and  lastly  looked 
into  the  Lacedaemonian  harbour  of  Gytheion,  where 
he  had  learnt  that  thirty  triremes  were  preparing. 
The  news  which  he  received  of  his  re-election  as  gene- 
ral, strengthened  by  the  pressing  invitations  and  en- 
couragements of  his  friends,  as  well  as  by  the  recall 
of  his  banished  kinsmen — at  length  determined  him 
to  sail  to  Athens.  He  reached  Peirseus  on  a  marked 
day — the  festival  of  the  Plyntfiria  on  the  25th  of  the 
month  Thargfilion — (about  the  end  of  May  407  b.c). 
This  was  a  day  of  melancholy  solemnity,  accounted 
unpropitious  for  any  action  of  importance.  The 
statue  of  the  goddess  Athdnd  was  stripped  of  all  its 
ornaments,  covered  up  from  every  one's  gaze,  and 
washed  or  cleansed  under  a  mysterious  ceremonial, 
by  the  holy  gens  called  Praxiergidae^.   The  goddess 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  8-10;  Diodor.  xiii.  72.  The  chronology  of 
Zenophon,  though  not  so  dear  as  we  could  wish,  deserves  unquestion- 
able preference  over  that  of  Diodorus. 

'  See  the  description  of  a  similar  solemnity  performed  by  appointed 
priestesses  and  other  women  at  Argos  (the  annual  wadiing  of  the  statue 
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thus  seemed  to  turn  away  ber  face,  and  refuse  to 
behold  the  returning  exile.  Such  at  least  was  the 
construction  of  his  enemies ;  and  as  the  subsequent 
turn  of  events  tended  to  bear  them  out,  it  has  been 
preserved  ;  while  the  more  auspicious  counter-inter- 
pretation, doubtless  suggested  by  his  friends,  has 
been  forgotten. 

The  most  extravagant   representations,   of  the  Feelings 
pomp  and  splendour  of  this  return  of  Alkibiad^s  to  conne^tta' 
Athens,  were  given  by  some  authors  of  antiquity —  ^mybl 
especially  by  Duris  at  Samos,  an  author  about  two 
generations   later.     It  was   said  that   he  brought 
with  him  200  prow-ornaments  belonging  to  captive 
enemies'  ships,  or  (according  to  some)  even  the  200 
captured  ships  themselves;   that  his  trireme  was 
ornamented  with  gilt  and  silvered  shields,  and  sailed 
by  purple  sails  ;  that  Kallippidfis,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  actors  of  the  day,  performed  the  func- 
tions of  Keleustds,  pronouncing  the  chant  or  word 
of  command  to  the  rowers;  that  Chrysogonus,  a 
flute-player  who  had  gained  the  first  prize  at  the 
Pythian  games,  was  also  on  board,  playing  the  air  of 
return  \  All  these  details,  invented  with  melancholy 
facility  to  illustrate  an  ideal  of  ostentation  and  in- 
solence, are  refuted  by  the  more  simple  and  credible 
narrative  of  Xenophon.    The  re-entry  of  AlkibiadSs     ' 
was  not  merely  unostentatious,  but  even  mistrustful 

of  Attics  in  the  river  Inachus)  given  by  the  poet  Kallimachos — Hym- 
nusin  Lavacram  Palladia — with  the  copious  illustrative  notes  of  Ezekiel 
Spanheim.  Here,  again,  ^e  find  analogies  in  the  existing  sentiment  of 
Hindoo  religion.  Colonel  Sleeman  mentions — "The  water  of  the 
Ganges,  with  which  the  image  of  the  God  Vishnoo  has  been  washed,  is 
considered  a  very  holy  draught,  fit  for  princes.  That  with  which  the 
image  of  the  God  Seva  is  washed,  must  not  be  drunk."  (Rambles  and 
Recollections  of  ao  Indian  Official,  ch.  23.  p.  182.) 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  68 ;  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  31 ;  Athena:,  xii.  p.  535. 
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and  apprehensive.  He  had  with  him  only  twenty 
triremes ;  and  though  encouraged,  not  merely  by  the 
assurances  of  his  friends,  but  also  by  the  news  that 
he  had  just  been  re-elected  general, — he  was  never* 
theless  half-afraid  to  disembark,  even  at  the  instant 
when  he  made  fast  his  ship  to  the  quay  in  Peiraeus. 
A  vast  crowd  had  assembled  there  from  the  city 
and  the  port,  animated  by  curiosity,  interest,  and 
other  emotions  of  every  kind,  to  see  him  arrive. 
But  so  little  did  he  trust  their  sentiments,  that  he 
hesitated  at  first  to  step  on  shore,  and  stood  up  on 
the  deck  looking  about  for  his  friends  and  kinsmen. 
Presently  he  saw  Euryptolemus  his  cousin  and 
others,  by  whom  he  was  heartily  welcomed,  and  in 
the  midst  of  whom  he  landed.  But  they  too  were 
so  apprehensive  of  his  numerous  enemies,  that  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  sort  of  body-guard  to  sur- 
round and  protect  him  against  any  possible  assault, 
during  his  march  from  Peirseus  to  Athens  \ 
Unanimouf  No  protcctiou,  howcvcr,  was  required.  Not 
whrrbich  merely  did  his  enemies  attempt  no  violence  against 
MiredT  l^in^i  but  they  said  nothing  in  opposition  when  he 
made  his  defence  before  the  Senate  and  the  public 
assembly.  Protesting  before  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other,  his  innocence  of  the  impiety  laid  to  his  charge, 
he  denounced  bitterly  the  injustice  of  his  enemies, 
and  gently,  but  pathetically,  deplored  the  unkind- 
ness  of  the  people.  His  friends  all  spoke  warmly 
in  the  same  strain.     So  strenuous  and  so  pro- 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4, 18, 19.  *AkKifitahffg^,  irp6sTripyifp6pfua-B€U, 
dwffiaipt  flip  ovK  €\f6i»$t  ^o^ovflcvoc  rovs  ixBpovv  inapcurria  di  cVl  rov 
KaTaaTpAfjurrott  rcrxidrct  tov£  ovtov  hnniMovs,  €l  iropciijcray.  Karid«fty 
dc  £vpvirr<$Xc/«oy  rhp  TL€i.(rut»aKTO$j  lavrov  dc  avr^i^p,  tuH  rovs  aXXovs 
olK€iovs  jcal  <I>lKovs  /act'  ovt&p,  t6t€  awofiiis  dvafialpti  fs  rrfp  nt^Xu^,  fieri 
r&p  frapta-KwaafUpvp,  €i  rig  Smwro,  firj  cVirpeVciv. 
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oouQoed,  was  the  sentiineDt  in  his  favour;  both  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  public  assembly,  that  no  one 
dared  to  address  them  in  the  contrary  sense  ^  The 
sentence  of  condemnation  passed  against  him  was 
cancelled :  the  Eumolpidse  were  directed  to  revoke 
the  curse  which  they  bad  pronounced  upon  his  head : 
the  record  of  the  sentence  was  destroyed,  and  the 
plate  of  lead,  upon  which  the  curse  was  engraven, 
thrown  into  the  sea  :  his  confiscated  property  was 
restored :  lastly,  he  was  proclaimed  general  with  full 
powers,  and  allowed  to  prepare  an  expedition  of  100 
triremes,  1500hoplites  from  the  regular  muster-roll, 
and  150  horsemen*  All  this  passed,  by  unopposed 
vote,  amidst  silence  on  the  part  of  enemies  and  accla- 
mations from  friends — amidst  unmeasured  promises 
of  future  achievement  from  himself,  and  confident 
assurances,  impressed  by  his  friends  on  willing 
hearers,  that  Alkibiadds  was  the  only  man  compe- 
tent to  restore  the  empire  and  grandeur  of  Athens. 
The  general  expectation,  which  he  and  his  friends 
took  every  possible  pains  to  excite,  was,  that  his  vic- 
torious career  of  the  last  three  years  was  a  prepara- 
tion for  yet  greater  triumphs  during  the  next. 

We  may  be  satisfied,  when  we  advert  to  the  ap*  Effect  pro. 
prehensions  of  AlkibiadSs  on  entering  the  Peiraeus,  jiSlhi^ 
and  to  the  body-guard  organized  by  his  friends, 
that  this  overwhelming  and  uncontradicted  triumph 
greatly  surpassed  the  anticipations  of  both.  It  in- 
toxicated him,  and  led  him  to  make  light  of  enemies 
whom  only  just  before  he  had  so  much  dreaded. 
This  mistake,  together  with  the  carelessness  and 
insolence  arising  out  of  what  seemed  to  be  an  un- 
bounded ascendency,  proved  the  cause  of  his  future 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  20;  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  33 ;  Diodor.  ziii.  69. 
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ruin.  But  the  truth  is,  that  these  enemies,  however 
they  might  remain  silent,  had  not  ceased  to  be  for- 
midable. Alkibiadds  had  now  been  eight  years  in 
exile,  from  about  August  415  b.c.  to  May  407  b.c. 
Now  absence  was  in  many  ways  a  good  thing  for  his 
reputation  ;  since  his  overbearing  private  demean- 
our had  been  kept  out  of  sight,  and  his  impieties  par- 
tially forgotten.  There  was  even  a  disposition  among 
the  majority  to  accept  his  own  explicit  denial  of  the 
fact  laid  to  his  charge  ;  and  to  dwell  chiefly  upon 
the  unworthy  manoeuvres  of  his  enemies  in  resisting 
his  demand  for  instant  trial  immediately  after  the 
accusation  was  broached,  in  order  that  they  might 
calumniate  him  during  his  absence.  He  was  charac- 
terized as  a  patriot  animated  by  the  noblest  motives, 
who  had  brought  both  first-rate  endowments  and 
large  private  wealth  to  the  service  of  the  common- 
wealth, but  had  been  ruined  by  a  conspiracy  of 
corrupt  and  worthless  speakers,  every  way  inferior 
to  him  ;  men,  whose  only  chance  of  success  with 
the  people  arose  from  expelling  those  who  were 
better  than  themselves,  while  he  (AlkibiadSs),  far 
from  having  any  interest  adverse  to  the  democracy, 
was  the  natural  and  worthy  favourite  of  a  demo- 
cratical  people^  So  far  as  the  old  causes  of  un- 
popularity were  concerned,  therefore,  time  and  ab- 
sence had  done  much  to  weaken  their  efiect,  and  to 
assist  his  friends  in  countervailing  them  by  pointing 
to  the  treacherous  political  manoeuvres  employed 
against  him. 
Sentiment  But  if  the  old  causes  of  unpopularity  had  thus, 
Athenians  comparatiVcly  speaking,  passed  out  of  sight,  others 
him"^      had  since  arisen,  of  a  graver  and  more  ineffaceable 

1  Xenoph.  HeUeD.  i.  4,  14-16. 
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character.  His  vindictive  hostility  to  his  country 
had  been  not  merely  ostentatiously  proclaimed,  but 
actively  manifested,  by  stabs  but  too  effectively, 
aimed  at  her  vitals.  The  sending  of  Gylippus  to 
Syracuse — the  fortification  of  Dekeleia — the  revolts 
of  Chics  and  Mildtus — the  first  origination  of  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred — had  all  been  em- 
phatically the  measures  of  Alkibiadds.  Even  for 
these,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  attempted  some 
excuse :  it  was  affirmed  that  he  had  never  ceased 
to  love  his  country,  in  spite  of  her  wrongs  towards 
him,  and  that  he  had  been  compelled  by  the  neces- 
sities of  exile  to  serve  men  whom  he  detested,  at  the 
daily  risk  of  his  life\  Such  pretences,  however, 
could  not  really  impose  upon  any  one.  The  treason 
of  Alkibiadds  during  the  period  of  his  exile  remained 
indefensible  as  well  as  undeniable,  and  would  have 
been  more  than  sufficient  as  a  theme  for  his  enemies, 
had  their  tongues  been  free.  But  his  position  was 
one  altogether  singular :  having  first  inflicted  on  his 
country  immense  mischief,  he  had  since  rendered 
her  valuable  service,  and  promised  to  render  still 
more.  It  is  true,  that  the  subsequent  service  was 
by  no  means  adequate  to  the  previous  mischief:  nor 
had  it  indeed  been  rendered  exclusively  by  him, 
since  the  victories  of  Abydos  and  Kyzikus  belong 
not  less  to  TheramendsandThrasybulusthantoAl- 
kibiadSs^ :  moreover,  the  peculiar  present  or  capital 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  4,  15. 

'  This  point  is  justly  touched  upon,  more  than  once,  by  Cornelius 
Nepos — Vit.  Alcibiad.  c.  6 — *'  quanquam  Theramen^s  et  Thrasybulus 
eisdem  rebus  prsefuerant."  And  again  in  the  life  of  Thrasybulus  (c  1), 
"  Primum  Peloponnesiaco  bello  multa  hie  (Thrasybulus)  sine  Alcibiade 
geasit ;  ille  nullam  rem  sine  hoc." 
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which  he  had  promised  to  bring  with  him — ^Persian 
alliance  and  pay  to  Athens — had  proved  a  complete 
delusion.  Still  the  Athenian  arms  had  been  emi* 
nently  successful  since  his  junction,  and  we  may 
see  that  not  merely  common  report,  but  even  good 
judges  such  as  Thucydid^,  ascribed  this  result  to 
his  superior  energy  and  management. 
to!Sf^^n"  Without  touching  upon  these  particulars,  it  is 
from  dwell-  impossible  fully  to  comprehend  the  very  peculiar 
previoui  position  of  this  returning  exile  before  the  Athenian 
rnTtTgive  peopleintbesummerof  407  B.C.  The  more  distant 
ML  "*''  ps^st  exhibited  him  as  among  theworst  of  criminals — 
the  recent  past,  as  a  valuable  servant  and  patriot — 
the  future  promised  continuance  in  this  last  cha« 
racter,  so  far  as  there  were  any  positive  indications 
to  judge  by.  Now  this  was  a  case  in  which  dis- 
cussion and  recrimination  could  not  possibly  answer 
any  useful  purpose.  There  was  every  reason  for 
re-appointing  Alkibiadds  to  his  command ;  but  this 
could  only  be  done  under  prohibition  of  censure  on 
his  past  crimes,  and  provisional  acceptance  of  his 
subsequent  good  deeds  as  justifying  the  hope  of  yet 
better  deeds  to  come.  The  popular  instinct  felt 
this  situation  perfectly,  and  imposed  absolute  silence 
on  his  enemies  \  We  are  not  to  infer  from  hence 
that  the  people  had  forgotten  the  past  deeds  of  Al- 
kibiadds,  or  that  they  entertained  for  him  nothing 
but  unqualified  confidence  and  admiration.  In  their 
present  very  justifiable  sentiment  of  hopefulness, 
they  determined  that  he  should  have  full  scope  for 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  20.  \txBivmv  dc  Kcii  SK!Kmv  rotovr»y,  Koi 
ovdtvhs  dvTtinovTos,  dta  t6  fi^  AvairxiirBai  hv  ri)v  ^jckXi;* 
a  Lav,  &c. 
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prosecuting  his  new  and  better  career,  if  he  chose ; 
and  that  his  enemies  should  be  precluded  from  re- 
viving the  mention  of  an  irreparable  past,  so  as  to 
shut  the  door  against  him.  But  what  was  thus 
interdicted  to  men's  lips  as  unseasonable,  was  not 
effaced  from  their  recollections ;  nor  were  the  ene- 
mies, though  silenced  for  the  moment,  rendered 
powerless  for  the  future.  All  this  train  of  combus- 
tible matter  lay  quiescent,  ready  to  be  fired  by  any 
future  misconduct  or  negligence,  perhaps  even  by 
blameless  ill^success,  on  the  part  of  Alkibiadte. 

At  a  juncture  when  so  much  depended  upon  his  Mistmken 
future  behaviour,  he  showed  (as  we  shall  see  pre-  ^d  into^. 
sently)  that  he  completely  misinterpreted  the  temper  Aiubii^if. 
of  the  people.  Intoxicated  by  the  unexpected  tri« 
umph  of  his  reception — according  to  that  fatal  sus- 
ceptibility so  common  among  distinguished  Greeks 
— he  forgot  his  own  past  history,  and  fancied  that 
the  people  had  forgotten  and  forgiven  it  also ;  con« 
struing  their  studied  and  well-advised  silence  into  a 
proof  of  oblivion.  He  conceived  himself  in  assured 
possession  of  public  confidence,  and  looked  upon 
his  numerous  enemies  as  if  they  no  longer  existed, 
because  they  were  not  allowed  to  speak  at  a  most 
unseasonable  hour.  Without  doubt,  his  exultation 
was  shared  by  his  friends,  and  this  sense  of  false 
security  proved  his  future  ruin. 

Two  colleagues,  recommended  by  Alkibiadds  him-  He  protects 
self — Adeimantus  and  Aristokratds — were  named  brationof 
by  the  people  as  generals  of  the  hoplites  to  go  out  linian  my. 
with  him,  in  case  of  operations  ashore^   In  less  than  \^^^  ^^ 

against  the 
>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  21.    Both  Diodonis  (xiii.  69)  and  CorneUus  garrison  of 
Nepos  (Vit.  Aldb.  c  7)  state  Thrasybulus  and  Adeimantus  as  his  col-  Dekeleia. 
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three  months,  his  armament  was  ready;  but  he 
designedly  deferred  his  departure  until  that  day  of 
the  month  Boedromion  (about  the  beginning  of 
September)  when  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were 
celebrated,  and  when  the  solemn  processional  march 
of  the  crowd  of  communicants  was  wont  to  take 
place,  along  the  Sacred  Way  from  Athens  to  Eleu- 
sis.  For  seven  successive  years,  ever  since  the 
establishment  of  Agis  at  Dekeleia,  this  march  had 
been  of  necessity  discontinued,  and  the  procession 
had  been  transported  by  sea,  to  the  omission  of 
many  of  the  ceremonial  details.  Alkibiadds  on  this 
occasion  caused  the  land-march  to  be  renewed,  in 
full  pomp  and  solemnity ;  assembling  all  his  troops 
in  arms  to  protect,  in  case  any  attack  should  be 
made  from  Dekeleia.  No  such  attack  was  hazarded  ; 
so  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  reviving  the  full 
regularity  of  this  illustrious  scene,  and  escorting 
the  numerous  communicants  out  and  home,  without 
the  smallest  interruption  ; — an  exploit  gratifying  to 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  people,  and  imparting 
an  acceptable  senseof  undiminished  Athenian  power; 
while  in  reference  to  his  own  reputation,  it  was 
especially  politic,  as  serving  to  make  his  peace  with 
the  Eumolpidae  and  the  Two  Goddesses,  on  whose 
account  he  had  been  condemned\ 

Immediately  after  the  mysteries,  he  departed  with 
his  armament.     It  appears  that  Agis  at  Dekeleia^ 

leagues :  both  state  also  that  his  colleagues  were  chosen  on  his  recom- 
mendation. I  follow  Xenophon  as  to  the  names,  and  also  as  to  thefact, 
that  they  were  named  as  Kara  yriv  arparrfyoL 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  20;  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  34.  Neither  Diodo- 
Tus  nor  Cornelius  Nepos  mentions  this  remarkable  incident  about  the 
escort  of  the  Eleusinian  procession. 
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though  he  had  not  chosen  to  come  out  and  attack 
Alkibiadte  when  posted  to  guard  the  Eleusinian 
procession,  had  nevertheless  felt  humiliated  by  the 
defiance  offered  to  him.  He  shortly  afterwards  took 
advantage  of  the  departure  of  this  large  force,  to 
summon  reinforcements  from  Peloponnesus  and 
Boeotia,  and  attempt  to  surprise  the  walls  of  Athens 
on  a  dark  night.  If  he  expected  any  connivance 
within,  the  plot  miscarried:  alarm  was  given  in 
time,  so  that  the  eldest  and  youngest  hoplites  were 
found  at  their  posts  to  defend  the  walls.  The  as- 
sailants— said  to  have  amounted  to  28,000  men,  of 
whom  half  were  hoplites,  with  1200  cavalry,  900 
of  them  Boeotians — were  seen  on  the  ensuing  day 
close  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  were  amply 
manned  with  the  full  remaining  strength  of  Athens. 
In  an  obstinate  cavalry  battle  which  ensued,  the 
Athenians  gained  the  advantage  even  over  the  Boeo- 
tians. Agis  encamped  the  next  night  in  the  garden 
of  Akaddmus;  again  on  the  morrow  he  drew  up 
his  troops  and  offered  battle  to  the  Athenians,  who 
are  affirmed  to  have  gone  forth  in  order  of  battle, 
but  to  have  kept  under  the  protection  of  the  mis- 
siles from  the  walls,  so  that  Agis  did  not  dare  to 
attack  them\  We  may  well  doubt  whether  the 
Athenians  went  out  at  all,  since  they  had  been  for 
years  accustomed  to  regard  themselves  as  inferior 
to  the  Peloponnesians  in  the  field.  Agis  now  with- 
drew, satisfied  apparently  with  having  offered  battle, 
so  as  to  efface  the  affront  which  he  had  received 
from  the  march  of  the  Eleusinian  communicants  in 
defiance  of  his  neighbourhood. 

>  Diodor.  xiii.  72,  73. 
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B.0. 407.  The  first  exploit  of  Alkibiad^s  was  to  proceed  to 
octob.  Andros,  now  under  a  Lacedaemonian  harmost  and 
Aikibiadte  garrison.  Landing  on  the  island,  he  plundered 
an  anna-  the  ficlds,  defeated  both  the  native  troops  and  the 
Atia^ii-  Lacedaemonians,  and  forced  them  to  shut  them- 
selves up  within  the  town ;  which  he  besieged  for 
some  days  without  avail,  and  then  proceeded  on- 
rapecc  to  ward  to  Samos,  leaving  Konon  in  a  fortified  post, 
Pe^a.  "  with  twenty  ships,  to  prosecute  the  siege\  At  Sa- 
mos  he  first  ascertained  the  state  of  the  Peiopon- 
nesian  fleet  at  Ephesus — the  influence  acquired  by 
Lysander  over  Cyrus — ^the  strong  anti-Athenian  dis- 
positions of  the  young  prince — and  the  ample  rate  of 
pay,  put  down  even  in  advance,  of  which  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  seamen  were  now  in  actual  receipt.  He 
now  first  became  convinced  of  the  failure  of  those 
hopes  which  he  had  conceived,  not  without  good 
reason,  in  the  preceding  year — and  of  which  he  had 
doubtless  boasted  at  Athens ;  that  the  alliance  of 
Persia  might  be  neutralised  at  least,  if  not  won  over, 
through  the  envoys  escorted  to  Susa  by  Pharna- 
bazus.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  prevailed  upon  Tis- 
saphemds  to  mediate  with  Cyrus,  to  introduce  to 
him  some  Athenian  envoys,  and  to  inculcate  upon 
him  his  own  views  of  the  true  interests  of  Persia ; 
that  is,  that  the  war  should  be  fed  and  protracted  so 
as  to  wear  out  both  the  Grecian  belligerent  parties, 
each  by  means  of  the  other.  Such  a  policy,  uncon- 
genial at  all  times  to  the  vehement  temper  of  Cyrus^ 
had  become  yet  more  repugnant  to  him  since  his 

>  Xenopb.  Hellen.  i.  4,  22— i.  5, 18 ;  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  35 ;  Diodor. 
ziii.  69.  The  latter  says  that  Thrasybulos  was  left  at  Andros— which 
cannot  be  true. 
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iDtercourse  vnth  Lysander.  He  would  not  consent 
eren  to  see  the  envoys,  nor  was  he  probably  dis- 
pleased to  pot  a  slight  upon  a  neighbour  and 
rival  satrap.  Deep  was  the  despondency  among 
the  Athenians  at  Samos,  when  painfully  convinced 
that  all  hopes  from  Persia  must  be  abandoned  for 
themselves ;  and  farther,  that  Persian  pay  was  both 
more  ample  and  better  assured,  to  their  enemies, 
than  ever  it  had  been  before  \ 

Lysander  had  at  Ephesus  a  fleet  of  ninety  triremes,  Lyiander  at 
which  he  employed  himself  in  repairing  and  aug-  his  cautiont 
menting,  being  still  inferior    '.  number  to  the  Athe-  Sli^g  ^ ' 
nians.     In  vain  did  Alkibiad6s  attempt  to  provoke  Jp^lJifj'' 
him  out  to  a  general  action.    This  was  much  to  the  "£J{,i^^, 
interest  of  the  Athenians,  apart  from  their  superiority 
of  number,  since  they  were  badly  provided  with 
money,  and  obliged  to  levy  contributions  wherever 
they  could :  but  Lysander  was  resolved  not  to  fight 
unless  he  could  do  so  with  advantage,  and  Cyrus, 
not  afraid  of  sustaining  the  protracted  expense  of 
the  war,  had  even  enjoined  upon  him  this  cautious 
policy,  with  additional  hopes  of  a  Phenician  fleet  to 
his  aid, — ^which  in  his  mouth  was  not  intended  to 
delude,  as  it  had  been  by  Tis8aphem^^     Unable 
to  bring  about  a  general  battle,  and  having  no  im- 
mediate or  capital  enterprise  to  constrain  his  atten- 
tion, Alkibiadds  became  careless,  and  abandoned 
himself  partly  to  the  love  of  pleasure,  partly  to  reck- 
less predatory  enterprises  for  the  purpose  of  getting 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  9 ;  Plutarch,  Lyaand.  c.  4.  The  Utter  tells 
at  that  the  Athemin  ships  were  presently  emptied  by  the  desertion  of 
the  seamen:  a  careless  exaggeration. 

*  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  9.  I  venture  to  antedate  the  statements  which 
he  tiiere  makes,  as  to  the  encouragements  from  Cyras  to  I^rsander. 
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money  to  pay  his  army.  Thrasybulus  had  come 
from  his  post  on  the  Hellespont  and  was  now  en- 
gaged in  fortifying  Phokaea,  probably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  post  to  be  enabled  to  pillage 
the  interior.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Alkibiades, 
who  sailed  across  with  a  squadron,  leaving  His  main 
fleet  at  Samos.  He  left  it  under  the  command  of 
his  favourite  pilot  Antiochus,but  with  express  orders 
on  no  account  to  fight  until  his  return. 

While  employed  in  his  visit  to  Phokaea  and 
Klazomenae,  AlkibiadSs,  perhaps  hard-pressed  for 
money,  conceived  the  unwarrantable  project  of  en- 
riching his  men  by  the  plunder  of  the  neighbouring 
territory  of  Kym6,  an  allied  dependency  of  Athens. 
Landing  on  this  territory  unexpectedly,  after  fabri- 
cating some  frivolous  calumnies  against  the  Ky- 
maeans,  he  at  first  seized  much  property  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  prisoners.  But  the  inhabitants 
assembled  in  arms,  bravely  defended  their  posses- 
sions, and  repelled  his  men  to  their  ships  ;  recover- 
ing the  plundered  property,  and  lodging  it  in  safety 
within  their  walls.  Stung  with  this  miscarriage, 
Alkibiadds  sent  for  a  reinforcement  of  hoplites  from 
Mityl6n6,  and  marched  up  to  the  walls  of  Kymd, 
where  he  in  vain  challenged  the  citizens  to  come 
forth  and  fight.  He  then  ravaged  the  territory  at 
pleasure ;  while  the  Ky  maeans  had  no  other  resource, 
except  to  send  envoys  to  Athens,  to  complain  of  so 
gross  an  outrage  inflicted  by  the  Athenian  general 
upon  an  unoffending  Athenian  dependency  \ 

^  Diodor.  xiii.  73.  I  follow  Diodorus  in  respect  to  this  story  about 
Kymd,  which  he  probably  copied  from  the  Kymsean  historian  Ephorus. 
Cornelius  Nepos  (Alcib.  c.  7)  briefly  glances  at  it. 

Xenophon  (HeDen.  i.  5,  11)  as  well  as  Plutarch  (Lysand.  c.  6)  men- 
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This  was   a  grave   charge,  and   not   the   only  Complaints 
charge  which  AlkibiadSs  had  to  meet  at  Athens*  Kymlans 
During  his  absence  at  Phokaea  and  Kym6,  Antio-  !LJtf€rrof 
chus  the  pilot,  whom  he  had  left  in  command,  dis-  ^j^^^Jj^'JJ 
obeying  the  express  order  pronounced  against  fight-  ^""ng  the 
log  a  battle,  first  sailed  across  from  Samos  to  No-  Aikibiad^s. 
tium^  the  harbour  of  Kolophon — and  from  thence 
to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Ephesus,  where  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  lay.  Entering  that  harbour  with 
his  own  ship  and  another,  he  passed  close  in  front 
of  the  prows  of  the  Peloponnesian  triremes,  insult- 
ing them  scornfully  and  defying  them  to  combat. 
Lysander  detached  some  ships  to  pursue  him,  and 
an  action  gradually  ensued,  which  was  exactly  that 
which  Antiochus  desired.     But  the  Athenian  ships 
were  all  in  disorder,  and  came  into  battle  as  each  of 
them  separately  could ;  while  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
was  well-marshaled  and  kept  in  hand ;  so  that  the 
battle  was  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.    The 
Athenians,  compelled  to  take  flight,  were  pursued 
to  Notium — losing  fifteen  triremes,  several  along 
with  their  full  crews.   Antiochus  himself  was  slain. 
Before  retiring  to  Ephesus,  Lysander  had  the  satis- 
faction of  erecting  his  trophy  pn  the  shore  of  No- 
tium ;  while  the  Athenian  fleet  was  carried  back  to 
its  station  at  Samos ^ 

It  was  in  vain  that  AlkibiadSs,  hastening  back  to 
Samos,  mustered  the  entire  Athenian  fleet,  sailed 

tion  the  visit  of  Alkibiad^  to  Thrasybulus  at  Phokeea.  They  do  not 
name  Kym6>  however  :  according  to  them,  the  visit  to  Phoksea  has  no 
assignable  purpose  or  consequences.  But  the  plunder  of  Kym£  is  a 
drcumstance  both  sufficiently  probable  in  itself,  and  suitable  to  the 
occasion. 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  12-15;  Diodor.  xiii.  71;  Plutarch,  Alkib. 
c.  35 ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  5. 
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to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Ephesus,  and  there 
ranged  his  ships  in  battle  order,  challenging  the 
enemy  to  come  forth.  Lysander  would  give  him 
no  opportunity  of  wiping  off  the  late  dishonour. 
And  as  an  additional  mortification  to  Athens,  the 
Lacedaemonians  shortly  afterwards  captured  both 
Teos  and  Delphinium ;  the  latter  being  a  fortified 
post  which  the  Athenians  had  held  for  the  last  three 
years  in  the  island  of  Chios  ^ 

Even  before  the  battle  of  Notium,  it  appears  that 
complaints  and  dissatisfaction  had  been  growing  up 
in  the  armament  against  Alkibiadds.  He  had  gone 
Subiaddfl.  out  with  a  splendid  force,  not  inferior,  in  number 
of  triremes  and  hoplites,  to  that  which  he  had  con* 
ducted  against  Sicily — and  under  large  promises, 
both  from  himself  and  his  friends,  of  achievements 
to  come.  Yet  in  a  space  of  time  which  can  hardly 
have  been  less  than  three  months,  not  a  single  suc- 
cess had  been  accomplished ;  while,  on  the  other 
side,  there  was  to  be  reckoned,  the  disappointment 
on  the  score  of  Persia — which  bad  great  effect  on 
the  temper  of  the  armament,  and  which,  though  not 
his  fault,  was  contrary  to  expectations  which  he  had 
held  out — the  disgraceful  plunder  of  Kym# — and 
the  defeat  at  Notium.  It  was  true  that  Alkibiad^ 
had  given  peremptory  orders  to  Antiochus  not  to 
fight,  and  that  the  battle  had  been  hazarded  in 
flagrant  disobedience  to  his  injunctions.  But  this 
circumstance  only  raised  new  matter  for  dissatis- 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  15;  Diodor.  xiii.  76. 

I  copy  IHodonia,  in  putting  Teoa,  pursuant  to  Weiske^s  note,  in  place 
of  Eion,  which  appears  in  Xenophon.  I  copy  the  latter,  however>  in 
ascribing  these  captures  to  the  year  of  Lysander,  instead  of  to  the  year 
of  Kallikratidas. 
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faction,  of  a  graver  character.  If  Antiochus  had 
been  disobedient — if  besides  disobedience,  he  had 
displayed  a  childish  vanity  ar>d  an  utter  neglect  of 
all  military  precautions — who  was  it  that  had  chosen 
him  for  deputy ;  and  that  too  against  all  Athenian 
precedent,  putting  the  pilot,  a  paid  officer  of  the  ship, 
over  the  heads  of  the  trierarchs  who  paid  their  pilots, 
and  served  at  their  own  cost  ?  It  was  Alkibiadds 
who  placed  Antiochus  in  this  grave  and  responsible 
situation :  a  personal  favourite,  an  excellent  con- 
vivial companion,  but  destitute  of  all  qualities  be- 
fitting a  commander.  And  this  turned  attention 
on  another  point  of  the  character  of  AlkibiadSs— 
his  habits  of  excessive  self-indulgence  and  dissipa- 
tion. The  loud  murmurs  of  the  camp  charged  him 
with  neglecting  the  interests  of  the  service  for  en- 
joyments with  jovial  parties  and  Ionian  women,  and 
with  admitting  to  his  confidence  those  who  best  con- 
tributed to  the  amusement  of  such  chosen  hours ^ 

It  was  in  the  camp  at  Samos  that  this  general  Murmur 
indignation  against  Alkibiadds  first  arose,  and  was  tation 
from  thence  transmitted  formally  to  Athens,  by  the  t^smicted 
mouth  of  Thrasybulus  son  of  Thrason*— not  the  ^^^^^"^ 
eminent  Thrasybulus  (son  of  Lykus)  who  has  been 
already  often  mentioned  in  this  history,  and  will  be 
mentioned  again.    There  came  at  the  same  time  to 
Athens  the  complaints  from  Kymd,  against  the  un- 
provoked aggression  and  plunder  of  that  place  by 

'  Plutarch,  Alldb.  c.  36.  He  recounts,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the 
tame  biogn^hy,  an  anecdote  describing  the  manner  in  which  Antiochus 
first  won  the  fayour  of  Alkibiad^s,  then  a  young  man;  by  catching  a 
tame  quail,  which  had  escaped  from  his  bosom. 

'  A  person  nan^ed  ThroMon  is  mentioned  in  the  Choiseul  Inscription 
(Ko.  147,  p.  221,  222  of  the  Corp.  Inscr.  of  Boeckh)  as  one  of  the 
Hellenotamifle  in  the  year  410  b.c.  He  is  described  by  his  Deme  a« 
Butades :  he  is  probably  enough  the  father  of  this  Thrasybulus. 
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Alkibiadds ;  and  seemingly  complaints  from  other 
places  besides  ^  It  was  even  urged  as  accusation 
against  him,  that  he  was  in  guilty  collusion  to  betray 
the  fleet  to  Pharnabazus  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  that  he  had  already  provided  three  strong  forts 
in  the  Chersonese  to  retire  to,  so  soon  as  this  scheme 
should  be  ripe  for  execution. 
Alteration        Such  grave  and  wide-spread  accusations,  coupled 

ofsenti-  .  ,      ,        ,.  ■•.t      •  it  i    ^       j- 

mentat       With  the  disastcr  at  Notium,  and  the  complete  dis* 
dispie^re  appointment  of  all  the  promises  of  success — ^were 
niant^*^*'  morc  than  suflScient  to  alter  the  sentiments  of  the 
g^****       people  of  Athens  towards  Alkibiad^s.     He  had  no 
character  to  fall  back  upon ;  or  rather,  he  had  a 
character  worse  than  none — such  as  to  render  the 
most  criminal  imputations  of  treason  not  intrinsic- 
ally improbable.     The  comments  of  his  enemies, 
which  had  been  forcibly  excluded  from  public  dis- 
cussion during  his  summer  visit  to  Athens,  were 
now  again  set  free ;  and  all  the  adverse  recollections 
of  his  past  life  doubtless  revived.     The  people  had 
refused  to  listen  to  these,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  a  fair  trial,  and  might  verify  the  title,  claimed 
for  him  by  his  friends,  to  be  judged  only  by  his 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  16-17.  *AXKipiadrjs  ficp  oZv,  iroyrfp&s  Koi  cV 
1^  orparm  <f>ep6fi€vos,  &c.  Diodor.  xiii.  73.  iyivovro  bt  kuX  aXXai 
fl-oXXoi  biafioKai  kot  avrov,  &c. 

Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  36. 

One  of  the  remainiDg  speeches  of  Lysias  (Orat.  xxi.  'AndKoyla  Aapo* 
doKtar)  is  delivered  by  the  trierarch  in  this  fleet,  on  board  of  whose 
ship  AlkibiadSs  himself  chose  to  sail.  This  trierarch  complains  of 
AlkibiadSs  as  having  been  a  most  uncomfortable  and  troublesome  com- 
panion (sect.  7)-  His  testimony  on  the  point  is  valuable ;  for  there 
seems  no  disposition  here  to  make  out  any  case  against  AlkibiadSs. 
The  trierarch  notices  the  fact,  that  Alkibiades  preferred  his  trireme, 
•imply  as  a  proof  that  it  was  the  best  equipped,  or  among  the  best 
equipped,  of  the  whole  fleet.  Archestratus  and  Erasinid^s  preferred  it 
afterwards,  for  the  same  reason. 
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subsequent  exploits,  achieved  since  the  year  411 
B.C.  He  bad  now  bad  bis  trial ;  be  bad  been  found 
wanting ;  and  the  popular  confidence,  which  had 
been  provisional!)'  granted  to  him,  was  accordingly- 
withdrawn. 

It  is  not  just  to  represent  the  Athenian  people  Reasonable 
(however  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos  may  set  fuch^aitcra- 
before  us  this  picture)  as  having  indulged  an  extra-  aupi^ure. 
vagant  and  unmeasured  confidence  in  AlkibiadSs  in 
the  month  of  July,  demanding  of  him  more  than 
man  could  perform — and  as  afterwards  in  the  month 
of  December  passing,  with  childish  abruptness,  from 
confidence  into  wrathful  displeasure,  because  their 
own  impossible  expectations  were  not  already  re- 
alised. That  the  people  entertained  large  expecta- 
tions, from  so  veryconsiderable  an  armament,  can- 
not be  doubted :  the  largest  of  all,  probably  (as  in 
the  instance  of  the  Sicilian  expedition),  were  those 
entertained  by  AlkibiadSs  himself,  and  promulgated 
by  his  friends.  But  we  are  not  called  upon  to  de- 
termine what  the  people  would  have  done,  had  Al- 
kibiadSs,  after  performing  all  the  duties  of  a  faithful, 
skilful,  and  enterprising  commander,  nevertheless 
failed,  from  obstacles  beyond  his  own  control,  in 
realising  their  hopes  and  his  own  promises.  No 
such  case  occurred  :  that  which  did  occur  was  ma- 
terially diflFerent.  Besides  the  absence  of  grand 
successes,  he  had  farther  been  negligent  and  reck- 
less in  his  primary  duties — he  had  exposed  the 
Athenian  arms  to  defeat,  by  his  disgraceful  selec- 
tion of  an  unworthy  lieutenant  ^ — he  had  violated 
the  territory  and  property  of  an  allied  dependency, 

Xenoph.  Helleii.  i.  5, 16.    02  'ABrfvaioi,  m  ffyyfkOrf  ^  pavfuixut> 
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at  a  moment  when  Athens  had  a  paramount  interest 
in  cultivating  by  every  means  the  attachment  of 
her  remaining  allies.  The  truth  is,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  that  he  had  really  been  spoiled  by  the 
intoxicating  reception  given  to  him  so  unexpeptedly 
in  the  city.  He  had  mistaken  a  hopeful  public, 
determined,  even  by  forced  silence  as  to  the  past, 
to  give  him  the  full  benefit  of  a  meritorious  future, 
but  requiring  as  condition  from  him  that  that  future 
should  really  be  meritorious — for  a  public  of  assured 
admirers,  whose  favour  he  had  already  earned  and 
might  consider  as  his  own.  He  became  an  altered 
man  after  that  visit,  like  MiltiadSs  after  the  battle 
of  Marathon ;  or  rather,  the  impulses  of  a  character 
essentially  dissolute  and  insolent,  broke  loose  from 
that  restraint  under  which  they  had  before  been 
partially  controlled.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Kyzikus — when  AlkibiadSs  was  labouring  to  regain 
the  favour  of  his  injured  countrymen  and  was  yet 
uncertain  whether  he  should  succeed — ^he  would  not 
have  committed  the  fault  of  quitting  his  fleet  and 
leaving  it  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant  like 

Xakfw&s  tlxop  T^  *AXKifiMif,ol6fitvoi  di*  a/icXciay  re  Ka\  aKpdrtiap 
oiroXcoXcKf  vai  ras  vavg. 

The  expression  which  ThueydidSs  employs  in  reference  to  Alkibiad^ 
requires  a  few  words  of  comment:  (vi.  15) — Ka\  drjfiovl^  KpAria-ra 
diaBevra  rh  rov  froXc/iiov,  Idi^  Ikootoi  toU  imnfbfvftaa'uf  avrav 
ax^^frdivT^s,  KCLi  SKKois  inirpfy^cafrff  (the  Athenians),  ov  did  fuucpov 
€<r<f>fj\av  rfiv  irSKiv. 

The  ^'  strenuous  and  effective  prosecution  of  warlike  biuiness"  here 
ascribed  to  Alkibiad^s,  is  true  of  all  the  period  between  his  exile  and 
his  last  yisit  to  Athens  (about  September  B.C.  415  to  September  B.C. 
407).  During  the  first  four  years  of  that  time,  he  was  very  effeetiTe 
against  Athens ;  during  the  last  four,  Tery  effectiye  in  her  serrice. 

But  the  assertion  is  certainly  not  true  of  his  last  command,  which 
ended  with  the  battle  of  Notium ;  nor  is  it  more  than  partially  true  (at 
least,  it  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  truth)  for  the  period  before  his  exile. 
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Antiochus.  If  therefore  AtheDian  sentiment  towards 
AlkibiadSs  underwent  an  entire  change  during  the 
autumn  of  407  b.c,  this  was  in  consequence  of  an 
alteration  in  his  character  and  behaviour ;  an  alter- 
ation for  the  worse,  just  at  the  crisis  when  every- 
thing turned  upon  his  good  conduct,  and  upon  his 
deserving  at  least,  if  he  could  not  command,  success. 

We  may  indeed  observe  that  the  faults  of  Nikias  Different 
before  Syracuse  and  in  reference  to  the  coming  of  ^iil^i"' 
Gylippus,  were  far  graver  and  more  mischievous  ^J^^JJ/"* 
than  those  of  AlkibiadSs  during  this  turning-season  Aikibiadte* 
of  his  career — and  the  disappointment  of  antecedent 
hopes  at  least  equal.     Yet  while  these  faults  and 
disappointment  brought  about  the  dismissal  and 
disgrace  of  Alkibiadds,  they  did  not  induce  the 
Athenians  to  dismiss  Nikias,  though  himself  de- 
siring it, — nor  even  prevent  them  from  sending  him 
a  second  armament  to  be  ruined  along  with  the  first* 
The  contrast  is  most  instructive,  as  demonstrating 
upon  what  points  durable  esteem  in  Athens  turned ; 
how  long  the  roost  melancholy  public  incompetency 
could  remain  overlooked,  when  covered  by  piety, 
decorum,  good  intentions,  and  high  station^ ;  how 
short-lived  was  the  ascendency  of  a  man  far  supe- 
rior in  ability  and  energy,  besides  an  equal  station—* 
when  his  moral  qualities  and  antecedent  life  were 
such  as  to  provoke  fear  and  hatred  in  many,  esteem 

>  To  meet  the  case  of  Nikias,  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  take  the  con- 
vene of  the  judgement  of  Thucydid^  respecting  Alkiblad^s^  cited  in  my 
last  note,  and  to  say — Koi  brffiocriq.  KaKia-ra  biaOepra  ra  roC  irok€fjLov, 
»d^K  €Ka<rroi  rh   iirirridtvfiara    avrov   dyatrBevres,  Koi  alr^  ciri- 

The  reader  will  of  course  understand  that  these  last  Greek  words  are 
not  an  actual  citation^  but  a  transformation  of  the  actual  words  of  Thu- 
<7did^  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  contrast  between  Alkibiad^ 
and  Nikias. 
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from  none.  Yet  on  the  whole,  Nikias,  looking  at 
him  as  a  public  servant,  was  far  more  destructive 
to  his  country  than  Alkibiades.  The  mischief  done 
to  Athens  by  the  latter  was  done  chiefly  in  the 
avowed  service  of  her  enemies. 

On  hearing  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Notium  and 
the  accumulated  complaints  against  Alkibiades,  the 
Athenians  simply  voted  that  he  should  be  dismissed 
from  his  command ;  naming  ten  new  generals  to 
replace  him.  He  was  not  brought  to  trial,  nor  do 
we  know  whether  any  such  step  was  proposed.  Yet 
his  proceedings  at  Kym6,  if  they  happened  as  we 
read  them,  richly  deserved  judicial  animadversion ; 
and  the  people,  had  they  so  dealt  with  him,  would 
only  have  acted  up  to  the  estimable  function 
ascribed  to  them  by  the  oligarchical  Phrynichus — 
''  of  serving  as  refuge  to  their  dependent  allies,  and 
chastising  the  high-handed  oppressions  of  the  opti- 
mates  against  them\''  In  the  perilous  position  of 
Athens,  however,  with  reference  to  the  foreign  war, 
such  a  political  trial  would  have  been  productive  of 
much  dissension  and  mischief.  And  Alkibiades 
avoided  the  question  by  not  coming  to  Athens.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  of  his  dismissal,  he  retired  imme- 
diately from  the  army  to  his  own  fortified  posts  on 
the  Chersonese. 

The  ten  new  generals  named  were,  Konon,  Dio- 
medon,  Leon,  Periklfes,  Erasinides,  Aristokrates,Ar- 
chestratus,  Protomachus,  Thrasyllus,  Aristogenfes. 
Of  these,  Konon  was  directed  to  proceed  forthwith 
from  Andros,  with  the  twenty  ships  which  he  had 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  48.  t6p  dc  dfjfiov,  <rff>&v  re  (of  the  allied  dependencies) 
KaTa<l>vy^p,  Kal  €K€iva>p  («.  e.  of  the  high  penonB  called  KokoKoyoOol  or 
optimates)  (rt»«f}povt<rr^v. 
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there  to  receive  the  fleet  from  Alkibiades ;  while 
PhanosthenSs  proceeded  with  four  triremes  to  re- 
place  KonoQ  at  Andros^ 

In«his  way  thither,  Phanosthen^s  fell  in  with 
Dorieus  the  Rhodian  and  two  Thurian  triremes, 
which  he  captured  with  every  man  aboard.  The 
captives  were  sent  to  Athens,  where  all  were  placed 
in  custody  (in  case  of  future  exchange)  except  Do- 
rieus himself.  The  latter  had  been  condemned  to 
death  and  banished  from  his  native  city  of  Rhodes, 
together  with  his  kindred ;  probably  on  the  score 
of  political  disaffection,  at  the  time  when  Rhodes 
was  a  member  of  the  Athenian  alliance.  Having 
since  then  become  a  citizen  of  Thurii,  he  had 
served  with  distinction  in  the  fleet  of  Mindarus 
both  at  MilStus  and  the  Hellespont.  The  Athenians 
now  had  so  much  compassion  upon  bim,  that  they 
released  him  at  once  and  unconditionally,  without 
even  demanding  a  ransom  or  an  equivalent.  By 
what  particular  circumstance  their  compassion  was 
determined,  forming  a  pleasing  exception  to  the 
melancholy  habits  which  pervaded  Grecian  warfare 
in  both  belligerents — we  should  never  have  learnt 
from  the  meagre  narrative  of  Xenophon.  But  we 
ascertain  from  other  sources,  that  Dorieus  (the  son 
of  Diagoras  of  Rhodes)  was  illustrious  beyond  all 
other  Greeks  for  his  victories  in  the  pankration  at 
the  Olympic,  Isthmian,  and  Nemean  festivals — that 
he  had  gained  the  first  prize  at  three  Olympic  festi- 
vals in  succession  (of  which  Olympiad  88  or  428  b.c. 
was  the  second),  a  distinction  altogether  without 
precedent,  besides  8  Isthmian  and  7  Nemean  prizes 
—-that  his  father  Diagoras,  his  brothers,  and  his 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  18 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  74. 
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cousins  were  all  celebrated  as  successful  athletes — 
lastly,  that  the  family  were  illustrious  from  old  date 
ia  their  native  island  of  Rhodes,  and  were  even 
descended  from  the  Messenian  hero  Aristomends. 
When  the  Athenians  saw  before  them  as  their  pri- 
soner a  man  doubtless  of  magnificent  stature  and 
presence  (as  we  may  conclude  from  his  athletic  suc- 
cess), and  surrounded  by  such  a  halo  of  glory  im- 
pressive in  the  highest  degree  to  Grecian  imagina* 
tion-^the  feelings  and  usages  of  war  were  at  once 
overruled.  Though  Dorieus  had  been  one  of  their 
most  vehement  enemies,  they  could  not  bear  either 
to  touch  his  person,  or  to  exact  from  him  any  con- 
dition. Released  by  them  on  this  occasion,  he  lived 
to  be  put  to  death,  about  thirteen  years  afterwards, 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  \ 

When  Konon  reached  Samos  to.  take  the  com- 
mand, he  found  the  armament  in  a  state  of  great 
despondency ;  not  merely  from  the  dishonourable 
affair  of  Notium,  but  also  from  disappointed  hopes 
connected  with  Alkibiad^s,  and  from  difficulties  in 
procuring  regular  pay.  So  painfully  was  the  last 
inconvenience  felt,  that  the  first  measure  of  Konon 
was  to  contract  the  numbers  of  the  armament  from 
above  100  triremes  to  70;  and  to  reserve  for  the 
diminished  fleet  all  the  abler  seamen  of  the  larger. 
With  this  fleet,  he  and  his  colleagues  roved  about 
the  enemies'  coasts  to  collect  plunder  and  pay^. 
B.C.  406.  Apparently  about  the  same  time  that  Konon  su- 
perseded Alkibiadds  (that  is,  about  December  407 
B.C.  or  January  406  b.c),  the  year  of  Lysander's 
command  expired,  and  Kallikratidas  arrived  from 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  19 ;  Pausan.  ri.  7>  2. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6>  20;  compare  i.  6,  16 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  77. 
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Sparta  to  replace  him.     His  arrival  was  received  KaUikr.. 
with  undisguised  dissatisfaction  by  the  leading  La-  sed^  l?!*^" 
cedaemonians  in  the  armament,  by  the  chiefs  in  the  hu  nowl 
Asiatic  cities,  and  by  Cyrus,    Now  was  felt  the  full  ^'^"'c^®'- 
influence  of  those  factious  correspondences  and  in- 
trigues which  Lysander  had  established  with  all  of 
them,  for  indirectly  working  out  the  perpetuity  of 
his  own  command.     While  loud  complaints  were 
heard  of  the  impolicy  of  Sparta  in  annually  changing 
her  admiral — both  Cyrus  and  the  rest  concurred 
with  Lysander  in  throwing  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  new  successor. 

Kallikratidas,  unfortunately  only  shown  by  the 
Fates  ^  and  not  sufiered  to  continue  in  the  Grecian 
world,  was  one  of  the  noblest  characters  of  his  age. 
Besides  perfect  courage,  energy,  and  incorrupti- 
bility, he  was  distinguished  for  two  qualities,  both 
of  them  very  rare  among  eminent  Greeks ;  entire 
straightibrwardness  of  dealing — and  a  Pan*hellenic 
patriotism  alike  comprehensive,  exalted^  and  [mer- 
ciful. Lysander  handed  over  to  him  nothing  but 
an  empty  purse;  having  repaid  to  Cyrus  all  the 
money  remaining  in  his  possession,  under  pretence 
that  it  bad  been  confided  to  himself  personally^* 

>  Viigil,  ^neid,  vi.  870. 

Ostendent  terns  hunc  tantum  fata,  neque  ultra 
Esse  ainent. 

'  How  completely  tbia  repayment  was  a  manoeuTre  for  the  purpose 
of  crippling  hia  successor — and  not  an  act  of  genuine  and  conscientious 
obligation  to  Cyrus,  as  Mr.  Mitford  represents  it — we  may  see  by  the 
oondnct  of  Lysander  at  the  dose  of  the  war.  He  then  carried  away 
with  him  to  Sparta  aU  the  residue  of  the  tributes  from  Cyrus  which  he 
had  in  his  possession,  instead  of  giving  them  back  to  Cyrus  (Xenoph. 
HeUen.  ii.  3,  8).  The  obligation  to  give  them  back  to  Cyrus  was 
greater  at  the  end  of  the  war  than  it  was  at  the  time  when  Kallikra- 
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Moreover,  on  delivering  up  the  fleet  to  Kallikratidas 

at  Ephesus,  he  made  boast  of  delivering  to  him  at 

the  same  time  the  mastery  of  the  sea,  through  the 

victory  recently  gained  at  Notium.     **  Conduct  the 

fleet  from  Ephesus  along  the  coast  of  Samos,  passing 

by  the  Athenian  station  (replied  Kallikratidas),  and 

give  it  up  to  me  at  MilStus :  I  shall  then  believe  in 

your  mastery  of  the  sea/'     Lysander  had  nothing 

else  to  say,  except  that  he  should  give  himself  no 

farther  trouble,  now  that  his  command  had  been 

transferred  to  another. 

Murmurs         KalUkratidas  soon  found  that  the  leading  Lace- 

a^inst       daemonians  in  the  fleet,  gained  over  to  the  interests 

ti(to^'     of  Jiis  predecessor,  openly  murmured  at  his  arrival, 

rcct^dc"^  and  secretly  obstructed   all  his  measures;    upon 

whereby  be  i^bich  hc  summoucd  them  together,  and  said:  "I 

represses  ^ 

them.  for  my  part  am  quite  content  to  remain  at  home ; 
and  if  Lysander  or  any  one  else  pretends  to  be  a 
better  admiral  than  I  am,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  it.  But  sent  here  as  I  am  by  the  authorities 
at  Sparta  to  command  the  fleet,  I  have  no  choice 
except  to  execute  their  orders  in  the  best  way  that  I 
can.  You  now  know  how  far  my  ambition  reaches  ^ ; 
you  know  also  the  murmurs  which  are  abroad  against 
our  common  city  (for  her  frequent  change  of  admi- 
rals). Look  to  it,  and  give  me  your  opinion — Shall 
I  stay  where  I  am — or  shall  I  go  home,  and  com- 
municate what  has  happened  here  ?  ** 

This  remonstrance,  alike  pointed  and  dignified, 

tidas  came  out,  and  when  war  waa  still  going  on ;  for  the  war  was  a 
joint  business,  which  the  Persians  and  the  Spartans  had  sworn  to  pro- 
secute by  common  efforts. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6, 5.   v/tctr  dc,  frp6s  A  cyw  t€  <f)tKoTt.fiovfuu,  xal  ^ 
ir6Kis  Tffi&v  airia{crai  (lorc  ykp  avrhy  &fnrtp  /cal  iy^)  (vfi/SovXeverc,  &c. 
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produced  its  full  eiFect.  Every  one  replied  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  stay  and  undertake  the  command. 
The  murmurs  and  cahals  were  from  that  moment 
discontinued. 

His  next  embarrassments  arose  from  the  man-  His  spirited 
CEuvre  of  Lysander  in  paying  back  to  Cyrus  all  the  inw^rYto 
funds  from  whence  the  continuous  pay  of  the  army  1^0^'" 
was  derived.     Of  course  this  step  was  admirably 
calculated  to  make  every  one  regret  the  alteration 
of  command.  Kallikratidas,  who  had  been  sent  out 
without  funds,  in  full  reliance  on  the  unexhausted 
supply  from  Sardis,  now  found  himself  compelled 
to  go  thither  in  person  and  solicit  a  renewal  of  the 
bounty.     But  Cyrus,  eager  to  manifest  in  every 
way  his  partiality  for  the  last  admiral,  deferred  re- 
ceiving him,— first  for  two  days,  then  for  a  farther 
interval,  until  the  patience  of  Kallikratidas  was 
wearied  out,  so  that  he  left  Sardis  in  disgust  with- 
out an  interview.     So  intolerable  to  his  feelings 
was  the  humiliation  of  thus  begging  at  the  palace 
gates,  that  he  bitterly  deplored  those  miserable 
dissensions  among  the  Greeks  which  constrained 
both  parties  to  truckle  to  the  foreigner  for  money ; 
swearing  that  if  he  survived  the  year's  campaign, 
he  would  use  every  possible  eiFort  to  bring  about 
an  accommodation  between  Athens  and  Sparta  ^ 

In  the  meantime,  he  put  forth  all  his  energy  to  His  appeal 
obtain  money  in  some  other  way,  and  thus  get  the  afaJ,^,!^"^' 
fleet  to  sea :  knowing  well,  that  the  way  to  over-  Pan-hei- 
come  the  reluctance  of  Cyrus  was,  to  show  that  he  ings. 
could  do  without  him.     Sailing  first  from  Ephesus 
to  Mildtus,  he  despatched  from  thence  a  small  squa- 
dron to  Sparta,  disclosing*  his  unexpected  poverty, 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  7 ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  6. 
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and  asking  for  speedy  pecuniary  aid.  In  the  mean- 
time he  convoked  an  assembly  of  the  Milesians, 
communicated  to  them  the  mission  just  sent  to 
Sparta,  and  asked  from  them  a  temporary  supply 
until  this  money  should  arrive.  He  reminded  them 
that  the  necessity  of  this  demand  sprang  altogether 
from  the  manoeuvre  of  Lysander  in  paying  back  the 
funds  in  his  hands : — that  he  had  already  in  vain 
applied  to  Cyrus  for  farther  money,  meeting  only 
with  such  insulting  neglect  as  could  no  longer  be 
*  endured :  that  tbey  (the  Milesians),  dwelling  amidst 
the  Persians,  and  having  already  experienced  the 
maximum  of  ill-usage  at  their  hands,  ought  now  to 
be  foremost  in  the  war,  and  to  set  an  example  of 
zeal  to  the  other  allies  \  in  order  to  get  clear  the 
sooner  from  dependence  upon  such  imperious  task- 
masters.  He  promised  that  when  the  remittance 
from  Sparta  and  the  hour  of  success  should  arrive, 
he  would  richly  requite  their  forwardness.  "  Let 
us,  with  the  aid  of  the  Gods,  show  these  foreigners 
(he  concluded)  that  we  can  punish  our  enemies 
without  worshiping  them." 

The  spectacle  of  this  generous  patriot  struggling 
against  a  degrading  dependence  on  the  foreigner, 
which  was  now  becoming  unhappily  familiar  to  the 
leading  Greeks  of  both  sides — excites  our  warm 
sympathy  and  admiration.  We  may  add,  that  his 
language  to  the  Milesians,  reminding  them  of  the 
misery  which  they  had  endured  from  the  Persians 
as  a  motive  to  exertion  in  the  war — ^is  full  of  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  new  situation  opened  for  the  Asiatic 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  9.  vfuig^de  iya  d^i&  irpoOvfiorarovs  tivai  ts 
rhv  ir6k(fAov,  dia  rb  ohcovvras  iv  Papfiapois  TrXcto-Ti  KaKa  rpirf  w'  aW&v 
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Greeks  since  the  breaking  up  of  the  Athenian  power. 
No  such  evils  had  they  suffered  while  Athens  was 
competent  to  protect  them,  and  while  they  were 
willing  to  receive  protection  from  her — during  the 
interval  of  more  than  fifty  years  between  the  com- 
plete organization  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos  and 
the  disaster  of  Nikias  before  Syracuse. 

The  single-hearted  energy  of  Kallikratidas  im-  b.c.4o«. 
posed  upon  all  who  heard  him,  and  even  inspired  awmV"* 
so  much  alarm  to  those  leading  Milesians  who  were  "JS— hu 
playing  underhand  the  game  of  Lysander,  that  they  Le7^— he 
were  the  first  to  propose  a  large  grant  of  money  liberates 
towards  the  war,  and  to  oifer  considerable  sums  from  and  die 
their  own  purses ;  an  example  probably  soon  fol-  gawiwrat 
lowed  by  other  allied  cities.     Some  of  the  friends  ^^^'*'y"°«- 
of  Lysander  tried  to  couple  their  offers  with  condi- 
tions ;  demanding  a  warrant  for  the  destruction  of 
their  political  enemies,  and  hoping  thus  to  compro* 
mise  the  new  admiral.     But  he  strenuously  refused 
all  such  guilty  compliances  \     He  was  soon  able  to 
collect  at  MiWtus  fifty  fresh  triremes  in  addition  to 
those  left  by  Lysander,  making  a  fleet  of  140  sail 
in  all.     The  Chians  having  furnished  him  with  an 
outfit  of  five  drachmas  for  each  seaman  (equal  to 
ten  days'  pay  at  the  usual  rate),  he  sailed  with  the 
whole  fleet  northward  towards  Lesbos.    Of  this  nu- 
merous fleet,  the  greatest  which  had  yet  been  as- 
sembled throughout  the  war,  only  ten  triremes  were 
Lacedaemonian  ^ ;  while  a  considerable  proportion, 
and  among  the  best  equipped,  were  Boeotian  and 
Eubcean^.     In  his  voyage  towards  Lesbos,  Kalli- 

^  Plutarch,  Apophthegm.  Laconic,  p.  222  C;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6, 12. 
'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  G,  34.  '  Diodor.  ziii.  99. 
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Noble  cha- 
racter of 
this  pro- 
ceeding- 
exalted 
Pan-heU 
lenic  pa* 
triotism  of 
KalUkra- 
tidas. 


kratidas  seems  to  have  made  himself  master  of  Pho* 
kaea  and  Kymfi  \  perhaps  with  the  greater  facility 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  ill-treatment  of  the 
Kymaeans  hy  AlkibiadSs.  He  then  sailed  to  attack 
Methymna,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Lesbos;  a  town 
not  only  strongly  attached  to  the  Athenians,  but  also 
defended  by  an  Athenian  garrison.  Though  at  first 
repulsed,  he  renewed  his  attacks  until  at  length  he 
took  the  town  by  storm.  The  property  in  it  was  all 
plundered  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  slaves  collected 
and  sold  for  their  benefit.  It  was  farther  demanded 
by  the  allies,  and  expected  pursuant  to  ordinary  cus- 
tom»  that  the  Methymncean  and  Athenian  prisoners 
should  be  sold  also.  But  Kallikratidas  peremptorily 
refused  compliance,  and  set  them  all  free  the  next 
day ;  declaring,  that  so  long  as  he  was  in  command^ 
not  a  single  free  Greek  should  be  reduced  to  slavery 
if  he  could  prevent  it  *. 

No  one  who  has  not  familiarized  himself  with 
the  details  of  Grecian  warfare,  can  feel  the  full 
grandeur  and  sublimity  of  this  proceeding — which 
stands,  so  far  as  I  know,  unparalleled  in  Grecian 
history.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  prisoners  were 
spared  and  set  free :  as  to  that  point,  analogous 
cases  may  be  found,  though  not  very  frequent.     It 


'  I  infer  this  from  the  fact,  that  at  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Argi- 
nus»,  both  these  towns  appear  as  adhering  to  the  Peloponnesians ; 
whereas  during  the  command  of  AlkibiadSs  they  had  been  both  Athe- 
nian (Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  11 ;  i.  6,  33 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  73-99). 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  14.  Kal  KcXtvSvrav  tS>v  ^vfi^x^^  dnod6a-6ai 
Koi  rovs  Mtj6vfivaiovSf  ovk  tf<l>rj  iavrov  ye  &pxpvTOi  ovhiva  '£XX^yo»y  eV 
TOVK€ivov  dvparbv  dvdpavodia-fiijvai. 

Compare  a  later  declaration  of  Agesilaus,  substantially  to  the  same 
purpose,  yet  delivered  under  circumstances  far  less  emphatic— in  Xeno- 
phon,  Agesilaus,  vii.  6. 
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is,  that  this  particular  act  of  generosity  was  per- 
formed in  the  name  and  for  the  recommendation  of 
Pan-Hellenic  brotherhood  and  Pan-Hellenic  inde- 
pendence of  the  foreigner:  a  comprehensive  princi- 
ple, announced  by  Kallikratidas  on  previous  occa- 
sions as  well  as  on  this,  but  now  carried  into  practice 
QQder  emphatic  circumstances,  and  coupled  with  an 
explicit  declaration  of  bis  resolution  to  abide  by  it 
in  all  future  cases.  It  is,  lastly,  that  the  step  was 
taken  in  resistance  to  forma)  requisition  on  the  part 
of  his  allies,  whom  he  had  very  imperfect  means 
either  of  paying  or  controlling,  and  whom  therefore 
it  was  so  much  the  more  hazardous  for  him  to  of- 
fend. There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  these  allies 
felt  personally  wronged  and  indignant  at  the  loss, 
as  well  as  confounded  with  the  proposition  of  a  rule 
of  duty  so  new  as  respected  the  relations  of  belli*, 
gerents  in  Greece  ;  against  which  too  (let  us  add) 
their  murmurs  would  not  be  without  some  founda- 
tion— "  If  we  should  come  to  be  Konon's  prisoners, 
he  will  not  treat  w  in  this  manner."  Reciprocity 
of  dealing  is  absolutely  essential  to  constant  moral 
observance,  either  public  or  private  ;  and  doubtless 
Kallikratidas  felt  a  well-grounded  confidence,  that 
two  or  three  conspicuous  examples  would  sensibly 
modify  the  future  practice  on  both  sides.  But  some 
one  must  begin  by  setting  such  examples,  and  the 
man  who  does  begin — having  a  position  which  gives 
reasonable  chance  that  others  will  follow — ^is  the 
hero.  An  admiral  like  Lysander  would  not  only 
sympathise  heartily  with  the  complaints  of  the  allies, 
but  also  condemn  the  proceeding  as  a  dereliction 
of  duty  to  Sparta :  even  men  better  than  Lysander 
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would  at  first  look  coldly  on  it  as  a  sort  of  Quixot- 
ism, in  doubt  whether  the  example  would  be  copied: 
while  the  Spartan  Ephors,  though  probably  tole- 
rating it  because  they  interfered  very  sparingly  with 
their  admirals  afloat,  would  certainly  have  little 
sympathy  with  the  feelings  in  which  it  originated. 
So  much  the  rather  is  Kallikratidas  to  be  admired, 
as  bringing  out  with  him  not  only  a  Pan- Hellenic  pa- 
triotism^ rare  either  at  Athens  or  Sparta,  but  also  a 
force  of  individual  character  and  conscience  yet 
rarer — enabling  him  to  brave  unpopularity  and  break 
through  routine,  in  the  attempt  to  make  that  pa- 
triotism fruitful  and  operative  in  practice.     In  his 
career,  so  sadly  and  prematurely  closed,  there  was 
at  least  this  circumstance  to  be  envied ;  that  the 
capture  of  Methymna  afforded  him  the  opportunity, 
which  he  greedily  seized  as  if  he  had  known  that  it 
would  be  the  last,  of  putting  in  act  and  evidence  the 
full  aspirations  of  his  magnanimous  soul. 
He  blocks        Kallikratidas  sent  word  by  the  released  prisoners 
Tnd  the^"    to  Konon  that  he  would  presently  put  an  end  to 
flirt  at*"     his  adulterous  intercourse  with  the  sea* ;  which  he 
Mityienft.     jj^^  cousidered  as  his  wife  and  lawfully  appertaining 
to  him,  having  140  triremes  against  the  70  triremes 
of  Konon.    That  admiral,  in  spite  of  his  inferior 
numbers,  had  advanced  near  to  Methymna  to  try 
and  relieve  it ;  but  finding  the  place  already  cap-* 
tured,  had  retired  to  the  islands  called  Hekatonn^soi, 

'  The  sentiniQiit  of  Kallikntidat  desexred  the  designation  of  'EXX^- 
viK^rarov  iroKirtvfUL — far  more  than  that  of  Nikias,  to  which  Plutarch 
applies  those  words  (Compar.  of  Nikias  and  Crassos,  c.  2). 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6, 16.  JL&^wpi  dc  «&rf v,  ifn  vovatt  aM§f  /unx^yra 
rrfv  BaX^amray,  &c.  He  could  hardly  say  this  to  Konon,  in  any  other 
way  than  through  the  Athenian  prisoners. 
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off  the  continent  bearing  nortb-east  from  Lesbos. 
Thither  he  was  followed  by  Kallikratidas,  who, 
leaving  Methymna  at  night,  found  him  quitting  his 
moorings  at  break  of  day,  and  immediately  made  all 
sail  to  try  and  cut  him  off  from  the  southerly  course 
towards  Samos.  But  Konon,  having  diminished 
the  number  of  his  triremes  from  1 00  to  70,  had  been 
able  to  preserve  all  the  best  rowers,  so  that  in  speed 
he  outran  Kallikratidas  and  entered  first  the  harbour 
of  Mityl6n6.  His  pursuers  however  were  close  be- 
hind, and  even  got  into  the  harbour  along  with  him, 
before  it  could  be  closed  and  put  in  a  state  of  de«- 
fence.  Constrained  to  fight  a  battle  at  its  entrance, 
he  was  completely  defeated :  thirty  of  his  ships  were 
taken,  though  the  crews  escaped  to  land ;  and  he 
preserved  the  remaining  forty  only  by  hauling  them 
ashore  under  the  wall\ 

ITie  town  of  Mityl6n6,  originally  founded  on  a  '^^^  . 
small  islet  off  Lesbos,  bad  afterwards  extended  across  tion  of 
a  narrow  strait  to  Lesbos  itself.  By  this  strait  (whe-  tidjJ. "' 
ther  bridged  over  or  not  we  are  not  informed),  the 
town  was  divided  into  two  portions,  and  had  two 
harbours,  one  opening  northward  towards  the  Hel- 
lespont, the  other  southward  towards  the  promon- 

>  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i.  6,  17;  Diodor.  ziii.  78,  79. 

Here,  ai  on  so  many  other  occasions,  it  is  impossible  to  blend  these 
two  narratiyes  together.  Diodorus  conceives  the  facts  in  a  manner 
quite  different  from  Xenophon,  and  much  less  probable.  He  tells  us 
that  Konon  practised  a  stratagem  during  his  flight  (the  same  in  Poly- 
KOOM,  i.  482),  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  fight  with  and  defeat  the  fore* 
most  Peloponnesian  ships  before  the  rest  came  up  :  also  that  he  got 
into  the  harbour  in  time  to  put  it  into  a  state  of  defence  before  Kalli- 
kratidas came  up.  Diodorus  then  gives  a  prolix  description  of  the 
battle  by  which  Kallikratidas  forced  his  way  in. 

The  narratire  of  Xenophon,  which  I  have  followed,  plainly  implies 
that  Konon  could  have  had  no  time  to  make  preparations  for  defending 
the  harbour. 

q2 
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tory  of  Kand  on  the  mainland  ^  Both  these  har- 
bours were  undefended,  and  both  now  fell  into  the 
occupation  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet ;  at  least  all 
the  outer  portion  of  each,  near  to  the  exit  of  the 
harbour,  which  Kallikratidas  kept  under  strict 
watch.  He  at  the  same  time  sent  for  the  full  forces 
of  Methymna  and  for  hoplites  across  from  Chios, 
so  as  to  block  up  MitylSnS  by  land  as  well  as  by 
sea.  As  soon  as  his  success  was  announced,  too, 
money  for  the  fleet  (together  with  separate  presents 
for  himself,  which  he  declined  receiving*)  was  im- 
mediately sent  to  him  by  Cyrus ;  so  that  his  future 
operations  became  easy. 
Hopeieu         No  preparations  had  been  made  at  Mityl6n6  for 

condition  .  ^      ■       /•  •   •  i      «■   i 

of  Konon—  a  sicge  :  uo  stock  of  provisions  had  been  accumu- 
ug/m'to     lated,  and  the  crowd  within  the  walls  was  so  con- 
u^^Lhlnn    siderable,  that  Konon  foresaw  but  too  plainly  the 
»«d  entreat  gpccdy  cxhaustiou  of  his  means.    Nor  could  he  ex- 
pect succour  from  Athens,  unless  he  could  send  in- 
telligence thither  of  his  condition ;  of  which,  as  he 
had  not  been  able  to  do  so,  the  Athenians  remain- 
ed altogether  ignorant.     All  his  ingenuity  was  re- 
quired to  get  a  trireme  safe  out  of  the  harbour  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy's  guard.     Putting  afloat  two 
triremes,  the  best  sailers  in  his  fleet,  and  picking 

'  Thucyd.  Hi.  6.  roift  i<fi6piuivs  iir*  dfKf>oT€pois  rols  Xc/iccrcy  ciroiovyro 
— (Strabo^  ziii.  p.  617).  Xenophon  talks  only  of  the  harbour,  as  if  it  were 
one;  and  possibly,  in  very  inaceurate  language,  it  might  be  described  as 
one  harbour  with  two  entrances.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  Xeno- 
phon  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  locality. 

Strabo  speaks  of  the  northern  harbour  as  defended  by  a  mole — ihe 
southern  harbour,  as  defended  by  triremes  chained  together.  Such  de- 
fences did  not  exist  in  the  year  406  B.C.  Probably,  after  the  revolt  of 
Mityldnd  in  427  B.C.,  the  Athenians  had  removed  what  defences  might 
have  been  before  provided  for  the  harbour. 

'  Plutarch,  Apophth.  Laconic,  p.  222  £. 
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out  the  best  rowers  for  them  out  of  all  the  rest,  he 
caused  these  rowers  to  go  aboard  before  daylight, 
concealing  the  Epibatse  or  maritime  soldiers  in  the 
interior  of  the  vessel  (instead  of  the  deck,  which 
was  their  usual  place),  with  a  moderate  stock  of  pro- 
visions, and  keeping  the  vessel  still  covered  with 
bides  or  sails,  as  was  customary  with  vessels  hauled 
ashore  to  protect  them  against  the  sun\  These 
two  triremes  were  thus  made  ready  to  depart  at  a 
moment's  notice,  without  giving  any  indication  to 
the  enemy  that  they  were  so.  They  were  fully 
manned  before  daybreak,  the  crews  remained  in 
their  position  all  day,  and  after  dark  were  taken 
out  to  repose.  This  went  on  for  four  days  succes- 
sively, no  favourable  opportunity  having  occurred 
to  give  the  signal  for  attempting  a  start.  At  length, 
on  the  fifth  day  about  noon,  when  many  of  the 
Peloponnesian  crews  were  ashore  for  their  morning 
meal,  and  others  were  reposing,  the  moment  seemed 

■  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  19.  KaBcKKvcaf  (Konon)  t&p  tft&vras  ipurra 
nXfova-ets  dvo,  ArX^pwo'c  nph  ^fjJpag,  ef  dirao-cDV  t&v  P€&v  tovs  dptarovt 
iperas  cicXcfap,  Ka2  rtntfs  imfiaras  is  KoiKrfv  vavp  fKrafiifidtraSi  Koi  rA 
wapappyfiara  wapapak^p. 

The  meaning  of  napappvpara  is  veiy  uncertain.  The  commentators 
giTC  little  instruction ;  nor  can  we  be  sure  that  the  same  thing  is  meant 
as  is  expressed  by  vapafiXfipara  (infra,  ii.  1,  22).  We  may  be  certain 
that  the  matters  meant  by  irapappvpara  were  something  which,  if  visible 
at  all  to  a  spectator  without,  would  at  least  afford  no  indication  that 
the  trireme  was  intended  for  a  speedy  start;  otherwise,  they  would 
defeat  the  whole  contrivance  of  Konon,  whose  aim  was  secrecy.  It  was 
easential  that  this  trireme,  though  afloat,  should  be  made  to  look  as 
much  as  possible  hke  to  the  other  triremes  which  still  remained  hauled 
ashore;  io  order  that  the  Peloponnesians  might  not  suspect  any  pur- 
pose of  departure.  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  text  to  give  a  meaning 
which  answers  this  purpose,  without  forsaking  the  explanations  pro- 
posed by  the  commentators!  see  Boeckh,  Ueber  das  Attische  See- 
Wesen,  ch.  x.  p.  159. 
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favourable,  the  signal  was  given,  and  both  the  tri- 
remes started  at  the  same  moment  with  their  utmost 
speed ;  one  to  go  out  at  the  southern  entrance  to* 
wards  the  sea  between  Lesbos  and  Chios — ^the  other 
to  depart  by  the  northern  entrance  towards  the 
Hellespont.  Instantly  the  alarm  was  given  among 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet :  the  cables  were  cut,  the 
men  hastened  aboard,  and  many  triremes  were  put  in 
motion  to  overtake  the  two  runaways.  That  which 
departed  southward,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous 
efforts,  was  caught  towards  evening  and  brought 
back  with  all  her  crew  prisoners  :  that  which  went 
towards  the  Hellespont  escaped,  rounded  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Lesbos,  and  got  safe  with  the  news  to 
Athens;  sending  intelligence  also,  seemingly,  in  her 
way,  to  the  Athenian  admiral  Diomedon  at  Samos. 
KaiHkra-  The  latter  immediately  made  all  haste  to  the  aid 
featothe  of  Kouon,  with  the  small  force  which  he  had  with 
of  Diome.  him,  no  more  than  twelve  triremes.  The  two  har- 
^**"'  hours  being  both  guarded  by  a  superior  force,  he 

tried  to  get  access  to  Mityl6n6  through  the  Euripus, 
a  strait  which  opens  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
island  into  an  interior  lake  or  bay,  approaching  near 
to  the  town.  But  here  he  was  attacked  suddenly 
by  Kallikratidas,  and  his  squadron  all  captured  ex- 
cept two  triremes,  his  own  and  another:  he  himself 
had  great  difficulty  in  escaping  \ 

'  Xenopb.  Hellen.  i.  6,  22.  Awfiidnp  dc  PorjO&v  K6vmvt  iroKtopKovfUvt^ 
b&b€Ka  vava-)y  &pfU(raTO  is  t6v  tCpirrov  r&v  MiTvkijvaicov. 

The  reader  should  look  at  a  map  of  Lesbos,  to  see  what  is  meant  by 
the  Euripas  of  Mityl6n6 — and  the  other  Euripus  of  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Pyrrha. 

Biodoriis  (xiii.  79)  confounds  the  Euripus  of  Mityl^u^  with  the  har- 
bour of  Mityl^nd,  with  which  it  is  quite  unconnected.  Schneider  and 
Plehn  seem  to  make  the  same  confusion  (see  Plehn,  Lesbiaca,  p.  15). 
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Athens  was  all  in  coDsteraation  at  the  news  of  Prodigioui 
the  defeat  of  Konon  and  the  blockade  of  Mityl^nd.  uie  AOie- 
The  whole  strength  and  energy  of  the  city  was  put  "]l^"*^** 
forth  to  relieve  him,  by  an  effort  greater  than  any  1^^"**^";;;^ 
which  had  been  made  throughout  the  whole  war.  »»« «*«* 
We  read  with  surprise  that  within  the  short  space  and  sent  to 
of  thirty  days,  a  fleet  of  no  less  than  110  triremes    ■'^"'"■' 
was  fitted  out  and  sent  from  Peiraeus.     Every  man 
of  age  and  strength  to  serve,  without  distinction, 
was  taken  to  form  a  good  crew  ;  not  only  freemen, 
but  slaves,  to  whom  manumission  was  promised  as 
reward:  many  also  of  the  Horsemen  or  Knights'  and 
citizens  of  highest  rank  went  aboard  as  Epibatse, 
hanging  up  their  bridles  like  Kimon  before  the  battle 
of  Salamis.  The  levy  was  in  fact  as  democratical  and 
as  equalising  as  it  had  been  on  that  memorable  oc- 
casion.    The  fleeti  proceeded  straight  to  Samos,  whi- 
ther orders  had  doubtless  been  sent  to  get  together 
all  the  triremes  which  the  allies  could  furnish  as 
reinforcements,  as  well  as  all  the  scattered  Athe- 
nian.    By  this  means,  forty  additional  triremes  (ten 
of  them  Samian)  were  assembled,  and  the  whole  fleet, 
150  sail,  went  from  Samos  to  the  little  islands  called 
Arginusse,  close  on  the  mainland,  opposite  to  Malea 
the  south-eastern  cape  of  Lesbos. 

Kallikratidas,  apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  b.c.  406, 
new  fleet  while  it  was  yet  at  Samos,  withdrew  the  ^k^^. 
greater  portion  of  his  force  from  Mityldnd,  leaving  ^»<>"  '^th- 
fifty  triremes  under  Eteonikus  to  continue  the  block-  of  m.  neet 
ade.  Less  Ihan  fifty  probably  would  not  have  beea  idn™  \^I 
sufficient,  inasmuch  as  two  harbours  were  to  be  nSkua^o"' 
watched;  but  he  was  thus  reduced  to   meet   the  J'^"*'""* 

»  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i.  6,  24-25;  Diodor.  aii.  97.  blockidt 
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Atheniao  fleet  with  inferior  numbers — 120  triremes 
against  150.  His  fleet  was  ofi*  Gape  Malea,  where 
the  crews  took  their  suppers,  on  the  same  evening 
as  the  Athenians  supped  at  the  opposite  islands  of 
Arginusae.  It  was  his  project  to  sail  across  the  in* 
termediate  channel  in  the  night  and  attack  them  in 
the  morning  before  they  were  prepared ;  but  violent 
wind  and  rain  forced  him  to  defer  all  movement  till 
daylight.  On  the  ensuing  morning  both  parties  pre* 
pared  for  the  greatest  naval  encounter  which  had 
taken  place  throughout  the  whole  war.  Kallikrati- 
das  was  advised  by  his  pilot,  the  Megarian  Hermon, 
to  retire  for  the  present  without  fighting,  inasmuch 
as  the  Athenian  fleet  had  the  advantage  of  thirty  tri- 
remes over  him  in  number.  He  replied  that  flight 
was  disgraceful,  and  that  Sparta  would  be  no  worse 
off  even  if  he  should  perish  \  The  answer  was  one 
congenial  to  his  chivalrous  nature;  and  we  may 
well  conceive,  that  having  for  the  last  two  or  three 
months  been  lord  and  master  of  the  sea,  he  recol- 
lected his  own  haughty  message  to  Konon,  and 
thought  it  dishonour  to  incur  or  deserve,  by  retiring, 
the  like  taunt  upon  himself.  We  may  remark,  too, 
that  the  disparity  of  numbers,  though  serious,  was 
by  no  means  such  as  to  render  the  contest  hope- 
less, or  to  serve  as  a  legitimate  ground  for  retreat 
to  one  who  prided  himself  on  a  full  measure  of 
Spartan  courage. 

The  Athenian  fleet  was  so  marshaled,  that  its  great 
strength  was  placed  in  the  two  wings ';  in  each  of 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  32 ;  Diodor.  xiiL  97,  98— the  latter  reports 
terrific  omens  beforehand  for  the  generals. 

The  answer  has  been  a  memorable  one,  more  than  once  adverted  to 
— Plutarch^  Laconic.  Apophthegm,  p.  832;  Cicero,  De  Offic.  i.  24. 
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which  there  were  sixty  Athenian  ships,  distributed  Th®  t^'o 

into  four  equal  divisions,  each  division  commanded  shaied  for 

by  a  general.    Of  the  four  squadrons  of  fifteen  ships  com^n. 

each,  two  were  placed  in  front,  two  to  support  them  lj^°km, 

in  the  rear.  Aristokratds  and  Diomedon  commanded  ^^^"^^ 

since  the 

the  two  front  squadrons  of  the  left  division,  PeriklSs  beginning 

,  of  the  war. 

and  ErasinidSs  the  two  squadrons  in  the  rear :  on 
the  right  division,  Protomachus  and  Thrasyllus  com- 
manded the  two  in  front,  Lysias  and  AristogenSs 
the  two  in  the  rear.  The  centre,  wherein  were  the 
Samians  and  other  allies,  was  left  weak  and  all  in 
single  line :  it  appears  to  have  been  exactly  in  front 
of  one  of  the  isles  of  Arginusse,  while  the  two  other 
divisions  were  to  the  right  and  left  of  that  isle.  We 
read  with  some  surprise  that  the  whole  I^acedae- 
monian  fleet  was  arranged  by  single  ships,  because 
it  sailed  better  and  manoeuvred  better  than  the  Athe- 
nians ;  who  formed  their  right  and  left  divisions  in 
deep  order,  for  the  express  purpose  of  hindering  the 
enemy  from  performing  the  nautical  manoeuvres  of 
the  diekplus  and  the  periplus\  It  would  seem  that 
the  Athenian  centre,  having  the  land  immediately 
in  its  rear,  was  supposed  to  be  better  protected 
against  an  enemy  '^  sailing  through  the  line  out  to 
the  rear  and  sailing  round  about ''  than  the  other 
divisions,  which  were  in  the  open  waters ;  for  which 
reason  it  was  left  weak,  with  the  ships  in  single  line. 
But  the  fact  which  strikes  us  the  most  is,  that  if  we 
turn  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  war,  we  shall  find 

^  Xenopb.  Hdlen.  i.  6,  31 .  Ovr«ft  d*  irax^frav  (ol  *A^yaioi)  Iva  fitf 
dccmrXovy  MoUv  x«H^v  yap  tlirk€o».  Al  dc  t&v  Aoxcdoi/ioy W  oyrirc- 
rayfuvai  Jjaav  dna<r<u  cwi  fuas,  &s  irphs  ^uKirkovv  km,  ir€pinkovp  irapc- 
CKtvacfUwu,  dia  r6  fiiknov  frXctv. 

Ckintrast  this  with  Thucyd.  ii.  84-89  (the  speech  of  Phormion),  iv.  12, 
▼ii.  36. 
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that  this  diekplus  and  periplus  were  the  special  man- 
oeuvres of  the  Athenian  navy,  and  continued  to  be 
80  even  down  to  the  siege  of  Syracuse ;  the  Lacedae- 
monians being  at  first  absolutely  unable  to  perform 
them  at  all,  and  continuing  for  a  long  time  to  perform 
them  far  less  skilfully  than  the  Athenians.  Now, 
the  comparative  value  of  both  parties  is  reversed : 
the  superiority  of  nautical  skill  has  passed  to  the 
Peloponnesians  and  their  allies:  the  precautions 
whereby  that  superiority  is  neutralized  or  evaded, 
are  forced  as  a  necessity  on  the  Athenians.  How 
astonished  would  the  Athenian  admiral  Phormion 
have  been,  if  he  could  have  witnessed  the  fleets  and 
the  order  of  battle  at  Arginusae  I 
Battle  of  Kallikratidas  himself,  with  the  ten  Lacedaemonian 
-^ef^aTof  ships,  was  on  the  right  of  his  fleet :  on  the  left  were 
dflLonUns  the  Boeotians  and  Euboeans,  under  the  Boeotian 
KdHk^^^  admiral  Thrasondas.  The  battle  was  long  and  obs- 
tida«.  tinately  contested,  first  by  the  two  fleets  in  their 
original  order ;  afterwards,  when  all  order  was  bro- 
ken, by  scattered  ships  mingled  together  and  con- 
tending in  individual  combat.  At  length  the  brave 
Kallikratidas  perished.  His  ship  was  in  the  act  of 
driving  against  the  ship  of  an  enemy,  and  he  him- 
self probably  (like  Brasidas^  at  Pylus)  had  planted 
himself  on  the  forecastle,  to  be  the  first  in  boarding 
the  enemy  or  in  preventing  the  enemy  from  board* 
ing  him — when  the  shock,  arising  from  impact, 
threw  him  off  his  footing,  so  that  he  fell  overboard 
and  was  drowned^.     In  spite  of  the  discouragement 

i  See  I'hucyd.  it;  11. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  33.   cVcl  d<  KoXXcxparidar  t€  ifAfiakovmfg  t^£ 
yf c^r  dirofrffo-^v  cr  rfjv  BdKa<nra»  ffifxana-Br},  8tc, 
The  detaih  given  by  Diodoroi  about  this  battle  and  the  exploits  of 
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springing  from  his  death,  the  ten  Lacedaemonian 
triremes  displayed  a  courage  worthy  of  his,  and  nine 
of  them  were  destroyed  or  disabled.  At  length  the 
Athenians  were  victorious  in  all  parts :  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet  gave  way,  and  their  flight  became 
general,  partly  to  Chios,  partly  to  Phoksea.  More 
than  sixty  of  their  ships  were  destroyed  over  and 
above  the  nine  Lacedaemonian,  seventy-seven  in  all ; 
making  a  total  loss  of  above  the  half  of  the  entire 
fleet.  The  loss  of  the  Athenians  was  also  severe — 
amounting  to  twenty-five  triremes.  They  returned 
to  Arginusse  after  the  battle\ 

The  victory  of  Arginusae  afibrded  the  most  stri-  it  would 
king  proof  how  much  the  democratical  energy  of  better'^for 
Athens  could  yet  accomplish,  in  spite  of  so  many  f^'^fo'r*"* 
years  of  exhausting  war.     But  far  better  would  it  gUjjJ'^*^ 
have  been,  if  her  energy  on  this  occasion  had  been  tidas  had 
less  efficacious  and  successful.     The  defeat  of  the  at  Argi. 
Peloponnesian  fleet,  and  the  death  of  their  admirable  '^^"^ 
leader — ^we  must  take  the  second  as  inseparable 
from  the  first,  since  Kallikratidas  was  not  the  man 
to  survive  a  defeat — ^were  signal  misfortunes  to  the 
whole  Grecian  world ;  and  in  an  especial  manner, 
misfortunes  to  Athens  herself.    If  Kallikratidas  had 
gained  the  victory  and  survived  it,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  the  man  to  close  the  Peloponnesian 
war ;  for  MitylSnd  must  immediately  have  surren- 
dered, and  Konon  with  all  the  Athenian  fleet  there 
blocked  up  must  have  become  his  prisoners  ;  which 

Kallikiiitidiu  are  at  once  prolix  and  unworthy  of  confidence.    See  an 
excellent  note  of  Br.  Arnold  on  Thucyd.  iv.  12— respecting  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Diodorus  of  the  conduct  of  Brasidas  at  Pylus. 
1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  34;  Diodor.  xiii.  99,  100. 
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circumstance,  coming  at  the  back  of  a  defeat,  would 
have  rendered  Athens  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  any 
tolerable  terms  of  peace.  Now  to  have  the  terms 
dictated  at  a  moment  when  her  power  was  not  wholly 
prostrate,  by  a  man  like  Kallikratidas,  free  from 
corrupt  personal  ambition  and  of  a  generous  Pan- 
Hellenic  patriotism — would  have  been  the  best  fate 
which  at  this  moment  could  befall  her ;  while  to 
the  Grecian  world  generally,  it  would  have  been 
an  unspeakable  benelSt,  that  in  the  re-organization 
which  it  was  sure  to  undergo  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  ascendant  individual  of  the  moment  should  be 
penetrated  with  devotion  to  the  great  ideas  of  Hel- 
lenic brotherhood  at  home,  and  Hellenic  indepen- 
dence against  the  foreigner.  The  near  prospect  of 
such  a  benefit  was  opened  by  that  rare  chance  which 
threw  Kallikratidas  into  the  command,  enabled  him 
not  only  to  publish  his  lofty  profession  of  faith,  but 
to  show  that  he  was  prepared  to  act  upon  it,  and 
for  a  time  floated  him  on  towards  complete  success. 
Nor  were  the  envious  gods  ever  more  envious,  than 
when  they  frustrated,  by  the  disaster  of  Arginusae, 
the  consummation  which  they  had  thus  seemed  to 
promise.  The  pertinence  of  these  remarks  will  be 
better  understood  in  the  next  chapter,  when  I  come 
to  recount  the  actual  winding-up  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  under  the  auspices  of  the  worthless,  but 
able,  Lysander.  It  was  into  his  hands  that  the 
command  was  re-transferred :  a  transfer  almost  from 
the  best  of  Greeks  to  the  worst.  We  shall  then  see 
how  much  the  sufferings  of  the  Grecian  world,  and 
of  Athens  especially,  were  aggravated  by  his  indi- 
vidual  temper  and  tendencies — and  we  shall  then 
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feel  by  contrast,  how  much  would  have  been  gained 
if  the  commander  armed  with  such  great  power  of 
dictation  had  been  a  Pan*Hellenic  patriot.  To  have 
the  sentiment  of  that  patriotism  enforcedi  at  a  mo- 
ment of  break-up  and  re-arrangement  throughout 
Greece,  by  the  victorious  leader  of  the  day,  with 
single-hearted  honesty  and  resolution,  would  have 
been  a  stimulus  to  all  the  better  feelings  of  the 
Grecian  mind  such  as  no  other  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances could  have  furnished.  The  defeat  and 
death  of  Kallikratidas  was  thus  even  more  deplora* 
ble  as  a  loss  to  Athens  and  Greece,  than  to  Sparta 
herself.  To  his  lofty  character  and  patriotism,  even 
in  so  short  a  career,  we  vainly  seek  a  parallel. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  was  speedily  conveyed  to  safe  escape 
Eteonikus  at  MitylSnd  by  the  admiral's  signal-boat,  nikus  and 
As  soon  as  he  heard  it,  he  desired  the  crew  of  the  from  MUy- 
signal-boat  to  say  nothing  to  any  one,  but  to  go  q^J^ 
again  out  of  the  harbour,  and  then  return  with 
wreaths  and  shouts  of  triumph — crying  out  that 
Kallikratidas  had  gained  the  victory  and  had  de- 
stroyed or  captured  all  the  Athenian  ships.     All 
suspicion  of  the  reality  was  thus  kept  from  Konoo 
and  the  besieged ;  while  Eteonikus  himself,  affecting 
to  believe  the  news,  offered  the  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giving ;  but  gave  orders  to  all  the  triremes  to  take 
their  meal  and  depart  afterwards  without  losing  a 
moment ;  directing  the  masters  of  the  trading-ships 
also  to  put  their  property  silently  aboard,  and  get 
off  at  the  same  time.    And  thus,  with  little  or  no 
delay,  and  without  the  least  obstruction  from  Ko- 
non,  all  these  ships,  triremes  and  merchantmen, 
sailed  out  of  the  harbour  and  were  carried  off  in 
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safety  to  Chios,  the  wind  being  fair.     Eteonikus 

at  the  same  time  withdrew  his  land-forces  to  Me- 

thymna,  burning  his  camp.     Konon  thus  finding 

himself  unexpectedly  at  liberty,  put  to  sea  with  his 

ships  when  the  wind  had  become  calmer,  and  joined 

the  main  Athenian  fleet,  which  he  found  sdready 

on  its  way  from  Arginusae  to  MitylSnS.     The  fleet 

presently  came  to  MitylSnd,  and  from  thence  passed 

over  to  make  an  attack  on  Chios;  which  attack 

proving  unsuccessful,  they  went  forward  to  their 

ordinary  station  at  Samos^ 

Joy  of  The  news  of  the  victory  at  Arginusae  difiused  joy 

the  victory   and  triumph  at  Athens.     All  the  slaves  who  had 

tii^n  arlUng  scrvcd  iu  tfac  armamcut  were  manumitted  and  pro- 

fiTtSt      naoted,  according  to  promise,  to  the  rights  of  Pla- 

the  Athe-    taaus  at  Athens — a  qualified  species  of  citizenship. 

man  sea-  i  r  ^r 

ipen  on  the  Yct  the  joy  was  poisoned  by  another  incident  which 
ships  had  became  known  at  the  same  time,  raising  sentiments 
pidLed^up  of  a  totally  opposite  character,  and  ending  in  one  of 
totue!***  tb®  most  gloomy  and  disgraceful  proceedings  in  all 
Athenian  history* 

Not  only  the  bodies  of  the  slain  warriors  floating 
about  on  the  water  had  not  been  picked  up  for  bu* 
rial,  but  the  wrecks  had  not  been  visited  to  preserve 
those  who  were  yet  living.  The  first  of  these  two 
points,  even  alone,  would  have  sufliced  to  excite  a 
painful  sentiment  of  wounded  piety  at  Athens.  But 
the  second  point,  here  an  essential  part  of  the  same 
omission,  inflamed  that  sentiment  into  shame,  grief, 
and  indignation  of  the  sharpest  character. 

In  the  descriptions  of  this  event,  Diodorus  and 
many  other  writers  take  notice  of  the  first  point, 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  38;  Diodor.  xiii.  100. 
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either  exclusively  ^  or  at  least  with  slight  reference 
to  the  second ;  which  latter,  nevertheless,  stands  as 

*  See  the  narratiTe  of  Diodoroi  (adii.  100, 101, 102),  where  nothing 
is  mentioned  except  about  picking  up  the  floating  dead  bodies — ^about 
the  crime,  and  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  of  omitting  to  secure 
burial  to  80  many  dead  bodies.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  fancied  that 
there  were  any  Umng  bodies,  or  that  it  was  a  question  between  life  and 
death  to  so  many  of  the  crews. 

Whereas  if  we  follow  the  narratiye  of  Xenophon  (Hellen.  i.  7)>  we  shall 
see  that  the  question  is  put  throughout  about  picking  up  the  livitisf 
men — the  shipwrecked  men,  or  the  men  belonging  to,  and  still  living 
aboard  of,  the  broken  ships — di'cXco-dat  roifs  vavayovs,  roifs  dvimxpvirras, 
TOW  Karabvvras  (Hellen.  ii.  3,  32) :  compare  especially  ii.  3,  35 — irXetif 
€w\  TOff  KoTolitfivKvtas  vavs  KOI  Tovs  ijt  avr&v  dydpanovs  (i.  6, 36).  The 
word  vavayhs  does  not  mean  a  dead  body,  but  a  living  man  who  has 
suffered  shipwreck:  Navaydr  rJKot,  ^tpos,  darvXtirov  yci/of  (says  Mene- 
lans,  Eurip.  Helen.  457)  :  also  407 — Ka\  vvv  roKas  vavayht,  dnoKia-a^ 
iJHkovs  *E$tn€<rov  €s  yrjy  r^ydc,  &c.,  again  538.  It  corresponds  with 
the  Latin  naufragus — "mersiL  rate  naufragus  assem  Dum  rogat,  et 
pict&  se  tempestate  tuetur"  (Juvenal,  xiv.  301).  Thucydid^  does  not 
use  the  word  vaoayovs,  but  speaks  of  rwt  y^Kpovs  km  rd  vavoyuz,  mean- 
ing by  the  latter  word  the  damaged  ships  with  every  person  and  thing 
on  board. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Schneider  and  most  other  commentators 
on  Xenophon,  Sturz  in  his  Lexicon  Xenophonteum  (v.  dyaip€(ris), 
Stallbaum  ad  Platon.  Apol.  Socrat.  c.  20.  p.  32,  Sievers,  Comment,  ad 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  p.  31,  Forchhammer,  Die  Athener  und  Sokratds, 
p.  30-31.  Berlin,  1837, — and  others— all  treat  this  event  as  if  it  were 
nothing  but  a  question  of  picking  up  dead  bodies  for  sepulture.  This 
is  a  complete  misinterpretation  of  Xenophon ;  not  merely  because  the 
word  wavay6t,  which  he  uses  four  several  times,  means  a  Uving  person,' 
kit  because  there  are  two  other  passages,  which  leave  absolutely  no 
doubt  about  the  matter— Hop^X^e  be  nr  is  r^y  cicicXi^o'iay,  <f>d<rK^v  iv\ 
T€vxovf  oX^treov  trco&rjvar  circorcXXccy  d*  alr^  roifg  dnoWvfiiyovt, 
ihy  cmSjf  airayyciXac  r^  d^fioi,  Sri  ol  a-rparrfyol  ovk  dytikovro 
Tov£  dpia-rovt  vvip  rijg  warpLdos  ytyofAevovs.  Again  (ii.  3,  35), 
TheramenSs,  when  vindicating  himself,  before  the  oligarchy  of  Thirty 
two  years  afterwards,  for  his  conduct  in  accusing  the  generals,  says  that 
the  generals  brought  their  own  destruction  upon  themselves  by  accu- 
sing him  first,  and  by  saying  that  the  men  on  the  disabled  ships  might 
have  been  saved  with  proper  diligenee^H^cio-JcoiTCf  yhp  (the  generals)  o  Toy 
r€  €tyai  cra>crai  roifg  dydpag,  irpo€fi€voi  avrovs  diroXco'^ai,  oiro- 
irXcoyrcf  fx^^^'  These  passages  place  the  point  beyond  dispute,  that 
the  generals  were  accused  of  having  neglected  to  save  the  hves  of  men 
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suteofthe  far  the  gravest  in  the  estimate  of  every  impartial 
thedUaUed  critic,  and  was  also  the  most  violent  in  its  effect 
thJTme'n**  ^P^^  Athenian  feelings.  Twenty-five  Athenian 
thOT"  triremes  had  been  ruined  along  with  most  of  their 
crews;  that  is,  lay  heeled  over  or  disabled,  with  their 
oars  destroyed,  no  masts,  nor  any  means  of  moving 
— mere  hulls  partially  broken  by  the  impact  of  an 
enemy's  ship,  and  gradually  filling  and  sinking.  The 
original  crew  of  each  was  200  men.  The  field  of 
battle  (if  we  may  use  that  word  for  a  space  of  sea) 
was  strewed  with  these  wrecks;  the  men  remaining 
on  board  being  helpless  and  unable  to  get  away — 
for  the  ancient  trireme  carried  no  boat,  nor  any  aids 
for  escape.  And  there  were  moreover,  floating  about, 
men  who  had  fallen  overboard,  or  were  trying  to 
save  their  lives  by  means  of  accidental  spars  or 
empty  casks.  It  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  naval 
victory,  that  the  party  who  gained  it  could  sail  over 
the  field  of  battle,  and  thus  assist  their  own  helpless 
or  wounded  comrades  aboard  the  disabled  ships' ; 
taking  captive,  or  sometimes  killing  the  correspond- 
ing persons  belonging  to  the  enemy.  According 
even  to  the  speech  made  in  the  Athenian  public 
assembly  afterwards,  by  Euryptolemus  the  defender 
of  the  accused  generals,  there  were  twelve  triremes 
with  their  crews  on  board  lying  in  the  condition  just 
described.  This  is  an  admission  by  the  defence,  and 
therefore  the  minimum  of  the  reality :  there  cannot 

on  the  point  of  being  drowned,  and  who  by  their  neglect  afterwards  were 
drowned — not  of  haying  neglected  to  pick  up  dead  bodies  for  sepulture. 
This  misinterpretation  of  the  commentators  is  here  of  the  grayest  im- 
port. It  alters  completely  the  criticisms  on  the  proceedings  at  Athens. 
'  SeeThucyd.i.  50,51. 
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possibly  have  been  fewer,  but  there  were  probably 
several  more,  out  of  the  whole  twenty-five  stated  by 
Xenophon\  No  step  being  taken  to  preserve  them, 
the  surviving  portion,  wounded  as  well  as  unwound- 
ed,  of  these  crews,  were  left  to  be  gradually  drowned 
as  each  disabled  ship  went  down.  If  any  of  them 
escaped,  it  was  by  unusual  goodness  of  swimming 
— ^by  finding  some  fortunate  plank  or  spar — at  any 
rate  by  the  disgrace  of  throwing  away  their  arms, 
and  by  some  method  such  as  no  wounded  man  would 
be  competent  to  employ. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  34.  'AiroXoyro  de  t&v  fUv  'A^mziW  vrjes 
V€WT€  Kok  tUoaiP  airrois  dvdpdtnv,  tKT6s  6\iymv  r&v  irp6s  ripf  yrjv 
wpoa'€V€x'^tfT»v. 

Schneider  in  his  note,  and  Mr.  Mitford  in  his  History,  express  sur- 
prise at  the  discrepancy  between  the  number  twelve  which  appears  in 
the  speech  of  Eniyptolemus,  and  the  number  twenty-five  given  by 
Xenophon. 

But,  first,  we  are  not  to  suppose  Xenophon  to  guarantee  those  asser- 
ticnis  as  to  matters  of  £sct  which  he  gives  as  coming  from  Euryptole- 
mns;  who,  as  an  advocate  speaking  in  the  assembly,  might  take  great 
liberties  with  the  truth'. 

Next,  Xenophon  speaks  of  the  total  number  of  ships  ruined  or  dis- 
abled in  the  action :  Euiyptolemus  speaks  of  the  total  number  of  wrecks 
afloat  and  capable  of  being  visited  so  as  to  rescue  the  sufferers  at  the 
subsequent  moment  when  the  generals  directed  the  squadron  imder 
Tberamen^  to  go  out  lor  the  rescue.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
generals  went  back  to  ArginussB  from  the  battle,  and  there  determined 
(according  to  their  own  statement)  to  send  out  from  thence  a  squadron 
for  visiting  the  wrecks.  A  certain  interval  of  time  must  therefore  have 
elapsed  between  the  close  of  the  action,  and  the  order  given  to  Thera- 
men^.  During  that  interval,  undoubtedly  some  of  the  disabled  ships 
went  down  or  came  to  pieces :  if  we  are  to  believe  Euryptolemus,  thirteen 
out  of  the  twenty-five  must  have  thus  disappeared,  so  that  their  crews 
were  already  drowned,  and  no  more  than  twelve  remained  floating  for 
Tlieramen^  to  visit,  even  had  he  been  ever  so  active  and  ever  so  much 
flKvoured  by  weather. 

I  distrust  the  statement  of  Euryptolemus,  and  believe  that  he  most 
probably  underrated  the  number.  But  assuming  him  to  be  correct, 
this  will  only  show  how  much  the  generals  were  to  blame  (as  we  shall 
liereafter  remark)  for  not  having  seen  to  the  visitation  of  the  wrecks 
before  they  went  back  to  their  moorings  at  Arginusae. 

VOL.  VIII.  R 
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The  first  letter  from  the  generals  which  commu- 
nicated the  victory,  made  known  at  the  same  time 
the  loss  sustained  in  obtaining  it.  It  announced, 
doubtless,  the  fact  which  we  read  in  Xenophon,  that 
twenty-five  Athenian  triremes  had  been  lost  with 
nearly  all  their  crews  ;  specifying,  we  may  be  sure, 
the  name  of  each  trireme  which  had  so  perished ; 
for  each  trireme  in  the  Athenian  navy,  like  modern 
ships^  had  its  own  name\  It  mentioned  at  the 
same  time  that  no  step  whatever  had  been  taken 
by  the  victorious  survivors  to  save  their  wounded 
and  drowning  countrymen  on  board  the  sinking 
ships.  A  storm  had  arisen  (such  was  the  reason 
assigned),  so  violent  as  to  render  all  such  interven- 
tion totally  impracticable  ^ 

It  is  so  much  the  custom,  in  dealing  with  Grecian 
history,  to  presume  the  Athenian  people  to  be  a  set 
of  children  or  madmen,  whose  feelings  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  try  and  account  for — that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  state  these  circumstances  somewhat  at 
length,  in  order  to  show  that  the  mixed  sentiment 
excited  at  Athens  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Ar« 
ginusse  was  perfectly  natural  and  justifiable.  Along 
with  joy  for  the  victory,  there  was  blended  horror 
and  remorse  at  the  fact,  that  so  many  of  the  brave 

'  Boeckh,  in  his  instructive  Tolume — Urkunden  uber  das  Attische 
See-Wesen  (vii.  p.  84  seq.)  gives,  from  inscriptions,  a  long  list  of  the 
names  of  Athenian  triremes,  between  B.C.  356  and  322.  All  the  names 
are  feminine :  some  curious.  We  have  a  long  list  also  of  the  Athenian 
ship-builders ;  since  the  name  of  the  builder  is  commonly  stated  in  the 
inscription  along  with  that  of  the  ship— £0xop^^>  'AXc^i/uiov  tpyw— 
2€iprlv,  *Api<rroKf}dTovs  tpyov — 'EXev^cpta,  *Apxfi^<o  ^pyov — 'Eirt- 
dccfiff,  Avo-iOTporov  tpyop — ArifioKparla,  Xatpttrrpdrou  tpyop,  &c. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  4.  ^Ori  fUy  yap  ovb€v6s  SXXov  KaSffirrovTo  (o2 
VTparriyoi)  eViOToX^y  intdtUyut  (Theramenis)  fUMprvpiov'  xal  lirc/A^^ay 
ol  arpaniYol  cV  r^v  ^ovX^v  koi  er  t6v  dQftoy,  SKko  ovdcV  airtAfuim  ^  r6p 
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men  who  had  helped  to  gain  it,  had  been  left  to 
perish  unheeded.    The  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
crews  of  these  lost  triremes  were  of  course  foremost 
in  the  expression  of  such  indignant  emotion.    The 
narrative  of  Xenophon,  meagre  and  confused  as  well 
as  unfair,  presents  this  emotion  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing causeless,  factitious,  pumped  up  out  of  the 
standing  irascibility  of  the  multitude  by  the  artifices 
of  TheramenSs,  Kallixenus,  and  a  few  others.     But 
whatever  may  have  been  done  by  these  individuals 
to  aggravate  the  public  excitement,  or  pervert  it  to 
bad  purposes,  assuredly  the  excitement  itself  was 
spontaneous,  inevitable,  and  amply  justified.    The 
very  thought  that  so  many  of  the  brave  partners  in 
the  victory  had  been  left  to  drown  miserably  on  the 
sinking  hulls,  without  any  effort,  on  the  part  of  their 
generals  and  comrades  near,  to  rescue  them — was 
enough  to  stir  up  all  the  sensibilities,  public  as  well 
as  private,  of  the   must  passive  nature,  even  in 
citizens  who  were  not  related  to  the  deceased — ^much 
more  in  those  who  were  so.     To  expect  that  the 
Athenians  would  be  so  absorbed  in  the  delight  of 
the  victory,  and  in  gratitude  to  the  generals  who  had 
commanded,  as  to  overlook  such  a  desertion  of 
perishing  warriors,  and  such  an  omission  of  sympa- 
thetic duty — is,  in  my  judgment,  altogether  pre- 
posterous ;  and  would,  if  it  were  true,  only  establish 
one  more  vice  in  the  Athenian  people,  besides  those 
which  they  really  had,  and  the  many  more  with 
which  they  have  been  unjustly  branded. 

The  generals  in  their  public  letter  accounted  for 
their  omission  by  saying  that  the  violence  of  the 
storm  was  too  great  to  allow  them  to  move.  First, 
was  this  true  as  matter  of  fact  ?    Next,  had  there 
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been  time  to  discbarge  the  duty,  or  at  the  least  to  try 
and  discharge  it,  before  the  storm  came  on  to  be  so 
intolerable?  These  points  required  examination. 
The  generals,  while  honoured  with  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  the  victory,  were  superseded,  and  directed  to  come 
home ;  all  except  Konon,  who  having  been  blocked 
up  at  MitylSnd,  was  not  concerned  in  the  question. 
Two  new  colleagues,  PhiloklSs  and  Adeimantus, 
were  named  to  go  out  and  join  him\  The  generals 
probably  received  the  notice  of  their  recall  at  Samos, 
and  came  home  in  consequence ;  reaching  Athens 
seemingly  about  the  end  of  September  or  beginning 
of  October — the  battle  of  Arginusae  having  been 
fought  in  August  406  b.c.  Two  of  the  generals, 
however,  Protomachus  and  Aristogends,  declined  to 
come :  warned  of  the  displeasure  of  the  people,  and 
not  confiding  in  their  own  case  to  meet  it,  they  pre- 
ferred to  pay  the  price  of  voluntary  exile.  The  other 
six,  PeriklSs,  Lysias,  Diomedon,  Erasinidds,  An- 
stokratds,  and  Thrasyllus  (Archestratus,  one  of  the 
original  ten,  having  died  at  MitylSnd'),  came  with- 
out their  two  colleagues ;  an  unpleasant  augury  for 
the  result. 

On  their  first  arrival,  Arched^mus,  at  that  time 
an  acceptable  popular  orator,  and  exercising  some 
magistracy  or  high  office  which  we  cannot  distinctly 
make  out^,  imposed  upon  Erasinid^s  a  fine  to  that 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7>  1 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  101 — M  fuv  rg  puqj  roifs 
orpon/yovr  lir^vow,  M,h€  r^  ntpiidttv  arcBtfMvs  tovs  vnip  t^s  ^fiowias 

I  have  before  remarked  that  Diodonu  makes  the  mistake  of  talking 
about  nothing  but  dead  bodies,  in  place  of  the  living  vavayol  spoken  of 
by  Xenophon.        '  Lysias,  Orat.  xxi.  ('An-oXoyia  Ao»podoicuif)  sect.  vii. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  2.  ArchedSmus  is  described  as  rrjs  AcKcXcmf 
cfTi/AcXov/iCKx.  What  is  meant  by  these  words,  none  of  the  commen- 
tators can  explain  in  a  satiafactoiy  manner.    The  text  must  be  corrupt. 
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limited  amount  which  was  within  the  competence  of 
magistrates  without  the  sanction  of  th^  Dikastery — 
and  accused  him  besides  before  the  Dikastery;  partly 
for  general  misconduct  in  his  command,  partly  on 
the  specific  charge  of  having  purloined  some  public 
money  on  its  way  from  the  Hellespont.  Erasinidds 
was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  imprisoned, 
either  until  the  money  was  made  good,  or  perhaps 
until  farther  examination  could  take  place  into  the 
other  alleged  misdeeds. 

This  trial  of  Erasinidds  took  place  before  the  ge- 
nerals were  summoned  before  the  Senate  to  give 
their  formal  exposition  respecting  the  recent  battle 
and  the  subsequent  neglect  of  the  drowning  men. 
And  it  might  almost  seem  as  if  Archeddmus  wished 
to  impute  to  ErasinidSs  exclusively,  apart  from  the 
other  generals,  the  blame  of  that  neglect ;  a  distinc- 
tion, as  will  hereafter  appear,  not  wholly  unfounded. 
If  however  any  such  design  was  entertained,  it  did 
not  succeed.  When  the  generals  went  to  explain 
their  case  before  the  Senate,  the  decision  of  that 
body  was  decidedly  unfavourable  to  all  of  them, 

Some  conjecture  like  that  of  Dobree  seems  plausible ;  some  words  like 
rns  ^K^Tffg  or  Trj£  d€KaTtv<r(ms — ^having  reference  to  the  levying  of  the 
tithe  in  the  Hellespont ;  which  would  furnish  reasonable  ground  for  the 
proceeding  of  Arched^mus  against  Erasinid^. 

The  office  held  by  Archedftmus,  whatever  it  was,  must  have  hern 
sufficiently  exalted  to  confer  upon  him  the  power  of  imposing  the  fine 
of  limited  amount  called  ivtfiokfi. 

I  hesitate  to  identiiy  this  Archeddmus  with  the  person  of  that  name 
mentioned  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  ii.  9.  There  seems  no 
similarity  at  all  in  the  points  of  character  noticed. 

The  popular  orator  ArchedSmus  was  derided  by  Eupolis  and  Aristo- 
phante  as  having  sore  eyes,  and  as  having  got  his  citizenship  without 
a  proper  title  to  it  (see  Aristophan.  Ran.  419-588,  with  the  Scholia). 
He  also  is  charged  in  a  line  of  an  oration  of  Lysias  with  having  embez- 
zled the  public  money  (Lysias  cont.  Alkibiad.  sect.  25.  Orat.  xiv.). 
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though  we  have  do  particulars  of  the  debate  which 

passed.     On  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  Timo- 

kratds\  a  resolution  was  passed  that  the  other  five 

generals  present  should  be  placed  in  custody,  as 

well  as  ErasinidSs,  and  thus  handed  over  to  the 

public  assembly  for  consideration  of  the  case'. 

^^'^Ir        ^'^^  public  assembly  was  accordingly  held,  and 

Mfcmbiy—  the  generals  were  brought  before  it.    We  are  here 

nfis^M^  told  who  it  was  that  appeared  as  their  principal  ac- 

o  g^uy"?  cuser,  along  with  several  others ;  though  unfortu- 

w^e^iS  '*  Irately  we  are  left  to  guess  what  were  the  topics  on 

drowning     which  thcv  iusistcd.    TheramenSs  was  the  man  who 

men.  "^ 

denounced  them  most  vehemently,  as  guilty  of 
leaving  the  crews  of  the  disabled  triremes  to  be 
drowned^  and  of  neglecting  all  efforts  to  rescue 
them.  He  appealed  to  their  own  public  letter  to 
the  people,  officially  communicating  the  victory; 
in  which  letter  they  made  no  mention  of  having 
appointed  any  one  to  undertake  the  duty,  nor  of 
having  any  one  to  blame  for  not  performing  it.  The 
omission  therefore  was  wholly  their  own :  they  might 
have  performed  it,  and  ought  to  be  punished  for  so 
cruel  a  breach  of  duty. 
Effect  of         The  generals  could  not  have  a  more  formidable 

the  accttsa*  ^ 

tion  by  enemy  than  TheramenSs.  We  have  had  occasion 
menetupon  to  foUow  him,  duriug  the  revolution  of  the  Four 
[emwy  Huudrcd,  as  a  long-sighted  as  well  as  tortuous  poli- 
tician :  he  had  since  been  in  high  military  com- 
mand, a  partaker  in  victory  with  AlkibiadSs  at  Ky- 
zikus  and  elsewhere ;  and  he  had  served  as  trierarch 
in  the  victory  of  Arginusae  itself.     His  authority 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  3.     TifioKpdrovt  d*  €lir6vTo9,  ori  koi  rovs 
AXXovt  xP^  h^Bivrai  is  rot'  dijfiov  trapadoBijvai,  tf  fiovkff  &hf<r€, 
'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  4. 
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therefore  was  natarally  high,  and  told  for  much, 
when  he  denied  the  justification  which  the  generals 
had  set  up,  founded  on  the  severity  of  the  storm. 
According  to  him,  they  might  have  picked  up  the 
drowning  men,  and  ought  to  have  done  so :  either 
they  might  have  done  so  before  the  storm  came 
on — or  there  never  was  any  storm  of  sufficient  gra- 
vity to  prevent  them :  upon  their  heads  lay  the  re- 
sponsibility of  omission  ^  Xenophon,  in  his  very 
meagre  narrative,  does  not  tell  us  in  express  words, 
that  TberamenSs  contradicted  the  generals  as  to  the 
storm.  But  that  he  did  so  contradict  them,  point 
blank,  is  implied  distinctly  in  that  which  Xenophon 
alleges  him  to  have  said.  It  seems  also  that  Thra- 
sybulus — another  trierarch  at  Arginusae,  and  a  man 
not  only  of  equal  consequence,  but  of  far  more  esti- 
mable character— concurred  with  Theramends  in 
this  same  accusation  of  the  generals^,  though  not 
standing  forward  so  prominently  in  the  case.  He 
too  therefore  must  have  denied  the  reality  of  the 
storm  ;  or  at  least,  the  fact  of  its  being  so  instant 
after  the  battle  or  so  terrible,  as  to  forbid  all  effort 
for  the  relief  of  these  drowning  seamen. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7>  4.  Mcr&  dc  ravra,  cicxXijcria  rycvcro,  4v  ^ 
rmp  irrpaTrjySfP  KartfySpovv  AWot  rt  KaX  Qripafi4vris  fiaXicrra^ 
dijcatovff  €Jpau  Xtyoiy  \6yoy  viroo-x^tv*  hi6Ti  ovk  dv€l\ovro 
rovf  yavayovs.  "Ori  ftiv  yhp  ovdtvbg  AWov  tcaBrprrovro,  t7n<rroKxjv 
e$r€d*uafV(  ftaprvputv  koli  tvtfi'^^iiv  61  (rrparTjyol  h  rrjv  fiovkqv  xal  is  t6v 
Sffftov,  ShXo  ov^p  tdriAiuvoi  ^  rhv  xcifMoya. 

>  That  Thrasybulus  concurred  with  Tberamends  in  accusing  the 
generals,  is  intimated  in  the  reply  which  Xenophon  represents  the 
generals  to  have  made  (i.  7,  6) — Yiai  mx,  Sri  y«  Karri y op  ovtriv  ifiS>v, 
i^atroPf  ^^rwrdfuBa  (ftda-Korrts  avrovt  alriovg  clwu,  <iXX^  r6  fUytOog 
ttiO  x^ifM»K>ff  etiwu  r6  uttXvcrav  rrjp  ivaip€<riv, 

l%e  plural  Korfryopovvw  shows  that  Thrasybulus  as  well  as  Thera- 
men^  stood  forward  to  accuse  the  generals,  though  the  latter  was  the 
moat  prominent  and  violent. 
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Sf*"^«u  ^^^  ^^®  °^  ^^  generals,  as  it  stood  before  the 
—they  Athenian  public,  was  completely  altered  when  men 
they"ba/  Ukc  ThcramcnSs  and  Thrasybulus  stood  forward 
rion^"fhe-  ^18  their  accusers.  Doubtless  what  was  said  by 
wmwif  to  ^^^^^  two  ^ad  been  said  by  others  before,  in  the 
"h/du'T^*  Senate  and  elsewhere;  but  it  was  now  publicly 
advanced  by  men  of  influence,  as  well  as  perfectly 
cognizant  of  the  fact.  And  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
gather  indirectly  (what  the  narrative  of  Xenophon, 
studiously  keeping  back  the  case  against  the  gene- 
rals, does  not  directly  bring  forward),  that  though 
the  generals  affirmed  the  storm,  there  were  others 
present  who  denied  it — thus  putting  in  controversy 
the  matter  of  fact,  which  formed  their  solitary  jus- 
tification. Moreover  we  come,  in  following  the 
answer  made  by  the  generals  in  the  public  assembly 
to  TheramenSs  and  Thrasybulus — to  a  new  point  in 
the  case,  which  Xenophon  lets  out  as  it  were  indi- 
rectly, in  that  confused  manner  which  pervades  his 
whole  narrative  of  the  transaction.  It  is  however  a 
new  point  of  extreme  moment.  The  generals  replied 
that  if  any  one  was  to  blame  for  not  having  picked  up 
the  drowning  men,  it  was  Theramenfis  and  Thrasy- 
bulus themselves  ;  for  it  was  they  two,  to  whom,  to- 
gether with  various  other  trierarchs  and  with  forty- 
eight  triremes,  the  generals  had  expressly  confided  the 
performance  of  this  duty :  it  was  they  two  who  were 
responsible  for  its  omission,  not  the  generals.  Never- 
theless they  (the  generals)  made  no  charge  against 
Theraraenfis  and  Thrasybulus — well  knowing  that 
the  storm  had  rendered  the  performance  of  the  duty 
absolutely  impossible,  and  that  it  was  therefore  a 
complete  justification  for  one  as  well  as  for  the  other. 
They  (the  generals)  at  least  could  do  no  more  than 
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direct  competent  men  like  these  two  trierarchs  to 
perform  the  task,  and  assign  to  them  an  adequate 
squadron  for  the  purpose;  while  they  themselves 
with  the  main  fleet  went  to  attack  Eteonikus,  and 
relieve  MityldnS.  Diomedon,  one  of  their  number, 
bad  wished  after  the  battle  to  employ  all  the  ships 
in  the  fleet  for  the  preservation  of  the  drowning  men» 
without  thinking  of  anything  else  until  that  was 
done.  ErasinidSs,  on  the  contrary,  wished  that  all 
the  fleet  should  move  across  at  once  against  Mity- 
IdnS :  Thrasyllus  said  that  they  had  ships  enough 
to  do  both  at  once.  Accordingly  it  was  agreed  that 
each  general  should  set  apart  three  ships  from  his 
division,  to  make  a  squadron  of  forty-eight  ships 
under  Thrasybulus  and  TheramenSs.  In  making 
these  statements,  the  generals  produced  pilots  and 
others,  men  actually  in  the  battle,  as  witnesses  in 
general  confirmation. 

Here  then,  in  this  debate  before  the  assembly,  Reasonwby 
were  two  new  and  important  points  publicly  raised.  rar8?a"d  not 
First,  Theramen6s  and  Thrasybulus  denounced  the  Sir^m!"* 
generals  as  guilty  of  the  death  of  these  neglected  JJ^"*7J]* 
men:   next,  the  generals  affirmed  that  they  had  p«tcb. 
delegated  the  duty  to  TheramenSs  and  Thrasybulus 
themselves.     If  this  latter  were  really  true,  how 
came  the  generals  in  their  official  despatch  first  sent 
home,  to  say  nothing  about  it  ?     Euryptolemus,  an 
advocate  of  the  generals  (speaking  in  a  subsequent 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  though  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  same  topics  were  also  urged  in  this  very 
assembly),  while  blaming  the  generals  for  such  omis- 
sion, ascribed  it  to  an  ill-placed  good-nature  on 
their  part,  and  reluctance  to  bring  TheramenSs  and 
Thrasybulus  under  the  displeasure  of  the  people. 
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Most  of  the  generals  (he  said)  were  disposed  to  men- 
tion the  fact  in  their  official  despatch,  but  were  dis- 
suaded from  doing  so  by  PeriklSs  and  Diomedon ; 
an  unhappy  dissuasion  (in  his  judgment),  which 
TheramenSs  and  Thrasybulus  had  ungratefully  re- 
quited by  turning  round  and  accusing  them  all  ^ 
Different         This  remarkable  statement  of  Euryptolemus,  as 

account 

given  by  to  thc  intcntiou  of  the  generals  in  wording  the  offi- 
°^^  cial  despatch,  brings  us  to  a  closer  consideration  of 
what  really  passed  between  them  on  the  one  side, 
and  TheramenSs  and  Thrasybulus  on  the  other; 
which  is  difficult  to  make  out  clearly,  but  which 
Diodorus  represents  in  a  manner  completely  differ- 
ent from  Xenophon.  Diodorus  states  that  the  ge- 
nerals were  prevented  partly  by  the  storm,  partly 
by  the  fatigue  and  reluctance  and  alarm  of  their 
own  seamen,  from  taking  any  steps  to  pick  up  (what 
he  calls)  the  dead  bodies  for  burial — that  they  sus- 
pected TheraraenSs  and  Thrasybulus,  who  went  to 
Athens  before  them,  of  intending  to  accuse  them 
before  the  people — ^and  that  for  this  reason  they  sent 
home  intimation  to  the  people  that  they  had  given 
special  orders  to  these  two  trierarchs  to  perform  the 
duty.  When  these  letters  were  read  in  the  public 
assembly  (Diodorus  says),  the  Athenians  were  ex- 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7»  17-  Euryptolemus  says — Karriyop^  pitv  oZv 
avrc9v,  6ti  tfr€iO'ap  rovs  S^vdpxovrag,  fiovXofiivovg  irc/tfrcip  ypofi- 
fiara  ry  re  fiov\§  Koi  vfuv,  Sri  ivira(<My  r^  QtjpafUpei  Ka\  QpciitrvfiavX^ 
TtTTapaKovTa  Koi  €irra  rptfjp€a'iv  dv€\€a-6M  roifg  vavayovg,  ol  dc  ovk 
liyciXovro.  ESto  pvp  ttjv  alriav  Kounjv  txoxkriv^  €Ktiv&v  Idiq  &fuipTav6vTwr 
KOi  iam,  r^ff  t6t€  <f}ikcar6pc»irias,  pvp  vir*  iKtivav  t€  Kai  niwp  SKXcav  cVi^ov- 
\€v6fi€voi  Ktvlivv€vova'tp  dtroKio'Oai, 

We  must  here  construe  tv^urav  as  equivalent  to  dpinda-av  or  ftev^- 
Treco-op,  placing  a  comma  after  ^vdpxorrag.  This  is  unusual,  but  not 
inadmissible.  To  persuade  a  man  to  alter  his  opinion  or  his  conduct, 
might  be  expressed  by  trdBtip,  though  it  would  more  properly  be  ex- 
pressed by  drnmiBup :  see  imlaOtj,  Thucyd.  iii.  32. 
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cessively  indignant  against  Theramente ;  who  liow- 
ever  defended  himself  effectively  and  completely » 
throwing  the  blame  back  upon  the  generals.  He 
was  thus  forced,  against  his  own  will  and  in  self- 
defence,  to  become  the  accuser  of  the  generals,  car- 
rying with  him  his  numerous  friends  and  partisans 
at  Athens.  And  thus  the  generals,  by  trying  to  ruin 
TheramenSs,  finally  brought  condemnation  upon 
themselves  ^ 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  Diodorus,  in  which  it  is 
implied  that  the  generals  never  really  gave  any 
special  orders  to  TheramenSs  and  Thrasybulus,  but 
felsely  asserted  afterwards  that  they  had  done  so, 
in  order  to  discredit  the  accusation  of  Theramends 
against  themselves.  To  a  certain  extent,  this  coin- 
cides with  what  was  asserted  by  TheramenSs  him- 
self two  years  afterwards  in  his  defence  before  the 
Thirty — that  he  was  not  the  first  to  accuse  the  ge- 
nerals— they  were  the  first  to  accuse  him,  affirming 
that  they  had  ordered  him  to  undertake  the  duty, 
and  that  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  to  hinder 
him  from  performing  it — they  were  the  persons  who 
distinctly  pronounced  the  performance  of  the  duty 
to  be  possible,  while  he  had  said  from  the  beginning 
that  the  violence  of  the  storm  was  such  as  even  to 
forbid  any  movement  in  the  water ;  much  more,  to 
prevent  rescue  of  the  drowning  men  *. 

>  IKodor.  xiii.  100,  101. 

*  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii.  3,  35.  If  TheramenSs  really  did  aa,j,  in  the 
actual  diacoasioiia  at  Athens  on  the  conduct  of  the  generals,  that  which 
he  here  asserts  himself  to  have  said  (viz.  that  the  violence  of  the  storm 
rendered  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  put  to  sea),  his  accusation  against 
the  generals  must  have  been  grounded  upon  alleging  that  they  might 
have  performed  the  duty  at  an  earlier  moment;  before  they  came  back 
from  the  battle— before  the  storm  arose — before  they  gave  the  order  to 
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Probable 
▼errion  of 
the  way  in 
which  the 
facta  really 
occurred. 


Taking  the  accounts  of  Xenophon  and  Diodorus 
together,  in  combination  with  the  subsequent  accu- 
sation and  defence  of  Theramen^s  at  the  time  of  the 
Thirty — and  blending  them  so  as  to  reject  as  little 
as  possible  of  either — I  think  it  probable  that  the 
order  for  picking  up  the  exposed  men  was  really 
given  by  the  generals  to  TheramenSs,  Thrasybulus, 
and  other  trierarchs ;  but  that,  first,  a  fatal  interval 
was  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  close  of  the  battle 
and  the  giving  of  such  order — next,  that  the  forty- 
eight  triremes  talked  of  for  the  service,  and  pro- 
posed to  be  furnished  by  dratlts  of  three  out  of  each 
general's  division,  were  probably  never  assembled — 
or  if  they  assembled,  were  so  little  zealous  in  the 
business  as  to  satisfy  themselves  very  easily  that 
the  storm  was  too  dangerous  to  brave,  and  that  it 
was  now  too  late.  For  when  we  read  the  version  of 
the  transaction  even  as  given  by  Enryptolemus,  we 
see  plainly  that  none  of  the  generals,  except  Dio- 
medon,  was  eager  in  the  performance  of  the  task. 
It  is  a  memorable  fact,  that  of  all  the  eight  generals, 
not  one  of  them  undertook  the  business  in  person, 
although  its  purpose  was  to  save  more  than  a  thou- 
sand drowning  comrades  from  death  \     In  a  pro- 

him.  But  I  think  it  most  probable  that  he  misrepresented  at  the  later 
period  what  he  had  said  at  the  earlier,  and  that  he  did  not,  during  the 
actual  discussions,  admit  the  sufficiency  of  the  storm  as  fact  and  justi- 
fication. 

^  The  total  number  of  ships  lost  with  all  their  crews  was  twenty-five, 
of  which  the  aggregate  crews  (speaking  in  round  numbers)  would  be 
5000  men.  Now  we  may  fairly  calculate  that  each  one  of  the  disabled 
ships  would  have  on  board  half  her  crew,  or  100  men,  after  the  action : 
not  more  than  half  would  have  been  slain  or  drowned  in  the  combat. 
Even  ten  disabled  ships  would  thus  contain  1000  living  men,  wounded 
and  unwounded.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  I  have  understated  the 
number  of  lives  in  danger. 
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ceeding  where  every  interval  ev^i  of  five  miaotes 
was  precious,  they  go  to  work  in  the  most  dilatory 
manner,  by  determining  that  each  general  shall 
furnish  three  ships  and  no  more,  from  his  division. 
Now  we  know  from  the  statement  of  Xenophon, 
that  towards  the  close  of  the  battle,  the  ships  on 
both  sides  were  much  dispersed  \  Such  collective 
direction  therefore  would  not  be  quickly  realized ; 
nor,  until  all  the  eight  fractions  were  united,  to- 
gether with  the  Samians  and  others,  so  as  to  make 
the  force  complete,  would  Theramends  feel  bound 
to  go  out  upon  his  preserving  visitation.  He  doubt- 
less disliked  the  service — as  we  see  that  most  of  the 
generals  did — while  the  crews  also,  who  had  just  got 
to  land  after  having  gained  a  victory,  were  thinking 
most  about  rest  and  refreshment,  and  mutual  con- 
gratulations^. All  were  glad  to  find  some  excuse 
for  staying  in  their  moorings  instead  of  going  out 
again  to  buffet  what  was  doubtless  unfavourable 
weather.  Partly  from  this  want  of  zeal,  coming  in 
addition  to  the  original  delay — partly  from  the  bad 
weather — the  duty  remained  unexecuted,  and  the 
seamen  on  board  the  damaged  ships  were  left  to 
perish  unassisted. 

1  Xeaoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  33. 

'  We  read  in  Thucydidds  (vii.  73)  how  impouible  it  wu  to  prevail  on 
the  Syracusana  to  make  any  military  movement  after  their  last  maritime 
Tietoiy  in  the  Great  Harbour,  when  they  were  full  of  triumph,  felicita- 
tion, and  enjoyment. 

They  had  visited  the  wrecks  and  picked  up  both  the  living  men  on  . 
board  and  the  floating  bodies,  htfore  they  went  ashore.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  Athemans  on  that  occasion  were  so  completely  overpow- 
ered by  the  immensity  of  their  disaster,  that  they  never  even  thought  of 
asking  pemussion  (always  granted  by  the  victors  when  asked)  to  pick  up 
their  dead  or  vint  their  wrecks  (viiL  72). 
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But  presently  arose  the  delicate,  yet  unavoidable 
question,  **  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  omis- 
sion of  this  sacred  duty  in  our  official  despatch 
to  the  Athenian  people  ?  "  Here  the  generals  dif- 
fered among  themselves,  as  Euryptolemus  expressly 
states :  PeriklSs  and  Diomedon  carried  it,  against 
the  judgement  of  their  colleagues,  that  in  the  offi- 
cial despatch  (which  was  necessarily  such  as  could 
be  agreed  to  by  all)  nothing  should  be  said  about 
the  delegation  to  TheramenSs  and  others;  the 
whole  omission  being  referred  to  the  terrors  of  the 
storm.  But  though  such  was  the  tenor  of  the  offi- 
cial report,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  gene- 
rals from  writing  home  and  communicating  indi- 
vidually with  their  friends  in  Athene  as  ^ach  might 
think  fit ;  and  in  these  imofficial  communications, 
from  them  as  well  as  from  others  who  went  home 
from  the  armament — communications  not  less  effi- 
cacious than  the  official  despatch  in  determining  the 
tone  of  public  feeling  at  Athens — they  did  not  dis- 
guise their  convictions  that  thS  blame  of  not  per- 
forming the  duty  belonged  to  TheramenSs.  Having 
thus  a  man  like  TheramenSs  to  throw  the  blame 
upon,  they  did  not  take  pains  to  keep  up  the  story 
of  the  intolerable  storm,  but  intimated  that  there 
had  been  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  performing 
the  duty  if  he  had  chosen.  It  is  this  which  he  ac- 
cuses them  of  having  advanced  against  him,  so  as 
to  place  him  as  the  guilty  man  before  the  Athenian 
public  :  it  was  this  which  made  him,  in  retaliation 
and  seUT-defence,  violent  and  unscrupulous  in  de- 
nouncing them  as  the  persons  really  blameable  ^ 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  32.    The  light  in  which  T  here  place  the 
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As  they  had  made  light  of  the  alleged  storm  ^  ia 
casting  the  blame  upon  him — so  he  again  made 
light  of  it,  and  treated  it  as  an  insufficient  excuse, 
in  his  denunciations  against  them  ;  taking  care  to 
make  good  use  of  their  official  despatch,  which  vir- 
tually exonerated  him,  by  its  silence,  from  any  con- 
cern in  the  matter. 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  I  conceive  the  relations  jusdflca- 
to  have  stood  between  the  generals  on  one  side  and  generait^ 
Theramends  on  the  other ;  having  regard  to  all  that  yaua^- 
is  said  both  in  Xenophon  and  in  Diodorus.     But  the  The  alleged 

^  storm. 

comparative  account  of  blame  and  recrimination  Escape  of 
between  these  two  parties  is  not  the  most  important      **"  "'^ 
feature  of  the  case.    The  really  serious  inquiry  is,  as 
to  the  intensity  or  instant  occurrence  of  the  storm. 

conduct  of  Theramen^  is  not  only  coincident  with  Diodonis,  but  with 
the  representations  of  Kritias,  the  violent  enemy  of  Theramenes,  under 
the  government  of  the  Thirty— just  before  he  was  going  to  put  Thera- 
men^  to  death — Oiros  dc  roi  cWly,  bt  Ta^OtU  mXicOai  vw6  tw  irrpa* 
TifY&if  TOW  KarabvvTas  *PL&r)vai<ov  cV  rj  n-fpl  Atafiov  vavfiaxi^  avrbs 
ovK  dp(X6fji€yos  ofjMs  r&v  arparrffStv  Karrjyop&v  mr€KT€iV€v  ahrovty 
79a  avrbs  v(pi<r»6(ifi  (Xen.  ut  sup,). 

Here  it  stands  admitted  that  the  first  impression  at  Athens  was  (as 
Diodorus  states  expressly)  that  Theramenes  was  ordered  to  pick  up  the 
men  on  the  wrecks — might  have  done  it  if  he  had  taken  proper  pains — 
and  was  to  blame  for  not  doing  it.  Now  how  did  this  impression  arise  ? 
Of  ooinse  through  communications  received  from  the  armament  itself. 
And  when  Theramenes  in  his  reply  says,  that  the  generals  themselves 
made  communications  in  the  same  tenor,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  beheve  him ;  in  spite  of  their  joint  official  despatch,  wherein 
they  made  no  mention  of  him — and  in  spite  of  their  speech  in  the  public 
assembly  afterwards,  where  the  previous  official  letter  fettered  them,  and 
prevented  them  from  accusing  him,  forcing  them  to  adhere  to  the  state- 
ment first  made  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  storm. 

The  main  fiacts  which  we  here  find  established  even  by  the  enemieii 
of  Theramends,  are — 1.  That  Theramen6s  accused  the  generals  because 
he  found  himself  in  danger  of  being  punished  for  the  neglect.  2.  That 
his  enemies,  who  charged  him  with  the  breach  of  duty,  did  not  admit 
the  storm  as  an  excuse  for  him. 
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Was  it  really  so  instant  and  so  dangerous,  that  the 
duty  of  visiting  the  wrecks  could  not  be  performed, 
either  before  the  ships  went  back  to  Arginusae,  or 
afterwards  ?  K  we  take  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  apply  them  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of 
the  English  navy — if  we  suppose  more  than  1000 
seamen,  late  comrades  in  the  victory,  distributed 
among  twenty  damaged  and  helpless  hulls,  awaiting 
the  moment  when  these  hulls  would  fill  and  consign 
them  all  to  a  watery  grave — it  must  have  been  a 
frightful  storm  indeed,  which  would  force  an  English 
admiral  even  to  go  back  to  his  moorings,  leaving 
these  men  so  exposed — or  which  would  deter  him, 
if  he  were  at  his  moorings,  irom  sending  out  the  very 
first  and  nearest  ships  at  hand  to  save  them.  And 
granting  the  danger  to  be  such,  that  he  hesitated  to 
give  the  order,  there  would  probably  be  found  officers 
and  men  to  volunteer,  against  the  most  desperate 
rii^ks,  in  a  cause  so  profoundly  moving  all  their  best 
sympathies.  Now  unfortunately  for  the  character 
of  Athenian  generals,  officers,  and  men,  at  Arginusse 
— for  the  blame  belongs,  though  in  unequal  propor- 
tions, to  all  of  them — there  exists  here  strong  pre- 
sumptive proof  that  the  storm  on  this  occasion  was 
not  such  as  would  have  deterred  any  Grecian  sea- 
men animated  by  an  earnest  and  courageous  sense 
of  duty.  We  have  only  to  advert  to  the  conduct 
and  escape  of  Eteonikus  and  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
from  Mityl6n6  to  Chios ;  recollecting  that  MitylSnd 
was  separated  from  the  promontory  of  KanS  on  the 
Asiatic  mainland,  and  from  the  isles  of  Arginusse,  by 
a  channel  only  120  stadia  broad  ^ — about  fourteen 

'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  617> 
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English  miles.  Eteonikus,  apprised  of  the  defeat 
by  the  PeloponnesiaD  official  signal-boat,  desired 
that  boat  to  go  out  of  the  harbour,  and  then  to 
sail  into  it  again  with  deceptive  false  news,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  gained  a  com- 
plete victory:  he  then  directed  his  seamen,  after 
taking  their  dinners,  to  depart  immediately,  and  the 
masters  of  the  merchant  vessels  silently  to  put  their 
cargoes  aboard,  and  get  to  sea  also.  The  whole  fleet, 
triremes  and  merchant  vessels  both,  thus  went  out 
of  the  harbour  of  MitylSnS  and  made  straight  for 
Chios,  whither  they  arrived  in  safety ;  the  merchant 
vessels  carrying  their  sails,  and  having  what  Xeno- 
phon  calls  "  a  fair  wind^"  Now  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  all  this  could  have  taken  place,  had  there 
blown  during  this  time  an  intolerable  storm  between 
MitylSnS  and  Arginusse.  If  the  weather  was  such 
as  to  allow  of  the  safe  transit  of  Eteonikus  and  all 
his  fleet  from  Mityldn^  to  Chios — it  was  not  such 
as  to  form  a  legitimate  obstacle  capable  of  deterring 

1  Xenopb.  Hellen.  i.  6,  37.  'ETf6viKos  dt,  iwetbrj  cicclyoc  (the  signal- 
boot  with  news  of  the  pretended  victory)  fcarcVXcoi^,  c^  r^  c^a/ycXta, 
Kak  roip  OTpttrtJaToig  iraprjyytCKe  iti7rvo7rot€i<rOai  xal  rots  €iifr6poi$,  rii 
Xprjfurra  ctmmi^  €y$€fA€vcvg  €s  to,  nXdia  on-oirXctv  €S  Xlov,  ^v  dc  to 
wrtvfia  oUpiov,  Koi  ras  rpLriptis  r^v  rdxi(rTriV'  Avrhs  de  r6  fr^^hv 
os^ycv  is  TTjp  MfiBvfivriv,  ri  (rrpar^Trt^v  ip.vpr]<ras.  Kovwy  d<  ica^cX- 
Kviras  ras  vavs,  eircl  ot  re  iroXifuoi  airodcdpcucccray,  neat  6  av€fxos  cv- 
dtair€pof  ffv,  anairn)a'as  rols  'A^voiots  ijhri  avrjyfjJwots  cue  t&p  'Apyt- 
wovciaVy  ^<f)pacrt  r^  nepl  'EreoviKov, 

One  sees  by  the  expression  used  by  Xenophon  respecting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Konon — that  he  went  out  of  the  harbour  "as  soon  as  the 
wind  became  calmer" — that  it  blew  a  strong  wind^  though  in  a  direction 
&TOurable  to  carry  the  fleet  of  Eteonikus  to  Chios.  Konon  was  under 
no  particular  motive  to  go  out  immediately :  he  could  afford  to  wait 
until  the  wind  became  quite  calm.  The  important  fact  is,  that  m-ind 
and  weather  were  perfectly  compatible  with,  indeed  even  favourable  to, 
the  escape  of  the  Peloponneman  fleet  from  MityUnS  to  Chios. 
VOL.  VIII.  S 
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any  generous  Athenian  seaman ,  still  less  a  respon- 
sible officer,  from  saving  his  comrades  exposed  on 
the  wrecks  near  Arginnsae.    Least  of  all  was  it  such 
as  ought  to  have  hindered  the  attempt  to  save  them 
— even  if  such  attempt  had  proved  unsuccessful. 
And  here  the  gravity  of  the  sin  consists^  in  having 
remained  inactive  while  the  brave  men  on  the  wrecks 
were  left  to  be  drowned.    AU  this  reasoning,  too, 
assumes  the  fleet  to  have  been  already  brought  back 
to  its  moorings  at  Arginusae ;  discussing  only  how 
much  was  practicable  to  effect  after  that  moment, 
and  leaving  untouched  the  no  less  important  ques- 
tion, why  the  drowning  men  were  not  picked  up 
before  the  fleet  went  back  ? 
Feelings  of       I  havc  thought  it  right  to  go  over  these  considera- 
nian  public  tions,  indispensablc  to  the  fair  appreciation  of  so 
^^ItoSd    memorable  an  event — in  order  that  the  reader  may 
A^l-de-    understand  the  feelings  of  the  assembly  and  the  pub- 
drion  ad.    lie  of  Athens,  when  the  generals  stood  before  them. 

journed  to  .  /. 

afutqre  rcbuttiug  the  accusations  of  TheramenSs  and  re- 
"**"  ^'  criminating  in  their  turn  against  him.  The  assem- 
bly had  before  them  the  grave  and  deplorable  fact, 
that  several  hundreds  of  brave  seamen  had  been 
suffered  to  drown  on  the  wrecks,  without  the  least 
effort  to  rescue  them.  In  explanation  of  this  fact, 
they  had  not  only  no  justification,  at  once  undisputed 
and  satisfactory — but  not  even  any  straightforward, 
consistent,  and  uncontradicted  statement  of  facts. 
There  were  discrepancies  among  the  generals  them- 
selves, comparing  their  official  with  their  unofficial, 
as  well  as  with  their  present  statements — and  con- 
tradictions between  them  and  TheramenSs,  each 
having  denied  the  sufficiency  of  the  storm  as  a  vin- 
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dication  for  the  neglect  imputed  to  the  other.  It 
was  impossible  that  the  assembly  could  be  satisfied 
to  acquit  the  generals,  on  such  a  presentation  of  the 
case ;  nor  could  they  well  know  how  to  apportion 
the  blame  between  them  and  Theramen^s.  The  re- 
latives of  the  men  left  to  perish  would  be  doubtless 
in  a  state  of  violent  resentment  against  one  or  other 
of  the  two,  perhaps  against  both.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  could  hardly  have  been  the  sufficiency 
of  their  defence — it  must  have  been  rather  the  ap- 
parent generosity  of  their  conduct  towards  Thera- 
mends,  in  formally  disavowing  all  charge  of  neglect 
against  him,  though  he  had  advanced  a  violent 
charge  against  them — which  produced  the  result 
that  we  read  in  Xenophon.  The  defence  of  the 
generals  was  listened  to  with  favour  and  seemed 
likely  to  prevail  with  the  majority  ^  Many  indivi- 
duals present  offered  themselves  as  bail  for  the  gene- 
rals, in  order  that  the  latter  might  be  liberated  from 
custody :  but  the  debate  had  been  so  much  prolonged 
(we  see  from  hence  that  there  must  have  been  a 
great  deal  of  speaking)  that  it  was  now  dark,  so  that 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  5-7*  lArrh  dc  ravra  oi  arpartfyoX  Ppax^a 
^Koaros  awtXcyficaTo,  ov  ykp  irpoMBij  <rff>ia-i  X&yos  koto,  rov  v6fiov 

TouMvra  Xeyovreg  IftrttBoif  top  drjfiop.  The  imperfect  tense  t[w€iBov 
must  be  noticed :  ''  they  were  persuading,'*  or  seemed  in  the  way  to 
pertmade,  the  people :  not  tv^itrav  the  aorist^  which  wouLd  mean  that 
they  actually  did  satisfy  the  people. 

The  first  words  here  cited  firom  Xenophon  do  not  imply  that  the 
generals  were  checked  or  abridged  in  their  liberty  of  speaking  before 
the  public  assembly,  but  merely  that  no  judicial  trial  and  defence  were 
granted  to  them.  In  judicial  defence,  the  person  accused  had  a  mea- 
sured time  for  defence  (by  the  clepsydra  or  water-clock)  allotted  to 
him,  during  which  no  one  could  interrupt  him ;  a  time  doubtless  much 
longer  than  any  single  speaker  would  be  permitted  to  occupy  in  the 
public  assembly. 

s2 
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no  vote  could  be  taken,  because  the  show  of  hands 
was  not  distinguishable.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
that  the  whole  decision  should  be  adjourned  until 
another  assembly;  but  that  in  the  meantime  the 
senate  should  meet  to  consider  what  would  be  the 
proper  mode  of  trying  and  judging  the  generals — 
and  should  submit  a  proposition  to  that  effect. 
Occurrence  It  80  chauced,  that  immediately  after  this  first 
tiyaiof^*'  assembly,  during  the  interval  before  the  meeting  of 
Sj^^af"  the  senate  or  the  holding  of  the  second  assembly, 
wkmnit  ^h®  three  days  of  the  solemn  annual  festival  called 
of  the  Ionic  Apaturia  intervened;  early  days  in  the  mouth  of 
October.  This  was  the  characteristic  festival  of  the 
Ionic  race ;  handed  down  from  a  period  anterior  to 
the  constitution  of  Kleisthends,  and  to  the  ten  new 
tribes  each  containing  so  many  demes — and  bring- 
ing together  the  citizens  in  their  primitive  unions 
of  family,  gens,  phratry,  &c.,  the  aggregate  of  which 
had  originally  constituted  the  four  Ionic  tribes,  now 
superannuated.  At  the  Apaturia  the  family  cere- 
monies were'gone  through ;  marriages  were  enrolled, 
acts  of  adoption  were  promulgated  and  certified, 
the  names  of  youthful  citizens  first  entered  on  the 
gentile  and  phratric  roll ;  sacrifices  were  jointly  ce- 
lebrated by  these  family  assemblages  to  Zeus  Phra- 
trius,  Athdnd,  and  other  deities,  accompanied  with 
much  festivity  and  enjoyment.  A  solemnity  like 
this,  celebrated  every  year,  naturally  provoked,  in 
each  of  these  little  unions,  questions  of  affectionate 
interest — "Who  are  those  that  were  with  us  last 
year,  but  are  not  here  now  ?  The  absent — where 
are  they  ?     The  deceased — ^where  or  how  did  they 
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die  ?  "  Now  the  crews  of  the  twenty-five  Athenian 
triremes,  lost  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  (at  least  all 
those  among  them  who  were  freemen)  had  been 
members  of  some  one  of  these  family  unions,  and 
were  missed  on  this  occasion.  The  answer  to  the 
above  inquiry,  in  their  case,  would  be  one  alike 
melancholy  and  revolting — **  They  fought  like  brave 
men  and  had  their  full  share  in  the  victory :  their 
trireme  was  broken,  disabled,  and  made  a  wreck,  in 
the  battle :  aboard  this  wreck  they  were  left  to  perish, 
while  their  victorious  generals  and  comrades  made 
not  the  smallest  eflPort  to  preserve  them."  To  hear 
this  about  fathers,  brothers,  and  friends — and  to 
hear  it  in  the  midst  of  a  sympathising  family  circle 
— ^was  well-calculated  to  stir  up  an  agony  of  shame, 
sorrow,  and  anger,  united  ;« an  intolerable  sentiment, 
which  required  as  a  satisfaction,  and  seemed  even 
to  impose  as  a  duty,  the  punishment  of  those  who 
had  left  these  brave  comrades  to  perish.  Many 
of  the  gentile  unions,  in  spite  of  the  usually  festive 
and  cheerful  character  of  the  Apaturia,  were  so  ab- 
sorbed by  this  sentiment,  that  they  clothed  them- 
selves in  black  garments  and  shaved  their  heads  in 
token  of  mourning,  resolving  to  present  themselves 
in  this  guise  at  the  coming  assembly,  and  to  appease 
the  manes  of  their  abandoned  kinsmen  by  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  procure  retribution  on  the  generals*. 

Xenophon  in  his  narrative  describes  this  burst  of  Bunt  of 
feeling  at  the  Apaturia  as  false  and  factitious,  and  J^t? Apa*^ 
the  men  in  mourning  as  a  number  of  hired  impos-  JJJIJ^IIe. 

'  Lysias  puts  into  one  of  his  orations  a  similar  expression  respecting  ^"'*^h*^ 
the  feeting  at  Athens  towards  these  generals — fiyovfitvot  xp^vm  rg  t»v 
TtBufw-av  dpnj   trap    iKtivtov  biicrjv  XajSfiv — Lysias  cont.   Eratosth. 
..37. 
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tors,  got  up  by  the  artifices  of  Therain£nes\  to  de- 
stroy the  generals.  But  the  case  was  one  in  which 
no  artifice  was  needed.     The  universal  and  self- 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7»  8.  Ol  odv  ir€pX  rhv  Stfpafumjv  vap€a'K€vatray 
avBp&irovi  fitXava  ifidna  t\ovTas,  Koi  iv  XP^  KtKapfitvovs  iroX- 
\oifs  €P  ravTji  rj  ioprj,  mi  trpb^  rijv  iKKhja-uxy  tfKoieVf  &i  drj  fvy- 
yfvtis  (ipr€s  T&v  airoXtfXdrwv. 

Here  I  adopt  substantially  the  statement  of  Diodoros^  who  gives  a 
juster  and  more  natural  description  of  the  proceeding ;  representing  it 
as  a  spontaneous  action  of  mournful  and  vindictive  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  kinsmen  of  the  deceased  (xiii.  101). 

Other  historians  of  Greece,  Dr.  Thirlwall  not  excepted  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
ch.  XXX.  vol.  iv.  p.  117-125),  follow  Xenophon  on  this  point.  They 
treat  the  intense  sentiment  against  the  generals  at  Athens  as  ''popular 
prejudices  " — "  excitement  produced  by  the  artifices  of  Theramen^  " 
(Dr.  Thirlwall,  p.  117-124).  "Theramen^s  (he  says)  hired  a  great 
number  of  persons  to  attend  the  festival,  dressed  in  black,  and  with 
their  heads  shaven,  as  mourning  for  kinsmen  whom  they  had  lost  in 
the  sea-fight." 

Yet  Dr.  Thirlwall  speaks  of  the  narrative  of  Xenophon  in  the  most 
unfavourable  terms ;  and  certainly  in  terms  no  worse  than  it  deserves 
(see  p.  116,  the  note) — '*  It  looks  as  if  Xenophon  had  purposely  tn- 
volved  the  whole  affair  in  obscurity."  Compare  also  p.  123,  where  his 
criticism  is  equally  severe. 

I  have  little  scruple  in  deserting  the  narrative  of  Xenophon  (of  which 
I  think  as  meanly  as  Dr.  Thirlwall),  so  far  as  to  supply  (without  con- 
tradicting any  of  his  main  allegations)  an  omission  which  I  consider 
i»pital  and  preponderant.  I  accept  his  account  of  what  actually  passed 
at  the  festival  of  the  Apaturia,  but  I  deny  his  statement  of  the  man- 
ceuvres  of  Theramen^  as  the  producing  cause. 

Most  of  the  obscurity  which  surrounds  these  proceedings  at  Athens 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  intense  and 
spontaneous  emotion  which  the  desertion  of  the  men  on  the  wrecks 
was  naturally  calculated  to  produce  on  the  public  mind.  It  would  (in 
my  judgement)  have  been  unaccountable  if  such  an  efiect  had  not  been 
produced,  quite  apart  from  aU  instigations  of  Theramen^s.  The  mo- 
ment that  we  recognise  this  capital  fiict,  the  series  of  transactions 
becomes  comparatively  perspicuous  and  explicable. 

Dr.  Thirlwall,  as  well  as  Sievers  (Commentat.  de  Xenophontis  Hel- 
len. p.  26-i30),  supposes  Theramen^  to  have  acted  in  concert  with  the 
oligarchical  party,  in  making  use  of  this  incident  to  bring  about  the 
ruin  of  generals  odious  to  them — several  of  whom  were  connected  viith 
Alkibiad^s.  I  confess  that  I  see  nothing  to  countenance  this  idea  :  but 
at  all  events,  the  cause  here  named  is  only  secondary — not  the  grand 
and  dominant  fact  of  the  moment. 
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acting  stimulants  of  intense  human  sympathy  stand 
here  so  prominently  marked,  that  it  is  not  simply 
superfluous  but  even  misleading,  to  look  behind  for 
the  gold  and  machinations  of  a  political  instigator. 
Theramen^s  might  do  all  that  he  could  to  turn  the 
public  displeasure  against  the  generals,  and  to  pre- 
vent it  from  turning  against  himself:  it  is  also  cer- 
tain that  he  did  much  to  annihilate  their  defence. 
He  may  thus  have  had  some  influence  in  directing 
the  sentiment  against  them,  but  he  could  have  had 
little  or  none  in  creating  it.  Nay,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  no  factitious  agency  of  this  sort 
could  ever  have  prevailed  on  the  Athenian  public  to 
desecrate  such  a  festival  as  the  Apaturia  by  all  the 
insignia  of  mourning.  If  they  did  so,  it  could  only 
have  been  through  some  internal  emotion  alike 
spontaneous  and  violent,  such  as  the  late  event 
was  well-calculated  to  arouse. 

Moreover,  what  can  be  more  improbable  than  the 
allegation  that  a  great  number  of  men  were  hired  to 
personate  the  fathers  or  brothers  of  deceased  Athe- 
nian citizens,  all  well-known  to  their  really  surviving 
kinsmen  ?  What  more  improbable  than  the  story 
that  numbers  of  men  would  suffer  themselves  to  be 
hired,  not  merely  to  put  on  black  clothes  for  the  day, 
which  might  be  taken  ofi*  in  the  evening — but  also 
to  shave  their  heads,  thus  stamping  upon  them- 
selves an  ineffaceable  evidence  of  the  fraud,  until 
the  hair  had  grown  again  ?  That  a  cunning  man, 
like  TheramenSs,  should  thus  distribute  his  bribes 
to  a  number  of  persons,  all  presenting  naked  heads 
which  testified  his  guilt,  when  there  were  real  kins- 
men surviving  to  prove  the  fact  of  personation? 
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That  having  done  this,  he  should  never  be  arraigned 
or  accused  for  it  afterwards, — neither  during  the 
prodigious  reaction  of  feeling  which  took  place  after 
the  condemnation  of  the  generals,  which  Xenophon 
himself  so  strongly  attests,  and  which  fell  so  heavily 
upon  Kallixenus  and  others — nor  by  his  bitter  enemy 
Kritias  under  the  government  of  the  Thirty  ?  Not 
only  Theramends  is  never  mentioned  as  having  been 
afterwards  accused,  but  for  aught  that  appears,  be 
preserved  his  political  influence  and  standing,  with 
little,  if  any,  abatement.  This  is  one  forcible  reason 
among  many  others,  for  disbelieving  the  bribes  and 
the  all-pervading  machinations  which  Xenophon 
represents  him  as  having  put  forth,  in  order  to 
procure  the  condemnation  of  the  generals.  His 
speaking  in  the  first  public  assembly,  and  his  nu- 
merous partisans  voting  in  the  second,  doubtless 
contributed  much  to  that  result — and  by  his  own 
desire.  But  to  ascribe  to  his  bribes  and  intrigues 
the  violent  and  overruling  emotion  of  the  Athenian 
public,  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  supposition  alike  un- 
natural and  preposterous  both  with  regard  to  them 
and  with  regard  to  him. 
Propwition       When  the  senate  met,  after  the  Apaturia,  to  dis- 

ofKalhxe-  /-  ,     , 

nu8  in  the    Charge  the  duty  confided  to  it  by  the  last  public  as- 

against  the   scmbly,  of  determining  in  what  manner  the  generals 

Sdopted"    should  be  judged,  and  submitting  their  opinion  for 

Stted  to      **^®  consideration  of  the  next  assembly — the  senator 

the  public     Kallixenus  (at  the  instigation  of  Theramen6s,  if 

Xenophon  is  to  be  believed)  proposed,  and  the  ma- 

jority  of  the  senate  adopted,  the  following  resolution : 

"  The  Athenian  people,  having  already  heard  in  the 

previous  assembly,  both  the  accusation  and  the  de- 
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fence  of  the  generals,  shall  at  once  come  to  a  vote 
on  the  subject  by  tribes.  For  each  tribe  two  urns 
shall  be  placed,  and  the  herald  of  each  tribe  shall 
proclaim — ^All  citizens  who  think  the  generals  guilty 
for  not  having  rescued  the  warriors  who  had  con- 
quered in  the  battle,  shall  drop  their  pebbles  into 
the  foremost  urn  ;  all  who  think  otherwise,  into  the 
hindmost.  Should  the  generals  be  pronounced 
guilty,  (by  the  result  of  the  voting,)  they  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  Eleven,  and  punished  with  death ; 
their  property  shall  be  confiscated,  the  tenth  part 
being  set  apart  for  the  goddess  Athdnd\''  One  sin- 
gle vote  was  to  embrace  the  case  of  all  the  eight 
generals^. 

The  unparalleled  burst  of  mournful  and  vindic-  injustice  of 
tive  feeling  at  the  festival  of  the  Apaturia,  extending  lion,— by " 
by  contagion  from  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  fheg^erais 
many  other  citizens — and  the  probability  thus  ere-  of^^ecua- 

•'  r  J  tomary  se- 

ated that  the  coming  assembly  would  sanction  the  c"rit>«  ft« 

most  violent  measures  against  the  generals — ^pro-  mai. 
bably  emboldened  Kallixenus  to  propose  and  K^ndnw! 
prompted  the  senate  to  adopt,  this  deplorable  reso- 
lution. As  soon  as  the  assembly  met,  it  was  read 
and  moved  by  Kallixenus  himself,  as  coming  from 
the  senate  in  discharge  of  the  commission  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  people. 

It  was  heard  by  a  large  portion  of  the  assembly 
with  well-merited  iodignation.  Its  enormity  con- 
sisted in  breaking  through  the  established  consti- 
tutional maxims  and  judicial  practices  of  the  Athe- 
nian democracy.  It  deprived  the  accused  generals 
of  all  fair  trial,  alleging,  with  a  mere  faint  pretence 
of  truth  which  was  little  better  than  utter  false- 

»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  8,  9.  '  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i.  7,  34. 
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hood,  that  their  defence  as  well  as  their  accusa- 
tion had  been  heard  in  the  preceding  assembly. 
Now  there  has  been  no  people,  ancient  or  modem, 
in  whose  view  the  formalities  of  judicial  trial  were 
habitually  more  sacred  and  indispensable  than  in 
that  of  the  Athenians — formalities  including  ample 
notice  beforehand  to  the  accused  party,  with  a 
measured  and  sufficient  space  of  time  for  him  to 
make  his  defence  before  the  Dikasts ;  while  those 
Dikasts  were  men  who  had  been  sworn  beforehand 
as  a  body,  yet  were  selected  by  lot  for  each  occasion 
as  individuals.  From  all  these  securities  the  gene* 
rals  were  now  to  be  debarred,  and  submitted,  for 
their  lives,  honours,  and  fortunes,  to  a  simple  vote 
of  the  unsworn  public  assembly,  without  hearing  or 
defence.  Nor  was  this  all.  One  single  vote  was 
to  be  taken  in  condemnation  or  absolution  of  the 
eight  generals  collectively.  Now  there  was  a  rule 
in  Attic  judicial  procedure,  called  the  psephism  of 
Kann6nus  (originally  adopted,  we  do  not  know 
when,  on  the  proposition  of  a  citizen  of  that  name, 
as  a  psephism  or  decree  for  some  particular  case — 
but  since  generalized  into  common  practice,  and 
grown  into  great  prescriptive  reverence),  which 
peremptorily  forbade  any  such  collective  trial  or 
sentence,  and  directed  that  a  separate  judicial  vote 
should  in  all  cases  be  taken  for  or  against  each  ac- 
cused party.  The  psephism  of  Kann6uus,  together 
with  all  the  other  respected  maxims  of  Athenian 
criminal  justice,  was  here  audaciously  trampled 
under  foot\ 

>  I  cannot  concur  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Thirlwall  in 
Appendix  III.  vol.  iv.  p.  501  of  his  History— on  the  subject  of  the 
psephism  of  Kann6nus.    The  view  which  I  give  in  the  text  coincides 
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As  soon  as  the  resolution  was  read  in  the  public 
assembly,  Euryptolemus,  an  intimate  friend  of  the 

with  that  of  the  expositors  generally,  from  whom  Dr.  Thirlwall 
dissents. 

The  psephism  of  Kann6nu8  was  the  only  enactment  at  Athens  which 
made  it  illegal  to  vote  upon  the  case  of  two  accused  persons  at  once. 
This  had  now  grown  into  a  practice  in  the  judicial  proceedings  at 
Athens ;  so  that  two  or  more  prisoners,  who  were  ostensibly  tried  under 
some  other  law,  and  not  under  the  psephism  of  Kanndnus  with  its 
Farious  provisions,  would  yet  have  the  benefit  of  this  its  particular  pro- 
vision— viz.  severance  of  trial. 

In  the  particular  case  before  us,  Euryptolemus  was  thrown  back  to 
i^peal  to  the  psephism  itself;  which  the  senate,  by  a  proposition  un- 
heard-of at  Athens,  proposed  to  contravene.  The  proposition  of  the 
senate  offended  against  the  general  law  in  several  different  ways.  It 
deprived  the  generals  of  trial  before  a  sworn  dikasteiy ;  it  also  deprived 
them  of  the  liberty  of  fuU  defence  during  a  measured  time :  but  £uther, 
it  prescribed  that  they  should  all  be  condemned  or  absolved  by  one  and 
the  same  vote,  and  in  this  last  respect  it  sinned  against  the  psephism  of 
Kann6nus.  Euryptolemus  in  his  speech,  endeavouring  to  persuade  an 
exasperated  assembly  to  reject  the  proposition  of  the  senate  and  adopt 
the  psephism  of  Kann6nus  as  the  basis  of  the  trial,  very  prudently 
dwells  upon  the  severe  provisions  of  the  psephism,  and  artfully  slurs 
over  what  he  principally  aims  at,  the  severance  of  the  trials,  by  offering 
his  relative  PeriklSs  to  be  tried  first  The  words  dixa  tKaorop  (sect.  37) 
appear  to  me  to  be  naturally  construed  with  Kara  t6  KcuvAvov  •^<f>ia'iia, 
^  they  are  by  most  commentators,  though  Dr.  Thirlwall  dissents  from  it. 
It  is  certain  that  this  was  the  capital  feature  of  illegality,  among  many, 
which  the  proposition  of  the  senate  presented — I  mean  the  judging  and 
condemning  all  the  generals  by  one  vote.  It  was  upon  this  point  that 
the  amendment  of  Euryptolemus  was  taken,  and  that  the  obstinate  resist- 
ance of  SokratSs  turned  (Plato,  Apol.  20;  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  1,  18). 

Farther,  Dr.  ThirlwaU,  in  assigning  what  he  believes  to  have  been 
the  real  tenor  of  the  psephism  of  Kann6nus,  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  misled  by  the  Scholiast  in  his  interpretation  of  the  much-discussed 
passage  of  Aristophanes,  Ekklezias.  1089  : — 

Tovrl  r&  vpayfjM  Kara  t6  Kavv&pov  a'a<f>w 
'9rrf<f>ia'fia,  Pw€lv  dti  /ic  Bidktkrffi/jJpov, 
n&s  oZv  duca»r€LV  dfKfxyrepas  Bwrftrofiai ; 
Upon  which  Dr.  ThirlwaU  observes — ''that  the  young  man  is  com- 
paring his  plight  to  that  of  a  culprit,  who,  under  the  decree  of  Cannd- 
nus,  was  placed  at  the  bar  held  by  a  person  on  each  side.   In  this  sense 
the  Greek  SchoUast,  though  his  words  are  corrupted,  clearly  understood 
the  passage." 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Scholiast  understood  the  words  com- 
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generals,  denounced  it  as  grossly  illegal  and  un- 
constitutional;  presenting  a  notice  of  indictment 
against  Kallixenus,  under  the  Graphd  Paranom6n, 
for  having  proposed  a  resolution  of  that  tenor.  Se- 
veral other  citizens  supported  the  notice  of  indict- 
ment, which  according  to  the  received  practice  of 
Athens,  would  arrest  the  farther  progress  of  the 
measure  until  the  trial  of  its  proposer  had  been  con- 
summated. Nor  was  there  ever  any  proposition 
made  at  Athens,  to  which  the  Graphd  Paranomdn 
more  closely  and  righteously  applied. 

But  the  numerous  partisans  of  Kallixenus — espe- 
cially the  men  who  stood  by  in  habits  of  mourning, 
with  shaven  heads,  agitated  with  sad  recollections 
and  thirst  of  vengeance — were  in  no  temper  to  re- 
spect this  constitutional  impediment  to  the  discus- 

pletely  wrong.  The  young  man  in  Aristophanes  does  not  compare  his 
situation  with  that  of  the  culprit,  but  with  that  of  the  dikastery  which 
tried  culprits.  The  psephism  of  Kann6nus  directed  that  each  defend- 
ant should  be  triefd  separately :  accordingly,  if  it  happened  that  two 
defendants  were  presented  for  trial,  and  were  both  to  be  tried  without 
a  moment's  delay,  the  dikastery  could  only  effect  this  object  by  dividing 
itself  into  two  halves  or  portions ;  which  was  perfectly  practicable  (whe- 
ther often  practised  or  not),  as  it  was  a  numerous  body.  By  doing  this 
{Kpiv€iv  duikfXrffifitvov)  it  could  try  both  the  defendants  at  once;  but  in 
no  other  way, 

Now  the  young  man  in  Aristophanes  compares  himself  to  the  dika- 
stery thus  circumstanced ;  which  comparison  is  signified  by  the  pun  of 
/Stvctv  dia\€\r)fifitvov  in  place  of  Kpiv€w  dioXcXv^/i/icvov.  He  js  assailed 
by  two  obtrusive  and  importunate  customers,  neither  of  whom  will  wait 
until  the  other  has  been  served.  Accordingly  he  says — "  Clearly  I  ought 
to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  like  a  dikastery  acting  under  the  psephism 
of  Kann6nus,  to  deal  with  this  matter :  yet  how  shall  I  be  able  to  serve 
both  at  once?" 

This  I  conceive  to  be  the  proper  explanation  of  the  passage  in  Ari- 
stophanes ;  and  it  affords  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  that 
which  is  generally  received  as  purport  of  the  psephism  of  Kann6nus. 
The  Scholiast  appears  to  me  to  have  puzzled  himself,  and  to  have  mis- 
led everyone  else. 
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sion  of  what  bad  already  been  passed  by  tbe  senate. 
They  loudly  clamoured  that ''  it  was  intolerable  to  see 
a  small  knot  of  citizens  thus  hindering  the  assembled 
people  from  doing  what  they  chose: "  and  one  of  their 
number,  Lykiskus,  even  went  so  far  as  to  threaten 
that  those  who  tendered  the  indictment  against 
Kallixenus  should  be  judged  by  the  same  vote  along 
with  the  generals,  if  they  would  not  let  the  assembly 
proceed  to  consider  and  determine  on  the  motion 
just  read^  The  excited  disposition  of  the  large  party 
thus  congregated,  farther  inflamed  by  this  menace  of 
Lykiskus,  was  wound  up  to  its  highest  pitch  by  va- 
rious other  speakers ;  especially  by  one,  who  stood 
forward  and  said — **  Athenians,  I  was  myself  a 
wrecked  man  in  the  battle :  I  escaped  only  by  get- 
ting upon  an  empty  meal-tub ;  but  my  comrades, 
perishing  on  the  wrecks  near  me,  implored  me,  if  I 
should  myself  be  saved,  to  make  known  to  the 
Athenian  people,  that  their  generals  had  abandoned 
to  death  warriors  who  had  bravely  conquered  in  be- 
half of  their  country."  Even  in  the  most  tranquil 
state  of  the  public  mind,  such  a  communication  of 
the  last  words  of  these  drowning  men  reported  by  an 
ear-witness,  would  have  been  heard  with  emotion ; 
but  under  the  actual  predisposing  excitement,  it  went 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7.  T6p  dc  KaXXl^tvov  wpoa-tKoKea'avro  irapdvofia 
^ftaa-Koyrts  (vyycypa^cVat,  'Evpvnr6k€fji4s  re  Ka\  SKXot  runts'  rod  de  drjfiov 
tpto\  ravra  iwQVOVv  rh  tt  rikriBos  €P6a,  d€iv6v  civai,  cZ  firf  nt  td<r€i 
t6p  d^/AOV  irpdrrtiv,  t  &v  fiovXrjrai.  Kai  inl  rovrois  thrdirros  Av» 
KiVKOV,  «xl  TOVToxfs  T^  ovrg  ^^7^^  Kpiv€(r6cu,  §ir€p  Koi  Toifs  arpoTTjYovs, 
ihv  iiff  d<l>&a'i  Trjv  tKuXTja-lap,  lir€$opvfif}a'€  waKufS  dijfiof,  koI  ^voy. 
KOtr^aeof  d<f>uvai  rhs  Kkri<rtis» 

AU  this  violence  is  directed  to  the  special  object  of  getting  the  pro- 
position discussed  and  decided  on  by  the  assembly,  in  spite  of  consti- 
tutional obstacles. 
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to  the  inmost  depth  of  the  hearers*  soals,  and  marked 
the  generals  as  doomed  men  \  Doubtless  there  were 
other  similar  statements,  not  expressly  mentioned 
to  us,  bringing  to  view  the  same  fact  in  other  ways, 
and  all  contributing  to  aggravate  the  violence  of  the 
public  manifestations ;  which  at  length  reached  such 
a  point,  that  Euryptolemus  was  forced  to  withdraw 
his  notice  of  indictment  against  KalUxenus. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7>  H*  UaprjK&t  dc  ris  is  rfjv  iKKkrftriap  <fM(rK<ov, 
€ir\  rcvxovr  aX.<f>ir»v  ir^Brjvai*  ^triOT^XXctF  d'  avr^  rovs  OTroKkvfUpoutt 
iiof  o-€»$^f  cmayytTkai  r^  ^9/^*  ^*  ol  urpofnjyoi  ovk  avctXopro  rovs 
dpUrrovs  imip  rrjs  narpidos  y€voiUvcvs. 

I  venture  to  say  that  there  ia  nothing,  in  the  whole  compass  of 
ancient  oratoiy,  more  full  of  genuine  pathos  and  more  profoundly  im- 
pressive, than  this  simple  incident  and  speech ;  though  recounted  in 
the  most  hold  manner,  by  an  unfriendly  and  contemptuous  advocate. 

Tet  the  whole  effect  of  it  is  lost,  because  the  habit  is  to  dismiss 
everything  which  goes  to  inculpate  the  generals,  and  to  justify  the 
vehement  emotion  of  the  Athenian  public,  as  if  it  was  mere  stage  trick 
and  falsehood.  Dr.  Thirlwall  goes  even  beyond  Xenophon  when  he 
says  (p.  119,  vol.  iv.) — "A  man  was  brouglU  forward,  who  pretended 
he  had  been  preserved  by  clinging  to  a  meal-barrel,  and  that  his  com- 
rades/' &c.     So  Mr.  Mitford— "  A  man  was  produced/*  &c.  (p.  347.) 

Now  vap^\$€  does  not  mean  "he  was  brought  forward i"  it  is  a 
common  word  employed  to  signify  one  who  comes  forward  to  speak  in 
the  public  assembly  (see  Thucyd.  iii.  44,  and  the  participle  ir<ip€\$»p  in 
numerous  places). 

Next,  4>otrK»v,  while  it  sometimes  means  pretending,  sometimes  also 
means  simply  qfirming:  Xenophon  does  not  guarantee  the  matter 
affirmed,  but  neither  does  he  pronounce  it  to  be  false.  He  uses 
^icurKMv  in  various  cases  where  he  himself  agrees  with  the  fact  affirmed 
(see  Hellen.  i.  7,  12 ;  Memorab.  i.  2,  29 ;  Cyropced.  viii.  3,  41 ;  Plato, 
Ap.  Socr.  c.  6.  p.  21). 

The  people  of  Athens  heard  and  fhUy  believed  this  deposition;  nor 
do  I  see  any  reason  why  an  historian  of  Greece  should  disbelieve  it. 
There  ii  nothing  in  the  assertion  of  this  man  which  is  at  all  improba- 
ble; nay,  more,  it  is  plain  that  several  such  incidents  must  have  hap- 
pened. If  we  take  the  smallest  pains  to  expand  in  our  imaginations 
the  details  connected  with  this  painfully  interesting  crisis  at  Athens, 
we  shall  see  that  numerous  stories  of  the  same  affecting  character  must 
have  been  in  circulation — doubtless  many  false,  but  many  also  per- 
fectly true. 
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Now  however  a  new  form  of  resistance  sprung  The  Pryta- 
up,  still  preventing  the  proposition  from  being  taken  to  put  the 
into  consideration  by  the  assembly.     Some  of  the  the?r  ©^ 
Prytanes — or  senators  of  the  presiding  tribe,  on  5JJi5Ju°ed, 
that  occasion  the  tribe  Antiochis — the  legal  presi-  Jj^j*^^'^* 
dents  of  the  assembly,  refused  to  entertain  or  put  sokratet. 
the  question ;  which,  being  illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional, not  only  inspired  them  with  aversion,  but 
also  rendered  them  personally  open  to  penalties. 
Kallixenus  employed  against  them  the  same  menaces 
which  Lykiskus  had  uttered  against  Euryptolemus : 
he  threatened,  amidst  encouraging  clamour  from 
many  persons  in  the  assembly,  to  include  them  in 
the  same  accusation  with  the  generals.     So  intimi- 
dated were  the  Prytanes  by  the  incensed  manifes- 
tations of  the  assembly,  that  all  of  them,  except  one, 
relinquished  their  opposition,  and  agreed  to  put  the 
question.     The  single  obstinate  Prytanis,  whose  re- 
fusal no  menace  could  subdue,  was  a  man  whose 
name  we  read  with  peculiar  interest,  and  in  whom 
an  impregnable  adherence  to  law  and  duty  was  only 
one  among  many  other  titles  to  reverence.     It  was 
the  philosopher  Sokratds  ;  on  this  trying  occasion, 
once  throughout  a  life  of  seventy  years,  discharging 
a  political  office,  among  the  fifty  senators  taken  by 
lot  from  the  tribe  Antiochis.     Sokratds  could  not 
be  induced  to  withdraw  his  protest,  so  that  the  ques- 
tion was  ultimately  put  by  the  remaining  Prytanes 
without  his  concurrence  \     It  should  be  observed 

^  Xenoph.  Helkn.  i.  7»  14,  16 ;  Plato,  Apol.  Socr.  c.  20 ;  Xenoph. 
Memor.  i.  1,  18;  iv.  4,  2. 

In  the  passage  of  the  Memorabilia,  Xenophon  says  that  Sokrat^  was 
Epistat^,  or  presiding  Prytanis  for  that  actual  day.  In  the  Hellenica, 
he  only  reckons  him  as  one  among  the  Prytanes.    It  can  hardly  be 
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that  his  resistance  did  not  imply  any  opinion  as  to 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  generals,  but  applied 
simply  to  the  illegal  and  unconstitutional  proposi- 
tion now  submitted  for  determining  their  fate ;  a  pro- 
position,  which  he  must  already  have  opposed  once 
before,  in  his  capacity  of  member  of  the  senate. 

The  constitutional  impediments  having  been  thus 
violently  overthrown,  the  question  was  regularly 
put  by  the  Prytanes  to  the  assembly.  At  once  the 
clamorous  outcry  ceased,  and  those  who  had  raised 
it  resumed  their  behaviour  of  Athenian  citizens — 
patient  hearers  of  speeches  and  opinions  directly 
opposed  to  their  own.  Nothing  is  more  deserving 
of  notice  than  this  change  of  demeanour.  The 
champions  of  the  men  drowned  on  the  wrecks  had 
resolved  to  employ  as  much  force  as  was  required 
to  eliminate  those  preliminary  constitutional  objec- 
tions, in  themselves  indisputable,  which  precluded 
the  discussion.  But  so  soon  as  the  discussion  was 
once  begun,  they  were  careiful  not  to  give  to  the 
resolution  the  appearance  of  being  carried  by  force. 
Euryptolemus,  the  personal  friend  of  the  generals, 
was  allowed  not  only  to  move  an  amendment  nega- 
tiving the  proposition  of  Kallixenus,  but  also  to 
develope  it  in  a  long  speech,  which  Xenophon  sets 
before  us*. 

His  speech  is  one  of  great  skill  and  judgment  in 
reference  to  the  case  before  him  and  to  the  temper 


accounted  certaiii  that  he  was  Epistat^s — the  rather  as  this  same  pass- 
age of  the  Memorabiha  is  inaccurate  on  another  point :  it  names  nine 
generals  as  having  been  condemned,  instead  of  eight, 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  16.  Mcrc^  dc  ravra,  (that  is,  after  the  cries 
and  threats  above  recounted)  dvapw  £vpvirr($Xcfior  Tk€(€v  vtrip  tS» 
vrparrfy&v  ra^,  &c. 
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of  the  assembly.  Beginning  with  a  gentle  censure 
on  his  friends  the  generals  Perikl^s  and  Diomedon, 
for  having  prevailed  on  their  colleagues  to  abstain 
from  mentioning,  in  their  first  official  letter,  the 
orders  given  to  Theramends, — he  represented  them 
as  now  in  danger  of  becoming  victims  to  the  base 
conspiracy  of  the  latter,  and  threw  himself  upon  the 
justice  of  the  people  to  grant  them  a  fair  trial.  He 
besought  the  people  to  take  full  time  to  instruct 
themselves  before  they  pronounced  so  solemn  and 
irrevocable  a  sentence — to  trust  only  to  their  own 
judgment,  but  at  the  same  time  to  take  security  that 
judgment  should  be  pronounced  after  full  informa- 
tion and  impartial  hearing — and  thus  to  escape  that 
bitter  and  unavailing  remorse  which  would  otherwise 
surely  follow.  He  proposed  that  the  generals  should 
be  tried  each  separately,  according  to  the  psephisra 
of  Kann6nus — with  proper  notice,  and  ample  time 
allowed  for  the  defence  as  well  as  for  the  accusa- 
tion  ;  but  that  if  found  guilty,  they  should  suffer 
the  heaviest  and  most  disgraceful  penalties — his 
own  relation  Perikl^s  the  first.  This  was  the  only 
%ay  of  striking  the  guilty,  of  saving  the  innocent, 
and  of  preserving  Athens  from  the  ingratitude  and 
impiety  of  condemning  to  death,  without  trial  as 
well  as  contrary  to  law,  generals  who  had  just  ren- 
dered to  her  so  important  a  service.  And  what 
could  the  people  be  afraid  of?  Did  they  fear  lest 
the  power  of  trial  should  slip  out  of  their  hands, — 
that  they  were  so  impatient  to  leap  over  all  the  de- 
lays prescribed  by  the  law* ?    To  the  worst  of  public 

'  It  M  this  accusation  of  "  reckless  hurry'*  (vpturrnui)  which  Pausa- 
VOL.  VIII.  T 
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traitors,  Aristarchus,  they  had  granted  a  day  with 
full  notice  for  trial,  with  all  the  legal  means  for 
making  hie  defence :  and  would  they  now  show  such 
flagrant  contrariety  of  measure  to  victorious  and 
faithful  officers?  *'  Be  not  ye  (he  said)  the  men  to 
act  thus,  Athenians.  The  laws  are  your  own  work ; 
it  is  through  them  that  ye  chiefly  hold  your  great* 
ness :  cherish  them,  and  attempt  not  any  proceed- 
ing without  their  sanction\'* 

Euryptolemus  then  shortly  recapitulated  the  pro- 
ceedings after  the  battle,  with  the  violence  of  the 
storm  which  had  prevented  approach  to  the  wrecks ; 
adding,  that  one  of  the  generals,  now  in  peril,  had 
himself  been  on  board  a  broken  ship,  and  had  only 
escaped  by  a  fortunate  accident^.  Gaining  courage 
from  bis  own  harangue,  he  concluded  by  reminding 
the  Athenians  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  victory,  and 
by  telling  them  that  they  ought  in  justice  to  wreath 
the  brows  of  the  conquerors,  instead  of  following 
those  wicked  advisers  who  pressed  for  their  exe- 
cution®. 

It  is  no  small  proof  of  the  force  of  established 
habits  of  public  discussion,  that  the  men  in  mourn- 
ing and  with  shaven  heads,  who  had  been  a  few  mi- 
nutes before  in  a  state  of  furious  excitement,  should 

nias  brings  against  the  Athenians  in  reference  to  their  behaTiour  towards 
the  six  generals  (yi.  7>  2), 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7>  30.  M^  vyAh  y€,  &  'ABfivaun'  aXK*  iavr&if 
Sirrat  rout  v6fioy£,  di'  ots  fiaXurra  fjjyiaroi  €(rr€,  ^Xdrroircr,  Syrv 
rovr»p  /ifjdip  wpdrrtuf  vtipatrOt, 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7)  35.  rovrnv  bi  fidpTvp€s  ol  trtMvTts  atrh  roO 
avro/Mzrov,  hv  cI;    tS>v    vfimpav  (rrparrfy&v  em   KOTadvoTjt  V€mt  <ra>- 

'  The  speech  is  contained  in  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7>  16-36. 
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patiently  hear  out  a  speech  so  effective  and  so  con- 
flicting with  their  strongest  sentiments  as  this  of 
Euryptolemus.  Perhaps  others  may  have  spoken 
also ;  but  Xenophon  does  not  mention  them.  It  is 
remarkable  that  he  does  not  name  Theramends  as 
taking  any  part  in  this  last  debate. 

The  substantive  amendment  proposed  by  Eury-  ^^  »?>«nd- 
ptolenms  was,  that  the  generals  should  be  tried  each  jected--the 
separately,  according  to  the  psephism  of  Kann6nu8;  SrKdiSe- 
implying  notice  to  be  given  to  each,  of  the  day  of  S^"  ^' 
trial,  and  full  time  for  each  to  defend  himself.     This 
proposition,  as  well  as  that  of  the  senate  moved  by 
Kallixenus,  was  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  as- 
sembly ;  hands  being  separately  held  up,  first  for 
one,  next  for  the  other.     The  Prytanes  pronounced 
the  amendment  of  Euryptolemus  to  be  carried.    But 
a  citizen  named  MeneklSs  impeached  their  decision 
as  wrong  or  invalid,  alleging  seemingly  some  in- 
formality or  trick  in  putting  the  question,  or  perhaps 
erroneous  report  of  the  comparative  show  of  hands. 
We  must  recollect  that  in  this  case  the  Prytanes 
were  declared  partisans.     Feeling  that  they  were 
doing  wrong  in  suffering  so  illegal  a  proposition  as 
that  of  Kallixenus  to  be  put  at  all,  and  that  the 
adoption  of  it  would  be  a  great  public  mischief, 
they  would  hardly  scruple  to  try  and  defeat  it  even 
by  some  unfair  manoeuvre.    But  the  exception  taken 
by  MeneklSs  constrained  them  to  put  the  question 
over  again,  and  they  were  then  obliged  to  pronounce 
that  the  majority  was  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of 
Kallixenus  \ 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7t  38.     Tovr&v  dc  dtaxtipoTovovfjJtfoiP,  t6  ftiv 

t2 
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Theiixge-      That  proposition  was  shortly  afterwards  carried 

nerala  are 

condemned  iato  effcct  by  disposing  the  two  urns  for  each  tribe, 
rated"'  and  collecting  the  votes  of  the  citizens  individually. 
The  condemnatory  vote  prevailed,  and  all  the  eight 
generals  were  thus  found  guilty  ;  whether  by  a  large 
or  a  small  majority,  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
learn,  but  are  not  told.     The  majority  was  com- 

irpcarop  €Kpivav  r^v  "EvprmroKcfiov'  vTrofioaafitvcv  de  McvcieXcovr,  mil 
wdKip  diaxttporovlas  ytvofA^prfs,  ^Kpivav  t^f  riji  fiovKfjs, 

I  cannot  think  that  the  explanation  of  this  passage  given  either  by 
Scbomann  (De  Comitiis  Athen.  part  ii.  1.  p.  160  seq.)  or  by  Meier  and 
Schomann  (Der  Attische  Prozess,  b.  iii.  p.  295 ;  b.  iv.  p.  696)  are  satis- 
factory. The  idea  of  Schomann,  that  in  consequence  of  the  unconquer- 
able resistance  of  SokratSs,  the  voting  upon  this  question  was  postponed 
until  the  next  day,  appears  to  me  completely  inconsistent  with  the  ac- 
count of  Xenophon ;  aud,  though  countenanced  by  a  passage  in  the 
Pseudo-Platonic  dialogue  called  Axiochus  (c.  12),  altogether  loose  and 
untrustworthy.  It  is  plain  to  me  that  the  question  was  put  without  So- 
krat^s,  and  could  be  legally  put  by  the  remaining  Pxytanes,  in  spite  of 
his  resistance.  The  word  vwo^fioa-la  must  doubtless  bear  a  meaning 
somewhat  different  here  to  its  technical  sense  before  the  dikastery ;  and 
different  also,  I  think,  to  the  other  sense  which  Meier  and  Schomann 
ascribe  to  it,  of  a  formal  engagement  to  prtfer  at  some  fiUure  tune  an 
indictment  or  ypa<l>^  irapavofiatv.  It  seems  to  me  here  to  denote,  an 
objection  taken  on  formal  grounds,  and  sustained  by  oath  either  tendered 
or  actually  taken,  to  the  decision  of  the  Prytanes  or  presidents.  These 
latter  had  to  declare  on  which  side  the  show  of  hands  in  the  assembly 
preponderated :  but  there  surely  must  have  been  some  power  of  calling 
in  question  their  decision,  if  they  declared  falsely,  or  if  they  put  the 
question  in  a  treacherous,  perplexing,  or  obscure  manner.  The  Athe- 
nian assembly  did  not  admit  of  an  appeal  to  a  division,  like  the  Spar- 
tan assembly  or  like  the  English  House  of  Commons;  though  there 
were  many  cases  in  which  the  votes  at  Athens  were  taken  by  pebbles 
in  an  urn,  and  not  by  show  of  hands. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  Menekl^s  here  exercised  the  privilege  of 
calling  in  question  the  decision  of  the  Prytanes,  and  constraining  them 
to  take  the  vote  over  again.  He  may  have  alleged  that  they  did  not 
make  it  clearly  understood  which  of  the  two  propositions  was  to  be 
put  to  the  vote  first — that  they  put  the  proposition  of  Kallixenus  first, 
without  giving  due  notice— K)r  perhaps  that  they  misreported  the  num* 
bers.  By  what  followed,  we  see  that  he  had  good  grounds  for  hia 
objection. 
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posed  mostly  of  those  who  acted  under  a  feeling  of 
genuine  resentment  against  the  generals,  but  in  part 
also  of  the  friends  and  partisans  of  TherameDds\  not 
inconsiderable  in  number.  The  six  generals  then 
at  Athens — Perikl^s  (son  of  the  great  statesman  of 
that  name  by  Aspasia),  Diomedon,  Erasinid^s,  Thra- 
syllu8,Lysias,  and  Aristokratds — were  Ihen  delivered 
to  the  Eleven,  and  perished  by  the  usual -draught  of 
hemlock ;  their  property  being  confiscated,  as  the 
decree  of  the  senate  prescribed. 

Respecting  the  condemnation  of  these  unfortu-  i«0«*ticeof 
nate  men,  pronounced  without  any  of  the  recognised  ceeding^ 
tutelary  preliminaries  for  accused  persons,  there  can  Se  demo^ 
be  only  one  opinion.     It  was  an  act  of  violent  injus-  ^xSi 
tice  and  illegality,  deeply  dishonouring  the  men  who  Jl,"/„f®"*'" 
passed  it,  and  the  Athenian  character  generally.    In 
either  case,  whether  the  generals  were  guilty  or  in- 

^  Diodor.  xiii.  101.  In  regard  to  these  two  component  elements  of 
tbe  majority,  I  doubt  not  that  the  statement  of  Diodorus  is  correct. 
But  he  represents,  quite  erroneously,  that  the  generals  were  condemned 
by  the  vote  of  the  assembly,  and  led  off  from  the  assembly  to  execution. 
Tlie  assembly  only  decreed  that  the  subsequent  um-votiug  should  take 
place,  the  result  of  which  was  necessarily  uncertain  beforehand.  Ac- 
cordingly the  speech  which  Diodorus  represents  Diomedon  to  have 
made  in  the  assembly,  after  the  vote  of  the  assembly  had  been  declared, 
cannot  be  true  history : — **  Athenians,  I  wish  that  the  vote  which  you 
baye  just  passed  may  prove  beneficial  to  the  city.  Do  you  take  care  to 
fulfill  those  TOWS  to  Zeus  Soter,  Apollo,  and  the  Venerable  Goddesses, 
under  which  we  gained  our  victory,  since  fortune  has  prevented  us 
from  fulfilling  them  ourselves."  It  is  impossible  that  Diomedon  can 
have  made  a  speech  of  this  nature,  since  he  was  not  then  a  condemned 
man ;  and  after  the  condemnatory  vote,  no  assembly  can  well  have  been 
held ;  since  the  sentence  was  peremptory,  that  the  generals,  if  con- 
demned, should  be  handed  over  to  the  Eleven.  The  sentiment,  how- 
ever, is  one  so  natural  for  Diomedon  to  express,  that  he  may  well  be 
imagined  to  have  said  something  of  the  kind  to  the  presiding  Archon 
or  to  the  Eleven,  though  there  was  no  opportunity  for  saying  it  to  the 
assembled  people. 
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nocent,  such  censure  is  deserved;  for  judicial  precau- 
tions are  dot  less  essential  in  dealing  with  the  guilty 
than  with  the  innocent.    But  it  is  deserved  in  an  ag- 
gravated form,  when  we  consider  that  the  men  against 
whom  such  injustice  was  perpetrated,  had  just  come 
from  achieving  a  glorious  victory.     Against  the  de- 
mocratical  constitution  of  Athens,  it  furnishes  no 
ground  foF  censure — nor  against  the  habits  and  feel- 
ings which  that  constitution  tended  to  implant  in 
the  individual  citizen.     Both  the  one  and  the  other 
strenuously  forbade  the  deed  :  nor  could  the  Athe- 
nians ever  have  so  dishonoured  themselves,  if  they 
had  not,  under  a  momentary  ferocious  excitement, 
risen  in  insurrection  not  less  against  the  forms  of 
their  own  democracy,  than  against  the  most  sacred 
restraints  of  their  habitual  constitutional  morality. 
If  we  wanted  proof  of  this,  the  facts  of  the  im- 
mediate future  would  abundantly  supply  it.     After 
a  short  time  had  elapsed,  every  man  in  Athens 
became  heartily  ashamed  of  the  deed  ^     A  vote  of 
the  public  assembly  was  passed^,  decreeing  that 
those  who  had  misguided  the  people  on  this  occasion 
ought  to  be  brought  to  judicial  trial,  that  Kallixenus 
with  four  others  should  be  among  the  number,  and 
that  bail  should  be  taken  for  their  appearance.   This 
was  accordingly  done,  and  the  parties  were  kept 
under  custody  of  the  sureties  themselves,  who  were 

'  I  translate  here  literally  the  laagaage  of  Sokratds  in  his  Defence 
(Plato>  Apol.  c.  20)— irapai^/M»f,  &s  iv  r^  vcrript^  XP^*^  vatnv  vfjLiv 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  39.  This  vote  of  the  public  assembly  was 
known  at  Athens  by  the  name  of  Probold.  The  assembled  people  dis- 
charged on  this  occasion  an  ante-judicial  function,  something  like  that 
of  a  Grand  Jury. 
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responsible  for  their  appearance  on  the  day  of  trial. 
Bat  presently  both  foreign  misfortunes  and  internal 
sedition  b^an  to  press  too  heavily  on  Athens  to 
leave  any  room  for  other  thoughts,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  next  chapter.  Kallixenus  and  his  accomplices 
found  means  to  escape,  before  the  day  of  trial  ar* 
rived,  and  remained  in  exile  until  after  the  dominion 
of  the  Thirty  and  the  restoration  of  the  democracy. 
Kallixenus  then  returned  under  the  general  amnesty. 
But  the  general  amnesty  protected  him  only  against 
legal  pursuit,  not  against  the  hostile  memory  of  the 
people.  ''Detested  by  all,  he  died  of  hunger" — 
says  Xenophon^ ;  a  memorable  proof  how  much  the 
condemnation  of  these  six  generals  shocked  the 
standing  democratical  sentiment  at  Athens. 

From  what  cause  did  this  temporary  burst  of  causes  of 

the  popular 

wrong  arise,  so  foreign  to  the  habitual  character  of  exdtemenu 
the  people  ?  Even  under  the  strongest  political  pro- 
vocation, and  towards  the  most  hated  traitors,  (as 
Euryptolemus  himself  remarked  by  citing  the  case 
of  Aristarchus,)  after  the  Four  Hundred  as  well  as 
after  the  Thirty,  the  Athenians  never  committed  the 
like  wrong — ^never  deprived  an  accused  party  of  the 
customary  judicial  securities.  How  then  came  they 
to  do  it  here,  where  the  generals  condemned  were 
not  only  not  traitors,  but  had  just  signalized  them- 
selves by  a  victorious  combat?  No  TheramenSs 
could  have  brought  about  this  phaenomenon  ;  no 
deep-laid  oligarchical  plot  is,  in  my  judgment,  to  be 
called  in  as  an  explanation  \    The  true  explanation 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  40.    fU(rovfi€vos  vn-i  vcanr»iff  Xi/juj^  anfB€Uf€v, 
'  This  is  the  supposition  of  Sieyers,  Forchhammer,  and  some  other 
learned  men  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  neither  proved  nor  probable. 
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is  differeDty  and  of  serious  moment  to  state.  Politi- 
cal hatred,  intense  as  it  might  be,  was  never  disso- 
ciated, in  the  mind  of  a  citizen  of  Athens,  from  the 
democratical  forms  of  procedure  :  but  the  men,  who 
stood  out  here  as  actors,  had  broken  loose  from  the 
obligations  of  citizenship  and  commonwealth,  and 
surrendered  themselves,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  family 
sympathies  and  antipathies  ;  feelings,  first  kindled, 
and  justly  kindled,  by  the  thought  that  their  friends 
and  relatives  had  been  left  to  perish  unheeded  on 
the  wrecks — next,  inflamed  into  preternatural  and 
overwhelming  violence  by  the  festival  of  the  Apa- 
tuna,  where  all  the  religious  traditions  connected 
with  the  ancient  family  tie,  all  those  associations 
which  imposed  upon  the  relatives  of  a  murdered  man 
the  duty  of  pursuing  the  murderer,  were  expanded 
into  detail  and  worked  up  by  their  appropriate  re- 
novating solemnity.  The  garb  of  mourning  and 
the  shaving  of  the  head — phaenomena  unknown  at 
Athens  either  in  a  political  assembly  or  in  a  religious 
festival — were  symbols  of  temporary  transformation 
in  the  internal  man.  He  could  think  of  nothing  but 
his  drowning  relatives,  together  with  the  generals 
as  having  abandoned  them  to  death,  and  his  own 
duty  as  survivor  to  ensure  to  them  vengeance  and 
satisfaction  for  such  abandonment.  Under  this 
self-justifying  impulse,  the  shortest  and  surest  pro- 
ceeding appeared  the  best,  whatever  amount  of  po- 
litical wrong  it  might  entail  ^ :  nay,  in  this  case  it 

'  If  Thucydidls  had  lived  to  continue  his  history  so  hi  down  as  to 
include  this  memorahle  event,  he  would  have  found  occasion  to  notice 
t6  $xfyy€V€s  (kinship)  as  being  not  less  capable  of  airpof^aiarot  rSKua 
(unscrapulous  daring)  than  r6  craiptKdv  (Action).  In  his  reflections  on 
the  Rorkynean  disturbances  (iii.  82)  he  is  led  to  dwell  chiefly  on  the 
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appeared  the  only  proceeding  really  sure,  since  the 
interposition  of  the  proper  judicial  delays,  coupled 
with  severance  of  trial  on  successive  days  according 
to  the  psephism  of  Kann6nu8,  would  probably  have 
saved  the  lives  of  five  out  of  the  six  generals,  if  not 
of  all  the  six.  When  we  reflect  that  such  absorbing 
sentiment  was  common,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  Athenians,  we  shall  see 
the  explanation  of  that  misguided  vote,  both  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  Ekklesia,  which  sent  the  six  gene- 
rals to  an  illegal  ballot — and  of  the  subsequent  ballot 
which  condemned  them.  Such  is  the  natural  be- 
haviour of  those  who,  having  for  the  moment  forgot- 
ten their  sense  of  political  commonwealth,  become 
degraded  into  exclusive  family-men.  The  family 
affections,  productive  as  they  are  of  much  gentle 
sympathy  and  mutual  happiness  in  the  interior 
circle,  are  also  liable  to  generate  disregard,  malice, 
sometimes  even  ferocious  vengeance,  towards  others. 
Powerful  towards  good  generally,  they  are  not  less 
powerful  occasionally  towards  evil ;  and  require, 
not  less  than  the  selfish  propensities,  constant  sub- 
ordinating control  from  that  moral  reason  which 
contemplates  for  its  end  the  security  and  happiness 
of  all.  And  when  a  man,  either  from  low  civiliza- 
tion, has  never  known  this  large  moral  reason — or 
when  from  some  accidental  stimulus,  righteous  in 
the  origin,  but  wrought  up  into  fanaticism  by  the 

latter — the  antipathies  of  faction,  of  narrow  political  brotherhood  or 
conspiracy  for  the  attainment  and  maintenance  of  power — as  most 
powerful  in  generating  evil  deeds :  had  he  described  the  proceedings 
after  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  sentiment  of 
kinship,  looked  at  on  its  antipathetic  or  vindictive  side,  is  pregnant 
with  the  like  tendencies. 
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conspiriDg  force  of  religious  as  well  as  family  sym* 
pathies,  he  comes  to  place  his  pride  and  virtue  in 
disparding  its  supremacy — there  is  scarcely  any 
amount  of  evil  or  injustice  which  he  may  not  be  led 
to  perpetrate,  by  a  blind  obedience  to  the  narrow 
instincts  of  relationship.  **  Ces  peres  de  famille  sont 
capables  de  tout" — ^was  the  satirical  remark  of 
Talleyrand  upon  the  gross  public  jobbing  so  largely 
practised  by  those  who  sought  place  or  promotion 
for  their  sons.  The  same  words,  understood  in  a 
far  more  awful  sense,  and  generalized  for  other  cases 
of  relationship,  sum  up  the  moral  of  this  melancholy 
proceeding  at  Athens. 
Gcnerau—  Lastly,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  gene- 
cent  men.  rals  themsclvcs  were  also  largely  responsible  in  the 
case.  Through  the  unjustifiable  fury  of  the  move- 
ment against  them,  they  perished  like  innocent  men 
— without  trial — **  inauditi  et  indefensiy  tamquam 
innocenteSy  perierunt ;"  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  were  really  innocent.  I  feel  persuaded  that 
neither  with  an  English,  nor  French,  nor  American 
fleet,  could  such  events  have  taken  place  as  those 
which  followed  the  victory  of  Arginus8D.  Neither 
admiral  nor  seamen,  after  gaining  a  victory  and 
driving  off  the  enemy,  could  have  endured  the 
thoughts  of  going  back  to  their  anchorage,  leaving 
their  own  disabled  wrecks  unmanageable  on  the 
waters,  with  many  living  comrades  aboard,  helpless, 
and  depending  upon  extraneous  succour  for  all 
their  chance  of  escape.  That  the  generals  at  Argi- 
nusae  did  this,  stands  confest  by  their  own  advocate 
Euryptolemus*,  though  they  must  have  known  well 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  31.     *Ew€idff  yap  Kparfia-avrts  rj  raw- 
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the  condition  of  disabled  ships  after  a  naval  combat^ 
and  some  ships  even  of  the  victorious  fleet  were 
sure  to  be  disabled.     If  these  generals,  after  their 
victory,  instead  of  sailing  back  to  land,  had  em- 
ployed themselves  first  of  all  in  visiting  the  crippled 
ships,  there  would  have  been  ample  time  to  perform 
this  duty,  and  to  save  all  the  living  men  aboard, 
before  the  storm  came  on.     This  is  the  natural  in- 
ference, even  upon  their  own  showing  ;  this  is  what 
any  English,  French,  or  American  naval  commander 
would  have  thought  it  an  imperative  duty  to  do. 
What  degree  of  blame  is  imputable  to  Theramen^s, 
and  how  far  the  generals  were  discharged  by  shift- 
ing the  responsibility  to  him,  is  a  point  which  we 
cannot  now  determine.     But  the  storm,  which  is 
appealed  to  as  a  justification  of  both,  rests  upon 
evidence  too  questionable  to  serve  that  purpose, 
where  the  neglect  of  duty  was  so  serious,  and  cost 
the  lives  probably  of  more  than  1000  brave  men. 
At  least,  the  Athenian  people  at  home,  when  they 
heard  the  criminations  and  recriminations  between 
the  generals  on  one  side  and  Theramen6s  on  the 
other — each  of  them  in  his  character  of  accuser  im- 
plying that  the  storm  was  no  valid  obstacle,  though 
each,  if  pushed  for  a  defence,  fell  back  upon  it  as  a 
resource  in  case  of  need — the  Athenian  people  could 

fiax*?  vp^s  ^^v  yrjp  KartTrXtvaav^  Aioiu^p  fup  ^icAcvcv,  avaxOtv- 
rat  eiri  K€p»s  SintUfTCis  coKupturBan  ra  vav6yta  koX  tovs  pavayovs,  'Epocri- 
pibifs  bi,  €ir\  TOVS  is  MirvX^inyv  iroKefilovs  t^p  raxicmfp  irXccv  Atrapras' 
OpaavXKos  b*  dfi/(f)6T€pa  tl<fni  ytPtoBcu,  dy  riis  fUp  avrov  KaTakljr»a-i,  reus 
d<  itrl  TOVS  nokefiiovs  irXcoNTft*  km  do(dpT»p  rovrtop,  &c. 

I  remarked  a  few  pages  before,  that  the  case  of  Erasinid^s  stood  in 
some  measure  apart  from  that  of  the  other  generals.  He  proposed, 
according  to  this  speech  of  Euryptolemus,  that  all  the  fleet  should  at 
once  go  again  to  MityUnS ;  which  would  of  course  have  left  the  men  on 
the  wrecks  to  their  fate. 
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not  but  look  upon  the  storm  more  as  an  afterthought 
to  excuse  previous  omissions,  than  as  a  terrible  reality 
nullifying  all  the  ardour  and  resolution  of  men  bent 
on  doing  their  duty.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the 
intervention  of  TheramenSs  chiefly  contributed  to 
the  destruction  of  the  generals,  not  by  those  man- 
oeuvres ascribed  to  him  in  Xenophon :  he  destroyed 
all  belief  in  the  storm  as  a  real  and  all-covering 
hindrance.  The  general  impression  of  the  public  at 
Athens — in  my  opinion,  a  natural  and  unavoidable 
impression — was  that  there  had  been  most  culpable 
negligence  in  regard  to  the  wrecks,  through  which 
negligence  alone  the  seamen  on  board  perished. 
This  negligence  dishonours,  more  or  less,  the  arma- 
ment at  Arginusse  as  well  as  the  generals :  but  the 
generals  were  the  persons  responsible  to  the  public 
at  home,  who  felt  for  the  fate  of  the  deserted  seamen 
more  justly  as  well  as  more  generously  than  their 
comrades  in  the  fleet. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  guilty  proceeding  to 
which  a  furious  exaggeration  of  such  sentiment  drove 
the  Athenians — in  spite  of  the  sympathy  which  this 
has  naturally  and  justly  procured  for  the  condemned 
generals — the  verdict  of  impartial  history  will  pro- 
nounce that  the  sentiment  itself  was  well-founded, 
and  that  the  generals  deserved  censure  and  disgrace. 
The  Athenian  people  might  with  justice  proclaim  to 
them^— **  Whatever  be  the  grandeur  of  your  victory, 
we  can  neither  rejoice  in  it  ourselves,  nor  allow  you 
to  reap  honour  from  it,  if  we  find  that  you  have  left 
many  hundreds  of  those  who  helped  in  gaining  it  to 
be  drowned  on  board  the  wrecks,  without  making 
any  efibrt  to  save  them,  when  such  effort  might  well 
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have  proved  successful."  And  the  condemnation 
here  pronounced,  while  it  served  as  a  painful  admo- 
nition to  subsequent  Athenian  generals,  provided 
at  the  same  time  an  efBcacious  guarantee  for  the 
preservation  of  combatants  on  the  wrecks  or  swim- 
ming for  their  lives  after  a  naval  victory.  One 
express  case  in  point  may  be  mentioned.  Thirty 
years  afterwards  (b.c.  376)  the  Athenian  admiral 
Chabrias  defeated,  though  not  without  considerable 
loss,  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  near  Naxos.  Had  he 
pursued  them  vigorously,  he  might  have  completed 
his  victory  by  destroying  all  or  most  of  them  ;  but 
recollecting  what  had  happened  after  the  battle  of 
Arginusse,  he  abstained  from  pursuit,  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  wrecks  of  his  own  fleet,  saved  from 
death  those  citizens  who  were  yet  living,  and  picked 
up  the  dead  for  interment*. 

'  Diodor.  xv.  36. 

Ttp6fitvos  dc  (XaPpiat)  M  rot)  irporfpinxaros,  kclL  ircuras  rhs  t&p  iroXe- 
fUMP  vavt  iftvytlv  ovayKaa'av,  aTTco'^cro  iravT€kci>£  rov  diwyfiov,  dyafunf' 
aOtis  rrjs  cv  'Apywova-ais  vavfAaxiaSf  iv  §  tovs  viKfjaavras  arpa'njyoifs  6 
ilfjfiof  avrl  fuyaXris  tv€pyta'ia£  Oavari^  irtpUfioKtv,  airtatrdpjtvos  Sri  rovs 
TfTtXgvniK&ras  Kara  r^v  pavftaxtav  ovk  tOa^ap,  tVka^ii&ri  /irf  irort  rrjs 
wfpurTda-€€i>£  opoias  y^popiptis  Kipbvptvaij  waOtip  irapatikiiata,  Aidirtp 
dirooxdr  rov  di&K€ip,  avcXcycro  rS>p  noXirmp  rovs  biaprf^optpovs, 
Kai  rovs  fi€P  t^ri  (&pra9  diceroxre,  rovs  de  rcrcXcvri/iedrar  ^^a- 
^€p.  El  di  p,^  TTtpi  ravrqp  eyci^ero  r^y  ivipfktiap,  pqdias  hp  Suravra  r6p 
vokffuap  ar6kop  di€<^dctp€> 

Here  Diodonis,  in  alluding  to  the  battle  of  Arginusse^  repeats  the 
mistake  which  he  had  before  made,  as  if  the  omission  there  concerned 
only  dead  bodies  and  not  living  men.  But  when  he  describes  what  was 
done  by  Chabrias  at  Naxos,  he  puts  forward  the  preservation  of  living 
dtizens  not  merely  as  a  reality,  but  as  the  most  prominent  reality  of 
the  proceeding. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 


B.C.  406. 

Alleged 
proposi- 
tions of 
peace  from 
Sparta  to 
Athens— 
doubtful. 


FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  ARGINUSJE  TO  THE  RESTORA- 
TION  OF  THE  DEMOCRACY  AT  ATHENS,  AFTER  THE 
EXPULSION  OF  THE  THIRTY. 

The  victory  of  Arginusae  gave  for  the  time  decisive 
mastery  of  the  Asiatic  seas  to  the  Athenian  fleet ; 
and  is  even  said  to  have  so  discouraged  the  Lace- 
daemonians, as  to  induce  them  to  send  propositions 
of  peace  to  Athens.  But  this  statement  is  open  to 
much  doubt,  and  I  think  it  most  probable  that  no 
such  propositions  were  made\    Great  as  the  victory 

'  The  statement  rests  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  as  referred  to  by 
the  Scholiast  on  the  last  yerse  of  the  Rante  of  AristQphands.  And  this, 
so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  authority  :  for  when  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton 
(Fast.  Hellen.  ad  ann.  406)  says  that  JBschin^  (De  Fals.  Legat.  p.  38. 
c.  24)  mentions  the  overtures  of  peace — I  think  that  no  one  who  looks 
at  that  passage  will  be  inclined  to  found  any  inference  upon  it. 

Against  it  we  may  observe — 

1.  Xenophon  does  not  mention  it.  This  is  something,  though  far  from 

being  conclusive  when  standing  alone. 

2.  Diodorus  does  not  mention  it. 

3.  The  terms  alleged  to  have  been  proposed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  are 

exactly  the  same  as  those  said  to  have  been  [Nroposed  by  them  after 
the  death  of  Mindarus  at  Kyzikus,  viz. — 

To  evacuate  Dekeleia — and  each  party  to  stand  as  they  were. 
Not  only  the  terms  are  the  same — ^but  also  the  person  who  stood 
prominent  in  opposition  is  in  both  cases  the  same — Kleophon,  The 
overtures  after  Arginusae  are  in  fact  a  second  edition  of  those  after 
the  battle  of  Kyzikus. 
Now,  the  supposition  that  on  two  several  occasions  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians made  propositions  of  peace,  and  that  both  are  left  unnoticed  by 
Xenophon — appears  to  me  highly  improbable.  In  reference  to  the  pro- 
positions after  the  battle  of  Kyzikus,  the  testimony  of  Diodorus  out- 
weighed, in  my  judgement,  the  silence  of  Xenophon ;  but  here  Diodorus 
is  silent  also. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  exact  sameness  of  the  two  alleged  events 
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was,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  positive  results  accru- 
ing to  Athens.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
Chios,  the  victorious  fleet  went  to  Saoios,  where  it 
seems  to  have  remained  until  the  following  year, 
without  any  farther  movements  than  were  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  money. 

Meanwhile  Eteonikus,  who  collected  the  remains  Eteonikus 
of  the  defeated  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Chios,  being  distrel^ 
left  unsupplied  with  money  by  Cyrus,  found  himself  l!!co'SJJ!i-" 
much  straitened,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the  "^^J^^ 
seamen  unpaid.     Daring  the   later   summer   and 
autumn,  these  men  maintained  themselves  by  la- 
bouring for  hire  on  the  Cbian  lands;  but  when 
winter  came,  this  resource  ceased,  so  that  they  found 
themselves  unable  to  procure  even  clothes  or  shoes. 
In  such  forlorn  condition,  many  of  them  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  assail  and  plunder  the  town  of 
Chios ;  a  day  was  named  for  the  enterprise,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  conspirators  should  know  each 
other  by  wearing  a  straw  or  reed.    Informed  of  the 
design,  Eteonikus  was  at  the  same  time  intimidated 
by  the  number  of  these  straw-bearers :  he  saw  that 
if  he  dealt  with  the  conspirators  openly  and  osten- 
sibly, they  might  perhaps  rush  to  arms  and  succeed 
in  plundering  the  town :  at  any  rate  a  conflict  would 
arise  in  which  many  of  the  allies  would  be  slain, 
which  would  produce  the  worst  efiect  upon  all  fu- 
ture operations.     Accordingly,  resorting  to  stra- 
tagem, he  took  with  him  a  guard  of  fifteen  men 

makes  me  think  that  the  second  is  only  a  duplication  of  the  first,  and 
that  the  Scholiast,  in  citing  from  Aristotle,  mistook  the  hattle  of  Argi- 
BI1S8&  for  that  of  Kyzikus,  which  latter  was  by  far  the  more  decisive  of 
the  two. 
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armed  with  daggers,  and  marched  through  the  town 
of  Chios.  Meeting  presently  one  of  these  straw- 
bearers — a  man  with  a  complaint  in  his  eyes,  coming 
out  of  a  surgeon's  house — he  directed  his  guards 
to  put  the  man  to  death  on  the  spot.  A  crowd 
gathered  round,  with  astonishment  as  well  as  sym- 
pathy, and  inquired  on  what  ground  the  man  was 
put  to  death ;  upon  which  Eteonikus  ordered  his 
guards  to  reply,  that  it  was  because  he  wore  a 
straw.  The  news  being  diffused,  the  remaining 
persons  who  wore  straws  became  so  alarmed  as  to 
throw  their  straws  away^ 

Eteonikus  availed  himself  of  such  panic  to  de- 
mand money  from  the  Chians,  as  a  condition  of 
carrying  away  his  starving  and  perilous  armament. 
Having  obtained  from  them  a  month's  pay,  he  im- 
mediately put  the  troops  on  ship-board,  taking  pains 
to  encourage  them  and  make  them  fancy  that  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  recent  conspiracy. 
soiiciuu  The  Chians  and  the  other  allies  of  Sparta  pre- 

tion«  from  iiixii  i  tit 

Chios  and    sently  assembled  at  Ephesus  to  consult,  and  resolved, 
tjiTLywn-  in  conjunction  with  Cyrus,  to  despatch  envoys  to 
bf  ^nrJut  tl^e  Ephors,  requesting  that  Lysander  might  be  sent 
■«**"'        out  a  second  time  as  admiral.     It  was  not  the  habit 
of  Sparta  ever  to  send  out  the  same  man  as  admi- 
ral a  second  time,  after  his  year  of  service.    Never- 
theless the  Ephors  complied  with  the  request  sub- 
stantially ;  sending  out  Arakus  as  admiral,  but  Ly- 
sander along  with  him  under  the  title  of  secretary, 
invested  with  all  the  real  powers  of  command. 
B.C.  406.          Lysander,  having  reached   Ephesus   about   the 
beginning  of  b.c.  405,  immediately  applied  himself 

>  Xenopb.  Hellen.  ii.  \,  1-4.' 
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with  vigour  to  renovate  both  LacedaetnoniaQ  power  ^'"^^**^ 
and  his  own  ioflaence.  The  partisans  in  the  various  Epheaus--. 
allied  cities,  whose  favour  he  had  assiduously  cul-  ^rtuans'L 
tivated  during  his  last  year's  command — the  clubs  ^^^^ 
and  factious  combinations  which  he  had  organized 
and  stimulated  into  a  partnership  of  mutual  ambi- 
tion— all  hailed  his  return  with  exultation.  Dis- 
countenan'^ed  and  kept  down  by  the  generous  pa- 
triotism of  his  predecessor  Kallikratidas,  they  now 
sprang  into  renewed  activity,  and  became  zealous  in 
aiding  Lysander  to  refit  and  augment  his  fleet.  Nor 
was  Cyrus  less  hearty  in  his  preference  than  before 
On  arriving  at  Ephesus,  Lysander  went  speedily  to 
visit  him  at  Sardis,  and  solicited  a  renewal  of  the 
pecuniary  aid.  The  young  prince  said  in  reply  that 
all  the  funds  which  he  had  received  from  Susa  had 
already  been  expended,  with  much  more  besides ; 
in  testimony  of  which  he  exhibited  a  specification 
of  the  sums  furnished  to  each  Peloponnesian  officer. 
Nevertheless  such  was  his  partiality  for  Lysander, 
that  he  complied  even  with  the  additional  demand 
now  made,  so  as  to  send  him  away  satisfied.  The 
latter  was  thus  enabled  to  return  to  Ephesus  in  a 
state  for  restoring  the  effective  condition  of  his  fleet. 
He  made  good  at  once  all  the  arrears  of  pay  due 
to  the  seamen — constituted  new  trierarchs — sum- 
moned Eteonikus  with  the  fleet  from  Chios  together 
with  all  the  other  scattered  squadrons — and  directed 
that  fresh  triremes  should  be  immediately  put  on  the 
stocks  at  Antandru8\ 

In  none  of  the  Asiatic  towns  was  the  effect  of 
Lysander's  second  advent  felt  more  violently  than 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  10-12. 
VOL.  VIII.  U 


lander. 
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Violent  re-  at  Mil^tus.  He  had  there  a  powerful  faction  or 
Miilturby  association  of  friends,  who  had  done  their  best  to 
Mn8^of*Ly-  hamper  and  annoy  Kallikratidas  on  his  first  arrival, 
but  had  been  put  to.  silence,  and  even  forced  to 
make  a  show  of  zeal,  by  the  straightforward  re- 
solution of  that  noble-minded  admiral.  Eager  to 
reimburse  themselves  for  this  humiliation,  they  now 
formed  a  conspiracy,  with  the  privity  and  concur- 
rence of  Lysander,  to  seize  the  government  for  them- 
selves. They  determined  (if  Plutarch  and  Diodorus 
are  to  be  credited)  to  put  down  the  existing  de- 
mocracy, and  establish  an  oligarchy  in  its  place. 
But  we  cannot  believe  that  there  could  have  existed 
a  democracy  at  Mildtus,  which  had  now  been  for 
five  years  in  dependence  upon  Sparta  and  the  Per- 
sians jointly.  We  must  rather  understand  the  move- 
ment as  a  conflict  between  two  oligarchical  parties ; 
the  friends  of  Lysander  being  more  thoroughly  self- 
seeking  and  anti-popular  than  their  opponents — and 
perhaps  even  crying  them  down,  by  comparison,  as  a 
democracy.  Lysander  lent  himself  to  the  scheme — 
fanned  the  ambition  of  the  conspirators,  who  were 
at  one  time  disposed  to  a  compromise — and  even 
betrayed  the  government  into  a  false  security,  by 
promises  of  support  which  he  never  intended  to 
fulfill.  At  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia,  the  con- 
spirators, rising  in  arms,  seized  forty  of  their  chief 
opponents  in  their  houses,  and  three  hundred  more 
in  the  market-place ;  while  the  government — con- 
fiding in  the  promises  of  Lysander,  who  affected  to 
reprove,  but  secretly  continued  instigating,  the  in- 
surgents— made  but  a  faint  resistance.  The  three 
hundred  and  forty  leaders  thus  seized,  probably  men 
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who  had  gone  heartily  along  with  Kallikratidas, 
were  all  put  to  death ;  and  a  still  larger  number  of 
citizens,  not  less  than  1000,  fled  into  exile.  Mildtus 
thus  passed  completely  into  the  hands  of  the  friends 
and  partisans  of  Lysander^ 

It  would  appear  that  factious  movements  in  other  cy»-«"  goe« 
towns,  less  revolting  in  respect  of  bloodshed  and  dyingfather 
perfidy,  yet  still  of  similar  character  to  that  of  Mi-  hlTtributes 
letus,  marked  the'reappearance  of  Lysander  in  Asia;  jer!'^'*"* 
placing  the  towns  more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  his 
partisans.  While  thus  acquiring  greater  ascendency 
among  the  allies,  Lysander  received  a  summons  from 
Cyrus  to  visit  him  at  Sardis.  The  young  prince 
had  just  been  sent  for  to  come  and  visit  his  father 
Darius,  who  was  both  old  and  dangerously  ill  in 
Media.  About  to  depart  for  this  purpose,  he  car- 
ried his  confidence  in  Lysander  so  far  as  to  delegate 
to  him  the  management  of  his  satrapy  and  his  entire 
revenues.  Besides  his  admiration  for  the  superior 
energy  and  capacity  of  the  Greek  character,  with 
which  he  had  only  recently  contracted  acquaintance 
— and  besides  his  esteem  for  the  personal  disinterest- 
edness of  Lysander,  attested  as  it  had  been  by  the 
conduct  of  the  latter  in  the  first  visit  and  banquet  at 
Sardis — Cyrus  was  probably  induced  to  this  step  by 
the  fear  of  raising  up  to  himself  a  rival,  if  he  trusted 
the  like  power  to  any  Persian  grandee.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  handed  over  all  his  tributes  and  his 
reserved  funds  to  Lysander,  he  assured  him  of  his 
steady  friendship  both  towards  himself  and  towards 
the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  concluded  by  entreating 
that  he  would  by  no  means  engage  in  any  general 

*  Diodor.  ziii.  104 ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  8. 
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action  with  the  Athenians,  unless  at  great  advantage 

in  point  of  numbers.  Th^  defeat  of  Arginusae  having 

strengthened  his  preference  for  this  dilatory  policy, 

he  promised  that  not  only  the  Persian  treasures,  but 

also  the  Phenician  fleet,  should  be  brought  into  active 

employment  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  Athens^ 

B.0. 405.          Thus  armed  with  an  unprecedented  command  of 

^VhiHe-    Persian  treasure,  and  seconded  by  ascendent  fac- 

X^rthf     tions  in  all  the  allied  cities,  Lysander  was  more 

ArrinuL.    powerful  thau  any  Lacedaemonian  commander  had 

operatioM    evcr  bccu  since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

of  L]rtaii- 

der.  Having  his  fleet  well-paid,  he  could  keep  it  united 

and  direct  it  whither  he  chose  without  the  necessity  of 
dispersing  it  in  roving  squadrons  for  the  purpose  of 
levying  money.  It  is  probably  from  a  corresponding 
necessity  that  we  are  to  explain  the  inaction  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  at  Samos :  for  we  hear  of  no  serious 
operations  undertaken  by  it,  during  the  whole  year 
following  the  victory  of  Arginusse,  although  under 
the  command  of  an  able  and  energetic  man,  Konon 
— together  withPhiloklds  and  Adeimantus;  to  whom 
were  added,  during  the  spring  of  405  b.c,  three 
other  generals,  Tydeus,  Menander,  and  Kephiso- 
dotus.  It  appears  that  TheramenSs  also  was  put 
up  and  elected  one  of  the  generals,  but  rejected  when 
submitted  to  the  confirmatory  examination  called 
the  Dokimasy*.  The  fleet  comprised  180  triremes, 
rather  a  greater  number  than  that  of  Lysander ;  to 
whom  they  in  vain  offered  battle  near  his  station  at 
Ephesus.  Finding  him  not  disposed  to  a  general 
action,  they  seem  to  have  dispersed  to  plunderChios, 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  14 ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  9. 
*  Lysiaa,  Orat.  ziii.  cont.  Agorat.  tect.  13. 
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and  various  portions  of  the  Asiatic  coast;  while 
Lysander,  keeping  his  fleet  together,  first  sailed 
southward  from  Ephesus — stormed  and  plundered  a 
semi-Hellenic  town  in  the  Kerameikan  Gulf,  named 
Kedreise,  which  was  in  alliance  with  Athens — and 
thence  proceeded  to  Rhodes  \  He  was  even  bold 
enough  to  make  an  excursion  across  the  ^gean  to 
the  coast  of  iEgina  and  Attica,  where  he  had  an 
interview  with  Agis,  who  came  from  Dekeleia  to  the 
sea-coast*.  The  Athenians  were  preparing  to  follow 
him  thither  when  they  learnt  that  he  had  recrossed 
the  iEgean,  and  he  soon  afterwards  appeared  with 
all  his  fleet  at  the  Hellespont,  which  important  pass 
they  had  left  unguarded.  Lysander  went  straight  to 
Abydos,  still  the  great  Peloponnesian  station  in  the 
strait,  occupied  by  Thorax  as  harmost  with  a  land- 
force  ;  and  immediately  proceeded  to  attack,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  the  neighbouring  town  of  Lampsakus, 
which  was  taken  by  storm.  It  was  wealthy  in  every 
way,  and  abundantly  stocked  with  bread  and  wine, 
so  that  the  soldiers  obtained  a  large  booty;  but 
Lysander  left  the  free  inhabitants  untouched^. 

The  Athenian  fleet  seems  to  have  been  employed  Both  fleets 
in  plundering  Chios  when  it  received  news  that  the  fes^nt"**" 
Lacedaemonian  commander  was  at  the  Hellespont 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Lampsakus.  Either  from  the 
want  of  money,  or  from  other  causes  which  we  do  not 
understand,  Konon  and  his  colleagues  were  partly 

^  Xenoph.^ellen.  ii.  1,  15,  16. 

'  This  flying  visit  of  Lysander  across  the  iEgean  to  the  coasts  of 
Attica  and  JSgina  is  not  noticed  hy  Xenophon,  hut  it  appears  hoth  in 
Diodorus  and  in  Plutarch  (Diodor.  xiii.  104 ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  9). 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  I,  18,  19;  Diodor.  xiii.  104;  Plutarch,  Ly« 
sand.  c.  9. 
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inactive,  partly  bebindhaDd  witb  Lysander,  through- 
out all  this  summer.  They  now  followed  him  to  the 
Hellespont,  sailing  out  on  the  sea-side  of  Chios  and 
Lesbos,  away  from  the  Asiatic  coast,  which  was  all 
unfriendly  to  them.  They  reached  Elseus,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Chersonese,  with  their 
powerful  fleet  of  180  triremes,  Justin  time  to  hear, 
while  at  their  morning  meal,  that  Lysander  was 
already  master  of  Lampsakus ;  upon  which  they 
immediately  proceeded  up  the  strait  to  Sestos,  and 
from  thence,  after  stopping  only  to  collect  a  few 
provisions,  still  farther  up — to  a  place  called  iEgos- 
potami^ 
fleet* at""  -^gospotami  or  Goat's  River — a  name  of  fatal 
iEgMpo-  sound  to  all  subsequent  Athenians — was  a  place 
which  had  nothing  to  recommend  it  except  that  it 
was  directly  opposite  to  Lampsakus,  separated  by  a 
breadth  of  strait  about  one  mile  and  three-quarters. 
It  was  an  open  beach,  without  harbour,  without 
good  anchorage,  without  either  houses  or  inhabitants 
or  supplies ;  so  that  everything  necessary  for  this 
large  army  had  to  be  fetched  from  Sestos,  about  one 
mile  and  three-quarters  distant  even  by  land,  and  yet 
more  distant  by  sea,  since  it  was  necessary  to  round 
a  headland.  Such  a  station  was  highly  inconvenient 
and  dangerous  to  an  ancient  naval  armament,  with- 
out any  organized  commissariat;  for  the  seamen, 
being  compelled  to  go  to  a  distance  from  their  ships 
in  order  to  get  their  meals,  were  not  easily  reassem- 
bled. Yet  this  was  the  station  chosen  by  the  Athe- 
nian generals,  with  the  full  design  of  compelling 
Lysander  to  fight  a  battle.     But  the  Lacedaemonian 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  20,  21. 
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admiral,  who  was  at  Lampsakus  in  a  good  harbour, 
with  a  well-furnished  town  in  his  rear  and  a  land- 
force  to  cooperate,  had  no  intention  of  accepting 
the  challenge  of  his  enemies  at  the  moment  which 
suited  their  convenience.  When  the  Athenians 
sailed  across  the  strait  the  next  morning,  they  found 
all  his  ships  fully  manned, — the  men  having  already 
taken  their  morning  meal, — and  ranged  in  perfect 
order  of  battle,  with  the  land-force  disposed  ashore 
to  lend  assistance ;  but  with  strict  orders  to  await 
attack  and  not  to  move  forward.  Not  daring  to  at- 
tack him  in  such  a  position,  yet  unable  to  draw  him 
out  by  manoeuvring  all  the  day,  the  Athenians  were 
at  length  obliged  to  go  back  to  iSgospotami.  But 
Lysander  directed  a  few  swift  sailing  vessels  to  follow 
them,  nor  would  he  suffer  his  own  men  to  disem- 
bark until  he  thus  ascertained  that  their  seamen 
had  agtually  dispersed  ashore  ^ 

For  four  successive  days  this  same  scene  was  Battle  of 
repeated ;  the  Athenians  becoming  each  day  more  taiSt^^wr- 
confident  in  their  own  superior  strength,  and  more  L'p'are of 
full  of  contempt  for  the  apparent  cowardice  of  the  ^^thcnuL* 
enemy,     It  was  in  vain  that  AlkibiadSs — who  from  flc«^ 
his  own  private  forts  in  the  Chersonese  witnessed 
what  was  passing — rode  up  to  the  station  and  re- 
monstrated with  the  generals  on  the  exposed  con- 
dition of  the  fleet  on  this  open  shore ;  urgently  ad- 
vising them  to  move  round  to  Sestos,  where  they 
would  be  both  close  to  their  own  supplies  and  safe 
from  attack,  as  Lysander  was  at  Lampsakus — and 
from  whence  they  could  go  forth  to  fight  whenever 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  22-24;  Platarch,  Lysand.  c.  10;  Diodor. 
xiii.  106. 
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they  chose.  But  the  Athenian  generals,  especially 
Tydeus  and  Menander,  disregarded  his  advice,  and 
even  dismissed  hira  with  the  insulting  taunt,  that 
they  were  now  in  command,  not  he\  Continuing 
thus  in  their  exposed  position,  the  Athenian  seamen 
on  each  successive  day  became  more  and  more  care- 
less of  their  enemy,  and  rash  in  dispersing  the  mo-  J^ 
ment  they  returned  back  to  their  own  shore.  At  ^ 
length,  on  the  fifth  day,  Lysander  ordered  the  scout 
ships,  which  he  sent  forth  to  watch  the  Athenians 
on  their  return,  to  hoist  a  bright  shield  as  a  sig- 
nal, as  soon  as  they  should  see  the  ships  at  their  \^ 
anchorage  and  the  crews  ashore  in  quest  of  their 
meal.  The  moment  he  beheld  this  welcome  signal, 
he  gave  orders  to  his  entire  fleet  to  row  across  as 
swiftly  as  possible  from  Lampsakus  to  ^gospotami, 
while  Thorax  marched  along  the  strand  with  the 
land-force  in  case  of  need.  Nothing  could  be  more 
complete  or  decisive  than  the  surprise  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet.  All  the  triremes  were  caught  at  their 
moorings  ashore,  some  entirely  deserted,  others  with 
one  or  at  most  two  of  the  three  tiers  of  rowers 

'  Xenopb.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  25;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  10;  Plutarch, 
Alkib.  c.  36. 

Diodorus  (xiii.  105)  and  Cornelius  Nepos  (Alcib.  c.  8)  represent 
AlkibiadSs  as  wishing  to  be  re-admitted  to  a  share  in  the  command  of 
the  fleet,  and  as  promising,  if  that  were  granted,  that  he  would  assemble 
a  body  of  Thracians,  attack  Lysander  by  land,  and  compel  him  to  fight 
a  battle  or  retire.  Plutarch  (Alkib.  c.  37)  alludes  also  to  promises  of 
this  sort  held  out  by  AlkibiadSs. 

Yet  it  is  not  likely  that  Alkibiad^s  should  have  talked  of  anything 
so  obviously  impossible.  How  could  he  bring  a  Tbracian  land-force  to 
attack  Lysander  who  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hellespont?  How 
could  he  carry  a  land-force  across  in  the  face  of  Lysander's  fleet? 

The  representation  of  Xenophon  (followed  in  my  text)  is  clear  and 
intelligible.  « 
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which  formed  their  complement.  Out  of  all  the 
total  of  180,  only  twelve  were  found  in  tolerable 
order  and  preparation  * ;  the  trireme  of  Konon  him- 
self, together  with  a  squadron  of  seven  under  his 
immediate  orders — and  the  consecrated  ship  called 
Paralus,  always  manned  by  picked  Athenian  sea- 
men,  being  among  them.  It  was  in  vain  that  Ko- 
non, on  seeing  the  fleet  of  Lysander  approaching, 
employed  his  utmost  efforts  to  get  his  fleet  manned 
and  in  some  condition  for  resistance.  The  attempt 
was  desperate,  and  the  utmost  which  he  could  do 
was  to  escape  himself  with  the  small  squadron  of 
twelve,  including  the  Paralus.  All  the  remaining 
triremes,  nearly  170  in  number,  were  captured  by 
Lysander  on  the  shore,  defenceless,  and  seemingly 
without  the  least  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  one  to 
resist.  He  landed  and  made  prisoners  most  of  the 
crews  ashore,  though  some  of  them  fled  and  found 
shelter  in  the  neighbouring  forts.  This  prodigious 
and  unparalleled  victory  was  obtained,  not  merely 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  ship,  but  almost  without 
that  of  a  single  man  ^. 

Of  the  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  Lysander —  capture  of 
which  must  have  been  very  great,  since  the  total  nian  co^ 
crews  of  180  triremes  were  not  less  than  36,000  Sfex^'t 
men  ^— we  hear  only  of  3000  or  4000  native  Athe-  ^*'"^"- 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  29 ;  Lysias,  Orat.  xxi.  fAfroX.  Aa>pod.)  8. 12. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  28;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  11 ;  Plutarch,  Al- 
kibiad.  c.  36 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Lysand.  c.  8 ;  Polysn.  i.  45,  2. 

Diodorus  (xiii.  106)  gives  a  different  representation  of  this  important 
military  operation ;  far  lesa  clear  and  trustworthy  than  that  of  Xeno- 
phon. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  28.  riis  d'  SKXas  irau-as  (vavs)  Avcav^pos 
fKafi€  np6£  rfi  yj'  tovs  dc  nkeiarovs  Svtpas  cv  tJ  yj  (vycXc(«y  ol  dc 
Koi  Z^njyov  is  ra  rcixvdpia. 
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nians,  though  this  number  cannot  represent  all  the 
native  Athenians  in  the  fleet.  The  Athenian  generals 
Philoklds  and  Adeimantus  were  certainly  taken,  and 
seemingly  all  except  Konon.  Some  of  the  defeated 
armament  took  refiige  in  Sestos,  which  however 
surrendered  with  little  resistance  to  the  victor.  He 
admitted  them  to  capitulation,  on  condition  of  their 
going  back  immediately  to  Athens,  and  nowhere 
else ;  for  he  was  desirous  to  multiply  as  much  as 
possible  the  numbers  assembled  in  that  city,  know- 
ing well  that  it  would  be  the  sooner  starved  out. 
Konon  too  was  well-aware  that  to  go  back  to  Athens, 
after  the  ruin  of  the  entire  fleet,  was  to  become  one 
of  the  certain  prisoners  in  a  doomed  city ;  and  to 
meet,  besides,  the  indignation  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
so  well  deserved  by  the  generals  collectively.  Ac- 
cordingly he  resolved  to  take  shelter  with  Evagoras, 
prince  of  Salamis  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  sending 
the  Paralus  with  some  others  of  the  twelve  fugitive 
triremes  to  make  known  the  fatal  news  at  Athens. 
But  before  he  went  thither,  he  crossed  the  strait — 
with  singular  daring  under  the  circumstances — to 
Cape  Abarnis  in  the  territory  of  Lampsakus,  where 
the  great  sails  of  Lysander's  triremes  (always  taken 
out  when  a  trireme  was  made  ready  for  fighting) 
lay  seemingly  unguarded.  These  sails  he  took  away, 
so  as  to  lessen  the  enemy's  powers  of  pursuit,  and 
then  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Cyprus^ 

On  the  very  <lay  of  the  victory,  Lysander  sent 
ofi*  the  Milesian  privateer  Theopompus  to  proclaim 
it  at  Sparta,  who,  by  a  wonderful  speed  of  rowing, 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  I,  29;  Diodor.  xiii.  106 :  the  latter  is  discord- 
ant, however,  on  many  points. 
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arrived  there  and  made  it  known  on  the  third  day  slaughter 

-  ,  of  the  cap- 

after  starting.  The  captured  ships  were  towed  off  tivegene. 
and  the  prisoners  carried  across,  to  Lampsakus,  pHson^n. 
where  a  general  assembly  of  the  victorious  allies  was 
convened,  to  determine  in  what  manner  the  pri- 
soners should  be  treated.  In  this  assembly  the 
most  bitter  inculpations  were  put  forth  against  the 
Athenians,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
recently  dealt  with  their  captives.  The  Athenian 
general  PhiloklSs,  having  captured  a  Corinthian 
and  an  Andrian  trireme,  had  put  the  crews  to  death 
by  hurling  them  headlong  from  a  precipice.  It  was 
not  difficult,  in  Grecian  warfare,  for  each  of  the 
belligerents  to  cite  precedents  of  cruelty  against  the 
other.  In  this  debate  some  speakers  affirmed  that  . 
the  Athenians  had  deliberated  what  they  should 
do  with  their  prisoners,  in  case  they  had  been  vic- 
torious at  JEgospotami ;  and  that  they  had  deter- 
mined— chiefly  on  the  motion  of  Philokl^s,  but  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Adeimantus — that  they 
would  cut  off  the  right  hands  of  all  who  were  cap* 
tured.  Whatever  opinion  Philokl6s  may  have  ex- 
pressed personally,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any 
such  determination  was  ever  taken  by  the  Athe- 
nians ^  In  this  assembly  of  the  allies,  however, 
besides  all  that  could  be  said  against  Athens  with 
truth,  doubtless  the  most  extravagant  falsehoods 
found  ready  credence.  All  the  Athenian  prisoners 
captured  at  ^Egospotami,  3000  or  4000  in  number, 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  31.  This  story  is  given  with  variations  in 
Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  9,  and  by  Cicero  de  Offic.  iii.  11.  It  is  there  the 
right  thumb  which  is  to  be  cut  off— and  the  determination  is  alleged  to 
have  been  taken  in  reference  to  the  iEginetans. 


com- 
mtnden. 
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were  massacred  forthwith — PhilokISs  himself  at 
their  head\  The  latter,  taunted  by  Lysander  with 
his  cruel  execution  of  the  Corinthian  and  Andrian 
crews,  disdained  to  return  any  answer,  but  placed 
himself  in  conspicuous  vestments  at  the  head  of  the 
prisoners  led  out  to  execution.  If  we  may  believe 
Pausanias,  even  the  bodies  of  the  prisoners  were  left 
unburied. 
The  Athe-        Ncver  was  a  victory  more  complete  in  itself,  more 

nian  fleet  i     i      •  •        .^  .■         • 

supposed  to  overwhelming  in  its  consequences,  or  more  tho- 
bctra>^by  roughly  disgraceful  to  the  defeated  generals  taken 
lom-''''  collectively,  than  that  of  iEgospotami.  Whether  it 
was  in  reality  very  glorious  to  Lysander,  is  doubtful ; 
for  the  general  belief  afterwards — not  merely  at 
AthenSjbut  seeminglyin  other  parts  of  Greece  also — 
held  that  the  Athenian  fleet  had  been  sold  to  perdi- 
tion by  the  treason  of  some  of  its  own  commanders. 
Of  such  a  suspicion  both  Konon  and  Philoklds  stand 
clear.  Adeimantus  was  named  as  the  chief  traitor^ 
and  Tydeus  along  with  him*.  Konon  even  preferred 
an  accusation  against  Adeimantus  to  this  effect^, 
probably  by  letter  written  home  from  Cyprus,  and 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  32;  Pausan.  iz.  32,  6;  Plutarch,  Lysand. 
c.  13. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1, 32;  Lysias  cont.  Alkib.  A.  a.  38 ;  Pausan.  iv. 
I7f  2;  X.  9,  5;  Isokratis  ad  Philipp.  Or.  ▼.  sect.  70.  Lysias,  in  his 
A6yos  'Eirirafpios  (s.  58),  speaks  of  the  treason,  yet  not  as  a  matter  of 
certainty.  We  cannot  make  out  distinctly  how  many  of  the  Athenian 
generals  were  captured  at  iBgospotami. 

Cornelius  Nepos  (Lysand.  c.  1 ;  Alcib.  c.  8)  notices  only  the  disorder 
of  the  Athenian  armament,  not  the  corruption  of  the  generals,  as  having 
caused  the  defeat.     Nor  does  Diodorus  notice  the  corruption  (xiii.  105) . 

Both  these  authors  seem  to  have  copied  from  Theopompus,  in  de- 
scribing the  battle  of  iBgospotami.  His  description  differs  on  many 
points  from  that  of  Xenophon  (Theoporop.  Fragm.  8,  ed.  Didot). 

'  Demosthen.  de  Fals.  Legat.  p.  401.  c.  57* 
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perhaps  by  some  formal  declaration  made  several 
years  afterwards,  when  he  returned  to  Athens  as 
victor  from  the  battle  of  Knidus.  The  truth  of  the 
charge  cannot  be  positively  demonstrated,  but  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  battle  tend  to  render  it 
probable,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Konon  alone  among 
all  the  generals  was  found  in  a  decent  state  of  pre- 
paration. Indeed  we  may  add,  that  the  utter  im- 
potence and  inertoess  of  the  numerous  Athenian 
.fleet  during  thewhole  summer  of  405b. c, conspire  to 
suggest  a  similar  explanation.  Nor  could  Lysander, 
master  as  he  was  of  all  the  treasures  of  Cyrus, 
apply  any  portion  of  them  more  efficaciously  than  in 
corrupting  one  or  more  of  the  six  Athenian  generals, 
so  as  to  nullify  all  the  energy  and  ability  of  Konon. 

The  great  defeat  of  ^gospotami  took  place  about  b.c.  405, 
September  405  b.c     It  was  made  known  at  Pei-  ^*^^' 
raeusby  the  Paralus,  which  arrived  there  during  the  and  agony 
night,  coming  straight  from  the  Hellespont.    Such  then  tlTe' 
a  moment  of  distress  and  agony  had  never  been  ^^^^ 
experienced  at  Athens.     The  terrible  disaster  in  ^^J'^ 
Sicily  had  become  known  to  the  people  by  degrees,  known 
without  any  authorized  reporter ;  but  here  was  the 
official  messenger,  fresh  from  the  scene,  leaving  no 
room  to  question  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  or 
the  irreparable  ruin  impending  over  the  city.     The 
wailing  and  cries  of  woe,  first  beginning  in  Peiraeus, 
were  transmitted  by  the  guards  stationed  on  the 
Long  Walls  up  to  the  city.     **  On  that  night  (says 
Xenophon)  not  a  man  slept ;  not  merely  from  sor- 
row for  the  past  calamity,  but  from  terror  for  the 
future  fate  with  which  they  themselves  were  now 
menaced,  a  retribution  for  what  they  had  themselves 
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inflicted  on  the  iGginetans,  Melians,  Skionaeans, 
and  others.*'  After  this  night  of  misery,  they  met 
in  public  assembly  on  the  following  day,  resolving 
to  make  the  best  preparations  they  could  for  a  siege, 
to  put  the  walls  in  full  state  of  defence,  and  to  block 
up  two  out  of  the  three  ports  \  For  Athens  thus  to 
renounce  her  maritime  action,  the  pride  and  glory  of 
the  city  ever  since  the  battle  of  Salamis — and  to  con- 
fine  herself  to  a  defensive  attitude  within  her  own 
walls — was  a  humiliation  which  left  nothing  worse* 
to  be  endured  except  actual  famine  and  surrender. 
Proceed-  Lysaudcr  was  in  no  hurry  to  pass  from  the  Hel- 
LyLnder.  Icspout  to  Athcus.  He  kucw  that  no  farther  corn- 
ships  from  the  Euxine,  and  few  supplies  from  other 
quarters,  could  now  reach  Athens;  and  that  the 
power  of  the  city  to  hold  out  against  blockade  must 
necessarily  be  very  limited ;  the  more  limited,  the 
greater  the  numbers  accumulated  within  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  permitted  the  Athenian  garrisons 
which  capitulated,  to  go  only  to  Athens,  and  no* 
where  else*.  His  first  measure  was  to  make  him- 
self master  of  ChalkMon  and  Byzantium,  where  he 
placed  the  Lacedaemonian  Sthenelaus  as  harmost 
with  a  garrison.  Next  he  passed  to  Lesbos,  where 
he  made  similar  arrangements  at  Mityldn^  and  other 
cities.  In  them,  as  well  as  in  the  other  cities  which 
now  came  under  his  power,  he  constituted  an  oli- 
garchy of  ten  native  citizens,  chosen  from  among  his 
most  daring  and  unscrupulous  partisans,  and  called 
a  Dekarchy,  or  Dekadarchy,  to  govern  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost.     Eteonikus 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  3;  Diodor.  xiii.  10?. 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  2;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  13. 
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was  sent  to  the  Thracian  cities  which  had  been  in 
dependence  on  Athens  to  introduce  similar  changes. 
InThasus,  however,  this  change  was  stained  by  much 
bloodshed:  there  was  a  numerous  philo-Athenian 
party  whom  Lysander  caused  to  be  allured  outof  their 
place  of  concealment  into  the  temple  of  HeraklSs, 
under  the  false  assurance  of  an  amnesty ;  when  as- 
sembled under  this  pledge,  they  were  all  put  to 
death  \  Sanguinary  proceedings  of  the  like  cha- 
racter, many  in  the  presence  of  Lysander  himself, 
together  with  large  expulsions  of  citizens  obnoxious 
to  his  new  dekarchies,  signalized  everywhere  the 
substitution  of  Spartan  for  Athenian  ascendency^. 
But  nowhere,  except  at  Samos,  did  the  citizens  or 
the  philo-Athenian  party  in  the  cities  continue  any 
open  hostility,  or  resist  by  force  Lysander's  entrance 
and  his  revolutionary  changes.  At  Samos  they  still 
held  out :  the  people  had  too  much  dread  of  that 
oligarchy,  whom  they  had  expelled  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  412  B.C.,  to  yield  without  a  farther  struggle^. 

*  Cornelius  Nepos,  Lysand.  c.  2 ;  Polyeen.  i.  45, 4.  It  would  appear 
that  this  is  the  same  incident  which  Plutarch  (Lysand.  c.  19)  recounts 
as  if  the  Milesians,  not  the  Thasiaus,  were  the  parties  suffering.  It 
CBunat  well  be  the  Milesians,  however — if  we  compare  chapter  8  of  Plu- 
tarch's Life  of  Lysander. 

'  Plutarch.  Lysand.  c.  13.  troXXais  frapayiv6fitpos  aMs  infiaycut  ical 
trvv€KfiaKK4»v  rovs  rStv  <^iXfi»y  i-xBpcvs^  &c. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  6.   tvBvs  dc  Koi  ^  SKkri  *EXX^ff  i/^nrniKtt 

icar€ixov  ttjv  irokiv. 

1  interpret  the  words  ir<f>ayas  rw  yvtapiyMv  irotfia'arrtt  to  refer  to  the 
violent  revolution  at  Samos  described  in  Thucyd.  viii.  21— whereby  the 
oligarchy  were  dispossessed  and  a  demooratical  government  established. 
The  word  vtpayiis  is  used  by  Xenophon  (Hellen.  v.  4,  14)  in  a  subse- 
qnent  passage  to  describe  the  conspiracy  and  revolution  effected  by 
Pelopidas  and  his  friends  at  Thebes.  It  is  true  that  we  might  rather 
have  expected  the  preterite  participle  irtiroirjK&ns  than  the  aorist  irot^ 
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With  this  single  reserve,  every  city  in  alliance  or 
dependence  upon  Athens  submitted  without  resist^ 
ance  both  to  the  supremacy  and  the  subversive 
measures  of  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral. 

The  Athenian  empire  was  thus  annihilated,  and 
Athens  left  altogether  alone.  What  was  hardly 
less  painful — all  her  Kleruchs  or  out-citizens  whom 
she  had  formerly  planted  in  ^gina,  Melos,  and  else* 
where  throughout  the  islands,  as  well  as  in  the  Cher- 
sonese, were  now  deprived  of  their  properties  and 
driven  home^  The  leading  philo-Athenians,  too, 
at  Thasus,  Byzantium,  and  other  dependent  cities^, 
were  forced  to  abandon  their  homes  in  the  like  state 
of  destitution,  and  to  seek  shelter  at  Athens.  Every* 
thing  thus  contributed  to  aggravate  the  impoverish- 
ment, and  the  manifold  suffering,  physical  as  well 
as  moral,  within  her  walls.     Notwithstanding  the 


a'a»T€s,  But  this  employment  of  the  aorist  participle  in  a  preterite 
sense  is  not  uncommon  with  Xenophon :  see  Kcenjyopria'ai,  d6(as — ^i.  1, 
31 ;  y€POfjtfvws — i.  7>  H  ;  ii*  2,  20. 

It  appears  to  me  highly  improbable  that  the  Samians  should  have 
chosen  this  occasion  to  make  a  fresh  massacre  of  their  oligarchical 
citizens,  as  Mr.  Mitford  represents.  The  democratical  Samians  must 
haye  been  now  humbled  and  intimidated,  seeing  their  subjugation  ap- 
proaching; and  only  determined  to  hold  out  by  finding  themselves 
already  so  deeply  compromised  through  the  former  revolution.  Nor 
would  Lysander  have  spared  them  personally  afterwards,  as  we  shall 
find  that  he  did  when  he  had  them  substantially  in  his  power  (ii.  3,  6), 
if  they  had  now  committed  any  fresh  political  massacre. 

^  Xenoph.  Memorab.  ii.  8,  1 ;  ii.  10,  4;  Xenoph.  Sympos.  iv.  31. 
Compare  Demosthen.  cont.  Leptin.  c.  24.  p.  491. 

A  great  number  of  new  proprietors  acquired  land  in  the  Chersonese 
through  the  Laoedcemonian  sway,  doubtless  in  place  of  these  dispos- 
sessed Athenians ;  perhaps  by  purchase  at  a  low  price,  but  most  pro- 
bably by  appropriation  without  purchase  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  6). 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  2,  1 ;  Demosthen.  cont.  Leptin.  c.  14.  p.  474. 
Ekphantus  and  the  other  Thasian  exiles  received  the  grant  of  drcXcca, 
or  immunity  from  the  peculiar  charges  imposed  upon  metica  at  Athens. 
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pressure  of  present  calamity,  however,  and  yet  worse 
prospects  for  the  future,  the  Athenians  prepared  as 
best  they  could  for  an  honourable  resistance. 

It  was  one  of  their  first  measures  to  provide  for  Amnetty 
the  restoration  of  harmony,  and  to  interest  all  in  the  Vy^?!^ 
defence  of  the  city,  by  removing  every  sort  of  dis-  adopted." 
ability  under  which  individual  citizens  might  now  be 
suffering.     Accordingly  PatrokleidSs — having  first 
obtained  special  permission  from  the  people,  with- 
out which  it  would  have  been  unconstitutional  to 
make  any  proposition  for  abrogating  sentences  judi- 
cially passed,  or  releasing  debtors  regularly  inscribed 
in  the  public  registers — submitted  a  decree  such  as 
bad  never  been  mooted  since  the  period  when  Athens 
was  in  a  condition  equally  desperate,  during  the  ad- 
vancing march  of  Xerxes.    All  debtors  to  the  state, 
either  recent  or  of  long  standing — all  official  persons 
now  under  investigation  by  the  Logistse  or  about  to 
be  brought  before  the  dikastery  on  the  usual  accoun- 
tability after  office — all  persons  who  were  liquidating 
by  instalment  debts   due  to   the   public,   or  had 
given  bail  for  sums  thus  owing — all  persons  who 
had  been  condemned  either  to  total  disfranchise- 
ment, or  to  some  specific  disqualification  or  disabi- 
lity— nay,  even  all  those  who,  having  been  either 
members  or  auxiliaries  of  the  Four  Hundred,  had 
stood  trial  afterwards,  and  had  been  condemned  to 
any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  penalties — all  these 
persons  were  pardoned  and  released  ;  every  register 
of  the  penalty  or  condemnation  being  directed  to  be 
destroyed.     From  this  comprehensive  pardon  were 
excepted — ^Those  among  the  Four  Hundred  who  had 
fled  from  Athens  without  standing  their  trial  —Those 
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who  had  heen  condemned  either  to  exile  or  to  death 
by  the  Areopagus  or  any  of  the  other  constituted 
tribunals  for  homicide,  or  for  subversion  of  the  pub* 
lie  liberty.  Not  merely  the  public  registers  of  all 
the  condemnations  thus  released  were  ordered  to  be 
destroyed,  but  it  was  forbidden,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, to  any  private  citizen  to  keep  a  copy  of  them, 
or  to  make  any  allusion  to  such  misfortunes^ 
Oath  of  Pursuant  to  the  comprehensive  amnesty  and  for- 

harmony  givcucss  adoptcd  by  thc  people  in  this  decree  of 
the  a^^  PatrokleidSs,  the  general  body  of  citizens  swore  to 
^^^  each  other  a  solemn  pledge  of  mutual  harmony  in 
the  acropolis*.  The  reconciliation  thus  introduced 
enabled  them  the  better  to  bear  up  under  their  dis- 
tress* ;  especially  as  the  persons  relieved  by  the 
amnesty  were  for  the  most  part  not  men  politically 
disaffected,  like  the  exiles.  To  restore  the  latter, 
was  a  measure  which  no  one  thought  of:  indeed  a 
large  proportion  of  them  had  been  and  were  still 
at  Dekeleia,  assisting  the  Lacedsemonians  in  their 
warfare  against  Athens*.  But  even  the  most  pru- 
dent internal  measures  could  do  little  for  Athens 

1  This  interestmg  decree  or  psephism  of  Patrokleidds  is  given  at 
length  in  the  Oration  of  Andokid^s  de  Mysteriis,  s.  76-80— *A  S*  c ^yi;- 
T€U.    ^(oXci^roi,  fifj    jccrr^o-^aft  Idiq.   fitfbtvl   c^eiwu,   fii^dc   funjo-ucojc^o-ai 

>  Andokid.  de  Myst.  s.  76.  Koi  vitrruf  dXXiJXoif  irtpi  Sftovolas  dovMit 
cV  oxpoYrAct. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  11.  roits  drifwvs  iiririfiovg  iroi^o-avrcf  cicap- 
Tcpow. 

^  Andokid^s  de  Mysteriis,  s.  80-101 ;  Lysias,  Orat.  xviii.  De  Bonis 
Nicis  Fratr.  sect.  9. 

At  what  particular  moment  the  severe  condemnatory  decree  had  been 
passed  by  the  Athenian  assembly  against  the  exiles  serving  with  the 
Lacedfemonian  garrison  at  Dekeleia — w^do  not  know.  The  decree  is 
mentioned  by  Lykurgus  cont.  Leokrat.  sect.  122,  123.  p.  164. 
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in  reference  to  her  capital  difficulty — that  of  pro- 
curing subsistence  for  the  numerous  population 
within  her  walls,  augmented  every  day  by  outlying 
garrisons  and  citizens.  She  had  long  been  shut  out 
from  the  produce  of  Attica  by  the  garrison  at  De- 
keleia:  she  obtained  nothing  from  Euboea,  and  since 
the  late  defeat  of  iEgospotami,  nothing  from  the 
Euxine,  from  Thrace  or  from  the  islands.  Perhaps 
some  corn  may  still  have  reached  her  from  Cyprus, 
and  her  small  remaining  navy  did  what  was  possible 
to  keep  Peiraeus  supplied \  in  spite  of  the  menacing 
prohibitions  of  Lysander,  preceding  his  arrival  to 
block  it  up  effectually;  but  to  accumulate  any  stock 
for  a  siege  was  utterly  impossible. 

At  length,  about  November  405  B.C.,  Lysander  ^'"'*'^^ 
reached  the  Sardonic  Gulf,  having  sent  intimation  Athens  u 
beforehand  both  to  Agis  and  to  the  Lacedemonians  bysea wd 
that  he  was  approaching  with  a  fleet  of  200  triremes.  ''"^' 
The  full  Lacedaemonian  and  Peloponnesian  force  (all 
except  the  Argeians),  under  King  Pausanias,  was 
marched  into  Attica  to  meet  him,  and  encamped  in 
the  precinct  of  Acad6mus,  at  the  gates  of  Athens  ; 
while  Lysander,  first  comingto  iBgina  with  his  over- 
whelming fleet  of  150  sail, — next,  ravaging  Salamis, 
— blocked  up  completely  the  harbour  of  Peiraeus. 
It  was  one  of  his  first  measures  to  collect  together 
the  remnant  which  he  could  find  of  the  JSginetan 
and  Melian  populations,  whom  Athens  had  expelled 
and  destroyed  ;  and  to  restore  to  them  the  posses- 
sion of  their  ancient  islands^. 

^  Isokrat^fl  adv.  Kallimachum,  sect.  71 :  compare  Andokidds  de  Re- 
ditu 8UO,  sect.  21,  and  Lysias  cont.  Diogeiton.  Or.  zxzii.  sect.  22,  about 
Cyprus  and  the  Chersonese,  as  ordinary  sources  of  supply  of  com  to 
Athens.  '  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  9;  Diodor.  xiii.  107. 
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Retoiote  Though  all  hope  had  now  fled,  the  pride,  the 

of  the         resolution,  and  the  despair  of  Athens,  still  enabled 
— theirpro-  her  citizens  to  bear  up  ;  nor  was  it  until  some  men 
fo7«p?iu.    actually  began  to  die  of  hunger  that  they  sent  pro- 
wftuled  "     positions  to  entreat  peace.     Even  then  their  propo- 
sitions were  not  without  dignity.     They  proposed 
to  Agis  to  become  allies  of  Sparta,  retaining  their 
walls  entire  and  their  fortified  harbour  of  Peirseus. 
Agis  referred  the  envoys  to  the  Ephors  at  Sparta, 
to  whom  he  at  the  same  time  transmitted  a  state- 
ment of  their  propositions.     But  the  Ephors,  not 
deigning  even  to  admit  the  envoys  to  an  interview, 
sent  messengers  to  meet  them  at  Sellasia  on  the 
frontier  of  Laconia,  desiring  that  they  would  go 
back  and  come  again  prepared  with  something  more 
admissible — and  acquainting  them  at  the  same  time 
that  no  proposition  could  be  received  which  did  not 
include  the  demolition  of  the  Long  Walls,  for  a  con-' 
tinuous  length  of  ten  stadia.     With  this   gloomy 
reply  the  envoys  returned.    Notwithstanding  all  the 
sufiering  in  the  city,  the  senate  and  people  would 
not  consent  even  to  take  such  humiliating  terms 
into  consideration.     A  senator  named  Archestratus, 
who  advised  that  they  should  be  accepted,   was 
placed  in  custody,  and  a  general  vote  was  passed  ^ 
on  the  proposition  of  Kleophon,  forbidding  any  such 
motion  in  future. 
Preteneet         Such  a  votc  demonstrates  the  courageous  patience 
men^'    both  of  thc  scuatc  and  the  people ;  but  unhappily  it 
wen^yi.  suppUcd  uo  improvcd  prospects,  while  the  suffering 
diV?*^^***   within  the  walls  continued  to  become  more  and  more 
aggravated.     Under   these   circumstances,   Thera- 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  12-16 ;  Lysiu  cont.  Agorat.  §  10-12. 
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mends  offered  to  go  as  envoy  to  Lysander  and  Sparta, 
affirming  that  he  should  be  able  to  detect  what  the 
real  intention  of  the  Ephors  was  in  regard  to  Athens, 
—whether  they  really  intended  to  root  out  the 
population  and  sell  them  as  slaves.  He  pretended 
farther  to  possess  personal  influence,  founded  on 
circumstances  which  he  could  not  divulge,  such  as 
would  very  probably  ensure  a  mitigation  of  the  doom. 
He  was  accordingly  sent,  in  spite  of  strong  protest 
from  the  senate  of  Areopagus  and  others ;  yet  with 
no  express  powers  to  conclude,  but  simply  to  in- 
quire and  report.  We  hear  with  astonishment  that 
he  remained  more  than  three  months  as  companion 
of  Lysander,  who  (he  alleged)  had  detained  him  thus 
long,  and  had  only  acquainted  him,  after  the  fourth 
month  had  begun,  that  no  one  but  the  Ephors  had 
any  power  to  grant  peace.  It  seems  to  have  been 
-  the  object  of  TheramenSs,  by  this  long  delay,  to  wear 
out  the  patience  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  bring 
them  into  such  a  state  of  intolerable  suffering  that 
they  would  submit  to  any  terms  of  peace  which 
would  only  bring  provisions  into  the  town.  In  this 
scheme  he  completely  succeeded  ;  and  considering 
how  great  were  the  privations  of  the  people  even 
at  the  moment  of  his  departure,  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  how  they  could  have  been  able  to  sustain 
protracted  and  increasing  famine  for  three  months 
longer*. 

We  make  out  little  that  is  distinct  respecting  these 
last  moments  of  imperial  Athens.     We  find  only  an 

'  Xenopb.  Hellen.  ii.  2, 16 ;  Lysiss,  Orat.  xiii.  oont.  Agorat.  sect.  12; 
Lysias,  Orat.  xii.  cont.  Eratosthen.  sect.  65-71  • 

See  an  illnstration  of  the  great  suffering  during  the  siege,  in  Xeno« 
phon,  Apolog.  Socrat.  s.  18. 
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Misery  and  hcroic  enduraiice  displayed,  to  such  a  point  that 
Athens—  nuuibersactaallydied  of  starvation,  without  any  oflfer 
Kieophon.  to  Surrender  on  humiliating  conditions\  Amidst 
the  general  acrimony,  and  exasperated  special  anti- 
pathies, arising  out  of  such  a  state  of  misery,  the 
leading  men  who  stood  out  most  earnestly  for  pro- 
longed resistance  became  successively  victims  to 
the  prosecutions  of  their  enemies.  The  demagogue 
Kieophon  was  condemned  and  put  to  death,  on  the 
accusation  of  having  evaded  his  military  duty;  the 
senate,  whose  temper  and  proceedings  he  had  de- 
nounced, constituting  itself  a  portion  of  the  Dika- 
stery  which  tried  him — contrary  both  to  the  forms 
and  the  spirit  of  Athenian  judicatures^.  Such  pro- 
ceedings, however,  though  denounced  by  orators  in 
subsequent  years  as  having  contributed  to  betray  the 
city  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  appear  to  have 
been  without  any  serious  influence  on  the  result, 
which  was  brought  about  purely  by  famine. 

By  the  time  that  Theramends  returned  after  his 
long  absence,  so  terrible  had  the  pressure  become 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2, 15-21 :  compare  Isokratis,  Areopogit.  Or.  vii. 
acct.  73. 

'  Lysias,  Orat.  xiii.  cont.  Agorat.  sect.  15,  16^  37 ;  Orat.  xxz.  cont. 
Nikomach.  sect.  13-17. 

This  seems  the  most  probable  story  as  to  the  death  of  Kieophon, 
though  the  accounts  are  not  all  consistent,  and  the  statement  of  Xeno- 
phon,  especially  (Hellen.  i.  7,  35),  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  Lysias. 
Xenophon  conceived  Kieophon  as  having  perished  earlier  than  this 
period,  in  a  sedition  ((rracewp  nvog  y€POfjL€tnjs  cV  j;  KXco^wir  asrt^a^), 
before  the  flight  of  Kallixenus  from  his  recognizances.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  Kallixenus  could  have  been  still  under  recognizance,  du- 
ring this  period  of  suffering  between  the  battle  of  .£gospotami  and  the 
capture  of  Athens.  He  must  have  escaped  before  that  battle.  Neither 
long  detention  of  an  accused  party  in  prison,  before  trial — ^nor  long 
postponement  of  trial  when  he  was  under  recognizance— -were  at  all  in 
Athenian  habits. 
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that  he  was  sent  forth  again  with  instractions  to  '^^^  ^>"<n« 

becomet  in« 

conclude  peace  upon  any  terms.     On  reaching^Sel-  tolerable— 
lasia,  and  acquainting  the  Ephors  that  he  brought  nasTMo't 


to  obtain 
peace  on 


with  him  unlimited  powers  for  peace,  he  was  permit- 
ted to  come  to  Sparta,  where  the  assembly  of  the  !25ebItT 
Peloponnesian  confederacy  was  convened,  to  settle  ^^^^  '*»« 

*^  •'  terms  at 

on  what  terms  peace  should  be  granted.  The  leading  sparta. 
allies,  especially  Corinthians  and  Thebans,  recom- 
mended that  no  agreement  should  be  entered  intOi 
nor  any  farther  measure  kept,  with  this  hated  enemy 
now  in  their  power ;  but  that  the  name  of  Athens 
should  be  rooted  out,  and  the  population  sold  for 
slaves.  Many  of  the  other  allies  seconded  the  same 
views,  which  would  have  probably  commanded  a 
majority,  had  it  not  been  for  the  resolute  opposition 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves ;  who  declared 
unequivocally  that  they  would  never  consent  to  an- 
nihilate or  enslave  a  city  which  had  rendered  such 
capital  service  to  all  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  great 
common  danger  from  the  Persians  \     Lysander  far- 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  19 ;  vi.  5,  35-46;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  15. 

The  Thebans,  a  few  yean  afterwards,  when  they  were  soliciting  aid 
firom  the  Athenians  against  Sparta,  disavowed  this  proposition  of  their 
delegate  Erianthus,  who  had  been  the  leader  of  the  Boeotian  contingent 
serving  under  Lysander  at  iEgospotami,  honoured  in  that  character  by 
having  his  statue  erected  at  Delphi,  along  with  the  other  allied  leaders 
who  took  part  in  the  battle,  and  along  with  Lysander  and  Eteonikus 
(Pausan.  x.  9,  4). 

It  is  one  of  the  exaggerations  frequent  with  Isokrat^,  to  serve  a 
present  purpose,  when  he  says  that  the  Thebans  were  the  only  parties, 
among  iH  the  Peloponnesian  confederates,  who  gave  this  harsh  anti- 
Athenian  vote  (Isokrat^,  Orat.  Plataic.  Or.  xiv.  sect.  34). 

Demosthen^  says  that  the  Phokians  gave  their  vote  in  the  same 
synod  against  the  Theban  proposition  (Demosth.  de  Pais.  Legat.  c.  22. 
p.  361). 

It  seems  from  Diodor.  xv.  63,  and  Polysen.  i.  45,  5,  as  well  as  from 
some  passages  in  Xenophon  himself,  that  the  motives  of  the  Lacedie- 
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Peace  is 

granted  by 

Sparu, 

against  the 

general 

sentiment 

of  the 

alUet. 


Surrender 
•f  Athens 
—extreme 
wretched- 


number  of 
deaths 
ftom  fiu 


ther  calculated  on  so  dealing  with  Athens,  as  to 
make  her  into  a  dependency,  and  an  instrument  of 
increased  power,  to  Sparta  apart  from  her  allies. 
Peace  was  accordingly  granted  on  the  following  con- 
ditions :  That  the  Long  Walls  and  the  fortifications 
of  the  Peirseus  should  be  destroyed :  That  the  Athe- 
nians should  evacuate  all  their  foreign  possessions, 
and  confine  themselves  to  their  own  territory  :  That 
they  should  surrender  all  their  ships  of  war  :  That 
they  should  readmit  all  their  exiles :  That  they 
should  become  allies  of  Sparta,  following  her  leader- 
ship both  by  sea  and  land,  and  recognising  the  same 
enemies  and  friends  ^ 

With  this  document,  written  according  to  Lace- 
dcemonian  practice  on  a  SkytalS,  (or  roll  intended 
to  go  round  a  stick,  of  which  the  Lacedaemonian 
commander  had  always  one,  and  the  Ephors  another, 
corresponding,)  Theramen£s  went  back  to  Athens. 
As  he  entered  the  city,  a  miserable  crowd  flocked 
round  him,  in  distress  and  terror  lest  he  should  have 
failed  altogether  in  his  mission.  The  dead  and  the 
dying  had  now  become  so  numerous,  that  peace  at 
any  price  was  a  boon :  nevertheless,  when  he  an- 
nounced in  the  assembly  the  terms  of  which  he  was 
bearer,  strongly  recommending  submission  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  as  the  only  course  now  open — there 
was  still  a  high-spirited  minority  who  entered  their 
protest,  and  preferred  death  by  famine  to  such  in- 

monians,  in  thus  resisting  the  proposition  of  the  Thebans  against  Athensi 
were  founded  in  policy  more  than  in  generosity. 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  20 ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  14 ;  Diodor.  ziii. 
107.  Plutarch  gives  the  express  words  of  the  Lacedaemonian  decree, 
some  of  which  words  are  very  perplexing.  The  conjecture  of  O.  Her* 
mann — al  ;fp^doirf  instead  of  ^xp4  ^y^ts — ^has  been  adopted  into  the 
text  of  Plutarch  by  Sintenis,  though  it  seems  very  uncertain. 
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supportable  disgrace.  The  large  majority  however 
accepted  them,  and  the  acceptance  was  made  known 
to  Lysander^ 

It  was  on  the  16th  day  of  the  Attic  month  Mu-  ■•«•  *04- 
nychion*  (about  the  beginning  of  April)  that  this  ^J^^^ 
victorious  commander  sailed  into  the  Peirseus —  Athen*-- 

retam  of 

twenty-seven  years  (almost  exactly)  after  that  sur-  theexJiei— 

i*  -Tk*  t         «       mi     «  1  .    1  11        demolition 

prise  of  Platsea  by  the  Thebans,  which  opened  the  or  die  Long 
Peloponnesian  war.  Along  with  him  came  the  mantling^ 
Athenian  exiles,  several  of  whom  appear  to  have  JI^J^ 
been  serving  with  his  army^,  and  assisting  him  with  "p- 
their  counsel.  To  the  population  of  Athens  gene- 
rally, his  entry  was  an  immediate  relief,  in  spite  of 
the  cruel  degradation,  or  indeed  political  extinction, 
with  which  it  was  accompanied*  At  least  it  averted 
the  sufferings  and  horrors  of  famine,  and  permitted 
a  decent  interment  of  the  many  unhappy  victims 
who  had  already  perished.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
both  naval  and  military  force,  under  Lysander  and 
Agis,  continued  in  occupation  of  Athens  until  the 
conditions  of  the  peace  had  been  fulfilled.  All  the 
triremes  in  Peiraeus  were  carried  away  by  Lysander, 
except  twelve,  which  he  permitted  the  Athenians  to 
retain :  the  Ephors  in  their  Skytald  had  left  it  to 
his  discretion  what  number  he  would  thus  allow  ^. 
The  unfinished  ships  in  the  dockyards  were  burnt, 

'  Xenopb.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  23.  Lysias  (Orat.  xti.  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  71) 
lays  the  blame  of  this  wretched  and  htiiniliating  peace  upon  Thenumente, 
who  plainly  ought  not  to  be  requir^  to  bear  it :  compare  Lysias,  Orat. 
xiii.  oont.  Agorat.  s.  12-20. 

'  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  15.  He  says  however  that  this  was  also  the 
day  on  which  the  Athenians  gained  the  battle  of  Salamii.  This  is  in- 
eorrect :  that  victory  was  gained  in  the  month  Boedromion. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  18.      ^ 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  20-ii.  3,  8 ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  14. 
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and  the  arsenals  themselves  ruined  \  To  demolish 
the  Long  Walls  and  the  fortifications  of  Peiraeus, 
was  however  a  work  of  some  time ;  and  a  certain 
number  of  days  were  granted  to  the  Athenians, 
within  which  it  was  required  to  be  completed.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  work,  the  LacedaBmonians  and 
their  allies  all  lent  a  hand,  with  the  full  pride  and 
exultation  of  conquerors ;  amidst  women  playing 
the  flute  and  dancers  crowned  with  wreaths;  mingled 
with  joyful  exclamations  from  the  Peloponnesian 
allies,  that  this  was  the  first  day  of  Grecian  freedom^. 
How  many  days  were  allowed  for  the  humiliating 
duty  imposed  upon  Athenian  hands,  of  demolishing 
the  elaborate,  tutelary,  and  commanding  works  of 
their  forefathers — we  are  not  told.  But  the  business 
was  not  completed  within  the  interval  named,  so 
that  the  Athenians  did  not  come  up  to  the  letter  of 
the  conditions,  and  had  therefore  by  strict  construc- 
tion forfeited  their  title  to  the  peace  granted^.  The 
interval  seems  however  to  have  been  prolonged; 
probably  considering  that  for  the  real  labour,  as  well 
as  the  melancholy  character,  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
too  short  a  time  had  been  allowed  at  first. 

It  appears  that  Lysander,  after  assisting  at  the 
solemn  ceremony  of  beginning  to  demolish  the  walls, 
and  making  such  a  breach  as  left  Athens  without 

'  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  15 ;  Lysias  cont.  Agorat.  §  50.  Iri  dc  ra  rct^^ 
ws  Kar€<rKa<l>Ti,  kcu  ai  vfj€g  rots  iroXc/uoic  nap€b6Bffa'aPp  koX  rd  pt^pta 
tcaBiip€Bt),  &c. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  23.  Kai  ra  T€ixo  Kar€{rK€arrou  im*  av\ifrpid»¥ 
froXXg  irpo6vp,iif,  voiuCovt€S  mlvqv  r^p  fffifpav  rj  *£XXadi  Spx^iv  rfr 
iXfvSeplag, 

Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  15. 

*  L>'8ia8  cont.  Eratosth.  Or.  xii.  sect.  75.  p.  431  R^  Plutarch,  Ly- 
sand. c,  15 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  3. 
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any  substantial  means  of  resistance— did  not  remain  '^^f  «*"?. 

^  ^         and  the  oli- 

to  complete  the  work,  but  withdrew  with  a  portion  garchicai 
of  his  fleet  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Samos  which  Athem-- 
still  held  out,  leaving  the  remainder  to  see  that  the  amph^'t 
conditions  imposed  were  fulfilled  \  After  so  long  .^aTev^ 
an  endurance  of  extreme  misery,  doubtless  the  ge-  L^'sa^cr 
neral  population  thought  of  little  except  relief  from 
famine  and  its  accompaniments,  without  any  dispo- 
sition to  contend  against  the  fiat  of  their  conquerors. 
If  some  high-spirited  men  formed  an  exception  to 
the  pervading  depression,  and  still  kept  up  their 
courage  against  better  days — there  was  at  the  same 
time  a  party  of  totally  opposite  character,  to  whom 
the  prostrate  condition  of  Athens  was  a  source  of 
revenge  for  the  past,  exultation  for  the  present,  and 
ambitious  projects  for  the  future.  These  were. partly 
the  remnant  of  that  faction  which  had  set  up  (seven 
years  before)  the  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred — and 
still  more,  the  exiles,  including  several  members  of 
the  Four  Hundred*,  who  now  flocked  in  from  all 
quarters.  Many  of  them  had  been  long  serving  at 
Dekeleia,  and  had  formed  a  part  of  the  force  block- 
ading Athens.  These  exiles  now  revisited  the  aero- 
polls  as  conquerors,  and  saw  with  delight  the  full 
accomplishment  of  that  foreign  occupation  at  which 
many  of  them  had  aimed  seven  years  before,  when 
they  constructed  the  fortress  of  Eetioneia,  as  a  means 
of  ensuring  their  own  power.  Though  the  conditions 
imposed  extinguished  at  once  the  imperial  character, 

1  Lysander  dedicated  a  golden  crown  to  AthdnS  in  the  acropolis — 
which  is  recorded  in  the  inscriptions  among  the  articles  belonging  to 
the  goddess. 

See  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  Insc.  Attic.  Nos.  150-152.  p.  235. 

'  Lysias,  Or.  xiii.  cont.  Agoiat.  s.  80. 
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the  maritime  power,  the  honour,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  Athens,  these  men  were  as  eager  as  Lysan- 
der  to  carry  them  all  into  execution ;  because  the 
continuance  of  the  Athenian  democracy  was  now 
entirely  at  his  mercy,  and  because  his  establishment 
of  oligarchies  in  the  other  subdued  cities  plainly 
intimated  what  he  would  do  in  this  great  focus  of 
Grecian  democratical  impulse. 
Kritiaf  and  Amoug  thcsc  cxilcs  wcrc  comprised  Aristodemus 
— pattiife  and  AristotelSs, — both  seemingly  persons  of  im- 
portance,  the  former  having  at  one  time  been  one 
of  the  Hellenotamise,  the  first  financial  ofiice  of  the 
imperial  democracy,  and  the  latter  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Four  Hundred  ^  also  Chariklfis,  who  had 
been  so  distinguished  for  his  violence  in  the  inves- 
tigation respecting  the  Hermae — and  another  man, 
of  whom  we  now  for  the  first  time  obtain  historical 
knowledge  in  detail — Kritias,  son  of  Kallaeschrus. 
He  had  been  among  the  persons  accused  as  having 
been  concerned  in  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae, 
and  seems  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  important 
in  the  political,  the  literary,  and  the  philosophical 
world  of  Athens.  To  all  three,  his  abilities  quali- 
fied him  to  do  honour.  Both  his  poetry,  in  the 
Solonian  or  moralising  vein, — and  his  eloquence, 
published  specimens  of  which  remained  in  the  Au- 


,  »  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii.  2, 18-ii.  3,  46 ;  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator.  Vit. 
Lycurg.  init. 

M.  £.  Meier,  in  bis  Commentaiy  on  Lykorgus,  construes  this  passage 
of  Plutarch  differently,  so  that  Uie  person  therein  specified  as  eadle 
would  be,  not  Aristodemus,  but  the  grandfather  of  Lykurgus.  But  I 
do  not  think  this  construction  justified :  see  Meier,  Comm.  de  Lycurg. 
VitA.  p.  iv.  (Hall,  1847.) 

Respecting  Chariklds,  see  Isokrat^s,  Drat.  xvi.  De  Bigis,  s.  52. 
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gustaD  age, — were  of  no  ordinary  merit.  His  wealth 
was  large,  and  his  family  among  the  most  ancient 
and  conspicuous  in  Athens :  one  of  his  ancestors 
had  heen  friend  and  companion  of  the  lawgiver 
Solon.  He  was  himself  maternal  uncle  of  the  phi- 
losopher Plato',  and  had  frequented  the  society  of 
Sokratds  so  much  as  to  have  his  name  intimately 
associated  in  the  public  mind  with  that  remarkable 
man.  We  know  neither  the  cause,  nor  even  the 
date  of  his  exile,  except  so  far,  as  that  he  was  not 
in  banishment  immediately  after  the  revolution  of 
the  Four  Hundred — and- that  he  was  in  banishment 
at  the  time  when  the  generals  were  condemned  after 
the  battle  of  Arginusae^.  He  had  passed  the  time, 
or  a  part  of  the  time,  of  his  exile  in  Thessaly,  where 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  sanguinary  feuds  car- 
ried on  among  the  oligarchical  parties  of  that  law- 
less country.  He  is  said  to  have  embraced,  along 
with  a  leader  named  (or  surnamed)  Prometheus, 
what  passed  for  the  democratical  side  in  Thessaly ; 
arming  the  Penestse  or  serfs  against  their  masters^. 
What  the  conduct  and  dispositions  of  Kritias  had 

^  See  StaUlwum's  Preface  to  the  Cbannidds  of  Plato,  his  note  on 
the  Tinueus  of  Phito,  p.  20  £,  and  the  Scholia  on  the  same  passage. 

Kritias  is  introduced  as  taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  four  of  the  Pla* 
tonic  dialogues — Protagoras,  Charmidds,  Timseus,  and  Kritias  (the  last, 
as  it  now  exists,  only  a  fragment) — not  to  mention  the  Eiyxias. 

The  small  remains  of  the  elegiac  poetry  of  Kritias  are  to  be  found  in 
Schneidewin,  Delect.  Poet.  Grtec.  p.  136  seq.  Both  Cicero  (De  Orat.  ii. 
22,  93)  and  Dionys.  Hal.  (Judic.  de  Lysi&,  c.  2.  p.  454 ;  Jud.  de  Isseo, 
p.  627)  notice  his  historical  compositions. 

About  the  concern  of  Kritias  in  the  mutilation  of  the  Herms,  as 
affirmed  by  Diogn^s,  see  Andokid^s  de  Mysteriis,  s.  47.  He  was 
first  cousin  of  AndokidSs,  by  the  mother's  side. 

*  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii.  3,  35. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  35 ;  Memorab.  i.  2,  24. 
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been  before  this  period,  we  are  unable  to  say.  But 
he  brought  with  him  now,  on  returning  from  exile, 
not  merely  an  unmeasured  and  unprincipled  lust  of 
power,  but  also  a  rancorous  impulse  towards  spolia- 
tion and  bloodshed^  which  outran  even  his  ambition, 
and  ultimately  ruined  both  his  party  and  himself. 
Kritiaa  at         Of  all  thesc  returning  exiles,  animated  with  min- 

the  head  of  ,  .   .  t^   .  .  i      •  :i     1 1 

the  oil-  gled  vengeance  and  ambition,  Kntias  was  decidedly 
M^en^^  the  leading  man,  like  Antipfaon  among  the  Four 
Hundred ;  partly  from  his  abilities,  partly  from  the 
superior  violence  with  which  he  carried  out  the 
common  sentiment.  At  the  present  juncture,  he 
and  his  fellow -exiles  became  the  most  important 
persons  in  the  city,  as  enjoying  most  the  friendship 
and  confidence  of  the  conquerors.  But  the  oligar- 
chical party  at  home  were  noway  behind  them, 
either  in  servility  or  in  revolutionary  fervour,  and 
an  understanding  was  soon  established  between  the 
two.  Probably  the  old  faction  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
though  put  down,  had  never  wholly  died  out.  At 
any  rate,  the  political  Hetaeries  or  clubs,  out  of 
which  it  was  composed,  still  remained,  prepared  for 
fresh  co-operation  when  a  favourable  moment  should 
arrive ;  and  the  catastrophe  of  iSgospotami  had 
made  it  plain  to  every  one  that  such  moment  could 
not  be  far  distant.  Accordingly  a  large  portion,  if 
not  the  majority,  of  the  senators,  became  ready  to 
lend  themselves  to  the  destruction  of  the  democracy, 
and  only  anxious  to  ensure  places  among  the  oli- 
garchy in  prospect':  while  the  supple  Theramen^s 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2.  cVci  M  avrbs  fuv  (Kritiiu)  npoirrr^g  Jjv  cVi 
rh  voKkovs  diroKTtlvcUf  3t«  koI  (fivyonu  vir6  rov  drffAov,  &c. 
'  Lysias  cont.  Agorat.  Or.  liii.  8.  23.  p.  132. 
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— resuming  his  place  as  oligarchical  leader,  and 
abusing  his  mission  as  envoy  to  wear  out  the 
patience  of  his  haif-famished  countrymen — had, 
during  his  three  months'  absence  in  the  tent  of 
Lysander,  concerted  arrangements  with  the  exiles 
for  future  proceedings  \ 

As  soon  as  the  city  surrendered,  and  while  the  oiigar. 
work  of  demolition  was  yet  going  on,  the  oligar*  leaden 
chical  party  began  to  organise  itself.   The  members  iuhens.* 
of  the  political  clubs  again  came  together,  and 
named  a  managing  committee  of  Five,  called  Ephors 
in  compliment  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  direct  the 
general  proceedings  of  the  party — to  convene  meet- 
ings when  needful — to  appoint  subordinate  mana- 
gers for  the  various  tribes — and  to  determine  what 
propositions  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  public 
assembly*.    Among  these  five  Ephors  were  Kritias 
and  Eratosthenes ;  probably  Theramends  also. 

But  the  oligarchical  party,  though  thus  organized  g^^*"^!^ 
and  ascendant,  with  a  compliant  senate  and  a  dispi-  chiddt  and 

other  eint** 

rited  people,  and  with  an  auxiliary  enemy  actually  nentdemo. 
in  possession — still  thought  themselves  not  power-  ^  ' 
ful  enough  to  carry  their  intended  changes  without 
seizing  the  most  resolute  of  the  democratical  leaders. 
Accordingly  a  citizen  named  Theokritus  tendered 

*  Lysias  cont.  Eratosth.  Or.  xii.  s.  78.  p.  128.  TheramenSs  is  de- 
scribed (in  bis  subsequent  defence)  6vfibiC<ov  fuv  rois  <f>€vyava'uf  8ti 
dt'  avrhp  KorfKBouv,  &c. 

Tbe  general  narrative  of  Xenopbon,  meagre  as  it  is,  barmonises  witb 
ibis. 

'  Lysias  cont.  Eratostb.  Or.  xii.  s.  44.  p.  124.  *Ejr€iBff  di  ^  vavftaxta 
jcal  ri  avyj(f}0(>h  rj  irdXci  ey^vf to,  brjfioKparias  tri  oi5<njSy  odtv  t^p  (rrdcrca); 
fpStuf,  ir€VT€  Mpts  t[<fiopoi  KaT€iTTfi(rav  vfr6  rStv  KoKovyiivoiv 
iraipav,  avpayaytis  fUv  r&v  jrokir&v,  Apxavrts  dc  t&p  awapor&if^ 
ivavTia  bi  t^  v/icrcp^  irX^^ci  irparrovrcf . 
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EQ  accusation  to  the  senate  against  the  general 
StrombichidSs,  together  with  several  others  of  the 
democratical  generals  and  taxiarchs ;  supported  by 
the  deposition  of  a  slave  or  lowborn  man,  named 
Agoratus.  Although  Nikias  and  several  other  citi- 
zens tried  to  prevail  upon  Agoratus  to  leave  Athens, 
furnished  him  with  the  means  of  escape,  and  offered 
to  go  away  with  him  themselves  from  Munychia 
until  the  political  state  of  Athens  should  come  into 
a  more  assured  condition^ — yet  he  refused  to  retire, 
appeared  before  the  senate,  and  accused  the  gene* 
rals  of  being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  to  break  up 
the  peace ;  pretending  to  be  himself  their  accom- 
plice.   Upon  his  information,  given  both  before  the 

>  Lyaias  oont.  Agorat.  Or.  xiii.  s.  28.  (p.  132)— s.  35.  p.  133.  Kai 
vapopfUirams  dvo  irXoid  Movwxuuruf,  ibiovro  avrov  ('Ayoparov)  irairl 
Tfi&nt^  oKtkOtip  *Aj&^vri&tv,  kcH  avroi  tl<f>aa-ap  aw€iarK€va'€i<r$<u,  ims  rii 
npdyfiara  Karaa-TaiTj,  &c. 

Lyflias  represents  this  accusation  of  the  generals,  and  this  behaviour 
of  Agoratus,  as  haying  occurred  btfore  the  surrender  of  the  city,  but 
qfter  the  return  of  Theramen^s  bringing  back  the  final  terms  imposed 
by  the  Lacedemonians.  He  thus  so  colours  it,  that  Agoratus,  by  get- 
thig  the  generals  out  of  the  way,  was  the  real  cause  why  the  d^;rading 
peace  brought  by  Theramenis  was  accepted.  Had^  the  generab  re- 
mained at  large  (he  affirms),  they  would  have  prevented  the  acceptance 
of  this  degrading  peace,  and  would  have  been  able  to  obtain  better 
terms  from  the  Lacedemonians  (see  Lysias  cont.  Agor.  s.  16-20). 

Without  questioning  generally  the  matters  of  fact  set  forth  by  Lysias 
in  this  oration  (delivered  a  long  time  afterwards,  see  s.  90),  I  believe 
that  he  misdates  them,  and  represents  them  as  having  oocuned  before 
the  surrender,  whereas  they  really  occurred  qfter  it.  We  know  from 
Xenophon,  that  when  Theramen^s  came  back  the  second  time  with  the 
real  peace,  the  people  were  in  such  a  state  of  famine,  that  farther  wait- 
ing was  impossible :  the  peace  was  accepted  immediately  that  it  was 
proposed ;  cruel  as  it  was,  the  people  were  glad  to  get  it  (Xenoph. 
HeUen.  ii.  2,  22).  Besides,  how  could  Agoratus  be  conveyed  with  two 
vessels  out  of  Munychia,  when  the  harbour  was  closely  blocked  up? 
and  what  is  the  meaning  of  €<as  rA  irpayyuara  Karaarairj,  referred  to  a 
moment  just  before  the  surrender  ? 
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senate  and  before  an  assembly  at  Munychia,  the 
generals,  the  taxiarchs,  and  several  other  citizens, 
men  of  high  worth  and  courageous  patriots,  were 
put  into  prison,  as  well  as  Agoratus  himself,  to 
stand  their  trial  afterwards  before  a  dikastery  con- 
sisting of  2000  membei*s.  One  of  the  parties  thus 
accused,  Menestratus,  being  admitted  by  the  public 
assembly  (on  the  proposition  of  Hagnoddrus  the 
brother-in-law  of  Kritias)  to  become  accusing  wit- 
ness, named  several  additional  accomplices,  who 
were  also  forthwith  placed  in  custody  \ 

Though  the  most  determined  defenders  of  the  Nomina. 
democratical  constitution  were  thus  eliminated,  Kri-  xwrty/^* 
tias  and  Theramenfis  still  farther  ensured  the  sue-  SictoUo^of 
cess  of  their  propositions  by  invoking  the  presence  i-y^nder. 
of  Lysander  from  Samos.     The  demolition  of  the 
walls  had   been  completed,  the  main  blockading 
army  had  disbanded,  and  the  immediate  pressure  of 
famine  had  been  removed — when  an  assembly  was 
held  to  determine  on  future  modifications  of  the 
constitution.    A  citizen  named  Drakontidds^  moved 
that  a  Board  of  Thirty  should  be  named,  to  draw 
up  laws  for  the  future  government  of  the  city,  and 
to  manage  provisionally  the  public  affairs,  until 
that  task  should  be  completed.    Among  the  Thirty 
persons  proposed,  pre-arranged  by  TheramenSs  and 
the  oligarchical  five  Ephors,  the  most  prominent 
names  were  those  of  Kritias  and  Theramends :  there 
were,    besides,   Drakontidfis  himself — Onomaklds, 
one  of  the  Four  Hundred  who  had  escaped — Aristo- 

*  LysiaB  cont.  Agorat.  Or.  xiii.  s.  38,  60,  68. 
'  Lynas  cont.  Eratosth.  Or.  xii.  s.  74 :  compare  Aristotle  ap.  Schol. 
ad  Aristophan.  Vesp.  157. 
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telds  wd  CbariklSs,  both  exiles  newly  returned — 
Eratosthenes — and  others  whom  w^  do  not  know, 
but  of  whom  probably  several  had  also  been  exiles 
or  noembers  of  the  Four  Hundred  ^  Though  this 
was  a  complete  abrogation  of  the  constitutioUi  yet 
so  conscious  were  the  conspirators  of  their  own 
strength,  that  they  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
propose  the  formal  suspension  of  the  Graphs  Para- 
nQin6n,  as  had  been  done  pripr  to  the  installation 
Qf  the  former  oligarchy.  Still,  notwithstanding  the 
seizure  of  the  leaders  and  the  general  intimidation 
prevftlent,  a  loud  murmur  of  repugnance  was  heard 
in  the  assembly  at  the  motion  of  Drakontidds.  But 
Theramends  rose  up  to  defy  the  murmur,  telling  the 
assembly  that  the  proposition  numbered  many  par* 
tisans  eyeq  among  the  citizens  themselves,  and  that 
it  had  farther  the  approbation  of  Lysander  and  the 
lAC^^momana.  This  was  presently  confirmed  by 
Lysander  himself,  who  addressed  the  assembly  in 
person.  He  told  them,  in  a  menacing  and  contempt- 
uqua  tone,  that  Athens  was  now  at  his  mercy,  since 
the  walls  had  pot  been  demolished  before  the  day 
specii^edi  and  consequently  the  conditions  of  the 
promised  peace  had  been  violated.  He  added  that  if 
they  did  not  adopt  the  recommendation  of  Thera* 
men^,  they  WQuld  be  farced  to  take  thought  for  their 
personal  Bfifety  instead  offer  their  political  constitu- 
tion, After  a  notice  at  once  so  plain  and  so  crush- 
ing, farther  resistance  was  vain.  The  dissentients 
all  quitted  the  assembly  in  sadness  and  indignation ; 
while  a  remnant — ^according  to  Lysias,  inconsider- 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3^  2. 
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able  in  number  as  well  as  worthless  in  character-^ 
stayed  to  vote  acceptance  of  the  motion  \ 
Seven  years  before,  Theramenfis  had  carried,  in  conquett  of 

.,*.,  iT*i  .,  ..      Samos  by 

conjunction  with  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus,  a  simi-  Lysander 
lar  motion  for  the  installation  of  the  Four  Hundred ;  reJt^ed^ 
extorting  acquiescence  by  domestic  terrorism  aa  *^®"' 
well  as  by  multiplied  assassinations.  He  now,  in 
conjunction  with  Kritias  and  the  rest,  a  second  time 
extinguished  the  constitution  of  his  country,  by  the 
still  greater  humiliation  of  a  foreign  conqueror  die* 
tating  terms  to  the  Athenian  people  assembled  in 
their  own  Pnyx,  Having  seen  the  Thirty  regularly 
constituted,  Lysander  retired  from  Athens  to  finish 
the  siege  of  Samos,  which  still  held  out.  Though 
blocked  up  both  by  land  and  sea,  the  Samians 
obstinately  defended  themselves  for  some  months 
longer  until  the  close  of  the  summer.  It  was  not 
until  the  last  extremity  that  they  capitulated;  oh- 
taining  permission  for  every  freeman  to  depart  in 
safety,  but  with  no  other  property  except  a  single 
garment.  Lysander  handed  over  the  city  and  the 
properties  to  the  ancient  citiacens*— that  is,  to  the 
oligarchy  and  their  partisans  who  had  been  partly 
expelled,  partly  disfranchised,  in  the  revolution 
eight  years  before.  But  he  placed  the  government 
of  Samos 9  as  he  had  dealt  with  the  other  cities,  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  his  Dekarcbies,  or  oligarchy 
of  Ten  Samians  chosen  by  himself;  leaving  Thorax 
as  Lacedaemonian  harmost,  and  doubtless  a  force 
under  him*. 

Having  thus  finished  the  war,  and  trodden  out 

'  Lysiaa  cont.  Eratosth.  Or.  zii.  8.  74*77* 
*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  6^. 

y2 
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Trium.  the  last  spark  of  resistance,  Lysander  returned  in 

?urTor  triumph  to  Sparta.     So  imposing  a  triumph  never 

to^spwtl—  f^l^  to  the  lot  of  any  Greek,  either  before  or  after- 

hia  prodi-  wards.     He  brought  with  him  every  trireme  out  of 

gious  as-  ^  ^ 

cendency     the  harbour  of  Peiraeus,  except  twelve  left  to  the 

throughout      ...  .1,11 

Greece.  Athenians  as  a  concession  :  he  brought  the  prow- 
ornaments  of  all  the  ships  captured  at  iEgospotami 
and  elsewhere :  he  was  loaded  with  golden  crowns, 
voted  to  him  by  the  various  cities  :  and  he  farther 
exhibited  a  sum  of  money  not  less  than  470  talents, 
the  remnant  of  those  treasures  which  Cyrus  had 
handed  over  to  him  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war\ 
That  sum  had  been  greater,  but  is  said  to  have  been 
diminished  by  the  treachery  of  Gylippus,  to  whose 
custody  it  had  been  committed,  and  who  sullied  by 
such  mean  peculation  the  laurels  which  he  had  so 
gloriously  earned  at  Syracuse*.  Nor  was  it  merely 
the  triumphant  evidences  of  past  exploits  which  now 
decorated  this  returning  admiral.  He  wielded  be- 
sides an  extent  of  real  power  greater  than  any  indi- 
vidual Greek  either  before  or  after.  Imperial  Sparta 
— as  she  had  now  become — was  as  it  were  personi- 
fied in  Lysander,  who  was  master  of  almost  all 
the  insular,  Asiatic  and  Thracian  cities,  by  means 
of  the  harmosts  and  the  native  Dekarchies  named 
by  himself  and  selected  from  his  creatures.  To  this 
state  of  things  we  shall  presently  return,  when  we 
have  followed  the  eventful  history  of  the  Thirty  at 
Athens. 

These  Thirty  men — the  parallel  of  the  Dekarchies 
whom  Lysander  had  constituted  in  the  other  cities 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  8. 

2  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  16;  Diodor.  xiii.  106. 
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— were  intended  for  the  same  purpose,  to  maintain  Proceed. 
the  city  in  a  state  of  humiliation  and  dependence  Thirt%t 
upon  Lacedaemon,  and  upon  Lysander  as  the  re-  felnn'^f 
presentative  of  Lacedaemon.    Though  appointed,  in  ^2^ ^ke*** 
the  pretended  view  of  drawing  up  a  scheme  of  laws  ^*^'<^- 
and  constitution  for  Athens,  they  were  in  no  hurry  to 
commence  this  duty.   They  appointed  a  new  senate, 
composed  of  compliant,  assured,  and  oligarchical 
persons ;  including  many  of  the  returned  exiles  who 
had  been  formerly  in  the  Four  Hundred,  and  many 
also  of  the*preceding  senators  who  were  willing  to 
serve  their  designs\    They  farther  named  new  ma- 
gistrates and  officers  ;  a  new  Board  of  Eleven,  to 
manage  the  business  of  police  and  the  public  force, 
with  Satyrus,  one  of  their  most  violent  partisans,  as 
chief;  a  Board  of  Ten,  to  govern  in  Peiraeus*;  an 
archon  to  give  name  to  the  year,  Pythod6rus — and 
a  second  or  King-Archon,  PatroklSs^,  to  offer  the 
customary  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  the  city.    While 
thus  securing  their  own  ascendency,  and  placing  all 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  most  violent  oligarchical 
partisans,  they  began  by  professing  reforming  prin- 
ciples of  the  strictest  virtue  ;  denouncing  the  abuses 
of  the  past  democracy,  and  announcing  their  deter- 
mination to  purge  the  city  of  evil-doers'*.    The  phi- 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  11;  Lysias  cont.  Agorat.  Orat.  xiii.  sect. 
23-80. 

Tisias,  the  brother-in-law  of  Charikl^s,  was  a  member  of  this  senate 
(Isokrat^,  Or.  xvi.  De  Bigis,  s.  53). 

«  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  324  B;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  54. 
.  •  IsokratSs  cont.  Kallimach.  Or.  xviii.  s.  6.  p.  372. 

*  Lysias,  Orat.  xii.  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  5.  p.  121.  'Eircidi)  d*  oi  rpca- 
Kovra  iromipol  ftiv  koL  a'VK6<l>awTai  6vt€5  tls  rfiv  dpxjv  KaT€<rnfa'aVy 
<fM(rKOVT€s  XPl*^^  '''^^  dbUav  KaBapap  noiijcrai  rfiu  n6\iv,  koi  tovs  Xoc- 
novs  noKiras  cV  apcr^y  Koi  ^iKauxrvvrjv  Tpam<r6aii  &c. 
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losopher  Plato-— then  a  young  man  about  twenty- 
four  years  old,  of  anti-detnocratical  politics,  and 
nephew  of  Kritias — was  at  first  misled,  ^together 
with  various  others,  by  these  splendid  professions. 
He  conceived  hopes,  and  even  received  encourage- 
ment from  his  relations,  that  he  might  play  an  active 
part  under  the  new  oligarchy  ^     Though  he  soon 
came  to  discern  how  little  congenial  his  feelings 
were  with  theirs,  yet  in  the  beginning  doubtless  such 
honest  illusions  contributed  materially  to  strengthen 
their  hands. 
The  Thirty       In  cxecution  of  their  design  to  root  out  evil-doers, 
elfcuLna    the  Thirty  first  laid  hands  on  some  of  the  most  ob- 
difdSsMd'  noxious  politicians  under  the  former  democracy— 
wniJTwl"    **  ^^^  ^®^y®  Xenophon)  whom  every  one  knew  to 
to  S?ath^    ^*^®  ^y  making  calumnious  accusations  (called  Syco- 
other  de-     phaucy),  and  who  were  pronounced  in  their  enmity 
also.  to  the  oligarchical  citizens."    How  far  most  of  these 

men  had  been  honest  or  dishonest  in  their  previous 
political  conduct  under  the  democracy,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining.  But  among  them  were  com*  ^ 
prised  Strombichidds  and  the  other  democratical 
officers  who  had  been  imprisoned  under  the  informa- 
tion of  Agoratus ;  men  whose  chief  crime  consisted 
in  a  strenuous  and  inflexible  attachment  to  the  de- 
mocracy. The  persons  thus  seized  were  brought  to 
trial  before  the  new  senate  appointed  by  the  Thirty — 
contrary  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  which  had  decreed 
that  Strombichidds  and  his  companions  should  be 
tried  before  a  dikastery  of  2000  citizens^.  But  the 
dikastery,  as  well  as  all  the  other  democratical  in- 
stitutions, were  now  abrogated,  and  no  judicial  body 

^  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  324  B.  C.         *  Lystaa  cont.  Agorat.  b.  38. 
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was  left  except  the  newly  constituted  senate.    Even  senate  ap. 
to  that  senate,  though  composed  of  their  own  par-  S^Twr^ 
tisans,  the  Thirty  did  not  choose  to  entrust  the  trial  "^^l, 
of  the  prisoners,  with  that  secrecy  of  voting  which  ^*j""^^'' 
was  well  known  at  Athens  to  be  essential  to  the  free  midadon. 
and  genuine  expression  of  sentiment.    Whenever  eze^doM 
prisoners  were  tried,  the  Thirty  were  themselves  ^^^ 
present  in  the  senate-house,  sitting  on  the  benches 
previously  occupied  by  the  Prytanes :  two  tables 
were  placed  before  them,  one  signifying  condemna- 
tions—the other,  acquittal;  and  each  senator  was 
required  to  deposit  his  pebble,  openly  before  them, 
either  on  one  or  on  the  other  \    It  was  not  merely 
judgment  by  the  senate — but  judgment  by  the  senate 
under  pressure  and  intimidation  by  the  all-powerful 
Thirty.     It  seems  probable  that  neither  any  sem- 
blance of  defence,  nor  any  exculpatory  witnesses, 
were  allowed  ;  but  even  if  such  formalities  were  not 
wholly  dispensed  with,  it  is  certain  that  there  was 
no  real  trial,  and  that  condemnation  was  assured 
beforehand  <     Among  the  great  numbers  whom  the 
Thirty  brought  before  the  senate,  not  a  single  man 
was  acquitted  except  the  informer  Agoratus»  who 
was  brought  to  trial  as  an  accomplice  along  with 
Strombichidds  and  his  companions,  but  was  Ube- 
rated  in  recompense  for  the  information  which 
he  had  given  against  them^.     The  statement  of 
Isokrat^s,  Lysias,  and  others — that  the  victims  of 
the  Thirty,  even  when  brought  before  the  senate, 
were  put  to  death  untried — is  authentic  and  trust- 
worthy :  many  were  even  put  to  death  by  simple 

^  Lysiis  cont.  Agorat.  8«  40.  ^  Lynu  cont.  Agorat  a.  41. 
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order  from  the  Thirty  themselves,  without  any  cog- 
nizance of  the  senate \ 
The  senate       In  regard  to  the  persons  first  brought  to  trial, 
condemn-    howevcr, — whether  we  consider  them,  as  Xenophon 
iTn^gi^evcry  intimatcs,  to  have  been  notorious  evil-doers,  or  to 
brforr"^'''  have  been  innocent  sufferers  by  the  reactionary  ven- 
thcm.         geance  of  returning  oligarchical  exiles,  as  was  the 
case  certainly  with  Strombichid6s  and  the  officers 
accused  along  with  him, — there  was  little  necessity 
for  any  constraint  on  the  part  of  the  Thirty  over 
the  senate.     That  body  itself  partook  of  the  senti- 
ment which  dictated  the  condemnation,  and  acted  as 
a  willing  instrument ;  while  the  Thirty  themselves 
were  unanimous, — ^Theramen^s  being  even  more 
zealous  than  Kritias  in  these  executions,  to  demon*- 
strate   his  sincere  antipathy  towards  the  extinct 
democracy^.    As  yet  too,  since  all  the  persons  con- 
demned (justly  or  unjustly)  had  been  marked  poli- 
ticians,— so,  all  other  citizens  who  had  taken  no 
conspicuous  part  in  politics,  even  if  they  disapproved 
of  the  condemnations,  had  not  been  led  to  conceive 
any  apprehension  of  the  like  fate  for  themselves. 
Here  then  Theramen6s,  and  along  with  him  a  por^ 
tion  of  the  Thirty  as  well  as  of  the  senate,  were  in- 
clined to  pause.     While  enough  had  been  done  to 
satiate  their  antipathies,  by  the  death  of  the  most 
obnoxious  leaders  of  the  democracy — they  at  the 
same  time  conceived  the  oligarchical  government  to 
be  securely  established,  and  contended  that  farther 

^  Lysias  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  18;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  51 ;  Isokrat. 
Orat.  XX.  cont.  Locbit.  s.  15.  p.  39?. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  12,  28,  38.  Avt6s  (Theramen^s)  fidXicra 
(^opfArja-as  fffias,  toU  npcuTois  xmayoyAvoii  is  ^^ag  dtKriv iwiTiBetHU,  &c. 
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bloodshed  would  only  endanger  its  stability,  by 
spreading  alarm,  multiplying  enemies,  and  alien- 
ating friends  as  well  as  neutrals. 

But  these  were  not  the  views  either  of  Kritias  or  of  Disord 

Among  the 

theThirty  generally,  who  surveyed  their  position  with  Thirty- 
eyes  very  different  from  the  unstable  and  cunning  Ti^wror 
Theramenfis,  and  who  had  brought  with  them  from  Thera/"^ 
exile  a  long  arrear  of  vengeance  yet  to  be  appeased.  "®"^'' 
Kritias  knew  well  that  the  numerous  population  of 
Athens  were   devotedly  attached,  and  had   good 
reason  to  be  attached,  to  their  democracy ;  that  the 
existing  government  had  been  imposed  upon  them 
by  force,  and  could  only  be  upheld  by  force ;  that 
its  friends  were  a  narrow  minority,  incapable  of  sus- 
taining it  against  the  multitude  around  them  all 
armed  ;  that  there  were  still  many  formidable  ene- 
mies^to  be  got  rid  of,  so  that  it  was  indispensable 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  a  permanent  Lacedsemoniau 
garrison  in  Athens,  as  the  only  condition  not  only 
of  their  stability  as  a  government,  but  even  of  their 
personal  safety.    In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Thera- 
mends — iEschinds  and  Aristotelds,  two  among  the 
Thirty,  were  despatched  to  Sparta  to  solicit  aid  from 
Lysander ;  who  procured  for  them  a  Lacedaemonian 
garrison  under  Kallibius  as  harmost,  which  they 
engaged  to  maintain  without  any  cost  to  Sparta, 
until  their  government  should  be  confirmed  by  put- 
ting the  evil-doers  out  of  the  w^ay  ^     Kallibius  was 
not  only  installed  as  master  of  the  acropolis — full 
as  it  was  of  the  mementos  of  Athenian  glory — ^but 
was  farther  so  caressed  and  won  over  by  the  Thirty, 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  13.     cor  brj  rovs  novripovs  6Kfroda»y  Troii^o-a- 
fitvoi  KOTaaTrfO'cuvTO  rfiv  TroKiTfiav, 
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Lacedamo.  that  he  letit  himself  to  everything  which  they  asked. 
^oTimro"'  They  had  thus  a  LacedaBtnonian  military  force  coa- 
ro"uitip¥ed    stantly  at  their  command,  besides  an  organized  band 
byTritiM    ^^  youthful  satellites  and  assassins,  ready  for  any 
TWrt  *^       deeds  of  violence  ;  and  they  proceeded  to  seize  and 
put  to  death  many  citizens,  who  were  so  distin- 
guished for  their  courage  and  patriotism,  as  to  be 
likely  to  serve  as  leaders  to  the  public  discontent. 
Several  of  the  best  men  in  Athens  thus  successively 
perished,  while  Thrasybulus,  Anytus,  and  many 
others,  fearing  a  similar  fate,  fled  out  of  Attica, 
leavibg  their  property  to  be  confiscated  and  appro- 
priated by  the  oligarchs^ ;  who  passed  a  decree  of 
exile  against  them  in  their  absence,  as   well  as 
against  Alkibiad^s^. 
Opposition       These  successive  acts  of  vengeance  and  violence 
menSs^To     wcrc  Warmly  opposed  by  TheramenSs,  both  in  the 
Iu^A*ol  Council  of  Thirty  and  in  the  senate.    The  persons 
lence  and     hithcrto  exccutcd  (hc  Said)  had  deserved  their  death 

rapacity        ,  ^  ^ 

still  farther  bccausc  they  wcrc  not  merely  noted  politicians  under 
--rich  and  thc  dcmocracv,  but  also  persons  of  marked  hostility 
me?yut  to  to  oligarchical  men.  But  to  inflict  the  same  fate 
on  others,  who  had  manifested  no  such  hostility, 
simply  because  they  had  enjoyed  influence  under 
the  democracy,  would  be  unjust :  ''  Even  you  and 
I  (he  reminded  Kritias)  have  both  said  and  done 
many  things  for  the  sake  of  popularity."  But 
Kritias  replied — **  We  cannot  afford  to  be  scrupu* 
lous :  we  are  engaged  in  a  scheme  of  aggressive  am- 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  16,  23,  42 ;  Isokrat.  cont.  Kallimach.  Or. 
xriii.  i.  30.  p.  375. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  42 — ii.  4,  14.  ol  dc  Koi  ovx  Svtss  ddiKowrtv, 
dXK*  oiV  tinifjfU}{fpT€s  4ffivyah9v6yitBn,  &c. 

Isokratds,  Orat.  xvi.  De  Bigis,  s.  46.  p.  355. 
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bition,  and  must  get  rid  of  those  who  are  best  able 
to  hinder  us.  Though  we  are  Thirty  in  number, 
and  not  one-^our  government  is  not  the  less  a  de- 
spotism, and  must  be  guarded  by  the  same  jealous 
precautions.  If  you  think  otherwise,  you  must  be 
simple-minded  indeed."  Such  were  the  sentiments 
which  animated  the  majority  of  the  Thirty  not  less 
than  Kritias,  and  which  prompted  them  to  an  end- 
less string  of  seizures  and  executions.  It  was  not 
merely  the  less  obnoxious  democratical  politicians 
who  became  their  victims,  but  men  of  courage, 
wealth,  and  station,  in  every  vein  of  political  feeling : 
even  oligarchical  men,  the  best  and  most  high-prin«' 
cipled  of  that  party,  shared  the  same  fate.  Among 
the  most  distinguished  sufferers  Were,  Lykurgus', 
belonging  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  sacred  Gentes 
in  the  state  ;  a  wealthy  man  named  Antiphon,  who 
had  devoted  his  fortune  to  the  public  service  with 
exemplary  patriotism  during  the  last  years  of  the 
war,  and  had  furnished  two  well-equipped  triremes 
at  his  own  cost ;  Leon,  of  Salamis ;  and  even  Ni- 
keratus  (son  of  Nikias,  who  had  perished  at  Syra- 
cuse), a  man  who  inherited  from  his  father  not  only 
a  large  fortune,  but  a  known  repugnance  to  demo- 
cratical politics,  together  with  his  uncle  Eukratds, 
brother  of  the  same  Nikias*.  These  were  only  a 
few  among  the  numerous  victims,  who  were  seized — 
pronounced  to  be  guilty  by  the  senate  or  by  the 
Thirty  themselves — handed  over  to  Satyrus  and  the 
Eleven — and  condemned  to  perish  by  the  customary 
draught  of  hemlock. 

*  Plutai-ch,  Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  838.  *  Xenoph.  Hel- 

len.  ii.  3,  39-41 ;  Lysias,  Orat.  xyiii.  De  Bonis  Niciae  Pratris,  s.  6-8. 
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The  circumstances  accompanying  the  seizure  of 
Leon  deserve  particular  notice.  In  putting  to  death 
him  and  the  other  victims,  the  Thirty  had  several 
objects  in  view,  all  tending  to  the  stability  of  their 
dominion.  First,  they  thus  got  rid  of  citizens  gene- 
rally known  and  esteemed,  whose  abhorrence  they 
knew  themselves  to  deserve,  and  whom  they  feared 
as  likely  to  head  the  public  sentiment  against  them. 
Secondly,  the  property  of  these  victims,  all  of  whom 
were  rich,  was  seized  along  with  their  persons,  and 
was  employed  to  pay  the  satellites  whose  agency 
was  indispensable  for  such  violences — especially 
Kallibius  and  the  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  in  the 
acropolis.  But  besides  murder  and  spoliation,  the 
Thirty  had  a  farther  purpose,  if  possible,  yet  more 
nefarious.  In  the  work  of  seizing  their  victims, 
they  not  only  employed  the  hands  of  these  paid 
satellites,  but  also  sent  along  with  them  citizens  of 
station  and  respectability,  whom  they  constrained 
by  threats  and  intimidation  to  lend  their  personal 
aid  in  a  service  so  thoroughly  odious.  By  such  par- 
ticipation, these  citizens  became  compromised  and 
imbrued  in  crime,  and  as  it  were,  consenting  parties 
in  the  public  eye  to  all  the  projects  of  the  Thirty^ ; 

^  Plato,  Apol.  Socr.  c.  20.  p.  32.  *Eir«5^  de  oKiyapxia  cyeVfro,  ol 
TptoKovra  a^  fierantfiylrdfievoi  fte  Trifjarrov  avrov  (Is  t^p  Ookov  frpocc* 
ra^av  dyaydv  €k  SoXapi^or  Atovra  rbv  ^(tkafupiov,  Iv  dtroBdvoi'  oia  di) 
Kal  aWois  (Ktlvot,  noWois  npoo-erarrov,  fiov\6fi€yoi  &s  irXei- 
o-rovy  dyair\rj<rat  alri&v, 

Isokrat.  cont.  Kallimach.  Or.  xviii.  s.  23.  p.  374.  Mots  koi  irpoa-i^ 
rarrov  i^fiapravfiv.  Compare  also  Lysias,  Or.  xii.  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  32. 

We  leani,  from  Andokid^s  de  Myster.  b.  94,  that  Meldtus  was  one 
of  the  parties  who  actually  arrested  Leon,  and  brought  him  up  for  con* 
demnation.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  was  the  same  person  who  after- 
wards accused  Sokrat6s.  It  may  possibly  have  been  his  father,  who 
bore  the  same  name ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  determine  the  point. 
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exposed  to  the  same  general  hatred  as  the  latter, 
and  interested  for  their  own  safety  in  maintaining 
the  existing  dominion.  Pursuant  to  their  general 
plan  of  implicating  unwilling  citizens  in  their  mis- 
deeds, the  Thirty  sent  for  five  citizens  to  the  Tholus 
or  Government-house,  and  ordered  them,  with  terri- 
ble menaces,  to  cross  over  to  Salamis  and  bring 
back  Leon  as  prisoner.  Four  out  of  the  five  obeyed  : 
the  fifth  was  the  philosopher  Sokrat^s,  who  refused 
all  concurrence  and  returned  to  his  own  house,  while 
the  other  four  went  to  Salamis  and  took  part  in  the 
seizure  of  Leon.  Though  he  thus  braved  all  the 
wrath  of  the  Thirty,  it  appears  that  they  thought  it 
expedient  to  leave  him  untouched.  But  the  fact 
that  they  singled  him  out  for  such  an  atrocity — an 
old  man  of  tried  virtue,  both  private  and  public,  and 
intellectually  commanding,  though  at  the  same  time 
.  intellectually  unpopular — shows  to  what  an  extent 
they  carried  their  system  of  forcing  unwilling  par- 
ticipants ;  while  the  farther  circumstance  that  he 
was  the  only  person  who  had  the  courage  to  refuse, 
among  four  others  who  yielded  to  intimidation, 
shows  that  the  policy  was  for  the  most  part  success- 
fuP.  The  inflexible  resistance  of  Sokrat^s  on  this 
occasion  stands  as  a  worthy  parallel  to  his  conduct 
as  Prytanis  in  the  public  assembly  held  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  generals  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae 
(described  in  the  preceding  chapter),  wherein  he 
obstinately  refused  to  concur  in  putting  an  illegal 
question. 

Such  multiplied  cases  of  execution  and  spoliation 
naturally  filled  the  city  with  surprise,  indignation, 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sokrat.  ut  9up. ;  Xenopb.  Hellen.  u.  4,  9-23. 
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and  terror.  Groups  of  malcontents  got  together, 
and  voluntary  exiles  became  more  and  more  nu- 
merous. All  these  circumstances  furnished  ample 
material  for  the  vehement  opposition  of  Theramen^Si 
and  tended  to  increase  his  party ;  not  indeed  among 
the  Thirty  themselves,  but  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
senate,  and  still  more  among  the  body  of  the  citizens* 
He  warned  his  colleagues  that  they  were  incurring 
daily  an  increased  amount  of  public  odium,  and  that 
their  government  could  not  possibly  stand,  unless 
they  admitted  into  partnership  an  adequate  number 
of  citizens,  having  direct  interest  in  its  maintenance. 
He  proposed  that  all  those  competent  by  their  pro« 
perty  to  serve  the  state  either  on  horseback  or  with 
heavy  armour,  should  be  constituted  citizens  ;  lea* 
ving  all  the  poorer  freemen,  a  far  larger  number,  still 
disfranchised  ^  Kritias  and  the  Thirty  rejected  this 
proposition ;  being  doubtless  convinced — ^as  theFour 
Hundred  had  felt  seven  years  before,  when  Thera* 
mends  demanded  of  them  to  convert  their  fictitious 
total  of  Five  Thousand  into  a  real  list  of  as  many 
living  persons — that  **  to  enroll  so  great  a  number 
of  partners,  was  tantamount  to  a  downright  demo^ 
cracy^/'  But  they  were  at  the  same  time  not  in- 
sensible  to  the  soundness  of  his  advice :  moreover 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  17,  19,  4S.  Prom  b.  48,  we  s^e  that  Thera- 
mends  actually  made  this  proposition — r6  fievroi  aw  toU  bwafievois  koI 
ll^%ff  iinrsov  ical  ficr  dcnrtdttv  ^fXciy  ri^v  voKvrtlav,  Trp6a-$€¥  Hpitrrov 
^yoviikfjv  cii/ai,  Koi  vvv  ov  ficra^ciXXofiai. 

This  proposition,  made  by  Theramends  and  rejected  by  the  Thirty, 
explains  the  comment  which  he  afterwards  made  when  they  drew  up 
their  special  catalogue  or  roU  of  3000 ;  which  comment  otherwise  ap- 
pears unsuitable. 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  89-92.  r6  fUv  Karaarrja'ai  fi€T6xovs  tocovtovj,  dj/rc- 
Kpv£  dv  d$/Aoy  ^ypv^vw. 
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they  b^gan  to  be  afraid  of  him  personally,  and  to 
suspect  that  he  was  likely  to  take  the  lead  in  a 
popular  opposition  against  them,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously done  against  his  colleagues  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred. They  therefore  resolved  to  comply  in  part 
with  his  recommendations,  and  accordingly  pre- 
pared a  list  of  3000  persons  to  be  invested  with  the 
political  franchise ;  chosen,  aa  much  as  possible, 
from  their  own  known  partisans  and  from  oligar- 
chical citizens.  Besides  this  body  they  also  counted 
on  the  adherence  of  the  Horsemen,  among  the 
wealthiest  citizens  of  the  state.  These  Horsemen 
or  Knights,  taking  them  as  a  class — the  thousand 
good  men  of  Athens,  whose  virtues  Aristophanes 
sets  forth  in  hostile  antithesis  to  the  alleged  dema- 
gogic vices  of  Kleon — remained  steady  supporters  of 
the  Thirty  throughout  all  the  epormities  of  their 
career  \  What  privileges  or  functions  were  assigned 
to  the  chosen  3000,  we  do  not  hear,  except  that  they 
could  not  be  condemned  without  the  warrant  of  the 
senate,  while  any  other  Athenian  might  be  put  to 
death  by  the  simple  fiat  of  the  Thirty^.  They  ais- 

A  body  of  partners  thus  chosen — not  merely  of  "roaWog 
fixed  number,  but  of  picked  oligarchical  sentiments  fhe^^uj.^^ 
— was  by  no  means  the  addition  which  Theramends 
desired.  While  he  commented  on  the  folly  of  sup- 
posing that  there  was  any  charm  in  the  number 
3000 — as  if  it  embodied  all  the  merit  of  the  city, 
and  nothing  else  but  merit — he  admonished  them 
that  it  was  still  insufficient  for  their  defence  :  their 
rule  was  one  of  pure  force,  and  yet  inferior  in  force 

^  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii.  3,  18,  19;  ii.  4,  2,  8,  24. 
'  Xenopb.  Helton,  ii.  3,  51. 
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to  those  over  whom  it  was  exercised.  Again  the 
Thirty  acted  upon  his  admonition,  but  in  a  way  very 
different  from  that  which  he  contemplated.  They 
proclaimed  a  general  mi>ster,  and  examination  of 
arms,  to  all  the  hoplites  in  Athens.  The  3000  were 
drawn  up  in  arms  altogether  in  the  market-place ; 
but  the  remaining  hoplites  were  disseminated  in 
small  scattered  companies  and  in  different  places. 
After  the  review  was  over,  these  scattered  com- 
panies went  home  to  their  meal,  leaving  their  arms 
piled  at  the  various  places  of  muster.  But  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Thirty,  having  been  forewarned  and 
kept  together,  were  sent  at  the  proper  moment, 
along  with  the  Lacedaemonian  mercenaries,  to  seize 
the  deserted  arms,  which  were  deposited  under  the 
custody  of  Kallibius  in  the  acropolis.  All  the  hop- 
lites in  Athens,  except  the  Three  Thousand  and  the 
remaining  adherents  of  the  Thirty,  were  disarmed 
by  this  crafty  manoeuvre,  in  spite  of  the  fruitless 
remonstrance  of  Theramen6s\ 
Murders  Kritias  and  his  colleagues,  now  relieved  from  all 

and  spolia-  /•  m 

uons  by  the  fear  either  of  Theramenis,  or  of  any  other  internal 

Thirty.  .   .  ,  .       ,       1 

seisure  of  opposition,  gavc  loosc,  morc  unsparingly  than  ever, 
the  metica.  ^^  ^j^^j^  malcvolencc  and  rapacity  ;  putting  to  death 
both  many  of  their  private  enemies,  and  many  rich 
victims  for  the  purpose  of  spoliation.  A  list  of 
suspected  persons  was  drawn  up,  in  which  each  of 
their  adherents  was  allowed  to  insert  such  names 
as  he  chose,  and  from  which  the  victims  were  gene- 
rally taken*.     Among  informers  who  thus  gave  in 

'  Xenoph.  Uellen.  ii.  3,  20,  41 :  compare  Lysias,  Orat.  xii.  cont. 
Eratosth.  s.  41. 
3  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  21 ;  Isokrat^  adv.  Euthynum,  s.  5.  p.  401 ; 
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names  for  destruction,  Batrachus  and  iEschylidSs^ 
stood  conspicuous.  The  thirst  of  Kritias  for  plun- 
der as  well  as  for  bloodshed  only  increased  by 
gratification^ ;  and  it  was  not  merely  to  pay  their 
mercenaries,  but  also  to  enrich  themselves  sepa- 
rately, that  the  Thirty  stretched  everywhere  their 
murderous  agency,  which  now  mowed  down  metics 
as  well  as  citizens.  Theognis  and  Peison,  two  of  the 
Thirty,  aflSrmed  that  many  among  the  metics  were 
hostile  to  the  oligarchy,  besides  being  opulent  men. 
Accordingly,  the  resolution  was  adopted  that  each 
of  the  rulers  should  single  out  any  of  these  victims 
that  he  pleased, for  execution  and  pillage;  care  being 
taken  to  include  a  few  poor  persons  in  the  seizure, 
so  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  spoilers  might  be 
faintly  disguised. 

It  was  in  execution  of  such  scheme  that  the  orator  seizure  of 
Lysias  and  his  brother  Polemarchus  were  both  taken  JiVtwand 
into  custody.     Both  were  metics,  wealthy  men,  and  piJie^.'^." 
engaged  in  a  manufactory  of  shields,  wherein  they  «^»«-  The 
employed  120  slaves.     Theognis  and  Peison,  with  escapes- 
some  others,  seized  Lysias  in  his  house,  while  en-  executed!  ^* 
tertaining  some  friends  at  dinner ;  and  having  driven 
away  his  guests,  left  him  under  the  guard  of  Peison, 
sending  their  attendants  to  register  and  appropriate 
his  valuable  slaves.      Lysias  tried  to   prevail   on 
Peison  to  accept  a  bribe  and  let  him  escape ;  which 

Isokrat^  cont.  Kallimach.  s.  23.  p.  375 ;  Lysias,  Or.  xxv.  Arjfi,  KaraX. 

•AiroX.  8.21.p.l73. 

The  two  piassages  of  Isokratls  sufficiently  designate  what  this  list  or 

KoroXoyor  must  have  been ;  but  the  name  by  which  he  calls  it  —6  fifra 

Avfrdytpov  (or  Hturdvlipov)  KaraXoyoi — is  not  easy  to  explain. 

'  Lysias,  Orat.  vi.  cont.  Andokid.  s.46;  Or.  xii.  cont.  Eratosth.  8,49, 
'  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  2,  12.     Kptriaf  fiiv  yhp  rav  iv  rj  okiyapxt^ 

irAtfT»v  xXcirrcWarcSf  rt  Koi  fiuudraTOf  iyivrro,  &c. 
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the  latter  at  first  promised  to  do,  and  having  thus 
obtained  access  to  the  money-chest  of  the  prisoner, 
laid  hands  upon  all  its  contents,  amount[pg  to  be- 
tween three  and  four  talents.  In  vain  did  Lysias 
implore  that  a  trifle  might  be  left  for  his  necessary 
subsistence :  the  only  answer  vouchsafed  was,  that 
he  might  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  escaped  with 
life.  He  was  then  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  person 
named  Damnippus,  where  Theognis  already  was, 
having  other  prisoners  in  charge.  At  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  Lysias,  Damnippus  tried  to  induce  Theo- 
gnis to  connive  at  his  escape,  on  consideration  of 
a  handsome  bribe ;  but  while  this  conversation  was 
going  on,  the  prisoner  availed  himself  of  an  un- 
guarded moment  to  get  off  through  the  back  door — 
which  fortunately  was  open,  together  with  two  other 
doors  through  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass.  Ha- 
ving first  obtained  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  friend  in 
Peiraeus,  he  took  boat  during  the  ensuing  night  for 
Megara.  Polemarehus,  less  fortunate,  was  seized 
in  the  street  by  Eratosthenes,  one  of  the  Thirty^  and 
immediately  lodged  in  the  prison,  where  the  fatal 
draught  of  hemlock  was  administered  to  him,  with- 
out delays  without  trial,  and  without  liberty  of  de- 
fence. While  his  house  was  plundered  of  a  large 
stock  of  gold^  silver,  furniture  and  rich  oi'naments — 
while  the  golden  earrings  were  torn  from  the  ears  of 
his  wife — and  while  700  shields,  with  120  slaves, 
were  confiscated,  together  with  the  workshop  and 
the  two  dwelling-houses ; — the  Thirty  would  not 
allow  even  a  decent  funeral  to  the  deceased,  but 
caused  his  body  to  be  carried  away  on  a  hired  bier 
frotn  the  prison,  with  covering  and  a  few  scanty 
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appurtenances  supplied  by  the  sympathy  of  private 
friends*. 

Amidst  such  atrocities,  increasing  in  number  and  increwcd 
turned  more  and  more  to  shameless  robbery,  the  tion  of 
party  of  Theramenes  daily  gained  ground,  even  t^em^ority 
in  the  senate ;  many  of  whose  members  profited  thirty 
nothing  by  satiating  the  private  cupidity  of  the  ^^"^^^ 
Thirty,  and  began  to  be  weary  of  so  revolting  a  sy-  ««•• 
stem,  as  well  as  alarmed  at  the  host  of  enemies  which 
they  were  raising  up.     In  proposing  the  late  seizure 
of  the  metics,  the  Thirty  had  desired  Theramenes 
to  make  choice  of  any  victim  among  that  class,  to 
be  destroyed  and  plundered  for  his  own  personal 
benefit.     But  he  rejected  the  suggestion  empha- 
tically, denouncing  the  enormity  of  the  measure  in 
the  indignant  terms  which  it  deserved.     So  much 
was  the  antipathy  of  Kritias  and  the  majority  of  the 
Thirty  against  him,  already  acrimonious  from  the 
efifects  of  a  long  course  of  opposition,  exasperated  by 
this  refusal — so  much  did  they  fear  the  consequences 
of  incurring  the  obloquy  of  such  measures  for  them- 
selves, while  Theramenes  enjoyed  all  the  credit  of 
opposing  them — so  satisfied  were  they  that  their 
government  could  not  stand  with  this  dissension 
among  its  own  members — that  they  resolved  to  de* 
stroy  him  at  all  cost.     Having  canvased  as  many 
of  the  senators  as  they  could,  to  persuade  them  that 
Theramenes  was  conspiring  against  the  oligarchy, 
they  caused  the  most  daring  of  their  satellites  to 
attend  one  day  in  the  senate-house,  close  to  the 

■  Lysits,  Or.  xii.  cont.  E^tosthen.  s.  8, 21.  Lysias  prosecuted  Era- 
totthen^  before  the  dikastery  some  years  afterwards,  as  having  caused 
the  death  of  Polemarchus.  The  foregoing  details  are  found  in  the 
oration  spoken  as  well  as  composed  by  himself. 

z2 
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railing  which  fenced  in  the  senators,  with  daggers 
concealed  under  their  garments.  So  soon  as  The- 
ramenSs  appeared,  Kritias  rose  and  denounced  him 
to  the  senate  as  a  public  enemy,  in  an  harangue 
which  Xenophon  gives  at  considerable  length,  and 
which  is  so  full  of  instructive  evidence,  as  to  Greek 
political  feeling,  that  I  here  extract  the  main  points 
in  abridgement : — 

2ib  bdlT        *'  ^^  ^^y  ^^  y^^  imagine.  Senators,  that  more 
noancedby  peoplc  are  peHshiug  than  the  occasion  requires, 
theienate    reflect,  that  this  happens  everywhere  in  a  time  of 
^SSu.  ^  revolution — and   that   it   must   especially  happen 
in  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchy  at  Athens, 
the  most  populous  city  in  Greece,  and  where  the 
population  has  been  longest  accustomed  to  freedom. 
You  know  as  well  as  we  do,  that  democracy  is  to 
both  of  us  an  intolerable  government,  as  well  as 
incompatible  with  all  steady  adherence  to  our  pro- 
tectors  the   Lacedaemonians.     It  is   under  their 
auspices  that  we  are  establishing  the  present  oli- 
garchy,  and  that  we  destroy,  as  far  as  we  can,  every 
man  who  stands  in  the  way  of  it ;  which  becomes 
most  of  all  indispensable,  if  such  a  man  be  found 
among  our  own  body.     Here  stands  the  man — ^The- 
ramenSs — whom  we  now  denounce  to  you  as  your 
foe  not  less  than  ours.     That  such  is  the  fact,  is 
plain  from  his  unmeasured  censures  on  our  pro- 
ceedings ;  from  the  difficulties  which  he  throws  in 
our  way  whenever  we  want  to  despatch  any  of  the 
demagogues.     Had  such  been  his  policy  from  the 
beginning,  he  would  indeed  have  been  our  enemy, 
yet  we  could  not  with  justice  have  proclaimed  him 
a  villain.     But  it  is  he  who  first  originated  the  al- 
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liance  which  binds  us  to  Sparta — who  struck  the 
first  blow  at  the  democracy — who  chiefly  instigated 
us  to  put  to  death  the  first  batch  of  accused  persons ; 
and  now,  when  you  as  well  as  we  have  thus  incurred 
the  manifest  hatred  of  the  people,  he  turns  round 
and  quarrels  with  our  proceedings,  in  order  to  en- 
sure his  own  safety,  and  leave  us  to  pay  the  penalty. 
He  must  be  dealt  with  not  only  as  an  enemy,  but 
as  a  traitor  to  you  as  well  as  to  us  ;  a  traitor  in  the 
grain,  as  his  whole  life  proves.  Though  he  enjoyed 
through  his  father  Agnon  a  station  of  honour  under 
the  democracy,  he  was  foremost  in  subverting  it, 
and  setting  up  the  Four  Hundred :  the  moment  he 
saw  that  oligarchy  beset  with  difficulties,  he  was  the 
first  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people  against 
them ;  always  ready  for  change  in  both  directions, 
and  a  willing  accomplice  in  those  executions  which 
changes  of  government  bring  with  them.  It  is  he, 
too,  who — having  been  ordered  by  the  generals  after 
the  battle  of  Arginusae  to  pick  up  the  men  on  the 
disabled  ships^  and  having  neglected  the  task — ac- 
cused and  brought  to  execution  his  superiors,  in 
order  to  get  himself  out  of  danger.  He  has  well 
earned  his  surname  of  The  Buskin,  fitting  both  legs, 
but  constant  to  neither:  he  has  shown  himself 
reckless  both  of  honour  and  friendship,  looking  to 
nothing  but  his  own  selfish  advancement ;  and  it  is 
for  us  now  to  guard  against  his  doublings,  in  order 
that  he  may  not  play  us  the  same  trick.  We  cite 
him  before  you  as  a  conspirator  and  a  traitor,  against 
you  as  well  as  against  us.  Look  to  your  own  safety, 
and  not  to  his.  For  depend  upon  it,  that  if  you  let 
him  off,  you  will  hold  out  powerful  encouragement 
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to  your  worst  enemies  ;  while  if  you  condemn  him» 
you  will  crush  their  best  hopes,  both  within  an4 
without  the  city." 

Tberamen^s  was  probably  not  wholly  unprepared 
for  some  such  attack  as  this.  At  any.  rate  be  rose 
up  to  reply  to  it  at  once—- 
Reph  of  *' First  of  all,  Senators,  I  shall  touch  upon  the 
menes.  chargc  against  me  which  Kritias  mentioned  lastr-^ 
the  charge  of  having  accused  and  brought  to  exe- 
cution the  generals.  It  was  not  I  who  began  the 
accusation  against  them,  but  they  who  began  it 
against  me.  They  said,  that  they  had  ordered  me 
upon  the  duty,  and  that  I  had  neglected  it :  my  de- 
fence waS|  that  the  duty  could  not  be  executed,  in 
consequence  of  the  storm :  the  people  believed  and 
exonerated  me,  but  the  generals  were  rightfully  con- 
demned on  their  own  accusation,  because  they  said 
that  the  duty  might  have  been  performed«-^while 
yet  it  had  remained  unperformed.  I  do  not  wonder 
indeed  that  Kritias  has  told  such  falsehoods  against 
roe ;  for  at  the  time  when  this  affair  happened,  he 
was  an  exile  in  Thessaly,  employed  in  raising  up  a 
democracy,  and  arming  the  Penestae  against  their 
masters.  Heaven  grant  that  nothing  of  what  ha 
perpetrated  there  may  occur  at  Athens  1  I  agree 
with  Kritias  indeed,  that  whoever  wishes  to  cut 
short  your  government,  and  strengthens  those  who 
conspire  against  you,  deserves  justly  the  severest 
punishment.  But  to  whom  does  this  charge  best 
apply  ?  To  him,  or  to  me  ?  Look  at  the  behaviour 
of  each  of  us,  and  then  judge  for  yourselves.  At 
first  we  were  all  agreed,  so  far  as  the  condemnation 
of  the  known  and  obnoxious  demagogues.     But 
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when  Kritias  and  his  friends  began  to  seize  men  of 
station  and  dignity,  then  it  was  that  I  began  to 
oppose  them.     I  knew  that  the  seisure  of  men  like 
Leon,  NikiaSy  and  Antiphon,  would  make  the  best 
men  in  the  city  your  enemies.     I  opposed  the  exe- 
cution of  the  metics,  well-aware  that  all  that  body 
would  be  alienated.    I  opposed  the  disarming  of  the 
citizens,  and  the  hiring  of  foreign  guards.     And 
when  I  saw  that  enemies  at  home  and  exiles  abroad 
were  multiplying  against  you,  I  dissuaded  you  from 
banishing  Thrasybulus  and  Anytus,  whereby  you 
only  furnished  the  exiles  with  competent  leaders. 
The  man  who  gives  you  this  advice,  and  gives  it 
you  openly,  is  he  a  traitor — or  is  he  not  rather  a 
genuine  friend  ?   It  is  you  and  your  supporters,  Kri- 
tias, who  by  your  murders  and  robberies  strengthen 
the  enemies  of  the  government  and  betray  youv 
friends.  Depend  upon  it,  that  Thrasybulus  and  Any- 
tus  are  much  better  pleased  with  your  policy  than 
they  would  be  with  mine.    You  accuse  me  of  having 
betrayed  the  Four  Hundred ;  but  I  did  not  desert 
them  until  they  were  themselves  on  the  point  of  be- 
traying Athens  to  her  enemies.     You  call  me  the 
Buskin,  as  trying  to  fit  both  parties.     But  what  am 
I  to  call  yoUf  who  fit  neither  of  them  ?  who  under 
the  democracy  were  the  most  violent  hater  of  the 
people — and  who  under  the  oligarchy  have  become 
equally  violent  as  a  hater  of  oligarchical  merit  ?    I 
am,  and  always  have  been,  Kritias,  an  enemy  both 
to  extreme  democracy  and  to  oligarchical  tyranny. 
I  desire  to  constitute  our  political  community  out 
of  those  who  can  serve  it  on  horseback  and  with 
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heavy  armour : — I  have  proposed  this  once,  and  I 
still  stand  to  it.  I  side  not  either  with  democrats 
or  despots,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  dignified  citizens. 
Prove  that  I  am  now,  or  ever  have  been,  guilty  of 
such  crime,  and  I  shall  confess  myself  deserving  of 
ignominious  death." 
Extreme  This  reply  of  Theramenfis  was  received  with  such 

Kriturand  a  shout  of  applausc  by  the  majority  of  the  senate, 
the  Thirty,  ^^  showcd  that  they  were  resolved  to  acquit  him. 
To  the  fierce  antipathies  of  the  mortified  Kritias, 
the  idea  of  failure  was  intolerable  :  indeed  be  had 
now  carried  his  hostility  to  such  a  point,  that  the 
acquittal  of  his  enemy  would  have  been  his  own 
ruin.  After  exchanging  a  few  words  with  the  Thirty, 
he  retired  for  a  few  moments,  and  directed  the 
Eleven  with  the  body  of  armed  satellites  to  press 
close  on  the  railing  whereby  the  senators  were 
fenced  round, — while  the  court  before  the  senate- 
house  wasfilled  with  the  mercenary  hoplites.  Having 
thus  got  his  force  in  hand,  Kritias  returned  and 
again  addressed  the  senate — ''  Senators  (said  he),  I 
think  it  the  duty  of  a  good  president,  when  he  sees 
his  friends  around  him  duped,  not  to  let  them  follow 
their  own  counsel.  This  is  what  I  am  now  going 
to  do :  indeed  these  men,  whom  you  see  pressing 
upon  us  from  without,  tell  us  plainly  that  they  will 
not  tolerate  the  acquittal  of  one  manifestly  working 
to  the  ruin  of  the  oligarchy.  It  is  an  article  of  our 
new  constitution,  that  no  man  of  the  Select  Three 
Thousand  shall  be  condemned  without  your  vote ; 
but  that  any  man  not  included  in  that  list  may  be 
condemned  by  the  Thirty.     Now  I  take  upon  me. 
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with  the  concurrence  of  all  my  colleagues,  to  strike 
this  TheramenSs  out  of  that  list ;  and  we,  by  our 
authority,  condemn  him  to  death." 

Though  Theramenfis  had  already  been  twice  con-  condemna. 
cerned  m  putting  down  the  democracy,  yet  such  ramcn««. 
was  the  habit  of  all  Athenians  to  look  for  protec- 
tion from  constitutional  forms,  that  he  probably 
accounted  himself  safe  under  the  favourable  verdict 
of  the  senate,  and  was  not  prepared  for  the  mon- 
strous and  despotic  sentence  which  he  now  heard 
from  his  enemy.  He  sprang  at  once  to  the  Sena- 
torial Hearth — the  altar  and  sanctuary  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  senate-house — and  exclaimed — "  I  too. 
Senators,  stand  as  your  suppliant,  asking  only  for 
bare  justice.  Let  it  be  not  in  the  power  of  Kritias 
to  strike  out  me  or  any  other  man  whom  he  chooses : 
— let  my  sentence  as  well  as  yours  be  passed  ac- 
cording to  the  law  which  these  Thirty  have  them- 
selves prepared.  I  know  but  too  well,  that  this 
altar  will  be  of  no  avail  to  me  as  a  defence ;  yet  I 
shall  at  least  make  it  plain — that  these  men  are  as 
impious  towards  the  gods  as  they  are  nefarious  to- 
wards men.  As  for  you,  worthy  Senators,  I  wonder 
that  you  will  not  stand  forward  for  your  own  per- 
sonal safety,  since  you  must  be  well-aware  that 
your  own  names  may  be  struck  out  of  the  Three 
Thousand  just  as  easily  as  mine." 

But  the  senate  remained  passive  and  stupified  by 
fear,  in  spite  of  these  moving  words ;  which  per- 
haps were  not  perfectly  heard,  since  it  could  not  be 
the  design  of  Kritias  to  permit  his  enemy  to  speak 
a  second  time.  It  was  probably  while  Theramenfis 
was  yet  speaking,  that  the  loud  voice  of  the  herald 
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was  heard>  calling  the  Eleven  to  come  forward  and 
take  him  into  custody.  The  Eleven  advanced  into 
the  senate,  headed  by  their  brutal  chief  Satyrus, 
and  followed  by  their  usual  attendants.  They  went 
straight  up  to  the  altar,  from  whence  Satyrus,  aided 
by  the  attendants,  dragged  him  by  main' force,  while 
Kritias  said  to  them — "  We  hand  over  to  you  this 
man  Theramends,  condemned  according  to  the  law. 
Seize  him,  carry  him  off  to  prison,  and  there  do  the 
aeedful.''  Upon  which, TheramenSs  was  dragged  out 
of  the  senate-house  and  carried  in  custody  through 
the  market-place,  exclaiming  with  a  loud  voice 
against  the  atrocious  treatment  which  he  was  suf<? 
fering.  '*  Hold  your  tongue  (said  Satyrus  to  him), 
or  you  will  suffer  for  it." — ''And  if  I  do  hold  my 
tongue  (replied  Theramends),  shall  not  I  suffer  for 
it  also  9" 
Death  of  He  was  conveyed  to  prison,  where  the  usual 
men§9—  dpaught  of  hcmlock  was  speedily  administered. 
onhischa-  After  hc  had  swallowed  it,  there  remained  a  drop 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  which  he  jerked  out  on 
the  floor  (according  to  the  playful  convivial  practice 
called  the  Kottabus,  which  was  supposed  to  furnish 
an  omen  by  its  sound  in  falling,  and  after  which  the 
person  who  had  just  drunk  handed  the  goblet  to 
the  guest  whose  turn  came  next) — '*Let  this  (said 
he)  be  for  the  gentle  Kritias \" 

The  scene  just  described,  which  ended  in  the 
execution  of  TherameuSs^  is  one  of  the  most  stri*- 
king  and  tragical  in  ancient  history ;  in  spite  of  the 
bald  and  meagre  way  in  which  it  is  recounted  by 
Xenophon,  who  has  thrown  all  the  interest  into  the 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  56. 


racter. 
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two  speeehes.  The  atrocious  injustice  by  which 
Theramenfis  perished — as  well  as  the  courage  and 
self-possession  which  he  displayed  at  the  moment 
of  danger,  and  his  cheerfulness  even  in  the  prison, 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Sokrat^s  three  years  after- 
wards— naturally  enlist  the  warmest  sympathies  of 
the  reader  in  his  favour,  and  have  tended  to  exalt 
the  positive  estimation  of  his  character.  During 
the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  restoration  of 
the  democracy  ^  he  was  extolled  and  pitied  as  one 
of  the  first  martyrs  to  oligarchical  violence :  later 
authors  went  so  far  as  to  number  him  among  the 
chosen  pupils  of  Sokrat^s^.  But  though  Therame^ 
nds  here  became  the  victim  of  a  much  worse  man 
than  himself,  it  will  not  for  that  reason  be  proper 
to  aecord  to  him  our  admiration,  which  his  own 
conduct  will  not  at  all  be  found  to  deserve.  The 
reproaches  of  Kritias  against  him,  founded  on  his 

'  See  Lysias,  Or.  xii.  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  66. 

*  Diodor.  xiv,  5.  Diodorua  tells  ua  that  fi^okrat^  and  two  of  hia 
friends  were  the  only  persons  wbp  stood  forward  to  protect  Theramen^, 
when  ISatyrus  was  dragging  him  from  the  altar.  Plutarch  (Vit.  X.  Orat. 
p.  836)  ascribes  the  same  act  of  generous  forwardness  to  laokratis. 
There  is  no  good  ground  for  believing  it,  either  of  one  or  of  the  other. 
None  but  senators  w^ire  present ;  and  as  this  senate  had  been  chosen 
by  the  Thirty,  it  is  not  likely  that  either  Sokrat^s,  or  Isokratis,  were 
among  its  members.  If  Sokrat^s  had  been  a  member  of  it,  the  faet 
would  have  been  noticed  and  brought  out  in  connection  with  his  sub- 
sequent trial. 

The  manner  in  which  Plutarch  (Consolat.  ad  ApoUon.  c.  6.  p.  105) 
states  the  death  of  Tberamenda— that  he  wns  "  tortured  to  denth  "  by 
the  Thirty — is  an  instance  of  his  loose  speaking. 

Compare  Cicero  about  the  death  of  Theramenes  (Tuscul.  Disp.  i.  40, 
96).  Hia  admiration  for  the  manner  of  death  of  Theramenes  doubtless 
contributed  to  make  him  rank  that  Athenian  with  Themistokl^  and 
Perikl^s  (De  Orat.  iii.  16,  69).  Aristotle  too  (Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  2) 
speaks  with  esteem  of  Theramenes,  ranking  him  in  the  same  general 
category  with  Nikias  and  Thueydidds  (son  of  Milesias),  though  with 
considerable  deduction  and  blame  on  the  score  of  duplicity. 
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conduct  during  the  previous  conspiracy  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  were  in  the  naain  well-founded.  After 
having  been  one  .of  the  foremost  originators  of  that 
conspiracy,  he  deserted  his  comrades  as  soon  as  he 
saw  that  it  was  likely  to  fail.  Kritias  had  doubt- 
less present  to  his  mind  the  fate  of  Antiphon,  who 
had  been  condemned  and  executed  under  the  accu- 
sation of  Theramenfis — together  with  a  reasonable 
conviction  that  the  latter  would  again  turn  against 
his  colleagues  in  the  same  manner,  if  circumstances 
should  encourage  him  to  do  so.  Moreover,  Kritias 
was  not  wrong  in  denouncing  the  per6dy  of  Thera- 
men6s  with  regard  to  the  generals  after  the  battle  of 
Arginusse  ;  the  death  of  whom  he  Tvas  partly  instru- 
mental in  bringit^g  about,  though  only  as  an  auxiliary 
cause,  and  not  with  that  extreme  stretch  of  nefarious 
stratagem,  which  Xenophon  and  others  have  im- 
puted to  him.  He  was  a  selfish,  cunning,  and  faith- 
less man — ready  to  enter  into  conspiracies,  yet  never 
foreseeing  their  consequences — and  breaking  faith 
to  the  ruin  of  colleagues  whom  he  had  first  encou- 
raged, when  he  found  them  more  consistent  and 
thoroughgoing  in  crime  than  himself\ 
Increased  Such  high-hauded  violence,  by  Kritias  and  the 
Krit"a7and  niajority  of  the  Thirty — carried  though,  even  against 
the  Thirty.  ^  member  of  their  own  Board,  by  intimidation  of 
the  Senate — left  a  feeling  of  disgust  and  dissension 
among  their  own  partisans  from  which  their  power 
never  recovered.  Its  immediate  efiect,  however, 
was  to  render  them,  apparently  and  in  their  own 
estimation,  more  powerful  than  ever.      All  open 

'  The  epithets  applied  by  Aristophanes  to  Theramen^s  (Kan.  541- 
966)  coincide  pretty  exactly  with  those  in  the  speech  (just  noticed) 
which  Xenophon  ascribes  to  Kritias  a^inst  him. 
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manifestation  of  dissent  being  now  silenced,  they 
proceeded  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  cruel  and  licen- 
tious tyranny.    They  made  proclamation  that  every 
one  not  included  in  the  list  of  Three  Thousand 
should  depart  without  the  walls,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  undisturbed  masters  within  the  city:  a 
policy  before  resorted  to  by  Periander  of  Corinth 
and  other  Grecian  despots^     The  numerous  fugi- 
tives expelled  by  this  order  distributed  themselves 
partly  in  Peirseus,  partly  in  the  various  demes  of 
Attica.     Both  in  one  and  the  other,  however,  they 
were  seized  by  order  of  the  Thirty,  and  many  of 
them  put  to  death,  in  order  that  their  substance 
and  lands  might  be  appropriated  either  by  the  Thirty 
themselves  or  by  some  favoured  partisan*.      The 
denunciations  of  Batrachus,  iSschylidds,  and  other 
delators,  became  more  numerous  than  ever,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  seizure  and  execution  of  their  private 
enemies ;  and  the  oligarchy  were  willing  to  purchase 
any  new  adherent  by  thus  gratifying  his  antipa- 
thies  or   his  rapacity®.     The    subsequent  orators 
affirmed  that  more  than  1500  victims  were  put  to 
death  without  trial  by  the  Thirty* :  on  this  nume- 
rical estimate  little  stress  is  to  be  laid,  but  the  total 
was  doubtless  prodigious.     It  became   more   and 

'  Xenopb.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  1 ;  Lysias,  Orat.  xii.  cont.  Enitosth.  s.  97 ; 
Orat.  xxxi.  cont.  Philon.  s.  8,  9;  Herakleid.  Pontic,  c.  5;  Diogen. 
Laert.  i.  98. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  c.  ^ov  dc  cV  t&¥  x^^p^^^y  '^*  avrol  koI  oi  (j^CXoi 
TOW  TovTfov  dypcvs  t\ouv  <l>tvy6ifT<ov  dc  ts  t6v  Utipaia,  koi  (vrtvBtv 
woXkow  SyovT€g,  (ptvKrf<ray  Mtyapa  Koi  BrfPas  tS>v  vrrox^povvrav. 

•  Lysias,  Or.  xii.  cont.  Eratoath.  8. 49;  Or.  xxv.  Democrat.  Subvers. 
Apolog.  a.  20;  Or.  xxvi.  cont.  Evandr.  8.  23. 

*■  .£8cbin^,  Fals.  Legat.  c.  24.  p.  266,  and  cont.  Ktedipb.  c.  86. 
p.  4^;  Isokrat^s,  Or.  iv.  Panegyr.  s.  131 ;  Or.  vii.  Areopag.  s.  76. 
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more  plain  that  no  man  was  safe  in  Attica^  so  that 
Athenian  emigrants,  many  in  great  poverty  and 
destitution,  were  multiplied  throughout  the  neigh- 
bouring territories — in  Megara,  Thebes,  Oropus, 
Chalkis,  Argos,  &c/  It  was  not  everywhere  that 
these  distressed  persons  could  obtain  reception,  for 
the  Lacedsemonian  government,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Thirty,  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  all  the  mem- 
bers of  their  confederacy  from  harbouring  fugitive 
Athenians ;  an  edict  which  these  cities  generously 
disobeyed^,  though  probably  the  smaller  Pelopon- 
nesian  cities  complied.  Without  doubt  this  decree 
was  procured  by  Lysander,  while  his  influence  still 
continued  unimpaired. 
forbi7h!r^  But  it  was  not  only  against  the  lives,  properties, 
teiiectuai  and  liberties,  of  Athenian  citizens  that  the  Thirty 
made  war.  They  were  not  less  solicitous  to  extin* 
guish  the  intellectual  force  and  education  of  the 
city  ;  a  project  so  perfectly  in  harmony  both  with 
the  sentiment  and  practice  of  Sparta,  that  they 
counted  on  the  support  of  their  foreign  allies* 
Among  the  ordinances  which  they  promulgated 
was  one,  expressly  forbidding  every  one®  '*  to  teaoh 

'  Xenoph.  Helleu.  ii.  4,  1  j  t)ibdor.  xiv.  6 ;  Lysias,  Or.  xxiv.  s.  28 ; 
Or.  sxxi.  cont.  PhilDn.  s.  10. 

^  Lysias,  Or.  xii.  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  98,  99— irayrdxo^fv  €KKrfpvTr6» 
fttpoi ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  99 1  Diodor.  xiv.  6 ;  Demoftth.  de  Rhod. 
Libert,  c.  10. 

'  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  2,  31.  Kal  eV  rois  v6fiois  typ<rtftt,  \6y»p  rtx^' 
fi^  Mda-Kiiv, — Isokrat^s,  cont.  Sophist.  Or.  xiii.  8.  12.   ri^p  fra/devd-ty 

Plutarch  (ThemiBtokl^s,  c.  19)  affirms  thAt  the  Thirty  oligarchs  during 
their  rule  altered  the  position  of  the  rostrdtn  in  the  Pnyx  (the  place 
where  the  democratical  public  assemblies  were  held) :  the  rostrum  had 
before  looked  towards  the  sea,  but  they  turned  it  so  as  to  make  it  look 
towards  the  land,  because  the  maritime  service  and  the  associations 
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the  art  of  words  " ;  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  translate 
literally  the  Greek  expression,  which  bore  a  most 
comprehensive  signification,  and  denoted  every  in- 
tentional communication  of  logical,  rhetorical  or 
argumentative  improvement — of  literary  criticism 
and  composition — and  of  command  over  those  po« 
litical  and  moral  topics  which  formed  the  ordinary 
theme  of  discussion.  Such  was  the  species  of  in- 
struction which  Sokrat^s  and  other  Sophists,  each 
in  his  own  way,  communicated  to  the  Athenian 
youth.  The  great  foreign  Sophists  (not  Athenian) j 
such  as  Prodikus  and  Protagoras  had  been,  (though 
perhaps  neither  of  these  two  was  now  alive)  were 
doubtless  no  longer  in  the  city,  under  the  calamitous 
circumstances  which  had  been  weighing  upon  every 
citizen  since  the  defeat  of  j^gospotami.  But  there 
were  abundance  of  native  teachers  or  Sophists,  in^ 
ferior  in  merit  to  these  distinguished  names,  yet  still 
habitually  employed,  with  more  or  less  success,  in 
communicating  a  species  of  instruction  held  indis- 
pensable to  every  liberal  Athenian.  The  edict  of 
the  Thirty  was  in  fact  a  general  suppression  of  the 
higher  class  of  teachers  or  professors,  above  the 
rank  of  the  elementary  (teacher  of  letters  or)  gram- 
matist.  If  such  an  edict  could  have  been  main* 
tained  in  force  for  a  generation,  combined  with  the 
other  mandates  of  the  Thirty — the  city  out  of  which 
Sophoklds  and  Euripides  had  just  died,  and  in  which 
Plato  and  Isokrat6s  were  in  vigorous  age  (the  former 
twenty-five,  the   latter   twenty-nine),  would  have 

connected  with  it  were  the  chief  stimulants  of  detnocratical  sentiment. 
This  stoty  has  beeti  often  copied  and  re-asserted  as  if  it  were  an  un- 
doubted fact;  but  M.  Forchhammer  (Topographie  von  Athen,  p.  289, 
in  Kifeler,  Philol.  Studien.  1841)  has  shown  it  to  be  untrue  and  even 
absui'd. 


Sokratds 
and  the 
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been  degraded  to  the  intellectual  level  of  the  mean- 
est community  in  Greece.  It  was  not  uncommon 
for  a  Grecian  despot  to  suppress  all  those  assem- 
blies wherein  youths  came  together  for  the  purpose 
of  common  training,  either  intellectual  or  gymnastic; 
as  well  as  the  public  banquets  and  clubs  or  asso- 
ciations,— as  being  dangerous  to  his  authority, 
tending  to  elevation  of  courage,  and  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  political  rights  among  the  citizens^ 

The  enormities  of  the  Thirty  had  provoked  severe 
Thirty.  commcnts  from  the  philosopher  Sokratds,  whose 
life  was  spent  in  conversation  on  instructive  sub- 
jects with  those  young  men  who  sought  his  society, 
though  he  never  took  money  from  any  pupil.  Such 
comments  having  excited  attention,  Kritias  and 
Charikl^s  sent  for  him,  reminded  him  of  the  pro- 
hibitive law,  and  peremptorily  commanded  him  to 
abstain  for  the  future  from  all  conversation  with 
youths.  Sokratds  met  the  order  by  putting  some 
questions,  to  those  who  gave  it,  in  his  usual  style 
of  puzzling  scrutiny;  destined  to  expose  the  vague- 
ness of  the  terms — and  to  draw  the  line,  or  rather 
to  show  that  no  definite  line  could  be  drawn — be- 
tween that  which  was  permitted  and  that  which  was 
forbidden.  But  he  soon  perceived  that  his  interro- 
gations produced  only  a  feeling  of  disgust  and  wrath, 
menacing  to  his  own  safety.  The  tyrants  ended  by 
repeating  their  interdict  in  yet  more  peremptory 
terms,  and  by  giving  Sokratds  to  understand,  that 
they  were  not  ignorant  of  I  he  censures  which  he 
had  cast  upon  them*. 
Growing  Though  our  evidence  does  not  enable  us  to  make 

ofThe    ^     out  the  precise  dates  of  these  various  oppressions 


Thirty. 


>  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  9,  2.  «  Xenoph.  Memorab.  i.  2,  33-39, 
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of  the  Thirty,  yet  it  seems  probable  that  this  pro- 
hibition of  teaching  must  have  been  among  their 
earlier  enactments ;  at  any  rate,  considerably  ante- 
rior to  the  death  of  TheramenSs»  and  the  general 
expulsion,  out  of  the  walls,  of  all  except  the  privi- 
leged Three  Thousand.  Their  dominion  continued, 
without  any  armed  opposition  made  to  it,  for  about 
eight  months  from  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Ly- 
sander — that  is,  from  about  April  to  December 
404  B.C.  The  measure  of  their  iniquity  then  became 
full.  They  had  accumulated  against  themselves, 
both  in  Attica  and  among  the  exiles  in  the  circum- 
jacent territories,  suffering  and  exasperated  enemies ; 
while  they  had  lost  the  sympathy  of  Thebes,  Me- 
gara,  and  Corinth — and  were  less  heartily  supported 
by  Sparta* 

During  these  important  eight  months,  the  ge-  G«d»*i 
neral  feeling  throughout  Greece  had  become  mate-  of  feeling 
rially  different  both  towards  Athens  and  towards  Iwice'thT' 
Sparta.    At  the  moment  when  the  long  war  was  first  AtCnT.  °^ 
brought  to  a  close — fear,  antipathy,  and  vengeance 
against  Athens  had  been  the  reigning  sentiment,both 
among  the  confederates  of  Sparta  and  among  the  re- 
volted members  of  the  extinct  Athenian  empire  ;  a 
sentiment  which  prevailed  among  them  indeed  to  a 
greater  degree  than  among  the  Spartans  themselves 
— who  resisted  it,  and  granted  to  Athens  a  capitula* 
tion  at  a  time  when  many  of  their  allies  pressed  for 
the  harshest  measures.   To  this  resolution  they  were 
determined  partly  by  the  still  remaining  force  of  an- 
cient sympathy — partly  by  the  odium  which  would 
have  been  sure  to  follow  the  act  of  expelling  the 
Athenian  population,  however  it  might  be  talked  of 

VOL.  vm.  2  A 
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beforehand  as  a  meet  punishment — ^partly  too  by  the 
policy  of  Lysander,  who  contemplated  the  keeping 
of  Athens  in  the  same  dependence  on  Sparta  and 
on  himself,  and  by  the  same  means »  as  the  other 
outlying  cities  in  which  he  had  planted  his  Dek* 
archies. 
Demand  by      go  soou  as  Athcus  was  humblcd,  deprived  of  her 

the  allies  of  '       '^ 

Sparta  to  fleet  and  walled  port,  and  rendered  innocuous — the 
^iu  of  ^  great  bond  of  common  fear  which  had  held  the  allies 
refuILdb^  to  Sparta  disappeared;  and  white  the  paramount 
Sparta.  antipathy  on  the  part  of  those  allies  towards  Athens 
gradually  died  away,  a  sentiment  of  jealousy  and 
apprehension  of  Sparta  sprang  up  in  its  place,  on  the 
part  of  the  leading  states  among  them.  For  such 
a  sentiment  there  was  more  than  one  reason.  Ly- 
sander  had  brought  home  not  only  a  large  sum  of 
money,  but  valuable  spoils  of  other  kinds,  and  many 
captive  triremes,  at  the  close  of  the  war.  As  the 
success  had  been  achieved  by  the  joint  exertions  of 
all  the  allies,  so  the  fruits  of  it  belonged  in  equity 
to  all  of  them  jointly — not  to  Sparta  alone.  The 
Thebans  and  Corinthians  preferred  a  formal  claim 
to  be  allowed  to  share ;  and  if  the  other  allies  abs- 
tained  from  openly  backing  the  demand,  we  may 
fairly  presume  that  it  was  not  from  any  different 
construction  of  the  equity  of  the  case,  but  from  fear 
of  offending  Sparta.  In  the  testimonial  erected  by 
Lysander  at  Delphi,  commemorative  of  the  triumph, 
be  had  included  not  only  his  own  brazen  statue,  but 
that  of  each  commander  of  the  allied  contingents ; 
thus  formally  admitting  the  allies  to  share  in  the 
honorary  results,  and  tacitly  sanctioning  their  claim 
to  the  lucrative  results  also.    Nevertheless  the  de- 
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maud  made  by  the  Thebans  and  Corinthians  was  not 
only  repelled,  but  almost  resented  as  an  insult; 
especially  by  Lysander,  whose  influence  was  at  that 
moment  almost  omnipotent  ^ 

That  the  Lacedaemonians  should  have  withheld 
from  the  allies  a  share  in  this  money,  demonstrates 
still  more  the  great  ascendency  of  Lysander — be* 
cause  there  was  a  considerable  party  at  Sparta  itself, 
who  protested  altogether  against  the  reception  of  so 
much  gold  and  silver,  as  contrary  to  the  ordinances 
of  Lykurgus,  and  fatal  to  the  peculiar  morality  of 
Sparta.  An  ancient  Spartan,  Skiraphidas  or  Phlogi* 
das,  took  the  lead  in  calling  for  exclusive  adherence 
to  the  old  Spartan  money — heavy  iron  difficult  to 
carry.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Lysaodesr 
and  his  friends  obtained  admission  for  the  treasure 
into  Sparta ;  under  spedsd  provisoi  that  it  should 
be  for  the  exclusive  purposes  of  the  government, 
and  that  no  private  citizen  should  ever  circulate 
gold  or  silver^*  The  existence  of  such  traditionary 
repugnance  among  the  Spartans  would  have  seemed 
likely  to  induce  them  to  be  just  towards  their  allies, 
since  an  equitaUe  distribution  of  the  treasure  would 
have  gone  far  to  remove  the  diHiculty ;  yet  they 
nevertheless  kept  it  ail. 

1  JoBtin  (vi.  10)  mentions  the  demand  tlius  made  and  refused.  Flu- 
tmA  •(Lysand.  c.  27)  states  die  demamd  m  hmnng  heea  male  hy  the 
TheiMns  aUme,  whid&  I  disbelieTe.  XenoplMui^  aooQi4iiig  to  tbe  ge- 
neral disorderly  arrangement  of  facts  in  his  Hellenika,  does  not  mention 
Che  chreumstsEttce  in  its  proper  place,  bvt  athides  to  it  on  a  suhsequent 
wxsasim  as  Inviog  before  ooonred  (HeMen.  iii.  -5,  5).  He  also  speeifiea 
by  name  no  one  but  the  Thebans  as  having  actually  made  the  demand ; 
fwt  iiiflBe  iam  siAaeqaeBt  .passage,  wUdi  shows  that  not  ^nli^lhe  Co* 
rinthians,  but  other  allies  also,  sympathised  on  it  (iii.  It,  12\. 

*  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  17;  Plutarch,  lurtitHt.  I^scm.  p.  2^. 
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k"ed*M-  ^"*  besides  such  special  offence  given  to  the  allies, 

cendency  of  t^e  couduct  of  Sparta  in  other  ways  showed  that  she 
intended  to  turn  the  victory  to  her  own  account. 
Lysander  was  at  this  moment  all-powerful,  playing 
his  own  game  under  the  name  of  Sparta.  His  po- 
sition was  far  greater  than  thsft  of  the  regent  Pau- 
sanias  had  been  after  the  victory  of  Plataea ;  and 
his  talents  for  making  use  of  the  position  incompa- 
rably superior.  The  magnitude  of  his  successes,  as 
well  as  the  eminent  ability  which  he  had  displayed, 
justified  abundant  eulogy ;  but  in  his  case,  the  eulogy 
was  carried  to  the  length  of  something  like  worship. 
Altars  were  erected  to  him  ;  paeans  or  hymns  were 
composed  in  his  honour ;  the  Ephesians  set  up  his 
statue  in  the  temple  of  their  goddess  Artemis,  while 
the  Samians  not  only  erected  a  statue  to  him  at 
Olympia,  but  even  altered  the  name  of  their  great 
festival — the  Heraea — to  Lysandria  *.  Several  con- 
temporary poets — ^Antilochus,  Choerilus,  NikSratus, 
and  Antimachus — devoted  themselves  to  sing  bis 
glories  and  profit  by  his  rewards. 
witnilTg'  '^"^^^  excess  of  flattery  was  calculated  to  turn  the 
ambition—  head  cvcu  of  the  most  virtuous  Greek.    With  Lysan- 

oppreuiTe  "^ 

dominion  dcr,  it  had  the  effect  of  substituting,  in  place  of  that 
assumed  smoothness  of  manner  with  which  he  began 
his  command,  an  insulting  harshness  and  arrogance 
corresponding  to  the  really  unmeasured  ambition 
which  he  cherished^.  His  ambition  prompted  him 
to  aggrandise  Sparta  separately,  without  any  thought 
of  her  allies,  in  order  to  exercise  dominion  in  her 

^  Paiuania8>  vi.  3,  6.    The  Samiaa  oligarchical  party  owed  their  re- 
cent restoration  to  Lysander. 
s  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  18, 19. 
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name.  He  had  already  established  Dekarchies, 
or  oligarchies  of  Ten,  in  many  of  the  insular  and 
Asiatic  cities,  and  an  oligarchy  of  Thirty  in  Athens ; 
all  composed  of  vehement  partisans  chosen  by  him- 
self, dependent  upon  him  for  support,  and  devoted  to 
his  objects.  To  the  eye  of  an  impartial  observer  in 
Greece,  it  seemed  as  if  all  these  cities  had  been  con- 
verted into  dependencies  of  Sparta,  and  were  in- 
tended to  be  held  in  that  condition  ;  under  Spartan 
authority,  exercised  by  and  through  Lysander  ^  In- 
stead of  that  general  freedom  which  had  been  pro- 
mised as  an  incentive  to  revolt  against  Athens,  a 
Spartan  empire  had  been  constituted  in  place  of  the 
extinct  Athenian :  with  a  tribute,  amounting  to  1000 
talents  annually,  intended  to  be  assessed  upon  the 
component  cities  and  islands*. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  under  such  a  state  of  feeling  DUgust 
on  the  part  of  the  allies  of  Sparta,  the  enormities  Greece  by 
perpetrated  by  the  Thirty  at  Athens  and  by  the  JJ^uim  of 
Lysandrian  dekarchies  in  the  other  cities,  would  **»•  Thirty, 
be  heard  with  sympathy  for  the  sufferers ;  and  with- 
out that  strong  anti- Athenian  sentiment  which  had 
reigned  a  few  months  before.  But — what  was  of  still 
greater  importance— even  at  Sparta  itself,  opposition 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  30.  Ovto  di  vpox«i>poinm»V9  llav<rayias  6 
fiaaiKtvg  (of  Sparta),  <f>$ovfia'as  Swavhpt^  ci  Karnpyatrfuvot  ravra  &iui 
/A€P  nboKifiriaoi,  ifia  de  Idias  voirfo-oiTO  rht  *A6rivaSy  neia-as 
T&v  'E<^/M»y  Tp€ig,  cfayci  <l>povpdv,  Svytifrovro  be  Koi  ol  (vfifuix^*' 
frciprcf,  irXi^v  Boic^r&v  Koi  KopivBi<av.  Olroi  d*  tfXtyov  fiiv  ^rt  ov  yofii- 
Coitv  firopKt^v  &y  iTTpaT€v6fi(9oi  en*  ^AOrfvaiavs,  fufidtv  napdmrovdov  irot- 
ovvrag'  tirparrop  dt  ravra,  on  cy/yvaxricov  AaKtdaifiovlovs 
fiovXofiivovs  r^v  r&v  *A6fivai»»  x^P^^  olxtlav  Kai  9ri<rr^v 
noifia-aaSai.  Compare  also  iii.  5,  12,  13,  respecting  the  sentiments 
entertained  in  Greece  about  the  conduct  of  the  Lacedcemonians. 

«  Diodor.  xiv.  10-13. 
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began  to  spring  up  against  the  measures  and  the 
person  of  Lysander.  If  the  leading  men  at  Sparta 
had  felt  jealous  even  of  Brasidas,  who  offended 
them  only  by  unparalleled  success  and  merit  as  a 
commander^ — much  more  would  the  same  feeling 
be  aroused  against  Lysander,  who  displayed  an 
overweening  insolence,  and  was  worshiped  with  an 
ostentatious  flattery,  not  inferior  to  that  of  Pausa- 
oppofition   nias  after  the  battle  of  Plataea.   Another  Pausanias, 

to  Lysander  /.  t^,    .  i  •  i-  « 

at  Sparta—  SOU  of  Plcistoauax,  was  now  king  of  Sparta,  m  con- 
•aniL. '"'  junction  with  Agis.  Upon  him  the  feeling  of  jea- 
lousy against  Lysander  told  with  especial  force,  as 
it  did  afterwards  upon  Agesilaus  the  successor  of 
Agis ;  not  unaccompanied  probably  with  suspicion 
(which  subsequent  events  justified)  that  Lysander 
was  aiming  at  some  interference  with  the  regal 
privileges.  Nor  is  it  unfair  to  suppose  that  Pau- 
sanias  was  animated  by  motives  more  patriotic  than 
mere  jealousy ;  and  that  the  rapacious  cruelty,  which 
everywhere  dishonoured  the  new  oligarchies,  both 
shocked  his  better  feelings  and  inspired  him  with 
fears  for  the  stability  of  the  system.  A  farther 
circumstance  which  weakened  the  influence  of  Ly- 
sander at  Sparta  was  the  annual  change  of  Ephors, 
which  took  place  about  the  end  of  September  or 
beginning  of  October.  Those  Ephors,  under  whom 
his  grand  success  and  the  capture  of  Athens  had 
been  consummated,  and  who  had  lent  themselves 
entirely  to  his  views,  passed  out  of  office  in  Sep- 
tember 404  B.C.,  and  gave  place  to  others  more 
disposed  to  second  Pausanias. 
I  remarked,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  how  much 

*  Thucyd.  iv. 
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more  honourable  for  Sparta,  and  how  much  less  un-  Kamkra. 
fortunate  for  Athens  and  for  the  rest  of  Greece,  the  pared  with 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  would  have  been—  y""**'* 
if  Kallikratidas  had  gained  and  survived  the  battle 
of  Arginusae,  so  as  to  close  it  then,  and  to  acquire 
for  himself  that  personal  ascendency  which  the 
victorious  general  was  sure  to  exercise  over  the  nu- 
merous re- arrangements  consequent  on  peace.  We 
see  how  important  was  the  personal  character  of 
the  general  so  placed,  when  we  follow  the  proceed'- 
ings  of  Lysander  during  the  year  after  the  battle  of 
iEgospotami.  His  personal  views  were  the  grand 
determining  circumstance  throughout  Greece ;  re- 
gulating both  the  measures  of  Sparta  and  the  fate 
of  the  conquered  cities.  Throughout  the  latter, 
rapacious  and  cruel  oligarchies  were  organized — of 
Ten  in  most  cities,  but  of  Thirty  in  Athens — all 
acting  under  the  power  and  protection  of  Sparta, 
but  in  real  subordination  to  his  ambition.  Because 
he  happened  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  selfish 
thirst  for  power,  the  measures  of  Sparta  were  di- 
vested not  merely  of  all  Pan-hellenic  spirit,  but  even 
to  a  great  degree,  of  reference  to  her  own  confederates 
— and  concentrated  upon  the  acquisition  of  imperial 
preponderance  for  herself.  Now  if  Kallikratidas 
had  been  the  ascendent  person  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, not  only  such  narrow  and  baneful  impulses 
would  have  been  comparatively  inoperative,  but  the 
leading  state  would  have  been  made  to  set  the  ex- 
ample of  recommending,  of  organizing,  and  if  neces* 
sary,  of  enforcing,  arrangements  favourable  to  Pan- 
hellenic  brotherhood.   Kallikratidas  would  not  only 
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have  refused  to  lend  himself  to  Dekarchies  govern- 
ing by  his  force  and  for  his  purposes,  in  the  subordi- 
nate cities — but  he  would  have  discountenanced  such 
conspiracies,  wherever  they  tended  to  arise  sponta- 
neously. No  ruffian  like  Kritias,  no  crafty  schemer 
like  Theramen^s,  would  have  reckoned  upon  his  aid 
as  they  presumed  upon  the  friendship  of  Lysander. 
Probably  he  would  have  left  the  government  of  each 
city  to  its  own  natural  tendencies,  oligarchical  or 
democratical ;  interfering  only  in  special  cases  of 
actual  and  pronounced  necessity.  Now  the  influence 
of  an  ascendent  state,  employed  for  such  purposes 
and  emphatically  discarding  all  private  ends  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  stable  Pan-hellenic  sentiment 
and  fraternity — employed  too  thus,  at  a  moment 
when  so  many  of  the  Greek  towns  were  in  the  throes 
of  re-organization,  having  to  take  up  a  new  political 
course  in  reference  to  the  altered  circumstances — 
is  an  element  of  which  the  force  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  be  prodigious  as  well  as  beneficial.  What 
degree  of  positive  good  might  have  been  wrought, 
by  a  noble-minded  victor  under  such  special  cir- 
cumstances— we  cannot  presume  to  affirm  in  detail. 
But  it  would  have  been  no  mean  advantage,  to  have 
preserved  Greece  from  beholding  and  feeling  such 
enormous  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  man  like  Ly- 
sandar ;  through  whose  management  the  worst 
tendencies  of  an  imperial  city  were  studiously  mag- 
nified by  the  exorbitance  of  individual  ambition. 
It  was  to  him  exclusively  that  the  Thirty  in  Athens, 
and  the  Dekarchies  elsewhere,  owed  both  their  ex- 
istence and  their  means  of  oppression. 
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It  has  been  necessary  thus  to  explain  the  general  sympathy 
changes  which  had  gone  on  in  Greece  and  in  Grecian  JlLd  efse!' 
feeling  during  the  eight  months  succeeding  the  Jie^'th^!^^ 
capture  of  Athens  in  March  404  b.c,  in  order  that  ^^^^  "*^®'- 
we  may  understand  the  position  of  the  Thirty  oli- 
garchs or  Tyrants  at  Athens,  and  of  the  Athenian 
population  both  in  Attica  and  in  exile,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  December  in  the  same  year — the  period 
which  we  have  now  reached.  We  see  how  it  was 
that  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Megara,  who  in  March 
had  been  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Athenians, 
had  now  become  alienated  both  from  Sparta  and 
from  the  Lysandrian  Thirty,  whom  they  viewed  as 
viceroys  of  Athens  for  separate  Spartan  benefit. 
We  see  how  the  basis  was  thus  laid  of  sympathy 
for  the  Buffering  exiles  who  fled  from  Attica;  a 
feeling  which  the  recital  of  the  endless  enormities 
perpetrated  by  Kritias  and  his  colleagues  inflamed 
every  day  more  and  more.  We  discern  at  the  same 
time  how  the  Thirty,  while  thus  incurring  enmity 
both  in  and  out  of  Attica,  were  at  the  same  time 
losing  the  hearty  support  of  Sparta,  from  the  decline 
of  Lysander's  influence,  and  the  growing  opposition 
of  his  rivals  at  home. 

In  spite  of  formal  prohibition  from  Sparta — ob-  xhrasybu- 
tained  doubtless  under  the  influence  pf  Lysander —  ph/i?— ' 
the  Athenian  emigrants  had  obtained  shelter  in  all  [J^  xhfrty 
the  states  bordering  on  Attica.     It  was  from  Boeo-  '"  *^«*' 
tia  that  they  struck  the  first  blow.     Thrasybulus, 
Anytus,  and  Archinus,  starting  from  Thebes  with 
the  sympathy  of  the  Theban  public  and  with  sub- 
stantial aid  from  Ismenias  and  other  wealthy  citizens 
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of  Thrasy- 
bulus^the 
Thirty  re- 
treat  to 
Athena. 


— at  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  exiles  stated  va- 
riously at  30,  60,  70,  or  somewhat  above  100  mea\ 
— seized  Phyld,  a  frontier  fortress  in  the  mountains 
north  of  Attica,  lying  on  the  direct  road  between 
Athens  and  Thebes.  Probably  it  had  no  garrison ; 
for  the  Thirty,  acting  in  the  interest  of  Lacedaemo- 
nian predominance,  had  dismantled  all  the  out- 
lying fortresses  in  Attica^;  so  that  Thrasybulas 
accomplished  his  purpose  without  resistance.  The 
Thirty  marched  out  from  Athens  to  attack  him,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  force^  comprising  the  Lace- 
dsemonian  hoplites  who  formed  their  guard,  the 
Three  Thousand  privileged  citizens,  and  all  the 
Knights  or  Horsemen.  Probably  the  small  company 
of  Thrasybulus  was  reinforced  by  fresh  accessions 
of  exiles,  as  soon  as  he  was  known  to  have  occupied 
the  fort.  For  by  the  time  that  the  Thirty  with  their 
assailing  force  arrived,  he  was  in  condition  to  repel 
a  vigorous  assault  made  by  the  younger  soldiers, 
with  considerable  loss  to  the  aggressors. 

Disappointed  in  their  direct  attack,  tbe  Thirty 
laid  plans  for  blockading  PhylS,  where  they  knew 
that  there  was  no  stock  of  provisions.  But  hardly 
had  their  operations  commenced,  when  a  snow- 
storm fell,  so  abundant  and  violent,  that  they 
were  forced  to  abandon  their  position  and  retire 

^  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii.  4,  2;  Diodor.  ziv.  32;  Pauian.  i.  29,  3;  Ly- 
siai,  Or.  xiii.  cont.  Agorat.  sect.  84;  Justin,  v.  9;  ^ichin^  oont.  Rte- 
siphon.  c.  62.  p.  437 ;  Demosth.  cont.  Timokrat.  c.  34.  p.  742.  iEachines 
allots  more  than  100  followers  to  the  captors  of  Phyl6. 

The  sympathy  which  the  Athenian  exiles  found  at  Thehes  is  attested 
in  a  fragment  of  Lysias— ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  Jud.  de  Lysia,  p.  694  (Fragm« 
47>  ed.  Bekker). 

'  Lysias,  Or.  xii.  oont.  Evatosth.  s.  41 .  p.  124. 
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to  Athens,  leaving  much  of  their  baggage  in  the 
hands  of  the  garrison  at  PhylS.  In  the  language  of 
Thrasybulus,  this  storm  was  characterized  as  provi- 
dential, since  the  weather  had  been  very  fine  until 
the  moment  preceding — and  since  it  gave  time  to 
receive  reinforcements  which  made  him  700  strong^ 
Though  the  weather  was  such,  that  the  Thirty  did 
not  choose  to  keep  their  main  force  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  PhylS,  and  perhaps  the  Three  Thousand 
themselves  were  not  sufficiently  hearty  in  the  cause 
to  allow  it — yet  they  sent  their  Lacedaemonians  and 
two  tribes  of  Athenian  Horsemen  to  restrain  the 
excursions  of  the  garrison.  This  body  Thrasybulus 
contrived  to  attack  by  surprise.  Descending  from 
Phyld  by  night,  he  halted  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  their  position  until  a  little  before  daybreak,  when 
the  night*  watch  had  just  broken  up^,  and  when  the 
grooms  were  making  a  noise  in  rubbing  down  the 
horses.  Just  at  that  moment  the  hoplites  from 
Phyl£  rushed  upon  them  at  a  running  pace — ^found 
every  man  unprepared,  some  even  in  their  beds — and 
dispersed  them  with  scarcely  any  resistance.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  hoplites  and  a  few  horsemen 
were  slain,  while  abundance  of  arms  and  stores  were 
captured  and  carried  back  to  Phyld  in  triumph^. 
News  of  the  defeat  was  speedily  conveyed  to  the 
city,  from  whence  the  remaining  Horsemen  imme- 

>  Xenopb.  HeUen.  ii.  4,  2,  5,  14. 

*  See  an  analogous  case  of  a  Lacedaemonian  army  surprised  by  tbe 
Tbebaaa  at  tbis  dangerous  bour — Xenopb.  Hellen.  vii.  i.  16 :  compare 
Xenopb.  Magistr.  Equit.  vii.  12. 

'  Xenopb.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  5,  7.  Diodoros  (ziy.  32,  33}  represents  tbe 
occasion  of  tbis  battle  lomewbat  differently.  I  follow  tbe  account  of 
Xenopbon. 
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diately  came  forth  to  the  rescue,  but  could  do  nothing 
more  than  protect  the  carrying  off  of  the  dead. 
Discord  This  successful  engagement  sensibly  changed  the 

^gvchy  at  relative  situation  of  parties  in  Attica ;  encouraging 
^iSHf  the  ei[iles  as  much  as  it  depressed  the  Thirty.  Even 
the  Eieori.  ^moug  the  partisans  of  the  latter  at  Athens,  dissen- 
sion began  to  arise.  The  minority  which  had  sym* 
pathised  with  TheramenSs,  as  well  as  that  portion  of 
the  Three  Thousand  who  were  least  compromised 
as  accomplices  in  the  recent  enormities,  began  to 
waver  so  manifestly  in  their  allegiance,  that  Kritias 
and  his  colleagues  felt  some  doubt  of  being  able  to 
maintain  themselves  in  the  city.  They  resolved  to 
secure  Eleusis  and  the  island  of  Salamis,  as  places 
of  safety  and  resource  in  case  of  being  compelled  to 
evacuate  Athens.  They  accordingly  went  to  Eleusis 
with  a  considerable  number  of  the  Athenian  Horse- 
men ;  under  pretence  of  examining  into  the  strength 
of  the  place  and  the  number  of  its  defenders,  so  as 
to  determine  what  amount  of  farther  garrison  would 
be  necessary.  All  the  Eleusinians  disposed  and 
qualitied  for  armed  service  were  ordered  to  come  in 
person  and  give  in  their  names  to  the  Thirty  S  in  a 
building  having  its  postern  opening  on  to  the  sea- 
beach  ;  along  which  were  posted  the  Horsemen  and 
the  attendants  from  Athens.  Each  Eleusinian 
hoplite,  after  having  presented  himself  and  returned 
his  name  to  the  Thirty,  was  ordered  to  pass  out 
through  this   exit,  where  each   man  successively 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  8.  I  apprehend  that  ancypd<f>€(rBai  here 
refers  to  prospective  military  service ;  as  in  vi.  6,  29,  and  in  Cyropaed. 
ii.  1,  18,  19.  The  words  in  the  context — ir<J<n;c  ^vXajc^r  irpocrdc^- 
voivTo — attest  that  such  is  the  meaning;  though  the  commentators, 
and  Sturz  in  his  Lexicon  Xenophonteum,  interpret  differently. 
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found  himself  in  the  power  of  the  Horsemen,  and 
was  fettered  by  the  attendants.  Lysimachus,  the 
Hipparch  or  commander  of  the  Horsemen,  was 
directed  to  convey  all  these  prisoners  to  Athens, 
and  hand  them  over  to  the  custody  of  the  Eleven  ^ 
Having  thus  seized  and  carried  away  from  Eleusis 
every  citizen  whose  sentiments  or  whose  energy 
they  suspected,  and  having  left  a  force  of  their 
own  adherents  in  the  place,  the  Thirty  returned  to 
Athens.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears,  a  similar 
visit  and  seizure  of  prisoners  was  made  by  some 
of  them  in  Salamis^.  On  the  next  day,  they  con- 
voked at  Athens  their  Three  Thousand  privileged 
hoplites — together  with  all  the  remaining  horsemen 
who  had  not  been  employed  at  Eleusis  or  Salamis 
— in  the  Odeon,  half  of  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Lacedaemonian  garrison  under  arms.  '^  Gentlemen 
(said  Kritias,  addressing  his  countrymen),  we  keep 
up  the  government  not  less  for  your  benefit  than 
for  our  own.  You  must  therefore  share  with  us 
in  the  danger,  as  well  as  in  the  honour,  of  our 
position.  Here  are  these  Eleusinian  prisoners  await- 
ing sentence :  you  must  pass  a  vote  condemning 
them  all  to  death,  in  order  that  your  hopes  and 
fears  may  be  identified  with  ours."  He  then  pointed 
to  a  spot  immediately  before  him  and  in  his  view, 
directing  each  man  to  deposit  upon  it  his  pebble  of 
condemnation  visibly  to  every  one*.    I  have  before 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  8. 

'  Both  Lysias  (Orat.  xii.  oont.  Eratosth.  8.  53;  Orat.  ziii.  cont. 
Agorat.  8.  47)  and  Diodoms  (xiv.  32)  connect  together  these  two  similar 
proceedings  at  Eleusis  and  at  Salamis.  Xenophon  mentions  only  the 
ailair  at  Eleusis. 

'  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii.  4,  9.    Aii$as  dc  rt  x^P*^^»  ^^  rovro  c«ccXcva-e 
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remarked  that  at  Athens,  open  voting  was  well 
known   to   be   the   same  thing  as   voting  under 
constraint :  there  was  no  security  for  free  and  ge- 
nuine suffrage  except  by  making  it  secret  as  well 
as  numerous.     Kritias  was  obeyed,  without  reserve 
or  exception :  probably  any  dissentient  would  have 
been  put  to  death  on  the  spot.     All  the  prisoners, 
seemingly  three  hundred  in  number^  were  con- 
demned by  the  same  vote,  and   executed  forth- 
with. 
Thrasybu.        Though  this  atrocity  gave  additional  satisfaction 
biiBhes        and  confidence  to  the  most  violent  friends  of  Kri- 
Peu^iu!^    tias,   it  probably  alienated  a  greater  number  of 
others,  and  weakened  the  Thirty  instead  of  strength* 
ening  them.     It  contributed  in  part,  we  can  hardly 
doubt,  to  the  bold  and  decisive  resolution  now  taken 
by  Thrasybulus,  five  days  after  his  late  success,  of 
marching  by  night  from  Phyl^  to  Feiraeas^*     His 
force,  though  somewhat  increased,  was  still  no  more 
than  1000  men  ;  altogether  inadequate  by  itself  to 
any  considerable  enterprise,  had  be  not  ooanted  on 
positive  support  and  junction  from  fresh  comrades, 
together  with  a  still  greater  amount  of  negative 
support  from  disgust  or  indifference  towards  the 
Thirty.     He  was  indeed  speedily  joined  by  naaoy 
sympathising  oountrymeei,  but  few  of  them,  since 
the  general  disarming  manoeuvre  of  the  oligarchs, 
had  heavy  armour.     Sofme  had  light  ahieids  and 

<t>av€f>av  <^cp€iv  rfjv  ^$<^ov.  Compare  Lynas^  Or.  xhi.'ooirt.  Ago- 
rat.  t.  46,  and  Thttcyd.  iv.  74,  aibouttfae  conduct  of  the  MegariHn  oli- 
gWolikNil  leaden— wcrl  iwrvp  mrpi  dyayKAown^rhv-^yMv^y^rj^nnf  ffm-' 
P9php  ^ktV^Kthj  &c. 

'  Lysias  (Orat.  zii.  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  63)  gives  this  nimAer. 
*  XcmoiAi.  fi^kH.  ii.  4,  IfO,  13.  '^ftcpov  frifstrrrpf,  &c. 
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darts,  but  others  were  wholly  unarmed,  and  could 
merely  serve  as  throwers  of  stones  ^ 

Peirseus  was  at  this  moment  an  open  town,  de-  The  Thirty 
prived  of  its  fortifications  as  well  as  of  those  Long  and  are  de- 
Walls  which  had  so  long  connected  it  with  Athens.  KridaTia 
It  was  also  of  large  compass^  and  required  an  ampler  "^^ 
force  to  defend  it  than  Thrasybulus  could  muster* 
Accordingly,  when  the  Thirty  marched  out  of 
Athens  the  next  morning  to  attack  him,  with  their 
full  force  of  Athenian  hoplites  and  Horsemen,  and 
with  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  besides — he  in 
vain  attempted  to  maintain  against  them  the  great 
carriage-road  which  led  down  to  Peirseus.  He  was 
compelled  to  concentrate  his  forces  in  Munychia^^ 
the  easternmost  portion  of  the  aggregate  called  Pei« 
rseus,  nearest  to  the  Bay  of  Phaldrum,  and  com- 
prising one  of  those  three  ports  which  had  once 
sustained  the  naval  power  of  Athens.  Thrasybulus 
occupied  the  temple  of  Artemis  Munychia,  and  the 
adjoining  Bendideion,  situated  in  the  midst  of  Mu« 
nychia,  and  accessible  only  by  a  street  of  steep 
ascent.  In  the  rear  of  his  hoplites,  whose  files  were 
ten  deep,  were  posted  the  darters  and  slingers ;  the 
ascent  being  so  steep  that  these  latter  could  cast  their 
missiles  over  the  heads  of  the  hoplites  in  their  front* 
Presently  Kritias  and  the  Thirty,  having  first  mus- 
tered in  the  market-place  of  Peiraeus  (called  the  Hip- 
podamian  Agora),  were  seen  approaching  with  their 
superior  numbers ;  mounting  the  hill  in  close  array, 
with  hoplites  not  less  than  fifty  in  depth.  Tbrasy* 
bulus — after  an  animated  exhortation  to  his  soldiers, 
reminding  tbem  of  the  wrongs  which  tbey  had  to 
>  Xmopb.  B/Okm.  ii.  4, 12. 
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avenge,  and  dwelling  upon  the  advantages  of  their 
position,  which  exposed  the  close  ranks  of  the 
enemy  to  the  destructive  effect  of  missiles  and 
would  force  them  to  crouch  under  their  shields 
so  as  to  be  unable  to  resist  a  charge  with  the  spear 
in  front — waited  patiently  until  they  came  within 
distance,  standing  in  the  foremost  rank  with  the 
prophet  (habitually  consulted  before  a  battle)  by 
his  side.  The  latter,  a  brave  and  devoted  patriot, 
while  promising  victory,  had  exhorted  his  comrades 
not  to  charge  until  some  one  on  their  own  side 
should  be  slain  or  wounded :  he  at  the  same  time 
predicted  his  own  death  in  the  conflict.  When 
the  troops  of  the  Thirty  advanced  near  enough  in 
ascending  the  hill,  the  light-armed  in  the  rear  of 
Thrasybulus  poured  upon  them  a  shower  of  darts 
over  the  heads  of  their  own  hoplites,  with  consider- 
able effect.  As  they  seemed  to  waver,  seeking  to 
cover  themselves  with  their  shields  and  thus  not 
seeing  well  before  them — the  prophet,  himself  seem- 
ingly in  arms,  set  the  example  of  rushing  forward, 
was  the  first  to  close  with  the  enemy,  and  perished 
in  the  onset.  Thrasybulus  with  the  main  body  of 
hoplites  followed  him,  charged  vigorously  down  the 
hill,  and  after  a  smart  resistance,  drove  them  back  in 
disorder,  with  the  loss  of  seventy  men.  What  was 
of  still  greater  moment — Kritias  and  Hippomachus, 
who  headed  their  troops  on  the  left,  were  among  the 
slain  ;  together  with  Charmid^s  son  of  Glaukon,  one 
of  the  ten  oligarchs  who  had  been  placed  to  manage 
Peiraeus^ 
This  great  and  important  advantage  left  the  troops 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  12,  20. 
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of  Thrasybulus  in  possession  of  seventy  of  the  ene*  coUoquy 
my'sdead,  whom  they  stripped  of  their  arms,  but  not  buriaUruL 
of  their  cIothiDg,  in  token  of  respect  for  fellow-coun*  ^  k"S1*^* 
t^yInen^  So  disheartened,  lukewarm,  and  disunited  ^"'"»- 
were  the  hoplites  of  the  Thirty,  in  spite  of  their  great 
superiority  of  number,  that  they  sent  to  solicit  the 
usual  truce  for  burying  the  dead.  Such  request 
being  of  course  granted,  the  two  contending  parties 
became  intermingled  with  each  other  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  funereal  duties.  Amidst  so  im« 
pressive  a  scene,  their  common  feelings  as  Athe- 
nians and  fellow-countrymen  were  forcibly  brought 
back,  and  many  friendly  observations  were  inter- 
changed among  them.  Kleokritus — herald  of  the 
Mysts  or  communicants  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  most  respected  Gentes  in 
the  state — ^was  among  the  exiles.  His  voice  was 
peculiarly  loud,  and  the  function  which  he  held  en- 
abled him  to  obtain  silence  while  he  addressed  to 
the  citizens  serving  with  the  Thirty  a  touching  and 
emphatic  remonstrance: — "Why  are  you  thus 
driving  us  into  banishment,  fellow-citizens  ?  Why 
are  you  seeking  to  kill  us  ?  We  have  never  done 
you  the  least  harm :  we  have  partaken  with  you  in 
religious  rites  and  festivals:  we  have  been  your 
companions  in  chorus,  in  school,  and  in  army :  we 
have  braved  a  thousand  dangers  with  you  by  land 
and  sea  in  defence  of  our  common  safety  and  free- 
dom. I  adjure  you  by  our  common  gods,  paternal 
and  maternal — by  our  common  kindred  and  com- 
panionship— desist  from  thus  wronging  your  coun- 
try in  obedience  to  these  nefarious  Thirty,  who  have 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  19;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Thrasybul.  c.  2. 
VOL.  VIII.  2  B 
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slain  as  many  citizens  in  eight  months,  for  their 
own  private  gains,  as  the  Peloponnesians  in  ten 
years  of  war.    These  are  the  men  who  have  plunged 
us  into  wicked  and  odious  war  one  against  another, 
when  we  might  live  together  in  peace.    Be  assured 
that  your  slain  in  this  battle  have  cost  us  as  many 
tears  as  they  have  cost  you^'* 
J^ucowB^.      Such  affecting  appeals,  proceeding  from  a  man  of 
oligarchs  at  rcspccted  statiou  like  Kleokritus  and  doubtless  from 
dep^ui^    others  also,  began  to  work  so  sensibly  on  the  minds 
Thirty  and  ^f  the  citizous  from  Athens,  that  the  Thirty  were 
SSt  of  the  ^Wiged  to  give  orders  for  immediately  returning : 
Thlrt"*^o    ^^^^^  Thrasybulus  did  not  attempt  to   prevent, 
to  Eieutia.   though  it  might  have  been  in  his  power  to  do  so^« 
But  their  ascendency  had  received  a  shock  from 
which  it  never  fully  recovered.     On  the  next  day 
they  appeared  downcast  and  dispirited  in  the  senate, 
which  was  itself  thinly  attended  ;  while  the  privi- 
leged Three  Thousand,  marshaled  in  different  com- 
panies on  guard,  were  everywhere  in  discord  and 
partial  mutiny.     Those  among  them  who  had  been 
most  compromised  in  the  crimes  of  the  Thirty,  were 
strenuous  in  upholding  the  existing  authority  ;  but 
such  as  had  been  less  guilty  protested  against  the 
continuance  of  so  unholy  a  war,  declaring  that  the 
Thirty  could  not  be  permitted  to  bring  Athens  to 
utter  ruin.     And  though  the  Knights  or  Horsemen 
still  continued  steadfast  partisans,  resolutely  oppo- 
sing all  accommodation  with  the  exiles^,  yet  the 

>  Xdno|>h.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  22. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4, 22;  Lysias^  Orat,  xii.  cont.  Eratoath.  a.  65 — 
o2  fi€V  yap  iK  Unpaufog  Kptirrovs  Hvrts  (uurap  avroifS  dirtXBeiv,  &C. 

>  Xenopb.  HeUea.  ii.  4,  24. 
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Thirty  were  also  Beriously  weakened  by  the  death 
of  KritiaB — the  ascendent  and  decisive  head,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most,  cruel  and  unprincipled 
among  them  ;  while  that  party,  both  in  the  senate 
and  out  of  it,  which  had  formerly  adhered  to  Thera* 
mends,  now  again  raised  its  head.  A  public  meeting 
among  them  was  held,  in  which  what  may  be  called 
the  opposition  party  among  the  Thirty — that  which 
had  opposed  the  extreme  enormities  of  Kritiag— 
became  predominant.  It  was  determined  to  depose 
the  Thirty,  and  to  constitute  a  fresh  oligarchy  of 
Ten,  one  from  each  tribe  ^  But  the  members  of 
the  Thirty  were  held  to  be  individually  re-eligible ; 
so  that  two  of  them,  Eratosthends  and  Pbeidon,  if 
not  more— adherents  of  TheramenSs  and  unfriendly 
to  Kritias  and  Chariklds*^— with  others  of  the  same 
vein  of  sentiment,  were  chosen  among  the  Ten. 
Charikids  and  the  more  violent  members,  having 
thus  lost  their  ascendency,  no  longer  deemed  them-* 
selves  safe  at  Athens,  but  retired  to  Eleusis,  which 
they  had  had  the  precaution  to  occupy  beforehand. 
Probably  a  number  of  their  partisans,  and  the  Lace* 
deemonian  garrison  also,  retired  thither  along  with 
them. 

The  nomination  of  this  new  oligarchy  of  Ten  was 
plainly  a  compromise,  adopted  by  some  from  sincere 
disgust  at  the  oligarchical  system  and  desire  to  come 
to  accommodation  with  the  exiles— by  others,  from 
a  conviction  that  the  only  way  of  maintaining  the 
oligarchical  system,  and  repelling  the  exiles,  was  to 

>  X^noph.  HeUen.  u.  4,  23.   - 

'  Lygias;  Orfit.  zii.  oont.  Entotth.  «.  55,  56 — ol  doKovvrts  c&ai  ^ray- 
rk»raroi  Xapuckti  Koi  JLpvrl^  ical  rj  TWTWf  hoip^i^  &c. 
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constitute  a  new  oligarchical  Board,  dismissing  that 
which  had  become  obnoxious.  The  latter  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Horsemen,  the  main  upholders  of  the 
first  Board  as  well  as  of  the  second  ;  and  such  also 
was  soon  seen  to  be  the  policy  of  Eratosthenes  and 
his  colleagues.  Instead  of  attempting  to  agree  upon 
terms  of  accommodation  with  the  exiles  in  Peiraeus 
generally,  they  merely  tried  to  corrupt  separately 
Tbrasybulus  and  the  leaders,  offering  to  admit  ten  of 
them  to  a  share  of  the  oligarchical  power  at  Athens, 
provided  they  would  betray  their  party.  This  offer 
having  been  indignantly  refused,  the  war  was  again 
resumed  between  Athens  and  Peirseus — ^to  the  bitter 
disappointment,  not  less  of  the  exiles,  than  of  that 
portion  of  the  Athenians  who  had  hoped  better 
things  from  the  new  Board  of  Ten". 
The  Ten  ^^^  t^c  forccs  of  oligarchy  were  more  and  more 
S^i^Mt  enfeebled  at  Athens*,  as  well  by  the  secession  of  all 
the  exiles,  t^e  morc  violcut  spirits  to  Eleusis,  as  by  the  mis- 
trust, discord,  and  disaffection,  which  now  reigned 
within  the  city.  Far  from  being  able  to  abuse 
power  like  their  predecessors,  the  Ten  did  not  even 
fully  confide  in  their  Three  Thousand  hoplites,  but 
were  obliged  to  take  measures  for  the  defence  of 
the  city  in  conjunction  with  the  Hipparch  and  the 
Horsemen,  who  did  double  duty— on  horseback 
in  the  daytime,  and  as  hoplites  with  their  shields 
along  the  walls  at  night,  for  fear  of  surprise — em- 
ploying the  Odeon  as  their  head-quarters.  The  Ten 
sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to  solicit  farther  aid ;  while 

'  The  facts  which  I  have  here  set  down  result  from  a  comparison  of 
Lysias,  Orat.  xii.  oont.  Eratosth.  s.  53,  59,  94 — ^id^r,  alp€$€U  vftas 
dtoXXdjoi  Kid  Korayteytiv.    Diodor.  xiy.  32;  Justin,  y.  9. 

'  Isokrat^,  Or.  zTiii.  cont.  Kallimach.  s.  25. 
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the  Thirty  sent  envoys  thither  also,  from  Eleusis, 
for  the  same  purpose ;  both  representing  that  the 
Athenian  people  had  revolted  from  Sparta,  and  re- 
quired farther  force  to  reconquer  them^ 

Such  foreign  aid  became  daily  more  necessary  to  increasing 
them,  since  the  forces  of  Thrasybulus  in  Peiraeus  of  Thrasy- 
grew  stronger,  before  their  eyes,  in  numbers,  in  ^"^"^ 
arms,  and  in  hope  of  success ;  exerting  themselves, 
with  successful  energy,  to  procure  additional  arms 
and  shields — though  some  of  the  shields,  indeed, 
were  no  better  than  wood-work  or  wicker-work 
whitened  over*.  Many  exiles  flocked  in  Jto  their 
aid :  others  sent  donations  of  money  or  arms. 
Among  the  latter  the  orator  Lysias  stood  conspicu- 
ous, transmitting  to  Peiraeus  a  present  of  200  shields 
as  well  as  2000  drachms  in  money,  and  hiring  be- 
sides 300  fresh  soldiers ;  while  his  friend  Tbrasy- 
dseus,  the  leader  of  the  democratical  interest  at 
Elis,  was  induced  to  furnish  a  loan  of  two  talents^. 
Others  also  lent  money ;  some  Boeotians  furnished 
two  talents,  and  a  person  named  Gelarchus  contri* 
buted  the  large  sum  of  five  talents,  repaid  in  after- 
times  by  the  people*.  Proclamation  was  made  by 
Thrasybulus,  that  all  metics  who  would  lend  aid 
should  be  put  on  the  footing  of  isotely  or  equal 
payment  of  taxes  with  citizens,  exempt  from  the 
metic-tax  and  other  special  burthens.     Within  a 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  24,  28.  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  25. 

>  Platarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  835;  Lysias^  Or.  zxzL  oont.  Philon. 
8.  19-^. 

Lysias  and  his  brother  had  carried  on  a  manufactory  of  shields  at 
Athens.  The  Thirty  had  plundered  it;  but  some  of  the  stock  may 
probably  have  been  saved. 

*  Demosth.  cont.  Leptin.  c.  32.  p.  502;  Lysias  cont.  Nikomach. 
Or.  XXX.  s.  29. 
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short  time  he  had  got  together  a  considerahle  force 
both  in  heavy-armed  and  Ught-armed,  and  even 
seventy  horsemen  ;  so  that  he  was  in  condition  to 
make  excursions  out  of  Peirseus,  and  to  collect  wood 
and  provisions.  Nor  did  the  Ten  venture  to  make 
any  aggressive  movement  out  of  Athensi  except  so 
far  as  to  send  out  the  Horsemen,  who  slew  or 
captured  stragglers  from  the  force  of  Thrasybulus. 
Lysimachus  the  Hipparch  (the  same  who  had  com- 
manded under  the  Thirty  at  the  seizure  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  citizens)  having  made  prisoners  some  young 
Athenians  bringing  in  provisions  from  the  country 
for  the  consumption  of  the  troops  in  Peireeus,  put 
them  to  death— in  spite  of  remonstrances  from  se- 
veral even  of  his  own  men;  for  which  cruelty  Thra- 
sybulus retaliated,  by  putting  to  death  a  horseman 
named  Kallistratus,  made  prisoner  in  one  of  their 
marches  to  the  neighbouring  villages  ^ 
Arrival  of  lu  the  established  civil  war  which  now  raged  in 
Atti^  wi"h  Attica,  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles  in  Peiraeus  had 
fonS!^**  decidedly  the  advantage;  maintaining  the  offensive, 
while  the  Ten  in  Athens,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  Thirty  at  Eleusis,  were  each  thrown  upon  their 
defence.  The  division  of  the  oligarchical  force  into 
these  two  sections  doubtless  weakened  both,  while 
the  democrats  in  Peiraeus  were  hearty  and  united. 
Presently  however  the  arrival  of  a  Spartan  auxiliary 
force  altered  the  balance  of  parties.  Lysander, 
whom  the  oligarchical  envoys  had  expressly  re- 
quested to  be  sent  to  them  as  general,  prevailed  with 
the  Ephors  to  grant  their  request.  While  he  him- 
self went  to  Eleusis  and  got  together  a  Peloponne«> 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4/27. 
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sian  land-force,  his  brother  Libys  conducted  a  fleet 
of  forty  triremes^to  block  up  Peir8eus,and  100  talents 
were  lent  to  the  Athenian  oligarchs  out  of  the  large 
sum  recently  brought  from  Asia  into  the  Spartan 
treasury*. 

The  arrival  of  Lysander  brought  the  two  sections  straitened 
of  oligarchs  in  Attica  again  into  co-operation,  re-  theexius^ 
strained  the  progress  of  Thrasybulus,  and  even  re-  ^°  ^«''»"'* 
duced  Peirseus  to  great  straits  by  preventing  all 
entry  of  ships  or  stores.  Nothing  could  have  pre- 
vented it  from  being  reduced  to  surrender,  if  Ly- 
sander had  been  allowed  free  scope  in  his  opera- 
tions. But  the  general  sentiment  of  Greece  had  by 
this  time  become  disgusted  with  his  ambitious  policy, 
and  with  the  oligarchies  which  he  had  everywhere 
set  up  as  his  instruments ;  a  sentiment  not  without 
influence  on  the  feelings  of  the  leading  Spartans, 
who,  already  jealous  of  his  ascendency,  were  deter- 
mined not  to  increase  it  farther  by  allowing  him  to 
conquer  Attica  a  second  time,  in  order  to  plant  his 
own  creatures  as  rulers  at  Athens^. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  King  Pau*  spartan 
sanias  obtained  the  consent  of  three  out  of  the  five  i^iTsL*!!!!!," 


saoias  con- 


Ephors  to  undertake  himself  an  expedition  into  e^'^^^*^^^ 
Attica,  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  confederacy,  »°^  Attica: 
for  which  he  immediately  issued  proclamation.   Op-  Lysander. 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.4^28;  Diodor.  xiY.33;  Lysias,  Orat.  xiLcont. 
Entosth.  8.  60. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  29.  Ovrm  dc  irpox<opovvrioy,  Ilav<ra»ias  6 
pa<riK€vs,  (jfBovrfcras  Avo-di/^ptj^,  ci  KOrttpyatryAvos  ravra  dfta  fUv  cvdo- 
KifjJi<roi,  ifjM  dc  {deaf  n'tnrfO'oiTo  rhg  'ABrfvas,  rrfl<ra9  r&v  ''E<l)6pw¥  rpttt, 
€(oyei  <l>povp6tf, 

Diodor.  xiv.  33.  Hava-avias  dc ,  <l>Bov&vfjLiy  r^  Avo-dtfbp^,  Bto^p&v 

d^  rfjv  2irdpT7jv  ddo^vo-op  napa  rois  ^JSKKifciy  &c. 

Platai€b»  Lyiaad.  c.  21. 
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po0ed  to  the  political  tendencies  of  Lysander,  he  ^ 
somewhat  inclined  to  sympathise  with  the  demo- 
cracy, not  merely  at  Athens,  but  elsewhere  also — 
as  at  Mantineia^  It  was  probably  understood  that 
his  intentions  towards  Athens  were  lenient  and  anti- 
Lysandrian,  so  that  the  Peloponnesian  allies  obeyed 
the  summons  generally.  Yet  the  Boeotians  and  Co- 
rinthians still  declined,  on  the  groand  that  Athens 
had  done  nothing  to  violate  the  late  convention ;  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  altered  feelings  of  Greece 
during  the  last  year,  since  down  to  the  period  of  that 
convention,  these  two  states  had  been  more  bitterly 
hostile  to  Athens  than  any  others  in  the  confede- 
racy. They  suspected  that  even  the  expedition  of 
Pausanias  was  projected  with  sel6sh  Lacedaemonian 
views,  to  secure  Attica  as  a  separate  dependency  of 
Sparta,  though  detached  from  Lysander^ 
riUoni*TO*  ^^  approaching  Athens,  Pausanias,  joined  by 
toX"2f  ^y^^^^^  ^^^  the  forces  already  in  Attica,  encamped 
garchjr:  in  the  garden  of  the  Academy  near  the  city  gates. 
•gainst  the  His  seutimcnts  were  sufficiently  known  beforehand 
^^^^'  to  offer  encouragement ;  so  that  the  vehement  re- 
action against  the  atrocities  of  the  Thirty,  which 
the  presence  of  Lysander  had  doubtless  stifled,  burst 
forth  without  delay.  The  survivingVelatives.of  the 
victims  slain  beset  him  even  at  the  Academy  in  his 
camp,  with  prayers  for  protection  and  cries  of  ven- 
geance against  the  oligarchs.  Among  those  victims 
(as  I  have  already  stated)  were  Nikdratus  the  son, 
and  EukratSs  the  brother,  of  Nikias  who  had  pe- 
rished at  Syracuse,  the  friend  and  proxenus  of  Sparta 
at  Athens.     The  orphan  children,  both  of  NikSratus 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  y.  2,  3.  *  Xenopb.  HeUen.  ii.  4,  30. 
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and  Eukratds,  were  taken  to  Pausanias  by  their 
relative  Diognfitus,  who  implored  his  protection  for 
them,  recounting  at  the  same  time  the  unmerited 
execution  of  their  respective  fathers,  and  setting 
forth  their  family  claims  upon  thejustice  of  Sparta. 
This  affecting  incident,  which  has  been  specially 
made  known  tousS  doubtless  did  not  stand  alone, 
among  so  many  families  suffering  from  the  same 
cause.  Pausanias  was  furnished  at  once  with  ample 
grounds,  not  merely  for  repudiating  the  Thirty  alto- 
gether, and  sending  back  the  presents  which  they 
tendered  to  him* — ^but  even  for  refusing  to  identify 
himself  unreservedly  with  the  new  Oligarchy  of  Ten 
which  had  risen  upon  their  ruins.  The  voice  of 
complaint — now  for  the  first  time  set  free,  with  some 
hopes  of  redress — must  have  been  violent  and  un- 
measured, after  such  a  career  as  that  of  Kritias  and 
his  colleagues ;  while  the  fact  was  now  fully  mani- 
fested, which  could  not  well  have  come  forth  into 
evidence  before,  that  the  persons  despoiled  and 
murdered  had  been  chiefly  opulent  men,  and  very 
frequently  even  oligarchical  men — not  politicians  of 
the  former  democracy.  Both  Pausanias,  and  the  La- 
cedaemonians along  with  him,  on  reaching  Athens, 
must  have  been  strongly  affected  by  the  facts  which 
they  learnt,  and  by  the  loud  cry  for  sympathy  and 
redress  which  poured  upon  them  from  the  most  in- 

1  Lysias,  Or.  zriii.  De  Bonis  Nicise  Frat.  8.  8-10. 

'  Lymas,  ut  9up,  8.  11>  12.  ^cv  navo-ayuw  ifpiaro  cCfyov^  c&cu  rf 
brjfuf,  iropadctypi  woiovfifvof  7rp6s  roxfs  SXkovs  Acuccdai/ioviovf  riis  fffu^ 
T€pas  <rvfi<l>opas  rfjs  r&p  rptoKovra  iromjpias 

Ovrtf  d*  ffktwfu&ii,  KoX  waa-i  dtipa  idotcovfuv  irtirotf^erac,  &(rre  Uav(ra» 
vias  rh.  fup  irap6,  t&p  rptoKovra  (hfia  ovk  ^^cXi/o-c  Xcifittv,  rh  di  nap* 
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nocent  and  respected  families.  The  predisposition 
both  of  the  King  and  the  Ephors  against  the  policy 
of  Lysander  was  materially  strengthened  ;  as  well 
as  their  inclination  to  bring  about  an  aocommoda-* 
tion  of  parties,  instead  of  upholding  by  foreign  force 
an  anti-popular  Few. 
PausaniM         Such  couvictions  would  become  farther  confirmed 

attacks  Pei- 

r«us:  hii  as  Pausauias  saw  and  heard  more  of  the  real  state 
Tuccesp.  of  afifairs.  At  first  he  held  a  language  decidedly 
adverse  to  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles,  sending  to 
them  a  herald,  and  requiring  them  to  disband  and 
go  to  their  respective  homes  ^  The  requisition  not 
being  obeyed,  he  made  a  faint  attack  upon  Peirseus, 
which  had  no  efifect.  Next  day  he  marched  down 
with  two  Lacedaemonian  moras  or  large  military  di-> 
visions,  and  three  tribes  of  the  Athenian  Horsemen, 
to  reconnoitre  the  place,  and  see  where  a  line  of 
blockade  could  be  drawn.  Some  light  troops  an- 
noyed him,  but  his  troops  repulsed  them,  and  pur- 
sued them  even  as  far  as  the  theatre  of  Peiraeus, 
where  all  the  forces  of  Thrasybulus  were  mustered, 
heavy-armed  as  well  as  light-armed.  The  Lace- 
daemonians were  here  in  a  disadvantageous  position, 
probably  in  the  midst  of  houses  and  streets,  so  that 
all  the  light-armed  of  Thrasybulus  were  enabled  to 
set  upon  them  furiously  from  dififerent  sides,  and 
drive  them  out  again  with  loss — two  of  the  Spartan 
polemarchs  being  here  slain.  Pausanias  was  obliged 
to  retreat  to  a  little  eminence  about  half  a  mile 
off,  where  he  mustered  his  whole  force,  and  formed 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  31.    This  seems  the  meaning  of  the  phnuie 
dirUmi  cttI  r&  iavr&v,  as  we  may  see  by  s.  38. 
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his  hoplites  into  a  very  deep  phalanx.  Thrasybulus 
on  his  side  was  so  encouraged  by  the  recent  success 
of  his  light-armed,  that  he  ventured  to  bring  out 
his  heavy-armed,  only  eight  deep,  to  an  equal  con- 
flict on  the  open  ground.  But  he  was  here  com- 
pletely worsted,  and  driven  back  into  Peirseus  with 
the  loss  of  150  men  ;  so  that  the  Spartan  King  was 
able  to  retire  to  Athens  after  a  victory  and  a  trophy 
erected  to  commemorate  it\ 

The  issue  of  this  battle  was  one  extremely  fortu-  Peace-party 
nate  for  Thrasybulus  and  his  comrades  ;  since  it  left  l^tain^r" 
the  honours  of  the  day  with  Pausanias,  so  as  to  avoid  nfaT*"" 
provoking  enmity  or  vengeance  on  his  part— while 
it  showed  plainly  that  the  conquest  of  Peirseus,  de- 
fended by  so  much  courage  and  military  efficiency, 
would  be  no  easy  matter*  It  disposed  Pausanias 
still  farther  towards  an  accommodation  ;  strength- 
ening also  the  force  of  that  party  in  Athens  which 
was  favourable  to  the  same  object,  and  adverse 
to  the  Ten  Oligarchs.  This  opposition-party  found 
decided  favour  with  the  Spartan  King,  as  well  as 
with  the  Ephor  Naukleidas  who  accompanied  him. 
Numbers  of  Athenians,,  even  among  those  Three 
Thousand  by  whom  the  city  was  now  exclusively 
occupied,  came  forward  to  deprecate  farther  war 
with  Peireeus,  and  to  entreat  that  Pausanias  would 
settle  the  quarrel  so  as  to  leave  them  all  at  amity 
with  Lacedsemon.  Xenophon  indeed,  according 
to  that  narrow  and  partial  spirit  which  pervades 
his  Hellenica,  notices  no  sentiment  in  Pausanias 
except  his  jealousy  of  Lysander;  and  treats  the 
opposition  against  the  Ten  at  Athens  as  having 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4, 31-34. 
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been  got  up  by  his  intrigues  ^  But  it  seems  plain 
that  this  is  not  a  correct  account.  Pausanias 
did  not  create  the  discord,  but  found  it  already  ex- 
isting ;  and  had  to  choose  which  of  the  parties  he 
would  adopt.  The  Ten  took  up  the  oligarchical 
game  after  it  had  been  thoroughly  dishonoured  and 
ruined  by  the  Thirty :  they  inspired  no  confidence, 
nor  had  they  any  hold  upon  the  citizens  in  Athens, 
except  in  so  far  as  these  latter  dreaded  reactionary 
violence,  in  case  Thrasybulus  and  his  companions 
should  re-enter  by  force.  Accordingly,  when  Pau- 
sanias was  there  at  the  head  of  a  force  competent 
to  prevent  such  dangerous  reaction,  the  citizens  at 
once  manifested  their  dispositions  against  the  Ten, 
and  favourable  to  peace  with  Peiraeus.  To  second 
this  pacific  party  was  at  once  the  easiest  course  for 
Pausanias  to  take,  and  the  most  likely  to  popularise 
Sparta  in  Greece ;  whereas  he  would  surely  have 
entailed  upon  her  still  more  bitter  curses  from  with- 
out, not  to  mention  the  loss  of  men  to  herself,  if  he 
had  employed  the  amount  of  force  requisite  to  up- 
hold the  Ten,  and  subdue  Peiraeus.  To  all  this  we 
have  to  add  his  jealousy  of  Lysander,  as  an  import- 
ant predisposing  motive,  but  only  as  auxiliary  among 
many  others. 
Pacification  Under  such  a  state  of  facts,  it  is  not  surprising 
Pausanias  to  Icam  that  Pausanias  encouraged  solicitations  for 
Spartan  peacc  from  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles,  and  that  he 
authoniics.  grg^ufg^j  them  a  truce  to  enable  them  to  send  envoys 
to  Sparta.     Along  with  these  envoys  went  Kephi- 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  35.  Afurn;  d€  kcu  tws  iv  rf  &(rru  (Paiua- 
nias)  K<ii  ckcXcvc  np69  tnfias  npotrUvaL  &g  nXtiarovs  (vKKfyofupovg, 
Xtyoyrag,  &c. 
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Bophon  and  Melitus,  sent  for  the  same  purpose  of 
entreating  peace,  by  the  party  opposed  to  the  Ten 
at  Athens ;  under  the  sanction  both  of  Pausanias 
and  of  the  accompanying  Ephors.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Ten,  finding  themselves  discountenanced 
by  Pausanias,  sent  envoys  of  their  own  to  outbid 
the  others*  They  tendered  themselves,  their  walls, 
and  their  city,  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians chose ;  requiring  that  Thrasybulus,  if  he  pre- 
tended to  be  the  friend  of  Sparta,  should  make 
the  same  unqualified  surrender  of  Peirseus  and  Mu- 
nychia.  All  the  three  sets  of  envoys  were  heard 
before  the  three  Ephors  remaining  at  Sparta  and 
the  Lacedaemonian  assembly;  who  took  the  best 
resolution  which  the  case  admitted — to  bring  to 
pass  an  amicable  settlement  between  Athens  and 
Peirseus,  and  to  leave  the  terms  to  be  fixed  by  fifteen 
commissioners,  who  were  sent  thither  forthwith  to 
sit  in  conjunction  with  Pausanias.  This  Board  de- 
termined, that  the  exiles  in  Peiraeus  should  be  re-ad- 
mitted to  Athens  ;  that  an  accommodation  should 
take  place ;  and  that  no  man  should  be  molested 
for  past  acts,  except  tHe  Thirty,  the  Eleven  (who  had 
been  the  instruments  of  all  executions),  and  the  Ten 
who  had  governed  in  Peiraeus.  But  Eleusis  was 
recognized  as  a  government  separate  from  Athens, 
and  left  (as  it  already  was)  in  possession  of  the 
Thirty  and  their  coadjutors ;  to  serve  as  a  refuge 
for  all  those  who  might  feel  their  future  safety  com- 
promised at  Athens  in  consequence  of  their  past 
conduct \ 

As  soon  as  these  terms  were  proclaimed,  accepted, 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  39 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  33. 
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Tbe  Spar,  and  swom  to  by  all  parties,  Pausaniaa  with  all  the 
^ateTttica  Lacedaemonians  evacuated  Attica.  Thrasybulus  and 
buius  Md"  t^*®  exiles  marched  up  in  solemn  procession  from 
Ire  rMtored  P^^'^'^eus  to  Athcus.  Their  first  act  was  to  go  up  to 
^harangue  the  acropolis,  uow  relieved  from  its  Lacedaemonian 

ofThrasy-  .11  m  •/•  111 

bolus.  garrison,  and  there  to  offer  sacrifice  and  thanks- 
giving. On  descending  from  thence,  a  general  as- 
sembly was  held,  in  which — unanimously  and  with- 
out opposition,  as  it  should  seem — the  democracy 
was  restored.  The  government  of  the  Ten,  which 
could  have  no  basis  except  the  sword  of  the  fo- 
reigner, disappeared  as  a  matter  of  course.  But 
Thrasybulus,  while  he  strenuously  enforced  upon 
his  comrades  from  Peiraeus  a  full  respect  for  the 
oaths  which  they  had  sworn,  and  an  unreserved  har- 
mony with  their  newly  acquired  feliow^citizens, 
admonished  the  assembly  emphatically  as  to  the 
past  events.  **  You  city-men  (he  said),  I  advise 
you  to  take  just  measure  of  yourselves  for  the 
future ;  and  to  calculate  fairly,  what  grouted  of  su- 
periority you  have,  so  as  to  pretend  to  rule  over 
us.  Are  you  juster  than  we  ?  Why,  the  Demos, 
though  poorer  than  you,  never  at  any  time  wronged 
you  for  purposes  of  plunder ;  while  you,  the  weal- 
thiest of  all,  have  done  many  base  deeds  for  the^ 
sake  of  gain.  Since  then  you  have  no  justice  to 
boast  of,  are  you  superior  to  us  on  tbe  score  of 
courage  ?  There  cannot  be  a  better  trials  than  the 
war  which  has  just  ended.  Again — can  you  pre- 
tend to  be  superior  in  policy  ?  you,  who — having  a 
fortified  city,  an  armed  force,  plenty  of  money,  and 
the  Peloponnesians  for  your  allies — ^bave  been  over- 
come by  men  who  had  nothing  of  the  kind  to  aid 
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th^m  ?  Can  you  boast  of  your  hold  over  the  Lace- 
daemonians? Why,  they  have  just  handed  you 
over,  like  a  vicious  dog  with  a  clog  tied  to  him,  to 
the  very  Demos  whom  you  have  wronged — and  are 
now  gone  out  of  the  country.  But  you  have  no 
cause  to  be  uneasy  for  the  future.  I  adjure  you, 
my  friends  from  Peiraeus,  in  no  point  to  violate  the 
oaths  which  we  have  just  sworn.  Show,  in  addition 
to  your  other  glorious  exploits,  that  you  are  honest 
and  frue  to  your  engagements  ^" 

The  archons,  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  the  Restoration 
public  assembly,  and  the  Dikasteries  appear  to  mocracy? 
have  been  now  revived,  as  they  had  stood  in  the 
democracy  prior  to  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Ly- 
sander.  This  important  restoration  seems  to  have 
taken  place  some  time  in  the  spring  of  403  b.c, 
though  we  cannot  exactly  make  out  in  what  month. 
The  first  archon  now  drawn  was  EukleidSs,  who  gave 
his  name  to  this  memorable  year;  a  year  never  after- 
wards forgotten  by  Athenians. 

Eieusis  was  at  this  time,  and  pursuant  to  the  late  captareof 
convention,  a  city  independent  and  separate  from  en^eXT- 
Athens,  under  the  government  of  the  Thirty,  and  au?m— 
comprising  their  warmest  partisans.     It  was  not  J^'^oL^of 
likely  that  this  separation  would  last;  but  the  Thirty  the  Thirty. 
were  themselves  the  parties  to  give  cause  for  its  ter- 
mination.    They  were  getting  together  a  mercenary 
force  at  Eieusis,  when  the  whole  force  of  Athens 
was  marched  to  forestall  their  designs.     The  gene- 
rals at  Eieusis  came  forth  to  demand  a  conference, 
but  were  seized  and  put  to  death  ;  the  Thirty  them- 
selves, and  a  few  of  the  most  obnoxious  individuals, 

»  Xenoph.  HeUen.  u.  4,  40-42. 
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fled  out  of  Attica  ;  \vhile  the  rest  of  the  Eleusinian 
occupants  were  persuaded  by  their  friends  from 
Athens  to  come  to  an  equal  and  honourable  accom- 
modation. Again  Eleusis  became  incorporated  in 
the  same  community  with  Athens;  oaths  of  mutual 
amnesty  and  harmony  being  sworn  by  every  one'. 


We  have  now  passed  that  short,  but  bitter  and 
sanguinary  interval,  occupied  by  the  Thirty,  which 
succeeded  so  immediately  upon  the  extinction  of  the 
empire  and  independence  of  Athens,  as  to  leave  no 
opportunity  for  pause  or  reflection.  A  few  words 
respecting  the  rise  and  fall  of  that  empire  are  now 
required — summing  up  as  it  were  the  political  moral 
of  the  events  recorded  in  my  two  last  volumes,  be- 
tween 477  and  405  b.c 

I  related  in  the  forty-fifth  chapter  the  steps  by 
which  Athens  first  acquired  her  empire — raised  it 
to  its  maximum,  including  both  maritime  and  in- 
land dominion — then  lost  the  inland  portion  of  it ; 
which  loss  was  ratified  by  the  Thirty  years*  Truce 
concluded  with  Sparta  and  the  Peloponnesian  con- 
federacy in  445  B.C.  Her  maritime  empire  was 
based  upon  the  confederacy  of  Delos,  formed  by 
the  islands  in  the  iEgean  and  the  towns  on  the 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4, 43 ;  Justin,  v.  1 1 .  I  do  not  comprehend  the 
alluuon  in  Lysias,  Orat.  xxv.  ArjfA,  KaraX.  *AiroX.  8.  11 — ela-X  de  oiTiv€£ 
T&p  'EXcvo-ivadc  diroypa^tafiev<»v,  c^cX^ircf  fitff  vyMV,  eVoXftopKovyro 
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sea-board  immediately  after  the  battles  of  Platsea 
and  Mykal6,  for  the  purpose  not  merely  of  expel- 
ling the  Persians  from  the  i£gean,  but  of  keeping 
them  away  permanently.  To  the  accomplishment 
of  this  important  object  Sparta  was  altogether  inad- 
equate ;  nor  would  it  ever  have  been  accomplished, 
if  Athens  had  not  displayed  a  combination  of  mili- 
tary energy,  naval  discipline,  power  of  organization, 
and  honourable  devotion  to  a  great  Pan-hellenic 
purpose — such  as  had  never  been  witnessed  in 
Grecian  history. 

The  Confederacy  of  Delos  was  formed  by  the 
free  and  spontaneous  association  of  many  different 
towns,  all  alike  independent ;  towns  which  met  in 
synod  and  deliberated  by  equal  vote — took  by  their 
majority  resolutions  binding  upon  all — and  chose 
Athens  as  their  chief  to  enforce  these  resolutions, 
as  well  as  to  superintend  generally  the  war  against 
the  common  enemy.  But  it  was,  from  the  begin- 
ning, a  compact  which  permanently  bound  each  in- 
dividual state  to  the  remainder.  None  had  liberty 
either  to  recede,  or  to  withhold  the  contingent  im- 
posed by  authority  of  the  common  synod,  or  to  take 
any  separate  step  inconsistent  with  its  obligations 
to  the  confederacy.  No  union  less  stringent  than 
this  could  have  prevented  the  renewal  of  Persian 
ascendency  in  the  iEgean.  Seceding  or  disobedient 
states  were  thus  treated  as  guilty  of  treason  or  re- 
volt, which  it  was  the  duty  of  Athens,  as  chief,  to 
repress.  Her  first  repressions,  against  Naxos  and 
other  states,  were  undertaken  in  prosecution  of  such 
duty,  in  which  if  she  had  been  wanting,  the  confe- 

VOL.  VIII.  2  c 
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deracy  would  have  fallen  to  pieces,  and  the  common 
enemy  would  have  reappeared. 

Now  the  only  way  by  which  the  confederacy  was 
saved  from  falling  to  pieces,  was  by  being  trans- 
formed into  an  Athenian  empire.  Such  transforma* 
tion  (as  Thucydidds  plainly  intimates^)  did  not  arise 
from  the  ambition  or  deep-laid  projects  of  Athens, 
but  from  the  reluctance  of  the  larger  confederates 
to  discharge  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  common 
synod,  and  from  the  un warlike  character  of  the 
confederates  generally — ^which  made  them  desirous 
to  commute  military  service  for  money-payment, 
while  Athens  on  her  part  was  not  less  anxious  to 
perform  the  service  and  obtain  the  money.  By 
gradual  and  unforeseen  stages,  Athens  thus  passed 
from  consulate  to  empire  ;  in  such  manner  that  no 
one  could  point  out  the  precise  moment  of  time 
when  the  confederacy  of  Delos  ceased,  and  when 
the  empire  began.  Even  the  transfer  of  the  com- 
mon fund  from  Delos  to  Athens,  which  was  the 
palpable  manifestation  of  a  change  already  realized, 
was  not  an  act  of  high-handed  injustice  in  the  Athe- 
nians, but  warranted  by  prudential  views  of  the 
existing  state  of  affairs,  and  even  proposed  by  a 
leading  member  of  the  confederacy*. 

But  the  Athenian  empire  came  to  include  (be- 
tween 460-446  B.C.)  other  cities  not  parties  to  the 
confederacy  of  Delos.  Athens  had  conquered  her 
ancient  enemy  the  island  of  i£gina,  and  had  ac- 
quired supremacy  over  Megara,  Boeotia,  Phokis  and 

»  Thucyd.  i.  97. 

'  See  Vol.  V.  of  this  History,  ch.  zl?.  p.  465. 
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Lokris,  and  Achaia  in  Peloponnesils.  The  Mega- 
rians  joined  her  to  escape  the  oppression  of  their 
neighbour  Corinth  :  her  influence  over  Boeotia  was 
acquired  by  allying  herself  with  a  democratical  party 
in  the  Boeotian  cities,  against  Sparta  who  had  been 
actively  interfering  to  sustain  the  opposite  party 
and  to  renovate  the  ascendency  of  Thebes.  Athens 
was,  for  the  time,  successful  in  all  these  enterprises  ; 
but  if  we  follow  the  details,  we  shall  not  find  her 
more  open  to  reproach  on  the  score  of  aggressive 
tendencies  than  Sparta  or  Corinth.  Her  empire  was 
now  at  its  maximum ;  and  had  she  been  able  to 
maintain  it — or  even  to  keep  possession  of  the  M e- 
garid  separately,  which  gave  her  the  means  of  bar- 
ring out  all  invasions  from  Peloponnesus — the  future 
course  of  Grecian  history  would  have  been  mate* 
rially  altered.  But  her  empire  on  land  did  not  rest 
upon  the  same  footing  as  her  empire  at  sea.  The 
exiles  in  Megara  and  Boeotia,  &c.,  and  the  anti- 
Athenian  party  generally  in  those  places — com- 
bined with  the  rashness  of  her  general  TolmidSs  at 
Koroneia — deprived  her  of  all  her  land-dependencies 
near  home,  and  even  threatened  her  with  the  loss 
of  Eubeea.  The  peace  concluded  in  445  b.c.  left 
her  with  all  her  maritime  and  insular  empire  (in- 
cluding Euboea),  but  with  nothing  more ;  while  by 
the  loss  of  Megara  she  was  now  open  to  invasion 
from  Peloponnesus. 

On  this  footing  she  remained  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  fourteen  years  afterwards. 
I  have  shown  that  that  war  did  not  arise  (as  has 
been  so  oflen  asserted)  from  aggressive  or  ambitious 
schemes  on  the  part  of  Athens,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  the  aggression  was  all  on  the  side  of  her  ene- 
mies, who  were  full  of  hopes  that  they  could  put 
her  down  with  little  delay;  while  she  was  not  merely 
conservative  and  defensive,  but  even  discouraged 
by  the  certainty  of  destructive  invasion,  and  only 
dissuaded  from  concessions,  alike  imprudent  and 
inglorious,  by  the  extraordinary  influence  and  reso- 
lute wisdom  of  Periklfis.  That  great  man  compre- 
hended well  both  the  conditions  and  the  limits  of 
Athenian  empire.  Athens  was  now  understood 
(especially  since  the  revolt  and  reconquest  of  the 
powerful  island  of  Samos  in  440  b.c.)  by  her  sub- 
jects and  enemies  as  well  as  by  her  own  citizens,  to 
be  mistress  of  the  sea.  It  was  the  care  of  Periklds 
to  keep  that  belief  within  definite  boundaries,  and 
to  prevent  all  waste  of  the  force  of  the  city  in 
making  new  or  distant  acquisitions  which  could  not 
be  permanently  maintained.  But  it  was  also  his 
care  to  enforce  upon  his  countrymen  the  lesson  of 
maintaining  their  existing  empire  unimpaired,  and 
shrinking  from  no  effort  requisite  for  that  end. 
Though  their  whole  empire  was  now  staked  upon 
the  chances  of  a  perilous  war,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  promise  them  success,  provided  that  they  adhered 
to  this  conservative  policy. 

Following  the  events  of  the  war,  we  shall  find  that 
Athens  did  adhere  to  it  for  the  first  seven  years ; 
years  of  suffering  and  trial,  from  the  destructive 
annual  invasion,  the  yet  more  destructive  pestilence, 
and  the  revolt  of  Mitylfinfi — but  years  which  still 
left  her  empire  unimpaired,  and  the  promises  of 
Periklds  in  fair  chance  of  being  realized.  In  the 
seventh  year  of  the  war  occurred  the  unexpected 
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victory  at  Sphakteria  and  the  capture  of  the  Lace- 
dsemoniao  prisoners.  This  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Athenians  a  capital  advantage,  imparting  to 
them  prodigious  confidence  of  future  success,  while 
their  enemies  were  in  a  proportional  degree  disheart- 
ened. It  was  in  this  temper  that  they  first  departed 
from  the  conservative  precept  of  PerikI6s,  and  at- 
tempted to  recover  (in  424  b.c.)  both  Megara  and 
Boeotia.  Had  the  great  stat^man  been  alive  \  he 
might  have  turned  this  moment  of  superiority  to 
better  account,  and  might  perhaps  have  contrived 
even  to  get  possession  of  Megara  (a  point  of  un- 
speakable importance  to  Athens,  since  it  protected 
her  against  invasion)  in  exchange  for  the  Spartan 
captives.  But  the  general  feeling  of  confidence 
which  then  animated  all  parties  at  Athens,  deter- 
mined them  in  424  b.c  to  grasp  at  this  and  much 
more  by  force.  They  tried  to  reconquer  both  Me- 
gara and  Boeotia :  in  the  former  they  failed,  though 
succeeding  so  far  as  to  capture  Nisaea ;  in  the  latter 
they  not  only  failed,  but  suffered  the  disastrous  de- 
feat of  Delium. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  that  same  year  424  b.c, 
too,  that  Brasidas  broke  into  their  empire  in  Thrace, 
and  robbed  them  of  Akanthus,  Stageira,  and  some 
other  towns,  including  their  most  precious  posses- 
sion— Amphipolis.  Again  it  seems  that  the  Athe- 
nians— ^partly  from  the  discouragement  caused  by 
the  disaster  at  Delium,  partly  from  the  ascendency 
of  Nikias  and  the  peace  party — departed  from  the 
conservative  policy  of  PeriklSs ;  not  by  ambitious 
over-action,  but  by  inaction— omitting  to  do  all  that 

*  Sec  Vol.  VI.  ch.  lii.  p.  480  of  this  History. 
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might  have  heen  done  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
Brasidas.  We  must  however  never  forget,  that 
their  capital  loss — Amphipolis — was  owing  alto- 
gether to  the  improvidence  of  their  officers,  and 
could  not  have  been  obviated  even  by  Perikl6s. 

But  though  that  great  man  could  not  have  pre- 
vented the  loss,  he  would  assuredly  have  deemed 
no  eflforts  too  great  to  recover  it ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect his  policy  was  espoused  by  Kleon,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Nikias  and  the  peace-party.  The  latter 
thought  it  wise  to  make  the  truce  for  a  year;  which 
so  utterly  failed  of  its  effect,  that  Nikias  was 
obliged,  even  in  the  midst  of  it,  to  conduct  an  ar- 
mament to  PalldnS  in  order  to  preserve  the  empire 
against  yet  farther  losses.  Still  Nikias  and  his 
friends  would  hear  of  nothing  but  peace ;  and  after 
the  expedition  of  Kleon  against  Amphipolis  in  the 
ensuing  year  (which  failed  partly  through  his  mili- 
tary incapacity,  partly  through  the  want  of  hearty 
concurrence  in  his  political  opponents),  they  con- 
cluded what  is  called  the  peace  of  Nikias  in  the 
ensuing  spring.  In  this,  too,  their  calculations  are 
not  less  signally  falsified  than  in  the  previous  truce : 
they  stipulate  that  Amphipolis  shall  be  restored, 
but  it  is  as  far  from  being  restored  as  ever.  To  make 
the  error  still  graver  and  more  irreparable,  Nikias, 
with  the  concurrence  of  AlkibiadSs,  contracts  the 
alliance  with  Sparta  a  few  months  after  the  peace, 
and  gives  up  the  captives,  the  possession  of  whom 
was  the  only  hold  which  Athens  still  had  upon  the 
Spartans. 

We  thus  have,  during  the  fopr  years  succeeding 
the  battle  of  Delium  (424-420  b.c),  a  series  of  de- 
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partures  from  the  conservative  policy  of  PeriklSs  ; 
departures,  not  in  the  way  of  ambitious  over-acqui* 
sitioUy  but  of  languor  and  unwillingness  to  make 
efforts  even  for  the  recovery  of  capital  losses.  Those 
who  see  no  defects  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  de- 
mocracy except  those  of  over-ambition  and  love  of 
war,  pursuant  to  the  jests  of  Aristophanes— over- 
look altogether  these  opposite  but  serious  blunders 
of  Nikias  and  the  peace-party. 

Next  comes  the  ascendency  of  AlkibiadSs,  lead- 
ing to  the  two  years'  campaign  in  Peloponnesus  in 
conjunction  with  Elis,  Argos,  and  Mantineia,  and 
ending  in  the  complete  re-establishment  of  Lace- 
daemonian supremacy.  Here  was  a  diversion  of 
Athenian  force  from  its  legitimate  purpose  of  pre- 
serving or  re-establishing  the  empire,  for  inland 
projects  which  Perikl6s  could  never  have  approved. 
The  island  of  Melos  undoubtedly  fell  within  his 
general  conceptions  of  tenable  empire  for  Athens. 
But  we  may  regard  it  as  certain  that  he  would 
have  recommended  no  new  projects,  exposing 
Athens  to  the  reproach  of  injustice,  so  long  as  the 
lost  legitimate  possessions  in  Thrace  remained  un- 
conquered. 

We  now  come  to  the  expedition  against  Syracuse. 
Down  to  that  period,  the  empire  of  Athens  (except 
the  possessions  in  Thrace)  remained  undiminished, 
and  her  general  power  nearly  as  great  as  it  had 
ever  been  since  445  b.c.  That  expedition  was  the 
one  great  and  fatal  departure  from  the  Periklean 
policy,  bringing  upon  Athens  an  amount  of  disas- 
ter from  which  she  never  recovered  ;  and  it  was 
doubtless  an  error  of  over-ambition.     Acquisitions* 
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in  Sicily,  even  if  made,  lay  out  of  the  conditions 
of  pertnancDt  empire  for  Athens  ;  and  however  im- 
posing the  first  effect  of  success  might  have  been, 
they  would  only  have  disseminated  her  strength, 
multiplied  her  enemies,  and  weakened  her  in  all 
quarters.  But  though  the  expedition  itself  was  thus 
indisputably  ill-advised, and  therefore  ought  to  count 
to  the  discredit  of  the  public  judgment  at  Athens — 
we  are  not  to  impute  to  that  public  an  amount  of 
blame  in  any  way  commensurate  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  disaster,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  guilty 
of  unmieasured  and  unconquerable  esteem  for  Nikias. 
Though  Periklds  would  have  strenuously  opposed 
the  project,  yet  he  could  not  possibly  have  foreseen 
the  enormous  ruin  in  which  it  would  end ;  nor  could 
such  ruin  have  been  brought  about  by  any  man  ex* 
isting,  save  Nikias.  Even  when  the  people  com- 
mitted the  aggravated  imprudence  of  sending  out 
the  second  expedition,  Demosthenes  doubtless  as- 
sured them  that  he  would  speedily  either  take  Syra- 
cuse or  bring  back  both  armaments,  with  a  fair 
allowance  for  the  losses  inseparable  from  failure ; 
and  so  he  would  have  done,  if  the  obstinacy  of  Ni- 
kias had  permitted.  In  measuring  therefore  the 
extent  of  misjudgment  fairly  imputable  to  the  Athe- 
nians for  this  ruinous  undertaking,  we  must  always 
recollect,  that  first  the  failure  of  the  siege,  next  the 
ruin  of  the  armament,  did  not  arise  from  intrinsic 
difficulties  in  the  case,  but  from  the  personal  defects 
of  the  commander. 

After  the  Syracusan  disaster,  there  is  no  longer 
any  question  about  adhering  to,  or  departing  from 
the  Periklean  policy.     Athens  is  like  Patroklus  in 
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the  Uiad,  after  Apollo  has  stunned  him  by  a  blow 
on  the  back  and  loosened  his  armour.  Nothing  but 
the  slackness  of  her  enemies  allowed  her  time  for  a 
partial  recovery,  so  as  to  make  increased  heroism  a 
substitute  for  impaired  force,  even  against  doubled 
and  tripled  difficulties.  And  the  years  of  struggle 
which  she  now  went  through  are  among  the  most 
glorious  events  in  her  history.  These  years  present 
many  misfortunes,  but  no  serious  misjudgment ; 
not  to  mention  one  peculiarly  honourable  moment, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Four  Hundred.  I  have  in 
the  two  preceding  chapters  examined  into  the  blame 
imputed  to  the  Athenians  for  not  accepting  the 
overtures  of  peace  after  the  battle  of  Kyzikus,  and 
for  dismissing  AlkibiadSs  after  the  battle  of  Notium. 
On  both  points  their  conduct  has  been  shown  to 
be  justifiable.  And  after  all,  they  were  on  the  point 
of  partially  recovering  themselves  in  408  b.c,  when 
the  unexpected  advent  of  Cyrus  set  the  seal  to  their 
destiny. 

The  bloodshed  after  the  recapture  of  Mityl6n6 
and  Skion^,  and  still  more  that  which  succeeded 
the  capture  of  Melos,  are  disgraceful  to  the  hu- 
manity of  Athens,  and  stand  in  pointed  contrast 
with  the  treatment  of  Samos  when  reconquered  by 
Perikles.  But  they  did  not  contribute  sensibly  to 
break  down  her  power;  though  being  recollected 
with  aversion  after  other  incidents  were  forgotten, 
they  are  alluded  to  in  later  times  as  if  they  had 
caused  the  fall  of  the  empire*. 

^  This- 1  apprehend  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Xenophon^De  Re- 
ditibus,  V.  6.  ^Ewctr ,  cwci  w/i&r  Syav  fio^aa-a  wpofrrartvfiv  ^  irSKu 
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I  have  thought  it  important  to  recall,  in  this  short 
summary,  the  leading  events  of  the  seventy  years 
preceding  405  B.C.,  in  order  that  it  may  be  under- 
stood to  what  degree  Athens  was  politically  or  pru- 
dentially  to  blame  for  the  great  downfall  which  she 
then  underwent.  Her  downfall  had  one  great  cause 
— we  may  almost  say,  one  single  cause — the  Sicilian 
expedition.  The  empire  of  Athens  both  was,  and 
appeared  to  be,  in  exuberant  strength  when  that 
expedition  was  sent  forth  ;  strength  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  bear  up  against  all  moderate  faults  or 
moderate  misfortunes,  such  as  no  government  ever 
long  escapes.  But  the  catastrophe  of  Syracuse 
was  something  overpassing  in  terrific  calamity  all 
Grecian  experience  and  all  power  of  foresight. 
It  was  like  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon ;  though  by  no  means  impu- 
table, in  an  equal  degree,  to  vice  in  the  original 
project.  No  Grecian  power  could  bear  up  against 
such  a  death- wound,  and  the  prolonged  struggle  of 
Athens  after  it  is  not  the  least  wonderful  part  of  the 
whole  war. 

Nothing  in  the  political  history  of  Greece  is  so 
remarkable  as  the  Athenian  empire ;  taking  it  as  it 
stood  in  its  completeness,  from  about  460-413  b.c. 
(the  date  of  the  Syracusan  catastrophe),  or  still 
more,  from  460-424  b.c.  (the  date  when  Brasidas 
made  his  conquests  in  Thrace) .  After  the  Syracusan 
catastrophe,  the  conditions  of  the  empire  were  alto- 
gether changed;  it  was  irretrievably  broken  up, 
though  Athens  still  continued  an  energetic  struggle 
to  retain  some  of  the  fragments.  But  if  we  view 
it  as  it  had  stood  before  that  event,  during  the  period 
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of  its  integrity,  it  is  a  sight  marvellous  to  contem* 
plate,  and  its  working  must  be  pronounced,  in  my 
judgment,  to  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  the 
Grecian  world.  No  Grecian  state  except  Athens 
could  have  sufficed  to  organise  such  a  system,  or 
to  hold,  in  partial,  though  regulated,  continuous 
and  specific  communion,  so  many  little  states,  each 
animated  with  that  force  of  political  repulsion  in- 
stinctive in  the  Grecian  mind.  This  was  a  mighty 
task,  worthy  of  Athens,  and  to  which  no  state 
except  Athens  was  competent.  We  have  already 
seen  in  part,  and  we  shall  see  still  farther,  how  little 
qualified  Sparta  was  to  perform  it :  and  we  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  notice  a  like  fruitless 
essay  on  the  part  of  Thebes. 

As  in  regard  to  the  democracy  of  Athens  gene- 
rally, so  in  regard  to  her  empire — it  has  been  cus- 
tomary with  historians  to  take  notice  of  little  except 
the  bad  side.  But  my  conviction  is,  and  I  have 
shown  grounds  for  it  in  Chap,  xlvii.,  that  the  empire 
of  Athens  was  not  harsh  and  oppressive,  as  it  is 
commonly  depicted.  Under  the  circumstances  of 
her  dominion — at  a  time  when  the  whole  transit 
and  commerce  of  the  Mgean  was  under  one  mari- 
time system,  which  excluded  all  irregular  force — 
when  Persian  ships  of  war  were  kept  out  of  the 
waters,  and  Persian  tribute-officers  away  from  the 
sea-board — when  the  disputes  inevitable  among  so 
many  little  communities  could  be  peacably  re- 
dressed by  the  mutual  right  of  application  to  the 
tribunals  at  Athens — and  when  these  tribunals  were 
also  such  as  to  present  to  sufferers  a  refuge  against 
wrongs  done  even  by  individual  citizens  of  Athens 
herself  (to  use  the  expression  of  the  oligarchical 
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Phrynichu8*) — ^the  condition  of  the  maritime  Greeks 
was  materially  better  than  it  had  been  before,  or 
than  it  will  be  seen  to  become  afterwards.  Her 
empire,  if  it  did  not  inspire  attachment,  certainly 
provoked  no  antipathy,  among  the  bulk  of  the 
citizens  of  the  subject-communities,  as  is  shown  by 
the  party-character  of  the  revolts  against  her.  If 
in  her  imperial  character  she  exacted  obedience,  she 
also  fulfilled  duties  and  ensured  protection — ^to  a 
degree  incomparably  greater  than  was  ever  realized 
by  Sparta.  And  even  if  she  had  been  ever  so  much 
disposed  to  cramp  the  free  play  of  mind  and  pur- 
pose among  her  subjects — a  disposition  which  is 
no  way  proved— the  very  circumstances  of  her  own 
democracy,  with  its  open  antithesis  of  political 
parties,  universal  liberty  of  speech,  and  manifold 
individual  energy,  would  do  much  to  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  such  an  end,  and  would  act  as 
a  stimulus  to  the  dependent  communities  even 
without  her  own  intention. 

Without  being  insensible  either  to  the  faults  or 
to  the  misdeeds  of  imperial  Athens,  I  believe  that 
her  empire  was  a  great  comparative  benefit,  and  its 
extinction  a  great  loss,  to  her  own  subjects.  But 
still  more  do  I  believe  it  to  have  been  a  good^  looked 
at  with  reference  to  Pan-hellenic  interests.  Its 
maintenance  furnished  the  only  possibility  of  keep- 
ing out  foreign  interventioa,  and  leaving  the  desti- 
nies of  Greece  to  depend  upon  native,  spontaneous, 
untrammeled  Grecian  agencies.  The  downfall  of 
the  Athenian  empire  is  the  signal  for  the  arms  and 
corruption  of  Persia  again  to  make  themselves  felt, 
and  for  the  re-enslavement  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  48. 
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under  her  tribute-officers.  What  is  still  worse,  it 
leaves  the  Grecian  world  in  a  state  incapable  of  re- 
pelling any  energetic  foreign  attack,  and  open  to 
the  overruling  march  of  **  the  man  of  Macedon  " 
half  a  century  afterwards.  For  such  was  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  Grecian  world  to  political  non- 
integration  or  disintegration,  that  the  rise  of  the 
Athenian  empire,  incorporating  so  many  states  into 
one  system,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  most  extraordinary 
accident.  Nothing  but  the  genius,  energy,  discipline, 
and  democracy  of  Athens,  could  have  brought  it 
about;  nor  even  she,  unless  favoured  and  pushed  on 
by  a  very  peculiar  train  of  antecedent  events.  But 
having  once  got  it,  she  might  perfectly  well  have 
kept  it ;  and  had  she  done  so,  the  Hellenic  world 
would  have  remained  so  organized  as  to  be  able  to 
repel  foreign  intervention,  either  from  Susa  or  from 
Pella.  When  we  reflect  how  infinitely  superior  was 
the  Hellenic  mind  to  that  of  all  surrounding  nations 
and  races — how  completely  its  creative  agency  was 
stifled,  as  soon  as  it  came  under  the  Macedonian 
dictation — and  how  much  more  it  might  perhaps 
have  achieved,  if  it  had  enjoyed  another  century  or 
half-century  of  freedom,  under  the  stimulating  head- 
ship of  the  most  progressive  and  most  intellectual 
of  all  its  separate  communities — we  shall  look  with 
double  regret  on  the  ruin  of  the  Athenian  empire, 
as  accelerating,  without  remedy,  the  universal  ruin 
of  Grecian  independence,  political  action,  and  men- 
tal grandeur. 


yean. 


CHAPTER  LXVI, 

FROM  THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  DEMOCRACY  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  ALKIBIADES. 

Miserable  The  pcriod  intervening  between  the  defeat  of  Mgos^ 
AtheM°°°  potami  (October  405  b.c),  and  the  re-establish- 
?wo  p?e**  ment  of  the  democracy  as  sanctioned  by  the  con- 
ceding vention  concluded  with  Pausanias  (some  time  in  the 
summer  of  403  b.c),  presents  two  years  of  cruel 
and  multifarious  suflFering  to  Athens.  For  seven 
years  before,  indeed,  ever  since  the  catastrophe  at 
Syracuse,  she  had  been  struggling  with  hardships — 
contending  against  augmented  hostile  force  while 
her  own  means  were  cut  down  in  every  way — crip- 
pled at  home  by  the  garrison  of  Dekeleia — stripped 
to  a  great  degree  both  of  her  tribute  and  her  foreign 
trade — and  beset  by  the  snares  of  her  own  oligarchs. 
In  spite  of  circumstances  so  adverse,  she  had  main- 
tained the  fight  with  a  resolution  not  less  surprising 
than  admirable ;  yet  not  without  sinking  more  and 
more  towards  impoverishment  and  exhaustion.  The 
defeat  of  iEgospotami  closed  the  war  at  once,  and 
transferred  her  from  her  period  of  struggle  to  one 
of  concluding  agony.  Nor  is  the  last  word  by  any 
means  too  strong  for  the  reality.  Of  these  two 
years,  the  first  portion  was  marked  by  severe  phy- 
sical  privation,  passing  by  degrees  into  absolute 
famine,  and  accompanied  by  the  intolerable  senti- 
ment of  despair  and  helplessness  against  her  ene- 
mies, after  two  generations  of  imperial  grandeur — 
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not  without  a  strong  chance  of  being  finally  con- 
signed to  ruin  and  individual  slavery;  while  the  last 
portion  comprised  all  the  tyranny,  murders,  rob- 
beries, and  expulsions  perpetrated  by  the  Thirty, 
overthrown  only  by  heroic  efforts  of  patriotism  on 
the  part  of  the  exiles — which  a  fortunate  change  of 
sentiment,  on  the  part  of  Pausanias,  and  the  leading 
members  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  ulti- 
mately crowned  with  success. 

After  such  years  of  misery,  it  was  an  unspeakable  immediate 
relief  to  the  Athenian  population  to  regain  posses-  caused  by 
sion  of  Athens  and  Attica ;  to  exchange  their  do-  Suo'^ 
mestic  tyrants  for  a  renovated  democratical  govern-  ^^^^ 
ment ;  and  to  see  their  foreign  enemies  not  merely  to^'wds  ^^c 
evacuate  the  country,  but  even  bind  themselves  by  democracy. 
treaty  to  future   friendly  dealing.     In  respect  of 
power,  indeed,  Athens  was  but  the  shadow  of  her 
former  self.     She  had  no  empire,  no  tribute,  no  fleet, 
no  fortifications  at  Peirseus,  no  long  walls,  not  a 
single  fortified  place  in  Attica  except  the  city  itself. 
Of  all  these  losses,  however,  the  Athenians  probably 
made  little  account,  at  least  at  the  first  epoch  of  their 
re-establishment ;  so  intolerable  was  the  pressure 
which  they  had  just  escaped,  and  so  welcome  the 
restitution  of  comfort,  security,  property,  and  inde- 
pendence at  home.     The  very  excess  of  tyranny 
committed  by  the  Thirty  gave  a  peculiar  zest  to 
the  recovery  of  the  democracy.     In  their  hands,  the 
oligarchical  principle  (to  borrow  an  expression  from 
Mr  Burke  ^)  ''  had  produced  in  fact  and  instantly, 

^  '*  I  confess.  Gentlemen,  that  this  appears  to  me  as  bad  in  the  prin- 
ciple, and  hx  worse  in  the  consequences,  than  an  uniyersal  suspension 
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the  grossest  of  those  evils  with  which  it  was  pregnant 
in  its  nature ;"  realizing  the  promise  of  that  plain- 
spoken  oligarchical  oath,  which  Aristotle  mentions 
as  having  been  taken  in  various  oligarchical  cities — 
to  contrive  as  much  evil  as  possible  to  the  people  V 
So  much  the  more  complete  was  the  reaction  of 
sentiment  towards  the  antecedeut  democracy,  even 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  been  before  discon- 
tented with  it.  To  all  men,  rich  and  poor,  citizens 
and  metics,  the  comparative  excellence  of  the  demo- 
cracy, in  respect  of  all  the  essentials  of  good  govern- 
ment, was  now  manifest.  With  the  exception  of 
those  who  had  identified  themselves  with  the  Thirty 
as  partners,  partisans,  or  instruments,  there  was 
scarcely  any  one  who  did  not  feel  that  his  life  and 

of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act Far  from  softening  the  features  of 

such  a  principle,  and  thereby  removing  any  part  of  the  popular  odium 
or  natural  terrors  attending  it,  I  should  be  sorry  that  anything  framed 
in  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  our  constitution  did  not  instantly  pro' 
duce  in  fact,  the  grossest  of  the  evils  with  which  it  was  pregnant  in  its 
nature.  It  is  by  lying  dormant  a  long  time,  or  being  at  first  very  rarely 
exercised,  that  arbitrary  power  steals  upon  a  people.  On  the  next  un- 
constitutional act,  all  the  fashionable  world  will  be  ready  to  say — ^Your 
prophecies  are  ridiculous,  your  fears  are  vain,  you  see  how  little  of  the 
misfortunes  which  you  formerly  foreboded  is  come  to  pass.  Thus,  by 
degrees,  that  artful  softening  of  all  arbitrary  power,  the  alleged  infre- 
quency  or  narrow  extent  of  its  operation,  will  be  received  as  a  sort  of 
aphorism — ^and  Mr.  Hume  will  not  be  singular  in  telling  us  that  the 
felicity  of  mankind  is  no  more  disturbed  by  it,  than  by  earthquakes  or 
thunder,  or  the  other  more  unusual  accidents  of  nature.''  (Burke,  Letter 
to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  1777 :  Burke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  146-150, 
oct.  edit.) 

'  Aristot.  PoUt.  V.  7>  19*  Kal  r^  d^/x^  ic€Uc6vovt  eaoficu,  kqI  povXtwra 
2,rt  Av  ?x®  KaK6v, 

The  comphmentary  epitaph  upon  the  Thirty,  cited  in  the  Schol.  on 
iGschinSs — praising  them  as  having  curbed,  for  a  short  time,  the  inso- 
lence of  the  accursed  Demos  of  Athens— is  in  the  same  spirit:  see 
K.  F.  Hermann,  Staats-Alterthiimer  der  Griechen,  s.  70.  note  9. 
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property  had  been  far  more  secure  uader  the  former 
democracy^  and  would  become  so  again  if  that  de- 
mocracy were  revived  ^ 
It  was  the  first  measure  of  Thrasybulus  and  his  Amnesty— 

"*  treatment 

companions,  after  concluding  the  treaty  with  Pau-  of  the 

•  J   lu  *      •  4U         U       /  u  Thirty  and 

sanias  and  thus  re-entenng  the  city,  to  exchange  the  Ten. 
solemn  oaths,  of  amnesty  for  the  past,  with  those 
against  whom  they  had  just  been  at  war.  Similar 
oaths  of  amnesty  were  also  exchanged  with  those  in 
Eleusis,  as  soon  as  that  town  came  into  their  power. 
The  only  persons  excepted  from  this  amnesty  were 
the  Thirty,  the  Eleven  who  had  presided  over  the 
execution  of  all  their  atrocities,  and  the  Ten  who 
had  governed  in  Peiraeus.  Even  these  persons  were 
not  peremptorily  banished  :  opportunity  was  offered 
to  them  to  come  in  and  take  their  trial  of  account* 
ability  (universal  at  Athens  in  the  case  of  every 
magistrate  on  quitting  office) ;  so  that  if  acquitted, 
they  would  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  amnesty  as  well 
as  all  others  ^.  We  know  that  Erastosthen6s,  one 
of  the  Thirty,  afterwards  returned  to  Athens ;  since 
there  remains  a  powerful  harangue  of  Lysias  invo- 
king justice  against  him  as  having  brought  to  death 
Polemarchus  (the  brother  of  Lysias).  Eratosthenes 
was  one  of  the  minority  of  the  Thirty  who  sided 
generally  with  Theramends,  and  opposed  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  the  extreme  violences  of  Kritias — 
although  personally  concerned  in  that  seizure  and 
execution  of  the  rich  metics  which  Theramends  had 
resisted,  and  which  was  one  of  the  grossest  misdeeds 

^  Plato,  Epiatol.  vii.  p.  324.     Kal  h^p  d^ov  rwt^  Svbpas  cV  XP^^ 

'  Andokid^a  de  Mysteriis,  a.  90. 
VOL.  VIII.  2  D 
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even  of  that  dark  period.  He  and  Pheidon — being 
among  the  Ten  named  to  succeed  the  Thirty  after 
the  death  of  Kritias,  when  the  remaining  members 
of  that  deposed  Board  retired  to  Eleusis — ^had  en- 
deavoured to  maintain  themselves  as  a  new  oli- 
garchy, carrying  on  war  at  the  same  time  against 
Eleusis  and  against  the  democratical  exiles  in  Pei- 
raeus.  Failing  in  this,  they  had  retired  from  the 
country,  at  the  time  when  the  exiles  returned,  and 
when  the  democracy  was  first  re-established  But 
after  a  certain  interval,  the  intense  sentiments  of  the 
moment  having  somewhat  subsided,  they  were  en- 
couraged by  their  friends  to  return,  and  came  back 
to  stand  their  trial  of  accountability.  It  was  on  that 
occasion  that  Lysias  preferred  his  accusation  against 
Eratosthenes,  the  result  of  which  we  do  not  know, 
though  we  see  plainly  (even  from  the  accusatory 
speech)  that  the  latter  had  powerful  friends  to  stand 
by  him,  and  that  the  dikasts  manifested  consider- 
able reluctance  to  condemn  ^     We  learn  moreover 

^  All  this  may  be  collected  from  yarious  passi^s  of  the  Orat.  zii.  of 
Lysias.  Eratosthenes  did  not  stand  alone  on  his  trial,  but  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  colleagues,  though  of  course  (pursuant  to  the  psephiam 
of  Kann6nus)  the  vote  of  the  dikasts  would  be  taken  about  each  sepa- 
rately— aXXik  napcL  *EpaTO(r0€Vow  «cot  r&v  tovtovi  {rvvapx^vrmv   bCicriv 

\afipdp€iP /ii;d*  anovo't  fifv  rois  TpiaKovra  cVri/SovXcvcrr,  irapSvraf  d* 

d<l>^€'  fujb€  rjf  'TvX'l^f  4  TovTOVs  frapcd«Ncc  r^  irAet,  Koxtop  vfuif  mrroh 
Porf6ri<nfT€  (s.  80,  81) :  compare  s.  36. 

The  number  of  firiends  prepared  to  back  the  defence  of  Eratosthenes, 
and  to  obtain  his  acquittal,  chiefly  by  representing  that  he  had  done  the 
least  mischief  of  all  the  Thirty — that  all  that  he  had  done  had  been 
under  fear  of  his  own  life — that  he  had  been  the  partisan  and  supporter 
of  Theramenes,  whose  memory  was  at  that  time  popular — ^may  be  seen 
in  sections  51,  56,  65,  87,  88,  91. 

There  are  evidences  also  of  other  accusations  brought  against  the 
Thirty  before  the  senate  of  Areopagus  (Lysias,  Or.  xi.  cont.  Theomnest. 
A.  8.  31,  B.  s.  12). 
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from  the  same  speech,  that  such  was  the  detestation 
of  the  Thirty  among  several  of  the  states  surround- 
ing Attica,  as  to  cause  formal  decrees  for  their  ex- 
pulsion or  for  prohibiting  their  coming ^  The  sons, 
even  of  such  among  the  Thirty  as  did  not  return, 
were  allowed  to  remain  at  Athens,  and  enjoy  their 
rights  of  citizens  unmolested^ ;  a  moderation  rare 
in  Grecian  political  warfare. 

The  first  public  vote  of  the  Athenians,  after  the  Disfran- 
conclusion  of  peace  with  Sparta  and  the  return  of  polw"©?' 
the  exiles,  was  to  restore  the  former  democracy  ^*'**'""""' 
purely  and  simply,  to  choose  by  lot  the  nine  Archons 
and  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  to  elect 
the  generals — all  as  before.  It  appears  that  this 
restoration  of  the  preceding  constitution  was  par- 
tially opposed  by  a  citizen  named  Phormisius,  who, 
having  served  with  Thrasybulus  in  Peiraeus,  now 
moved  that  the  political  franchise  should  for  the  fu- 
ture be  restricted  to  the  possessors  of  land  in  Attica. 
His  proposition  was  understood  to  be  supported  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  was  recommended  as  cal- 
culated to  make  Athens  march  in  better  harmony 
with  them.  It  was  presented  as  a  compromise  be- 
tween oligarchy  and  democracy,  excluding  both  the 
poorer  freemen  and  those  whose  property  lay  either 
in  moveables  or  in  land  out  of  Attica ;  so  that  the 
aggregate  number  of  the  disfranchised  would  have 
been  five  thousand  persons.  Since  Athens  now  had 
lost  her  fleet  and  maritime  empire,  and  since  the 
importance  of  Peiraeus  was  much  curtailed  not 
merely  by  these  losses,  but  by  demolition  of  its 

'  Lysia8>  Or.  xii.  cont.  Eratosth.  a.  36. 
'  Deiiio8th.  adv.  Boeotum  de  Dote  Matern.  c.  6.  p.  1018. 
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separate  walls  and  of  the  long  walls — ^Phormisiiis 
and  others  conceived  the  opportunity  favourable  for 
striking  out  the  maritime  and  trading  multitude, 
from  the  roll  of  citizens.  Many  of  these  men  must 
have  been  in  easy  and  even  opulent  circumstances  ; 
but  the  bulk  of  them  were  poor ;  and  Phormisius 
had  of  course  at  his  command  the  usual  arguments, 
by  which  it  is  attempted  to  prove  that  poor  men 
have  no  business  with  political  judgment  or  action. 
But  the  proposition  was  rejected  ;  the  orator  Lysias 
being  among  its  opponents,  and  composing  a  speech 
against  it  which  was  either  spoken,  or  intended  to  be 
spoken,  by  some  eminent  citizen  in  the  assembly  ^ 
Thepropo-  Uufortunatcly  we  have  only  a  fragment  of  the 
jected—  speech  remaining,  wherein  the  proposition  is  justly 
co^i!i^d  criticised  as  mischievous  and  unseasonable,  de- 
iJaiMu"  priving  Athens  of  a  large  portion  of  her  legitimate 
strength,  patriotism,  and  harmony,  and  even  of 
substantial  men  competent  to  serve  as  hoplites  or 
horsemen — at  a  moment  when  she  was  barely  rising 
from  absolute  prostration.  Never  certainly  was 
the  fallacy  which  connects  political  depravity  or 
incapacity  with  a  poor  station,  and  political  virtue 
or  judgment  with  wealth — more  conspicuously  un- 
masked than  in  reference  to  the  recent  experience 
of  Athens.  The  remark  of  Thrasybulus  was  most 
true* — that  a  greater  number  of  atrocities,  both 
against  person  and  against  property,  had  been  com- 
mitted in  a  few  months  by  the  Thirty,  and  abetted 
by  the  class  of  Horsemen,  all  rich  men — ^than  the 

^  Dionys.  Hal.  Jud.  de  Lysii,  c.  32.  p.  526;  Lysiaa,  Oiat.  xaiv., 
Bekk. 
'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  41. 
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poor  majority  of  the  Demos  had  sanctioned  during 
two  generations  of  democracy.  Moreover  we  know, 
on  the  authority  of  a  witness  unfriendly  to  the  de- 
mocracy, that  the  poor  Athenian  citizens,  who 
served  on  ship-board  and  elsewhere,  were  exact  in 
obedience  to  their  commanders ;  while  the  richer 
citizens  who  served  as  hoplites  and  horsemen  and 
who  laid  claim  to  higher  individual  estimation,  were 
far  less  orderly  in  the  public  8ervice\ 

The  motions  of  Phormisius  being  rejected,  the  Revision  of 
antecedent  democracy  was  restored  without  qualifi-  Ihc  n^^ 
cation,  together  with  the  ordinances  of  Drako,  and  ^^^^' 
the  laws,  measures,  and  weights  of  Solon.  But  on 
closer  inspection,  it  was  found  that  the  latter  part 
of  the  resolution  was  incompatible  with  the  amnesty 
which  had  been  just  sworn.  According  to  the  laws 
of  Solon  and  Drako,  the  perpetrators  of  enormities 
under  the  Thirty  had  rendered  themselves  guilty, 
and  were  open  to  trial.  To  escape  this  consequence, 
a  second  psephism  or  decree  was  passed,  on  the  pro- 
position of  Tisamenus,  to  review  the  laws  of  Solon 
and  Drako,  and  re-enact  them  with  such  additions 
and  amendments  as  might  be  deemed  expedient. 
Five  Hundred  citizens  had  just  been  chosen  by  the 
people  as  Nomothetae  or  Law- makers,  at  the  same 
time  when  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred  was  taken 
by  lot :  out  of  these  Nomothetae,  the  Senate  now 
chose  a  select  few,  whose  dut}'^  it  was  to  consider  all 
propositions  for  amendment  or  addition  to  the  laws 
of  the  old  democracy,  and  post  them  up  for  public 
inspection  before  the  statues  of  the  Eponymous 

'  Xenoph.  Memor.  iii.  5,  19. 
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Heroes,  within  the  month  then  running^  The 
Senate,  and  the  entire  body^of  Five  Hundred  No- 
mothetse,  were  then  to  be  convened,  in  order  that 
each  might  pass  in  review,  separately,  both  the  old 
laws  and  the  new  propositions;  theNomothetae  being 
previously  sworn  to  decide  righteously.  While  this 
discussion  was  going  on,  every  private  citizen  had 
liberty  to  enter  the  senate,  and  to  tender  his  opinion 
with  reasons  for  or  against  any  law.  All  the  laws 
which  should  thus  be  approved,  (first  by  the  senate, 
afterwards  by  the  Nomothetae)  but  no  others — 
were  to  be  handed  to  the  magistrates,  and  inscribed 
on  the  walls  of  the  Portico  called  Pcekil6,  for  public 
notoriety,  as  the  future  regulators  of  the  city.  After 
the  laws  were  promulgated  by  such  public  inscrip- 

'  AndokidSs  de  MysteriiB,  s.  83.  'Oir6<rav  d*  h»  irpo<r^€rf,  {v6fiMv)  otd€ 
jjpi/ficvoi  vofioBtrai  vir6  rtjs  povXijs  dpaypd<l>ovrfs  €v  a-dinvip  iKTt' 
BivTtav  7rp6s  tovs  iironnffMJvSy  trKoneiv  rf  povkofuvij^,  koi  irapadMvr»v 
rais  dp^ais  cV  r^de  rip  /if^i't.  Toifs  dc  TrapadibofjJvcvs  v6fiovs  doKifuurarto 
np6rtpov  ff  /3ovX})  koX  ol  vofioBerai  ol  irtvraK6ariOiy  ots  oi  drj' 
fidrai  €i\oPTo,  ivetbrf  SfMOfidKao-iv, 

Putting  together  the  two  sentences  in  which  the  Nomothetae  are  here 
mentioned,  Reiske  and  F.  A.  Wolf  (Prolegom.  ad  Demosthen.  cont. 
Leptin.  p.  cxxix.)  think  that  there  were  two  classes  of  Nomothetae ; 
one  class  chosen  hy  the  senate,  the  other  hy  the  people.  This  appears 
to  me  very  improbable.  The  persons  chosen  by  the  senate  were  in- 
vested with  no  final  or  decisive  function  whatever ;  they  were  simply 
chosen  to  consider  what  new  propositions  were  fit  to  be  submitted  for 
discussion,  and  to  provide  that  such  propositions  should  be  publicly 
made  known.  Now  any  persons  simply  invested  with  this  character 
of  a  preliminary  committee,  would  not  (in  my  judgment)  be  called  No- 
mothetae. The  reason  why  the  persons  here  mentioned  were  so  called, 
was,  that  they  were  a  portion  of  the  Five  Hundred  Nomothetae,  in 
whom  the  power  of  peremptory  decision  ultimately  rested.  A  small 
committee  would  naturally  be  entrusted  with  this  preliminary  duty ; 
and  the  members  of  that  small  committee  were  to  be  chosen  by  one  of 
the  bodies  with  whom  ultimate  decision  rested,  but  chosen  out  of  the 
other. 
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tion,  the  Senate  of  Areopagus  was  ecjoiued  to  take 
care  that  they  should  be  duly  observed  and  enforced 
by  the  magistrates.  A  provisional  committee  of 
twenty  citizens  was  named,  to  be  generally  respon- 
sible for  the  city  during  the  time  occupied  in  this 
revision  \ 

As  soon  as  the  laws  had  been  revised  and  publicly  Decree  that 
inscribed  in  the  Poekil6  pursuant  to  the  above  decree,  inquiries 
two  concluding  laws  were  enacted  which  completed  'aSed*** 
the  purpose  of  the  citizens.  yond^the 

The  first  of  these  laws  forbade  the  magistrates  to  ^^gy"****^ 
act  upon,  or  permit  to  be  acted  upon,  any  law  not  kwdes— 
among  those  inscribed  ;  and  declared  that  no  pse- 
phism,  either  of  the  senate  or  of  the  people,  should 
overrule  any  law*.  It  renewed  also  the  old  prohi- 
bition (dating  from  the  days  of  Kleisthends,  and  the 
first  origin  of  the  democracy),  to  enact  a  special  law 
inflicting  direct  hardship  upon  any  individual  Athe* 
nian  apart  from  the  rest,  unless  by  the  votes  of  6000 
citizens  voting  secretly. 

The  second  of  the  two  laws  prescribed,  that  all 
the  legal  adjudications  and  arbitrations  which  had 
been  passed  under  the  antecedent  democracy  should 
be  held  valid  and  unimpeached — but  formally  an- 
nulled all  which  had  been  passed  under  the  Thirty. 
It  farther  provided  that  the  laws  now  revised  and 
inscribed,  should  only  take  effect  from  the  archon- 

'  Andokid^s  de  Mysteriis,  s.  81-85. 

'  AndokidSfl  de  Myster.  8.  87.  ^^^urfui  de  firfi€v,  fitirt  ^vkfjf  yairt 
drifwvj  {v6fuv)  Kvpiwrtpov  cfyai. 

It  seems  that  the  word  v6imv  ought  properly  to  be  inserted  here :  see 
Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  c.  23.  p.  649. 

Compare  a  similar  use  of  the  phrase — fjirfb€v  Kvpinrtpov  €i»ai — in  De- 
mosthen.  cont.  Lakrit.  c.  9.  p.  937- 


Oath  Uketi 
by  the 
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ship  of  EukleidSs  ;  that  is,  from  the  nominatioD  of 
archons  made  after  the  recent  return  of  Thrasybulus 
and  renovation  of  the  democracy  \ 

By  these  ever-memorable  enact  men  ts,  all  acts  done 
senate  and    prior  to  the  nomination  of  the  archon  Eukleid^s 

tlie  dikasts     *^ 

modified,  and  his  colleagues  (in  the  summer  of  403  b.c.)  were 
excluded  from  serving  as  grounds  for  criminal 
process  against  any  citizen.     To  ensure  more  fully 

*  Andokidia  de  Mystcr.  8.  87.  We  see  (from  Demostben.  cont.  Ti- 
mokrat.  c.  15.  p.  718)  that  Andokid^  has  not  cited  the  law  fully.  He 
has  omitted  the  words — Swoira  d*  M  t&p  rpuLKOvra  tirpdx^,  $  (dc^  4 
hripLotruf,  cbevpa  tlyai — these  words  not  having  any  material  connection 
with  the  point  at  which  he  was  aiming.  Compare  ^schines  cont.  Ti- 
march.  c.  9.  p.  25 — koX  Iotq)  ravra  &cvpa,  &<nr€p  ra  €9rl  r&v  rpidKayra, 
Ij  rit  irph  EvicXcidov,  tj  e?  ri£  SKkrj  frcMrorf  roiavn;  ryei^ro  9rpo^e(r/ita...... 

T^samenus  is  probably  the  same  person  of  whom  Lysias  speaks 
contemptuously — Or.  xxz.  cont.  Nikomach.  s.  36. 

Meier  (De  Bonis  Damnatorum,  p.  71)  thinks  that  there  is  a  contra- 
diction between  the  decree  proposed  by  Tisamenus  (Andok.  de  Myst. 
s.  83),  and  another  decree  proposed  by  Diokl^,  cited  in  the  Oration 
of  Demosth.  cont.  Timokr.  c.  11.  p.  713.  But  there  is  no  real  contra- 
diction between  the  two,  and  the  only  semblance  of  contradiction  that 
is  to  be  found,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  law  of  Dioklds  is  not  cor- 
rectly given  as  it  now  stands.     It  ought  to  be  read  thus : — 

Aio/cX^ff  cr^rc.  Tow  v6fiovt  rovg  np6  EvicXctdoi;  rtOfvrw  cV  bfifiOKpari^, 
Koi  otroi  cV  EvicXcidov  m6rj<rav,  Koi  tlaXv  avceytypaiififvoi,  [air  EvkXci- 
dov]  Kvpiov?  elvai'  roi/s  de  firr  'EvKKfidijv  reOevras  Koi  ToKoiirhv  ri^fu- 
vovs,  Kvpiovs  civai  avh  r^r  fifjJpas  ^s  CKacrror  mBri,  v\i]v  ci  rep  irpoayi' 
ypairrai  XP^*^^  ovriva  bti  ipx^iv*  'Eirtypci^ai  dc,  Toig  piv  mv  KeifjJyots, 
r6v  ypa/x/Mirca  ttjs  povkrjst  rpidKovra  fiptp&V  t6  dc  Xoiir6v,  ts  hv  rvy- 
yavn  ypappaT€V€i>v,  wpo<rypa<l>€r»  napaxpripA  rhv  v6pav  Kvptop  tlyai  tM 
rijs  fifUpas  Jjg  rndtf. 

The  words  an'  EvicXrtdov,  which  stand  between  brackets  in  the  se- 
cond Une,  are  inserted  on  my  own  conjecture ;  and  I  venture  to  think 
that  any  one  who  will  read  the  whole  law  through  and  the  comments 
of  the  orator  upon  it,  will  see  that  they  are  imperatively  required  to 
make  the  sense  complete.  The  entire  scope  and  purpose  of  the  law  is 
to  regulate  clearly  the  time  from  which  each  law  shall  begin  to  be  valid. 

As  the  first  part  of  the  law  reads  now,  without  these  words,  it  has  no 
pertinence — no  bearing  on  the  main  purpose  contemplated  by  DiokUs 
in  the  second  part,  nor  on  the  reasonings  of  Demostben^  afterwards.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  how  the  words  an*  EvieXctdov  should  have  dropt 
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that  this  should  be  carried  into  effect,  a  special 
clause  was  added  to  the  oath  taken  annually  by  the 
senators,  as  well  as  to  that  taken  by  the  Heliastic 
dikasts.  The  senators  pledged  themselves  by  oath 
not  to  receive  any  impeachment,  or  give  effect  to 
any  arrest,  founded  on  any  fact  prior  to  the  archon- 
ship  of  Eukleid^s,  excepting  only  against  the  Thirty 
and  the  other  individuals  expressly  shut  out  from 
the  amnesty,  and  now  in  exile \  To  the  oath  an- 
nually taken  by  the  Heliasts,  also,  was  added  the 
clause — **  I  will  not  remember  past  wrongs,  nor  will 
I  abet  any  one  else  who  shall  remember  them ;  on 
the  contrary*,  I  will  give  my  vote  pursuant  to  the 
existing  laws :''  which  laws  proclaimed  themselves  as 
only  taking  effect  from  the  archonship  of  Eukleid6s. 

A  still  farther  precaution  was  taken  to  bar  all  Farther 
actions  for  redress  or  damages  founded  on  acts  done  to^rara"' 
prior  to  the  archonship  of  EukleidSs.     On  the  mo-  Yan^**orthe 
tion  of  Archinus  (the  principal  colleague  of  Thra-  *™n«»'y- 

out,  seeing  that  in  EvicXcidov  immediately  precedes :  another  error  has 
heen  in  fact  introduced,  by  putting  an  EvicXridov  in  the  former  case 
instead  of  in  EvKKtibov — which  error  has  been  corrected  by  various 
recent  editors,  on  the  authority  of  some  MSB. 

The  law  of  Diokl^,  when  properly  read,  fully  harmonises  with  that 
of  Tisamenus.  Meier  wonders  that  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the 
SoKtfiatria  v6ijmv  by  the  Nomothette,  which  is  prescribed  in  the  decree 
of  Tisamenus.  But  it  was  not  necessary  to  mention  this  expressly,  since 
the  words  ^o-oc  tltriv  dyayeypafxiUvoi  presuppose  the  foregone  doKifiatria, 

'  Andokid^  de  Mysteriis,  s.  91.  Koi  ov  bi^iuu  tvbti^uf  ovdi  ana" 
ywyrjv  ev€Ka  rmv  np6repo»  yrytvrifiivoiv,  nXrjp  t&p  <t)€vy6>fr»p. 

'  Andokid.  de  Mysteriis,  s.  91.  «eai  ov  funjo'tKaKfivoi,  ovbi  aXX^  (sc. 
SKk<j^  funfO'iKaKovvri)  neiaofiai,  ^^loO/uii  dc  Kara  roits  K€ifjJpovs  v6fjujvt. 

This  clause  does  not  appear  as  part  of  the  Heliastic  oath  given  in 
Demosthen.  cont.  Timokrat.  c.  36.  p.  746.  It  was  extremely  signifi- 
cant and  valuable  for  the  few  years  immediately  succeeding  the  renova- 
tion of  the  democracy.  But  its  value  was  essentially  temporary,  and  it 
was  doubtless  dropt  within  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  period  to 
which  it  specially  applied. 
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sybulus  at  Phyld),  a  law  was  passed,  granting  leave 
to  any  defendant  against  whom  such  an  action  might 
be  brought,  to  plead  an  exception  in  bar  (or  Para- 
graphS)  upon  the  special  ground  of  the  amnesty  and 
the  legal  prescription  connected  with  it.  The  legal 
effect  of  this  Paragraph^  or  exceptional  plea,  in 
Attic  procedure,  was  to  increase  both  the  chance  of 
failure,  and  the  pecuniary  liabilities  in  case  of  failure, 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff;  also  to  better  consider- 
ably the  chances  of  the  defendant.  This  enactment 
is  said  to  have  been  moved  by  Archinus,  on  seeing 
that  some  persons  were  beginning  to  institute  ac- 
tions at  law,  in  spite  of  the  amnesty ;  and  for  the 
better  prevention  of  all  such  claims^ 


^  The  Orat.  zviii.  of  IsokratSs — Paragraph^  cont.  Kallimachiun — in- 
forms us  on  these  points— especially  sections  1-4. 

Rallimachus  had  entered  an  action  against  the  client  of  Isokrat^  for 
10,000  drachms  (s.  15-17)9  charging  him  as  an  accomplice  of  Patroklfs 
(the  King-Archon  under  the  Ten  who  immediately  succeeded  the  Thirty, 
prior  to  the  return  of  the  exiles),  in  seizing  and  confiscating  a  sum  of 
money  belonging  to  Kallimachus.  The  latter,  in  commencing  this  bc- 
tion,  was  under  the  necessity  of  paying  the  fees  called  prytaneia ;  a  sum 
proportional  to  what  was  claimed^  and  amounting  to  30  drachmae, 
when  the  sum  claimed  was  between  1000  and  10,000  drachms.  Sup- 
pose that  action  had  gone  to  trial  directly,  Kallimachus,  if  he  lost  his 
cause,  would  have  to  forfeit  his  prytaneia,  but  he  would  forfeit  no  more. 
Now  according  to  the  Paragraph^  permitted  by  the  law  of  Archinus, 
the  defendant  is  allowed  to  make  oath  that  the  action  against  him  is 
founded  upon  a  fact  prior  to  the  archonship  of  £ukleid^ ;  and  a  cause 
is  then  tried  first,  upon  that  special  issue,  upon  which  the  defendant  is 
allowed  to  speak  first,  before  the  plaintiff.  If  the  verdict,  on  this 
special  issue,  is  given  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  is  not 
only  disabled  from  proceeding  farther  with  his  action,  but  is  condemned 
besides  to  pay  to  the  defendant  the  forfeit  called  Epobely ;  that  is,  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  sam  claimed.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  verdict  on  the 
special  issue  be  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  he  is  held  entitled  to  proceed 
farther  with  his  original  action,  and  to  receive  besides  at  once,  from  the 
plaintiff,  the  like  forfeit  or  epobely.  Information  on  these  regulations 
of  procedure  in  the  Attic  dikasteries  mav  be  found  in  Meier  and  Scho- 
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By  such  additional  enactments,  security  ¥?as 
taken  that  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice 
should  be  in  full  conformity  with  the  amnesty  re- 
cently sworn,  and  that,  neither  directly  nor  indi- 
rectly, should  any  person  be  molested  for  wrongs 
done  anterior  to  Eukleidds.  And  in  fact  the  am- 
nesty was  faithfully  observed:  the  re-entering  exiles 
from  Peiraeus,  and  the  Horsemen  ^ith  other  parti- 
sans of  the  Thirty  in  Athens,  blended  again  together 
into  one  harmonious  and  equal  democracy. 

Eight  years  prior  to  these  incidents,  we  have  seen  Absence  of 
the  oligarchical  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred,  for  «ct?onwy 
a  moment  successful,  and  afterwards  overthrown ;  t^thTfter 
and  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  in  reference  to  ^0^™^^^ 
that  event,  the  wonderful  absence  of  all  reactionary  *«  ^^ 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  victorious  people,  at  a 
moment  of  severe  provocation  for  the  past  and  ex- 
treme apprehension  for  the  future.     We  noticed 
that  Thucydidds,  no  friend  to  the  Athenian  demo- 
cracy, selected  precisely  that  occasion — on  which 
some  manifestation  of  vindictive  impulse  might  have 
been  supposed  likely  and  natural — to  bestow  th^ 
most  unquali6ed  eulogies  on  their  moderate  and 
gentle  bearing.     Had  the  historian  lived  to  describe 
the  reign  of  the  Thirty  and  the  restoration  which 
followed  it,  we  cannot  doubt  that  bis  expressions 
would  have  been  still  warmer  and  more  emphatic 
in  the  same  sense.     Few  events  in  history,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  are  more  astonishing  than  the 
behaviour  of  the  Athenian  people,  on  recovering 
their  democracy  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty : 
and  when  we  view  it  in  conjunction  with  the  like 

mann,  Attischcr  Prozcss,  p.  64/ ;  Platncr,  Prozess  und  Klagen,  toI.  i. 
p.  156-162. 
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phsenomenon  after  the  deposition  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred, we  see  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
arose  from  peculiar  caprice  or  accident  of  the  mo- 
ment; both  depended  upon  permanent  attributes 
of  the  popular  character.  If  we  knew  nothing  else 
except  the  events  of  these  two  periods,  we  should  be 
warranted  in  dismissing,  on  that  evidence  alone,  the 
string  of  contemptuous  predicates — giddy,  irascible, 
jealous,  unjust,  greedy,  &c. — one  or  other  of  which 
Mr.Mitford  so  frequently  pronounces,  and  insinuates 
even  when  he  does  not  pronounce  them,  respect- 
ing the  Athenian  people\  A  people  whose  ha- 
bitual temper  and  morality  merited  these  epithets, 
could  not  have  acted  as  the  Athenians  acted  both 

^  Wachsmuth — ^who  admits  into  his  work,  with  little  or  no  critidsm, 
everything  which  has  ever  heen  said  against  the  Athenian  people,  and 
indeed  against  the  Greeks  generally — affirms,  contrary  to  tJl  evidence 
and  probability,  that  the  amnesty  was  not  really  observed  at  Athens. 
(Wachsm.  Hellen.  Alterth.  ch.  ix.  s.  71.  vol.  ii.  p.  267.) 

The  simple  and  distinct  words  of  Xenophon — coming  as  they  do  fiom 
the  mouth  of  so  very  hostile  a  witness — are  sufficient  to  refute  him — 
Koi  Sfwa-cofTts  opKovs  ff  firjv  fjoj  fivrjo'iKaicffa'eiv,  en  Kal  vvp  6fwv  y€ 
vroXtrcvom-oi,  Koi  rots  SpKots  €fifi€vti  6  lirj/xos  (Hellen.  ii.  4,  43). 

The  passages  to  which  Wachsmuth  makes  reference  do  not  in  the 
least  establish  his  point.  Even  if  actions  at  law  or  accusations  had 
been  brought,  in  violation  of  the  amnesty,  this  would  not  prove  that 
the  people  violated  it;  unless  we  also  knew  that  the  dikastery  had 
affirmed  those  actions.  But  he  does  not  refer  to  any  actions  or  accusa- 
tions preferred  on  any  such  ground.  He  only  notices  some  cases  in  which, 
accusation  being  preferred  on  grounds  subsequent  to  Eukleidds,  the  ac- 
cuser makes  allusion  in  his  speech  to  other  matters  anterior  to  Euklei- 
dSs.  Now  every  speaker  before  the  Athenian  dikastery  thinks  himself 
entitled  to  call  up  before  the  dikasts  the  whole  past  life  of  his  oppo- 
nent, in  the  way  of  analogous  evidence  going  to  attest  the  general  dia- 
racter  of  the  latter,  good  or  bad.  For  example,  the  accuser  of  Sokrat^ 
mentions,  as  a  point  going  to  impeach  the  general  character  of  Sokratis, 
that  he  had  been  the  teacher  of  Kritias ;  while  the  philosopher  in  his 
defence  alludes  to  his  own  resolution  and  virtue  as  Prytanis  in  the 
assembly  by  which  the  generals  were  condemned  after  the  battle  of 
Arginusae.  Both  these  allusions  come  out  as  evidences  to  general 
character. 
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after  the  Four  Hundred  and  after  the  Thirty.  Par- 
ticular acts  may  be  found  in  their  history  which 
justify  severe  censure ;  but  as  to  the  permanent 
elements  of  character,  both  moral  and  intellectual^ 
no  population  in  history  has  ever  afforded  stronger 
evidence  than  the  Athenians  on  these  two  memo- 
rable occasions. 

If  we  follow  the  acts  of  the  Thirty,  we  shall  see  oenerom 
that  the  Horsemen  and  the  privileged  Three  Thou-  able  beh^°' 
sand  hoplites  in  the  city  had  made  themselves  parti-  ^rneLot 
sans  in  every  species  of  flagitious  crime  which  could  [|^t°d  wit 
possibly  be  imagined  to  exasperate  the  feelings  of  *•'  ®^^« 
the  exiles.    The  latter  on  returning  saw  before  them 
men  who  had  handed  in  their  relations  to  be  put  to 
death  without  trial — who  had  seized  upon  and  en- 
joyed their  property — who  had  expelled  them  all 
from  the  city,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  even  from 
Attica — and  who  had  held  themselves  in  mastery 
not  merely  by  the  overthrow  oif  the  constitution, 
but  also  by  inviting  and  subsidizing  foreign  guards. 
Such   atrocities,   conceived    and   ordered  by  the 
Thirty,  had  been  executed  by  the  aid,  and  for  the 
joint  benefit  (as  Kritias  justly  remarked^)  of  those 
occupants  of  the  city  whom  the  exiles  found  on  re- 
turning.   Now  Thrasybulus,  Anytus,  and*  the  rest 
of  these  exiles,  saw  their  property  all  pillaged  and 
appropriated  by  others  during  the  few  months  of 
their  absence :  we  may  presume  that  their  lands — 
which  had  probably  not  been  sold,  but  granted  to  in- 
dividual members  or  partisans  of  the  Thirty* — were 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  9. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  1.  fjyop  dc  €k  tw  x^P^^^  (^^  rptoKonn-a)  a^ 
o^rol  fcal  oi  <f>ikoi  rovs  rovraov  Sypovs  cxoicv. 
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restored  to  them  ;  but  the  moveable  property  could 
not  be  reclaimed,  and  the  losses  to  which  they  re- 
mained subject  were  prodigious  The  men  who  had 
caused  and  profited  by  these  losses^ — often  with 
great  brutality  towards  the  wives  and  families  of  the 
exiles,  as  we  know  by  the  case  of  the  orator  Lysias 
— ^were  now  at  Athens,  all  individually  well  known 
to  the  sufferers.  In  like  manner,  the  sons  and  bro- 
thers of  Leon  and  the  other  victims  of  the  Thirty, 
saw  before  them  the  very  citizens  by  whose  hands 
their  innocent  relatives  had  been  consigned  without 
trial  to  prison  and  execution^  The  amount  of 
wrong  suffered  had  been  infinitely  greater  than  in 
the  time  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  the  provocation, 
on  every  ground  public  and  private;  violent  to  a 
degree  never  exceeded  in  history.    Yet  with  all  this 

'  Isokratis  cont.  Kallimach.  Or.  xviii.  s.  30. 

GpaoxtpovKos  fup  KofAwros,  fUyurrov  yAv  dvpdfi€vot  tAv  cv  r^  irokei, 
9roXXa*v  dc  mrtartprffUvot  ^^^fuiTiMir,  tlli6rtg  dc  tovs  dwoypar^tufras,  o/m»s 
ov  ToKfi&o'iv  avrocff  dUcas  \ayxap€Uf  ovdc  funfo-ucaKiiy,  dXX*  tl  koi  wtpi 
T&¥  cKXXooy  ftakkop  Mp^w  dvpavrai  duarpdma-OcUj  dXX*  ovv  irtpi  y€  t»p 
€¥  rais  <rvp6riKaig  itrov  ?x€iv  rois  SKKms  d(tov<ruf. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  young  Alkibiad^s  (in  the  Orat.  xri.  of  IsokraUs, 
De  Bigis,  a.  56)  is  made  to  talk  about  others  recovering  their  property 
— tS>v  Sk\«»¥  KOfuCofutwv  rhs  owrias.  My  statement  in  the  text  recon- 
ciles these  two.  The  young  Alkibiad^  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
people  had  glassed  a  vote  to  grant  compensation  to  him  for  the  confis- 
cation of  his  father's  property,  but  that  the  power  of  his  enemies  had 
disappointed  him  of  it.  We  may  well  doubt  whether  such  vote  ever 
really  passed. 

It  appears  however  that  Batrachus,  one  of  the  chief  informers  who 
brought  in  victims  for  the  Thirty,  thought  it  prudent  to  live  afterwards 
out  of  Attica  (Lysias  cont.  Andokid.  Or.  vi.  s.  46),  though  he  would 
have  been  legally  protected  by  the  amnesty. 

'  Andokid^  de  Mysteriis,  s.  94.  Mekrfros  d'  aZ  ovroai  tarrfyay€W  orl 
Tw  TpioKovra  Atovra,  in  vfUls  Strtun^s  lart,  Koi  mr4Ba»€v  ciccufor  Sicpi'm 

MeXi;rov  toiwp  tois  naurl  rots  rov  Acovror  ovk  Zari  ff>6vov  dt^jccu', 

^c  rois  v6fAois  dec  XP^^^^^  ^'  EvucXc/dov  Sp^orros'  eVci  &s  y€  ovic 
drr^fyaytp,  ovd'  avrhs  avrikfyft. 
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sting  fresh  in  their  bosoms,  we  find  the  victorious 
multitude,  on  the  latter  occasion  as  well  as  on  the 
former,  burying  the  past  in  an  indiscriminate  am- 
nesty, and  anxious  only  for  the  future  harmonious 
march  of  the  renovated  and  all-comprehensive  de- 
mocracy. We  see  the  sentiment  of  commonwealth 
in  the  Demos,  twice  contrasted  with  the  sentiment 
of  faction  in  an  ascendent  oligarchy^ ;  twice  trium- 
phant over  tbe  strongest  counter-motives,  over  the 
most  bitter  recollections  of  wrongful  murder  and 
spoliation,  over  all  that  passionate  rush  of  reaction- 
ary appetite  which  characterises  tbe  moment  of 
political  restoration.  *'  Bloody  will  be  the  reign  of 
that  king  who  comes  back  to  his  kingdom  from 
exile*' — says  the  Latin  poet:  bloody  indeed  had 
been  the  rule  of  Kritias  and  those  oligarchs  who 
had  just  come  back  from  exile:  **  harsh  is  a  Demos 
(observes  iEscbylus)  which  has  just  got  clear  of 
misery^."  But  the  Athenian  Demos,  on  coming 
back  from  Peirseus,  exhibited  the  rare  phaenomenoa 
of  a  restoration  after  cruel  wrong  suffered,  sacri- 
ficing all  the  strong  impulse  of  retaliation  to  a  ge- 
nerous and  deliberate  regard  for  the  future  march 
of  the  commonwealth.  ThucydidSs  remarks  that 
the  moderation  of  political  antipathy  which  pre- 
vailed at  Athens  after  the  victory  of  the  people  over 
the  Four  Hundred,  was  the  main  cause  which  re- 
vived Athens  from  her  great  public  depression  and 
danger^.  Much  more  forcibly  does  this  remark 
apply  to  the  restoration  after  the  Thirty,  when  the 
public  condition  of  Athens  was  at  the  lowest  depth 

'  Thucyd.  vi.  39,  drjfiov,  (vfATrav  ^voyMtrBai,  Skiyapxuuf  di,  lUpos, 
'  Machy\u9,  Sept.  ad  Thebas,  y.  1047. 

Tpa^vr  yt  fUvTOi  d^fux  €jc^vya>ir  KOicd. 
*  Thucyd.  Tiii.  97. 
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of  abasement,  from  which  nothing  could  have  rescued 
her  except  such  exemplary  wisdom  and  patriotism 
on  the  part  of  her  victorious  Demos.  Nothing 
short  of  this  could  have  enabled  her  to  accomplish 
that  partial  resurrection — into  an  independent  and 
powerful  single  state,  though  shorn  of  her  imperial 
power — which  will  furnish  material  for  the  subse- 
quent portion  of  our  history. 
Care  of  While  wc  uotc  the  memorable  resolution  of  the 

to  preserve  Athenian  people  to  forget  that  which  could  not  be 
ofprifate  remembered  without  ruin  to  the  future  march  of 
property,  jj^^  dcmocracy — we  must  at  the  same  time  observe 
that  which  they  took  special  pains  to  preserve  from 
being  forgotten.  They  formally  recognised  all  the 
adjudged  cases  and  all  the  rights  of  property  as  ex- 
isting under  the  democracy  anterior  to  the  Thirty. 
**  You  pronounced,  fellow-citizens  (says  Andokidte), 
that  all  the  judicial  verdicts  and  all  the  decisions  of 
arbitrators  passed  under  the  democracy  should  re- 
main vaUd ;  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  aboli- 
tion of  debts,  no  reversal  of  private  rights,  but  that 
every  man  might  have  the  means  of  enforcing  con- 
tracts due  to  him  by  others^"  If  the  Athenian  people 
had  bertn  animated  by  that  avidity  to  despoil  the 
rich,  and  that  subjection  to  the  passion  of  the  mo- 
ment, which  Mr.  Mitford  imputes  to  them  in  so  many 
chapters  of  his  history — neither  motive  nor  oppor- 
tunity was  now  wanting  for  wholesale  confiscation; 
of  which  the  rich  themselves,  during  the  dominion 
of  the  Thirty,  had  set  abundant  example.  The  am- 
nesty as  to  political  wrong,  and  the  indelible  memory 

^  AndokidSs  de  Mysteriis,  s.  88.  T^r  fUp  dUat,  £  Mpts,  koi  ria 
dtairas  twoiffarcn'e  Kvpias  eivai,  ^o<rcu  tp  bripoKparovyAvQ  r^  irSK^t  ryc- 
vovTO,  Sir<os  fi,ffT€  xP^<^^  mroKOTToi  wv  fiffT€  dUat  dvdbiKot  yivoivro,  dXXci 
T&v  2d(o»y  <rvfJLpo\al<»v  at  vr/oo^ir  etry. 
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as  to  the  rights  of  property,  stand  alike  conspicuous 
as  evidences  of  the  real  character  of  the  Athenian 
Demos. 

If  we  wanted  any  farther  proof  of  their  capacity  Repayment 
of  taking  the  largest  and  soundest  views  on  a  diffi-  dLmonUnl! 
cult  political  situation,  we  should  find  it  in  another 
of  their  measures  at  this  critical  period.  The  Ten 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  oligarchical  presidency 
of  Athens  after  the  death  of  Kritias  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Thirty,  had  borrowed  from  Sparta  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  talents,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  making  war  on  the  exiles  in  Peirseus.  After  the 
peace,  it  was  necessary  that  such  sum  should  be 
repaid,  and  some  persons  proposed  that  recourse 
should  be  had  to  the  property  of  those  individuals 
and  that  party  who  had  borrowed  the  money.  The 
apparent  equity  of  the  proposition  was  doubtless 
felt  with  peculiar  force  at  a  time  when  the  public 
treasury  was  in  the  extreme  of  poverty.  But  never- 
theless both  the  democratical  leaders  and  the  peo- 
ple decidedly  opposed  it,  resolving  to  recognize  the 
debt  as  a  public  charge  ;  in  which  capacity  it  was 
afterwards  liquidated,  after  some  delay  arising  from 
an  unsupplied  treasury  ^ 

All  that  was  required  from  the  Horsemen  or  TheHorge- 
Knights  who  had  been  active  in  the  service  of  the  Kl^ghti, 
Thirty,  was  that  they  should  repay  the  sums  which 
had  been  advanced  to  them  by  the  latter  as  outfit. 
Such  advance  to  the  Horsemen,  subject  to  subse- 
quent repayment,  and  seemingly  distinct  from  the 
regular  military  pay — appears  to  have  been  a  cus- 

*  Isokrat^s,  Areopagit.  Or.  vii.  s.  77  i  Demosth.  cont.  Leptin.  c.  5. 
p.  460. 
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tomary  practice  under  the  previous  democracy^ ; 
but  we  may  easily  believe  that  the  Thirty  had 
carried  it  to  an  abusive  excess,  in  their  anxiety  to 
enlist  or  stimulate  partisans — when  we  recollect 
that  they  resorted  to  means  more  nefarious  for  the 
same  end.  There  were  of  course  great  individual 
differences  among  these  Knights,  as  to  the  degree 
in  which  each  had  lent  himself  to  the  misdeeds  of 
the  oligarchy.  Even  the  most  guilty  of  them  were 
not  molested,  and  they  were  sent  four  years  after- 
wards to  serve  with  Agesilaus  in  Asia,  at  a  time 
when  the  Lacedaemonians  required  from  Athens  a 
contingent  of  cavalry' ;  the  Demos  being  well-pleased 
to  be  able  to  provide  for  them  an  honourable  foreign 
service.  But  the  general  body  of  Knights  suffered 
BO  little  disadvantage  from  the  recollection  of  the 
Thirty,  that  many  of  them  in  after-days  became 
senators,  generals,  hipparchs,  and  occupants  of 
other  considerable  posts  in  the  stated 

*  Lysias  pro  Mantitheo,  Or.  zvi.  s.  6-8.  I  accept  substantially  the 
explanation  which  Harpokration  and  Photius  give  of  the  word  icard- 
oraiTis,  in  spite  of  the  objections  taken  to  it  by  M.  Boeckh,  which 
appear  to  me  not  founded  upon  any  adequate  ground.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  Reiske  is  right  in  distinguishing  Kardfrraa-is  from  the  pay — 
fua'06s. 

See  Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  b.  ii.  sect.  19.  p.  250.  In 
the  Appendix  to  this  work  (which  is  not  translated  into  EngUsh  along 
with  the  work  itself)  he  farther  gives  the  Fragment  of  an  Inscription 
which  he  considers  to  bear  upon  this  resumption  of  Karaaraa-is  from 
the  Horsemen  or  Knights  after  the  Thirty.  But  the  Fragment  is  so  very 
imperfect,  that  nothing  can  be  affirmed  with  any  certainty  concerning' 
it :  see  the  Staatshaush.  der  Athener,  Appendix,  yol.  ii.  pp.  207,  208. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  4. 

'  Lysias,  Or.  xvi.  pro  Mantitheo,  s.  9,  10;  Lysias,  cont.  Evandr. 
Or.  xxvi.  s.  21-26. 

We  see  from  this  latter  oration  (s.  26)  that  Thrasybulus  helped  some 
of  the  chief  persons,  who  had  been  in  the  city  and  had  resisted  the  re- 
turn of  the  exiles,  to  get  over  the  difficulties  of  the  Dokimasy  (or  exa- 
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Although  the  decree  of  Tisamenus — prescribing  ReTisionof 
a  revision  of  the  laws  without  delay,  and  directing  Niki^ar* 
that  the  laws  when  so  revised  should  be  posted  up  ^^^' 
for  public  view,  to  form  the  sole  and  exclusive  guide 
of  the  Dikasteries  —had  been  passed  inamediately 
after  the  return  from  Peiraeus  and  the  confirmation 
of  the  amnesty,  yet  it  appears  that  considerable 
delay  took  place  before  such  enactment  was  carried 
into  full  effect.  A  person  named  Nikomachus,  being 
charged  with  the  duty,  stands  accused  of  having 
performed  it  tardily  as  well  as  corruptly.  He  as 
well  as  Tisamenus'  was  a  scribe  or  secretary  ;  under 
which  name  were  included  a  class  of  paid  officers, 
highly  important  in  the  detail  of  business  at  Athens, 
though  seemingly  men  of  low  birth,  and  looked  upon 
as  filling  a  subordinate  station,  open  to  sneers  from 
unfriendly  orators.  The  boards,  the  magistrates, 
and  the  public  bodies  were  so  frequently  changed 
at  Athens,  that  the  continuity  of  public  business  - 
could  only  have  been  maintained  by  paid  secreta- 
ries of  this  character,  who  devoted  themselves  con- 
stantly to  the  duty*. 

mination  into  character,  previously  to  being  admitted  to  take  possession 
of  any  office,  to  which  a  man  had  been  either  elected  or  drawn  by  lot) 
in  after-yean.  He  spoke  in  favour  of  Evander,  in  order  that  the  latter 
might  be  accepted  as  King-Archon. 

'  J  presume  confidently  that  Tisamenus  the  scribe,  mentioned  in 
Lysias  cont.  Nikomach.  s.  37>  is  the  same  person  as  Tisamenus  named 
in  Andokidls  de  Mysteriis  (s.  83)  as  the  proposer  of  the  memorable 
psephism. 

*  See  M.  Boeckh's  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  b.  ii.  c.  8.  p.  186, 
£ng.  Tr.,  for  a  summary  of  all  that  is  known  respecting  these  ypofi- 
fuiretff  or  secretaries. 

The  expression  in  Lysias  cont.  Nikomach.  s.  38 — Sri  vncypainiaTtv- 
<rtu  ovK  tf^tori  Sis  t6»  aiirdp  rjj  apxd  ^  ovr^ — ^is  correctly  explained  by 
M.  Boeckh  jm  having  a  very  restricted  meaning,  and  as  only  applying 

2e2 
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Nikomachus  had  been  named,  during  the  demo- 
cracy anterior  to  the  Thirty,  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  a  fair  transcript,  and  of  posting  up  afresh 
(probably  in  clearer  characters  and  in  a  place  more 
convenient  for  public  view)  the  old  laws  of  Solon. 
We  can  well  understand  that  the  renovated  demo- 
cratical  feeling — which  burst  out  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Four  Hundred  and  dictated  the  vehement 
psephism  of  Demophantus — might  naturally  also 
produce  such  a  commission  as  this,  for  which  Ni- 
komachus, both  as  one  of  the  public  scribes  or 
secretaries,  and  as  an  able  speaker  ^  was  a  suitable 
person.  His  accuser  (for  whom  Lysias  composed 
his  thirtieth  oration  now  remaining)  denounces  him 
as  having  not  only  designedly  lingered  in  the  busi- 
ness, for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  the  period  of  re- 
muneration— but  even  as  having  corruptly  tampered 
with  the  old  laws,  by  new  interpolations  as  well  as 
by  omissions.  How  far  such  charges  may  have  been 
merited,  we  have  no  means  of  judging  ;  but  even 
assuming  Nikomachus  to  have  been  both  honest  and 
diligent,  he  would  find  no  small  difficulty  in  properly 
discharging  his  duty  of  Anagrapheus*  or  **  Writer- 

to  two  successive  3'ears.  And  I  think  we  may  doubt  whether  in  prac- 
tice it  was  rigidly  adhered  to ;  though  it  is  possible  to  suppose  that 
these  secretaries  alternated  among  themselves  from  one  board  or  office 
to  another.  Their  great  usefulness  consisted  in  the  fact,  that  they  were 
constantly  in  the  service,  and  thus  kept  up  the  continuous  march  of  the 
details. 

'  Lysias,  Or.  xxx.  cont.  Nikomach.  s.  32. 

*  Lysias,  Or.  xxx.  cont.  Nikomach.  s.  33.  Wachsmuth  calls  him 
erroneously  Antigrapheus  instead  of  Anagrapheus  (Hellen.  Alterth. 
vol.  ii.  iz.  p.  269). 

It  seems  by  Orat.  vii.  of  Lysias  (s.  20,  36,  39)  that  Nikomachus  was 
at  enmity  with  various  persons  who  employed  Lysias  as  their  logograph 
or  speech-writer. 
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up"  of  all  the  old  laws  of  Athens,  from  Solon  down- 
ward. Both  the  phraseology  of  these  old  laws  and 
the  alphabet  in  which  they  were  written,  were  in 
many  cases  antiquated  and  obsolete^ ;  while  there 
were  doubtless  also  cases  in  which  one  law  was  at 
variance,  wholly  or  partially,  with  another.  Now 
such  contradictions  and  archaisms  would  be  likely 
to  prove  oflTensive,  if  set  up  in  a  fresh  place  and  with 
clean,  new  characters  ;  yet  Nikomachus  had  no  au- 
thority  to  make  the  smallest  alteration,  and  might 
naturally  therefore  be  tardy  in  a  commission  which 
did  not  promise  much  credit  to  him  in  its  result. 

These  remarks  tend  to  show  that  the  necessity  Adoption 
of  a  fresh  collection  and  publication  (if  we  may  use  ioilic*ai!. " 
that  word)  of  the  laws,  had  been  felt  prior  to  the  jKf  Ihc 
time  of  the  Thirty.    But  such  a  project  could  hardly  J^^  ^^^^ 
be  realized  without  at  the  same  time  revising  the  «ptheiawi. 
laws,  as  a  body,  removing  all  flagrant  contradictions, 
and  rectifying  what  might  glaringly  displease  the 
age  either  in  substance  or  in  style.     Now  the  pse- 
phism  of  Tisamenus,  one  of  the  first  measures  of 
the  renewed  democracy  after  the  Thirty,  both  pre- 
scribed such  revision  and  set  in  motion  a  revising 
body ;  but  an  additional  decree  was  now  proposed 
and  carried  by  Archinus,  relative  to  the  alphabet 
in  which  the  revised  laws  should  be  drawn  up.    The 
Ionic  alphabet — that  is,  the  full  Greek  alphabet  of 
twenty-four  letters,  as  now  written  and  printed — 
had  been  in  use  at  Athens  universally,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  apparently  for  two  generations  ;  but 
from  tenacious  adherence  to  ancient  custom,  the 
laws  had  still  continued  to  be  consigned  to  writing 

*  Lysias,  Or.  x.  cont.  Theomnest.  A.  a.  16-20. 
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in  the  old  Attic  alphabet  of  only  sixteen  or  eighteen 
letters.  It  was  now  ordained  that  this  scanty  alpha- 
bet should  6e  discontinued y  and  that  the  revised 
laws,  as  well  as  all  future  public  acts,  should  be 
written  up  in  the  full  Ionic  alphabet  \ 

Partly  through  this  important  reform,  partly 
through  the  revising  body,  partly  through  the  agency 
of  Nikomachus,  who  was  still  continued  as  Ana- 
grapheus — the  revision,  inscription,  and  publication 
of  the  laws  in  their  new  alphabet  was  at  length  com- 
pleted. But  it  seems  to  have  taken  two  years  to 
perform — or  at  least  two  years  elapsed  before  Niko- 
machus  went  through  his  trial  of  accountability*. 
He  appears  to  have  made  various  new  propositions 
of  his  own,  which  were  among  those  adopted  by  the 
Nomothetae :  for  these  his  accuser  attacks  him,  on 
the  trial  of  accountability,  as  well  as  on  the  still 
graver  allegation  of  having  corruptly  falsified  the 
decisions  of  that  body — writing  up  what  they  had 
not  sanctioned,  or  suppressing  that  which  they  had 
sanctioned  ^. 
Memorable  Thc  archouship  of  Euklcid^s,  succeeding  imme- 
Jh^archon-  diatcly  to  thc  Anarchy,  (as  the  archonship  of  Py- 
Eukiefdes.  thoddrus,  or  the  period  of  the  Thirty,  was  denomi- 
torVys^M.  ^^^t^d>)  became  thus  a  cardinal  point  or  epoch  in 
Athenian  history.     We  cannot  doubt  that  the  laws 

^  See  Taylor,  Vit.  Lysise,  p.  53,  54 ;  Franz,  Element.  Epigraphies 
Graec.  Introd.  p.  18-24. 

'  Lysias,  cont.  Nikom.  a.  3.  His  employment  had  lasted  six  years 
altogether :  four  years  before  the  Thirty — ^two  years  after  them — s.  ?• 
At  least  this  seems  the  sense  of  the  orator. 

'  I  presume  this  to  be  the  sense  of  s.  21  of  the  Oration  of  Lysias 
against  him — €l  fih  v6fiovs  eriBrfv  irtpl  ttjs  avaypaKJiTJs,  &c. :  also  s.  33- 
45 — napoKokovfAfP  €v  rfj  Kpia-€i  rtfiapfi<rBcu  rovf  lijv  vfjLtrtpav  vofwOfiriav 

The  tenor  of  the  oration,  however,  is  unfortunately  obscure. 
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came  forth  out  of  this  revision  considerably  modified, 
though  unhappily  we  possess  no  particulars  on  the 
subject.  We  learn  that  the  political  franchise  was, 
on  the  proposition  of  Aristophon,  so  far  restricted 
for  the  future,  that  no  person  could  be  a  citizen  by 
birth  except  the  son  of  citizen  parents  on  both 
sides  ;  whereas  previously,  it  had  been  suflScient  if 
the  father  alone  was  a  citizen\  The  rhetor  Lysias, 
by  station  a  metic,  had  not  only  suffered  great 
loss,  narrowly  escaping  death  from  the  Thirty  (who 
actually  put  to  death  his  brother  Polemarchus) — 
but  had  contributed  a  large  sum  to  assist  the  armed 
efforts  of  the  exiles  under  Thrasybulus  in  Peirseus. 
As  a  reward  and  compensation  for  such  antecedents, 
the  latter  proposed  that  the  franchise  of  citizen 
should  be  conferred  upon  him ;  but  we  are  told  that 
this  decree,  though  adopted  by  the  people,  was  after- 
wards  indicted  by  Archinus  as  illegal  or  informal, 
and  canceled.  Lysias,  thus  disappointed  of  the  citi- 
zenship, passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  an  Iso- 
teles,  or  non-freeman  on  the  best  condition,  exempt 
from  the  peculiar  burdens  upon  the  class  of  metics*. 

Such  refusal  of  citizenship  to  an  eminent  man  other 
like  Lysias,  who  had  both  acted  and  suffered  in  the  Athe?ll^' 
cause  of  the  democracy,  when  combined  with  the  "J^^g^JJU^^ 
decree  of  Aristophon  above  noticed,  implies  a  degree  of  Heiieno- 

i.  ,  .  1.1  1  -11       tamiae — ^rc- 

of  augmented  strictness  which  we  can  only  partially  stnction  of 
explain.     It  was  not  merely  the  renewal  of  her  ©f dti«en- 
democracy  for  which  Athens  had  now  to  provide.  *^'^' 
She  had  also  to  accommodate  her  legislation  and 

>  Isieus,  Or.  viii.  De  Riron.  Sort.  s.  61 ;  Demosthen.  cont.  Eubulid. 
c.  10.  p.  1307. 
«  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  (Lysias)  p.  S36 ;  Taylor,  Vit.  Lysise,  p.  63. 
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administration  to  her  future  march  as  an  isolated 
state,  without  empire  or  foreign  dependencies.  For 
this  purpose  material  changes  must  have  been  re- 
quired :  among  others,  we  know  that  the  Board  of 
Hellenotamiae  (originally  named  for  the  collection 
and  management  of  the  tribute  at  Delos,  but  attract- 
ing to  themselves  gradually  more  extended  func- 
tions, until  they  became  ultimately,  immediately 
before  the  Thirty,  the  general  paymasters  of  the 
state)  was  discontinued,  and  such  among  its  duties 
as  did  not  pass  away  along  with  the  loss  of  the  foreign 
empire,  were  transferred  to  two  new  officers — the 
treasurer  at  war,  and  the  manager  of  the  Thedrikon, 
or  religious  festival-fund \ 

Respecting  these  two  new  departments,  the  latter 
of  which  especially  became  so  much  extended  as  to 
comprise  most  of  the  disbursements  of  a  peace- 
establishment,  I  shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter ; 
at  present  I  only  notice  them  as  manifestations  of 
the  large  change  in  Athenian  administration  conse- 
quent upon  the  loss  of  the  empire.  There  were 
doubtless  many  other  changes  arising  from  the 
same  cause,  though  we  do  not  know  them  in  detail; 
and  I  incline  to  number  among  such  the  alteration 
above  noticed  respecting  the  right  of  citizenship. 
While  the  Athenian  empire  lasted,  the  citizens  of 
Athens  were  spread  over  the  iEgean  in  every  sort 
of  capacity — as  settlers,  merchants,  navigators, 
soldiers,  &c.,  which  must  have  tended  materially  to 
encourage  intermarriages  between  them  and  the 
women  of  other  Grecian  insular  states.    Indeed  we 

*  See  respecting  this  change  Boeckh,  Public  Econ.  of  Athena,  ii.  7. 
p.  180  seq.,  Eng.  Tr. 
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are  even  told  that  an  express  permission  of  connubium 
with  Athenians  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Euhoea* — a  fact  (noticed  by  Lysias)  of  some  moment 
in  illustrating  the  tendency  of  the  Athenian  empire 
to  multiply  family  ties  between  Athens  and  the  allied 
cities.  Now,  according  to  the  law  which  prevailed 
before  EukleidSs,  the  son  of  every  such  marriage 
was  by  birth  an  Athenian  citizen  ;  an  arrangement 
at  that  time  useful  to  Athens,  as  strengthening  the 
bonds  of  her  empire — and  eminently  useful  in  a 
larger  point  of  view,  among  the  causes  of  Pan-hel- 
lenic  sympathy.  But  when  Athens  was  deprived 
both  of  her  empire  and  her  fleet,  and  confined  within 
the  limits  of  Attica — there  no  longer  remained  any 
motive  to  continue  such  a  regulation,  so  that  the 
exclusive  city-feeling,  instinctive  in  the  Grecian 
mind,  again  became  predominant.  Such  is  perhaps 
the  explanation  of  the  new  restrictive  law  proposed 
by  Aristophon. 

Thrasybulus  and  the  gallant  handful  of  exiles  who  Honorary 
had  first  seized  Phyl6,  received  no  larger  reward  Th^wyj** 
than  1000  drachmae  for  a  common   sacrifice  and  ^hiwiiw. 
votive  offering,  together  with  wreaths  of  olive  as  a 
token  of  gratitude  from  their  countrymen*.     The 
debt  which  Athens  owed  to  Thrasybulus  was  indeed 
such  as  could  not  be  liquidated  by  money.     To  his 
individual  patriotism,  in  greatdegree,  wemayascribe 
not  only  the  restoration  of  the  democracy,  but  its 
good  behaviour  when  restored.    How  diflferent  would 
have  been  the  consequences  of  the  restoration  and 

*  Lysias,  Fragm.  Or.  xxxiv.  De  noa  dissolvend^  Republic^,  s.  3 — 
akkh  KM  Eu/SoccOo-iv  cVcyo^uzy  itroiovfuOa,  &c. 

'  iEschinSs,  cont.  Ktesiphon.  c.  62.  p.  437 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Thrasy- 
bul.  c.  4. 
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the  conduct  of  the  people,  had  the  event  been  bronght 
about  by  a  man  Uke  Alkibiadte,  applying  great  abi- 
lities principally  to  the  furtherance  of  his  own  cu- 
pidity and  power  I 
Ind^lh^wB  ^^  *^®  restoration  of  the  democracy,  however, 
of  Aikt.  Alkibiadds  was  already  no  more.  Shortly  after  the 
Atis.  catastrophe  at  ^gospotami,  he  had  sought  shelter 
in  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus,  no  longer  thinking 
himself  safe  from  Lacedaemonian  persecution  in  his 
forts  on  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  He  carried  with 
him  a  good  deal  of  property,  though  he  left  still  more 
behind  him  in  these  forts  ;  how  acquired,  we  do  not 
know.  But  having  crossed  apparently  to  Asia  by 
the  Bosporus,  he  was  plundered  by  the  Thracians 
in  Bithynia,  and  incurred  much  loss  before  he  could 
reach  Pharnabazus  in  Phrygia.  Renewing  the  tie 
of  personal  hospitality  which  he  had  contracted  with 
Pharnabazus  four  years  before  ^  he  now  solicited 
from  the  satrap  a  safe  conduct  up  to  Susa.  The 
Athenian  envoys — ^whom  Pharnabazus,  after  his 
former  pacification  with  Alkibiad^  in  408  b.c,  had 
engaged  to  escort  to  Susa,  but  had  been  compelled 
by  the  mandate  of  Cyrus  to  detain  as  prisoners — 
were  just  now  released  from  their  three  years'  de- 
tention, and  enabled  to  come  down  to  the  Propontis*; 
and  Alkibiades,  by  whom  this  mission  had  originally 
been  projected,  tried  to  prevail  on  the  satrap  to  per- 
form the  promise  which  he  had  originally  given,  but 
had  not  been  able  to  fulfill.  The  hopes  of  the  san- 
guine exile,  reverting  back  to  the  history  of  Themi- 
stoklSs,  led  him  to  anticipate  the  same  success  at 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  3,  12.    r6v  re  icou^y  6pK0P  Koi  id/^  aXXijXoif 
niartis  ivoiovvro, 
•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  7. 
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Susa  as  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  latter  ;  nor  was 
the  design  impracticable,  to  one  whose  ability  was 
universally  renowned,  and  who  had  already  acted  as 
minister  to  Tissaphernds. 

The  court  of  Susa  was  at  this  time  in  a  peculiar  Artaxerxes 
position.  KingDariusNothus,  having  recently  died  y  then"w 
had  been  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Artaxerxes  pJIfj^.^ 
Mnemon* ;  but  the  younger  son  Cyrus,  whom  Da-  c*"u8— 
rius  had  sent  for  during  his  last  illness,  tried  after  AikibiadSs 
the  death  of  the  latter  to  supplant  Artaxerxes  in  the  reveal  them 
succession — or  at  least  was  suspected  of  so  trying.  *    "**' 
Being  seized  and  about  to  be  slain,  the  queen-mother 
Pary satis  prevailed  upon  Artaxerxes  to  pardon  him, 
and  send  him  again  down  to  his  satrapy  along  the 
coast  of  Ionia,  where  he  laboured  strenuously,  though 
secretly,  to  acquire  the  means  of  dethroning  his 
brother ;   a  memorable  attempt,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  more  fully  hereafter.  But  his  schemes,  though 
carefully  masked,  did  not  escape  the  observation  of 
Alkibiadfis,  who  wished  to  make  a  merit  of  reveal- 
ing them  at  Susa,  and  to  become  the  instrument  of 
defeating  them.     He  communicated  his  suspicions 
as  well  as  his  purpose  to  Pharnabazus ;  whom  he 
tried  to  awaken  by  alarm  of  danger  to  the  empire, 
in  order  that  he  might  thus  get  himself  forwarded 
to  Susa  as  informant  and  auxiliary. 

Pharnabazus  was  already  jealous  and  unfriendly  The  Lace- 
in  spirit  towards  Lysander  and  the  Lacedaemonians  c^nTo^^ 
(of  which  we  shall  soon  see  plain  evidence) — and  jy^^^^'"* 
perhaps  towards  Cyrus  also,  since  such  were  the  ^*'*™' 
habitual  relations  of  neighbouring  satraps  in  the  put  him  to 
Persian  empire.    But  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Cyrus 

'  Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  1 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  108. 
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were  now  all-powerful  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  so  that 
he  probably  did  not  dare  to  exasperate  them,  by 
identifying  himself  with  a  mission  so  hostile,  and  an 
enemy  so  dangerous,  to  both.  Accordingly  he  refused 
compliance  with  the  request  of  AlkibiadSs  ;  grant- 
ing him  nevertheless  permission  to  live  in  Phrygia, 
and  even  assigning  to  him  a  revenue.  But  the  ob- 
jects at  which  the  exile  wasaiming  soon  became  more 
or  less  fully  divulged,  to  those  against  whom  they 
were  intended.  His  restless  character,  enterprise, 
and  capacity,  were  so  well  known  as  to  raise  exag- 
gerated fears  as  well  as  exaggerated  hopes.  Not 
merely  Cyrus — buttheLacedaemonians,  closely  allied 
with  Cyrus — and  the  Dekarchies,  whom  Lysander 
had  set  up  in  the  Asiatic  Grecian  cities,  and  who  held 
their  power  only  through  Lacedaemonian  support — 
all  were  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  AlkibiadSs 
again  inaction  and  command,  amidst  so  many  unset- 
tled elements.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  exiles 
whom  these  Dekarchies  had  banished,  and  the  dis- 
affected citizens  who  remained  at  home  under  their 
government  in  fear  of  banishment  or  death,  kept  up 
correspondence  with  him,  and  looked  to  him  as  a  pro- 
bable liberator.  Moreover  the  Spartan  king  Agis  still 
retained  the  same  personal  antipathy  against  him, 
which  had  already  (some  years  before)  procured  the 
order  to  be  despatched,  from  Sparta  to  Asia,  to  as- 
sassinate him.  Here  are  elements  enough,  of  hosti- 
lity, vengeance,  and  apprehension,  afloat  against 
AlkibiadSs — without  believing  the  story  of  Plutarch, 
that  Kritias  and  the  Thirty  sent  to  apj)rise  Lysander 
that  the  oligarchy  at  Athens  could  not  stand,  so  long 
as  AlkibiadSs  was  alive.     The  truth  is,  that  though 
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the  Thirty  had  included  hiin  in  the  list  of  exiles', 
they  had  much  less  to  dread  from  his  assaults  or 
plots,  in  Attica,  than  the  Lysandrian  Dekarchies 
in  the  cities  of  Asia.  Moreover  his  name  was  not 
popular  even  among  the  Athenian  democrats,  as  will 
be  shown  hereafter  when  we  come  to  recount  the 
trial  of  Sokrat^s.  Probably  therefore  the  alleged 
intervention  of  Kritias  and  the  Thirty,  to  procure 
the  murder  of  Alkibiad^s,  is  a  fiction  of  the  subse- 
quent encomiasts  of  the  latter  at  Athens,  in  order 
to  create  for  him  claims  to  esteem  as  a  friend  and 
fellow-sufferer  with  the  democracy. 

A  special  despatch  (or  Skytalfi)  was  sent  out  by  Assasaina- 

,        o  ...  -r  tionof  Alki. 

the  Spartan  authorities  to  Lysander  in  Asia,  en-  wad^sby 
joining  him  to  procure  that  Alkibiad^s  should  be  Pha"  a- 
put  to  death.  Accordingly  Lysander  communicated  **""*' 
this  order  to  Pharnabazus,  within  whose  satrapy  Al- 
kibiadds  was  residing,  and  requested  that  it  might  be 
put  in  execution.  The  whole  character  of  Pharnaba- 
zus shows  that  he  would  not  perpetrate  such  a  deed, 
towards  a  man  with  whom  he  had  contracted  ties  of 
hospitality,  without  sincere  reluctance  and  great 
pressure  from  without ;  especially  as  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  him  to  connive  underhand  at  the  escape 
of  the  intended  victim.  We  may  therefore  be  sure 
that  it  was  Cyrus,  who,  informed  of  the  revelations 
contemplated  by  Alkibiad^s,  enforced  the  requisition 
of  Lysander ;  and  that  the  joint  demand  of  the  two 
was  too  formidable  even  to  be  evaded,  much  less 
openly  disobeyed.  Accordingly  Pharnabazus  des- 
patched his  brother  Magseus  and  his  uncle  Sisami- 
thres  with  a  band  of  armed  men,  to  assassinate 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  42;  Isokrates,  Or.  xn.  De  Bigis,  b.  46. 
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Alkibiadds  in  the  Phrygian  village  where  he  wa8 
residing.  These  men,  not  daring  to  force  their  way 
into  his  house,  surrounded  it  and  set  it  on  fire. 
Yet  AlkibiadSs,  having  contrived  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  rushed  out  upon  his  assailants  with  a  dagger 
in  his  right-hand,  and  a  cloak  wrapped  round  his 
left  to  serve  as  a  shield.  None  of  them  dared  to 
come  near  him;  but  they  poured  upon  him  showers 
of  darts  and  arrows  until  he  perished,  undefended 
as  he  was  either  by  shield  or  by  armour.  A  female 
companion  with  whom  he  lived  —  Timandra  — 
wrapped  up  his  body  in  garments  of  her  own,  and 
performed  towards  it  all  the  last  affectionate  solem- 
nities^ 

Such  was  the  deed  which  Cyrus  and  the  Lace- 
biadst.  daemonians  did  not  scruple  to  enjoin,  nor  the  uncle 
and  brother  of  a  Persian  satrap  to  execute ;  and  by 
which  this  celebrated  Athenian  perished  before  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  fifty.  Had  he  lived,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  he  would  again  have  played  some 
conspicuous  part — for  neither  his  temper  nor  his 
abilities  would  have  allowed  him  to  remain  in  the 
shade — but  whether  to  the  advantage  of  Athens  or 
not  is  more  questionable.  Certain  it  is,  that  taking 
his  life  throughout,  the  good  which  he  did  to  her 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  far  greater  evil.     Of  the 

'  I  put  together  what  seems  to  me  the  most  probable  account  of  the 
death  of  Alkibiad^  from  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  38,  39 ;  Diodorus,  xiv.  11. 
(who  cites  Ephorus,  compare  Ephor.  Fragm.  126,  ed.  Didot) ;  Corne- 
lius Nepos,  Alkibiad.  c.  10 ;  Justin,  v.  8 ;  Isokrat^,  Or.  xvi.  De  Bigis, 
s.  60. 

There  were  evidently  different  stories,  about  the  antecedent  causes 
and  circumstances,  among  which  a  selection  must  be  made.  The  ex- 
treme perfidy  ascribed  by  Ephorus  to  Phamabazus  appears  to  me  not 
at  all  in  the  character  of  that  satncp. 
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disastrous  Sicilian  expedition,  he  was  more  the  cause 
than  any  other  individual ;  though  that  enterprise 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  been  caused  by  any 
individual :  it  emanated  rather  from  a  national  im- 
pulse. Having  first,  as  a  counsellor,  contributed 
more  than  any  other  man  to  plunge  the  Athenians 
into  this  imprudent  adventure,  he  next,  as  an  exile, 
contributed  more  than  any  other  man  (except  Ni- 
kias)  to  turn  that  adventure  into  ruin,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  it  into  still  greater  ruin.  Without 
him,  Gylippus  would  not  have  been  sent  to  Syra- 
cuse—Dekeleia  would  not  have  been  fortified — 
Chios  and  Miletus  would  not  have  revolted — the 
oligarchical  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred  would 
not  have  been  originated.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
his  first  three  years  of  political  action  as  Athenian 
leader,  in  a  speculation  peculiarly  his  own — the 
alliance  with  Argos,  and  the  campaigns  in  Pelopon- 
nesus—  proved  in  any  way  advantageous  to  his 
country.  On  the  contrary,  by  playing  an  ofiensive 
game  where  he  had  hardly  sufficient  force  for  a  de- 
fensive, he  enabled  the  Lacedaemonians  completely 
to  recover  their  injured  reputation  and  ascendency 
through  the  important  victory  of  Mantineia.  The 
period  of  his  life  really  serviceable  to  his  country, 
and  really  glorious  to  himself,  was  that  of  three  years 
ending  with  his  return  to  Athens  in  407  b.c.  The 
results  of  these  three  years  of  success  were  frustrated 
by  the  unexpected  coming  down  of  Cyrus  as  satrap : 
but  just  at  the  moment  when  it  behoved  Alkibiadds 
to  put  forth  a  higher  measure  of  excellence,  in  order 
to  realise  his  own  promises  in  the  face  of  this  new 
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obstacle  —  at  that  critical  moment  we  find  him 
spoiled  by  the  unexpected  welcome  which  had  re- 
cently greeted  him  at  Athens,  and  falling  miserably 
short  even  of  the  former  merit  whereby  that  welcome 
had  been  earned. 

If  from  his  achievements  we  turn  to  his  disposi- 
tions, his  ends,  and  his  means — there  are  few  cha- 
racters in  Grecian  history  who  present  so  little  to 
esteem,  whether  we  look  at  him  as  a  public  or  as 
a  private  man.  His  ends  are  those  of  exorbitant 
ambition  and  vanity  ;  his  means  rapacious  as  well 
as  reckless,  from  his  first  dealing  with  Sparta  and 
the  Spartan  envoys,  down  to  the  end  of  his  career. 
The  manoeuvres  whereby  his  political  enemies  first 
procured  his  exile  were  indeed  base  and  guilty  in 
a  high  degree.  But  we  must  recollect  that  if  his 
enemies  were  more  numerous  and  violent  than  those 
of  any  other  politician  in  Athens,  the  generating 
seed  was  sown  by  his  own  overweening  insolence, 
and  contempt  of  restraints,  legal  as  well  as  social. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  never  once  defeated 
either  by  land  or  sea.  In  courage,  in  ability,  in 
enterprise,  in  power  of  dealing  with  new  men  and 
new  situations,  he  was  never  wanting;  qualities, 
which,  combined  with  his  high  birth,  wealth,  and 
personal  accomplishments,  sufficed  to  render  him 
for  the  time  the  first  man  in  every  successive  party 
which  he  espoused — Athenian,  Spartan,  or  Persian 
— oligarchical  or  democratical.  But  to  none  of  them 
did  he  ever  inspire  any  lasting  confidence  ;  all  suc- 
cessively threw  him  oflP.  On  the  whole,  we  shall 
find  few  men  in  whom  eminent  capacities  for  action 
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and  command  are  so  thoroughly  marred  by  an  as- 
semblage of  bad  moral  qualities,  as  AlkibiadSs\ 

'  Cornelius  Nepos  says  (Alcib.  c.  11)  of  Alkibiad^s— "  Hirnc  infe- 
matiim  a  plerisque  tres  grayusimi  historici  summis  laudibua  extnlerunt : 
Thucydides,  qui  ejufldem  aetatis  fuit;  Theopompus,  qui  fiiit  post  ali- 
quando  natus;  et  TinueuB*.  qui  quidem  duo  malediceiitiMinii,  nescio 
quo  modp>  iu  iUo  uno  laudaudo  conacierunt." 

We  have  no  means  of  appreciating  what  was  said  by  Theopompus 
and  Timaeus.  But  as  to  Thucydidls,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  he 
extols  only  the  capacity  and  warhke  enterprise  of  Alkibiadds— nothing 
beyond ;  and  he  had  good  reason  for  doing  so.  His  picture  of  the 
dispositions  and  conduct  of  Alkibiad^  is  the  reverse  of  eulogy. 

The  Oration  xvi.  of  Isokratis,  De  Bigis,  spoken  by  the  son  of  Alki- 
biad^,  goes  into  a  laboured  panegyric  of  his  father's  character,  but  is 
prodigiously  inaccurate,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  facts  stated  in  Thu- 
cydid^  and  Xenophon.  But  he  is  justified  in  saying— ovdrvrorc  tov 
narpbs  ^yovfUvov  rp^troKW  vijAv  Kfmjaav  ol  noKifuoi  (s.  23), 
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CHAPTER  LXVIL 


THE  DRAMA.— RHETORIC  AND  DIALECTICS.- 
SOPHISTS. 


-THE 


Athens  im- 
mediately 
sfter  Eu- 
kieidls— 
political 
history 
little 
known. 


Extraordi- 
nary deve- 
lopment of 
dramatic 
genius. 


Respecting  the  political  history  of  Athens  during 
the  few  years  immediately  succeeding  the  restoration 
of  the  democracy,  we  have  unfortanately  little  or 
no  information.  But  in  the  spring  of  399  B.C.,  be- 
tween three  and  four  years  after  the  b^inning  of  the 
archonship  of  Eukleidfis,  an  event  happened  of  para- 
mount  interest  to  the  intellectual  public  of  Greece 
as  well  as  to  philosophy  generally — the  trial,  con- 
demnation, and  execution  of  SokratSs.  Before  I 
recount  that  memorable  incident,  it  will  be  propei: 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  literary  and  philosophical 
character  of  the  age  in  which  it  happened.  Though 
literature  and  philosophy  are  now  becoming  separate 
departments  in  Greece,  each  exercises  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  the  other  ;  and  the  state  of  dramatic 
literature  will  be  seen  to  be  one  of  the  causes  directly 
contributing  to  the  fate  of  SokratSs. 

During  the  century  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
between  KleisthenSs  and  Eukleidds,  there  had  been 
produced  a  development  of  dramatic  genius,  tragic 
and  comic,  never  paralleled  before  or  afterwards, 
^schylus,  the  creator  of  the  tragic  drama,  or  at 
least  the  first  composer  who  rendered  it  illustrious, 
had  been  a  combatant  both  atMarathon  and  Salamis; 
while  Sophoklds  and  Euripides,  his  two  eminent 
followers  (the  former    one  of  the  generals  of  the 
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Atheoian  armament  against  Samos  in  440  b.c.) 
expired  both  of  them  only  a  year  before  the  battle 
of  iEgospotami — just  in  time  to  escape  the  bitter 
humiliation  and  suffering  of  that  mournful  period. 
Out  of  the  once  numerous  compositions  of  these 
poets  we  possess  only  a  few,  yet  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  appreciate  in  some  degree  the  grandeur  of 
Athenian  tragedy;  and  when  we  learn  that  they 
were  frequently  beaten,  even  with  the  best  of  their 
dramas  now  remaining,  in  fair  competition  for  the 
prize  against  other  poets  whose  names  only  have 
reached  us — we  seem  warranted  in  presuming  that 
the  best  productions  of  these  successful  competitors, 
if  not  intrinsically  finer,  could  hardly  have  been 
inferior  in  merit  to  theirs  ^ 

The  tragic  drama  belonged  essentially  to  the  Gradual  en- 
festivals  in  honour  of  the  god  Dionysus ;  being  ori-  oTu^dy. 
ginally  a  chorus  sung  in  his  honour,  to  which  were 
successively  superadded — first,  an  Iambic  mono- 
logue,— next,  a  dialogue  with  two  actors, — lastly,  a 
regular  plot  with  three  actors,  and  the  chorus  itself 
interwoven  into  the  scene.  Its  subjects  were  from 
the  beginning,  and  always  continued  to  be,  persons 
either  divine  or  heroic,  above  the  level  of  historical 
life  and  borrowed  from  what  was  called  the  mythical 
past.  The  Persse  of  ifischylus,  indeed,  forms  a  splen- 
did exception ;  but  the  two  analogous  dramas  of  his 
contemporary,  Phrynichus, — the  Phoenissae  and  the 
capture  of  Mildtus — were  not  successful  enough  to 

*  The  (Edipus  T^rannus  of  Sophokl^  was  surpassed  by  the  rival 
oompositioii  of  Philokl^s.  The  Medea  of  Euripid^a  stood  oxdy  third  for 
the  prize;  Euphorion,  son  of  JEMctijlva,  being  first,  Sophoklls  second. 
Yet  these  two  tragedies  are  the  masterpieces  now  remaining  of  So- 
pbokl^  and  Euripid^. 

2f2 
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invite  subsequent  tragedians  to  meddle  with  con- 
temporary events.  To  three  serious  dramas  or  a 
trilogy — at  first  connected  together  by  sequence  of 
subject  more  or  less  loose,  but  afterwards  uncon- 
nected and  on  distinct  subjects,  through  an  innova- 
tion introduced  by  Sophoklds,  if  not  before — the 
tragic  poet  added  a  fourth  or  satyrical  drama ;  the 
characters  of  which  were  satyrs,  the  companions  of 
the  god  Dionysus,  and  other  heroic  or  mythical 
persons  exhibited  in  farce.  He  thus  made  up  a 
total  of  four  dramas  or  a  tetralogy,  which  he  got 
up  and  brought  forward  to  contend  for  the  prize  at 
the  festival.  The  expense  of  training  the  chorus 
and  actors  was  chiefly  furnished  by  the  ChorSgi, 
wealthy  citizens,  of  whom  one  was  named  for  each 
of  the  ten  tribes,  and  whose  honour  and  vanity  were 
greatly  interested  in  obtaining  the  prize.  At  first, 
these  exhibitions  took  place  on  a  temporary  stage, 
with  nothing  but  wooden  supports  and  scaffolding ; 
but  shortly  after  the  year  500  b.c,  on  an  occasion 
when  the  poets  ^schylus  and  Pratinas  were  con- 
tending for  the  prize,  this  stage  gave  way  during 
the  ceremony,  and  lamentable  mischief  was  the  re- 
sult. After  that  misfortune^  a  permanent  theatre 
of  stone  was  provided.  To  what  extent  the  project 
was  realised  before  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  we  do 
not  accurately  know ;  but  after  his  destructive  oc- 
cupation of  Athens,  the  theatre,  if  any  existed  pre- 
viously, would  have  to  be  rebuilt  or  renovated  along 
with  other  injured  portions  of  the  city. 
Abundance  It  was  uudcr  that  great  development  of  the  power 
trapdy  at  of  Athcns  which  followed  the  expulsion  of  Xerxes, 
that  the  theatre  with  its  appurtenances  attained  full 
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magnitude  and  elaboration,  and  Attic  tragedy  its 
maximum  of  excellence.  SophoklSs  gained  bis  first 
victory  over  ^scbylus  in  468  B.C.:  tbe  first  exbibi- 
tion  of  Euripides  was  in  455  b.c.  Tbe  names,  tbougb 
unbappily  tbe  names  alone,  of  many  otber  compe- 
titors bave  reached  us :  Philoklds,  wbo  gained  tbe 
prize  even  over  tbe  CEdipus  Tyrannus  of  SopboklSs; 
Eupborion  son  of  ifiscbylus,  XenoklSs  and  Nikoma- 
cbus,  all  known  to  bave  triumphed  over  Euripides ; 
Neophron,  Acbaeus,  Ion,  Agathon,  and  many  more. 
Tbe  continuous  stream  of  new  tragedy,  poured  out 
year  after  year,  was  something  new  in  tbe  history  of 
tbe  Greek  mind.  If  we  could  suppose  all  the  ten  tribes 
contending  for  the  prize  every  year,  there  would  be 
ten  tetralogies  (or  sets  of  four  dramas  each,  three 
tragedies  and  one  satyrical  farce)  at  the  Dionysiac 
festival,  and  as  many  at  the  Lensean.  So  great  a 
number  as  sixty  new  tragedies  composed  every 
year  \  is  not  to  be  thought  of ;  yet  we  do  not  know 
what  was  the  usual  number  of  competing  tetralo- 

>  Hie  careful  examination  of  Welcker  (Griech.  Tragodie,  vol.  i.  p.  76) 
makes  out  the  titles  of  eighty  tragedies  unqnestionably  belonging  to 
Sophoklls— over  and  above  the  satyrical  dramas  in  his  Tetralogies. 
Welcker  has  considerably  cut  down  the  number  admitted  by  previous 
authors,  carried  by  Fabridua  as  high  as  178,  and  even  by  Boeckh  as 
high  as  109  (Welcker,  ut  sup,  p.  62). 

The  number  of  dramas  ascribed  to  Euripides  is  sometimes  92,  some- 
times 7^*  Elmsley  (in  his  remarks  on  the  Argument  to  the  Medea, 
p.  72)  thinks  that  even  the  larger  of  these  numbers  is  smaller  than  what 
Euripides  probably  composed ;  since  the  poet  continued  composing  for 
fifty  years,  from  455  to  405  B.C.,  and  was  likely  during  each  year  to 
have  composed  one,  if  not  two,  tetralogies ;  if  he  could  prevail  upon  the 
archon  to  grant  him  a  chorus,  that  is,  the  opportunity  of  representing. 
The  Didaskalies  took  no  account  of  any  except  such  as  gained  the  first, 
second  or  third  prize.  Welcker  gives  the  titles,  and  an  approximative 
guess  at  the  contents,  of  51  lost  tragedies  of  the  poet,  besides  the  17 
remaining  (p.  443). 

Aristaichus  the  tragedian  is  affirmed  by  Suidas  to  have  composed  7^ 
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gies  :  it  was  at  least  three — ^sinoe  the  first,  second 
and  third  are  specified  in  the  Didaskalies  or  Thea- 
trical Records— ^and  probably  greater  than  three. 
It  was  rare  to  repeat  the  same  drama  a  second 
time,  unless  after  considerable  alterations ;  nor 
would  it  be  creditable  to  the  liberality  of  a  Chord- 
gus  to  decline  the  full  cost  of  getting  up  a  new 
tetralogy.  Without  pretending  to  determine  with 
numerical  accuracy  how  many  dramas  were  com- 
posed  in  each  year,  the  general  fact  of  unexampled 
abundance  in  the  productions  of  the  tragic  muse  is 
both  authentic  and  interesting. 
AcceMibi-  Moreover — what  is  not  less  important  to  notice 
theatre  t^  — all  this  abundauce  found  its  way  to  the  minds  of 
citiien*'*'*  the  great  body  of  the  citizens,  not  excepting  even 
the  poorest.  For  the  theatre  is  said  to  have  ac- 
commodated 30,000  persons  ^ :  here  again  it  is  un- 
safe to  rely  upon  numerical  accuracy,  but  we  can- 
not doubt  that  it  was  sufficiently  capacious  to  give 
to  most  of  the  citizens,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  ample 
opportunity  of  profiting  by  these  beautiful  compo- 
sitions. At  first,  the  admission  to  the  theatre  was 
gratuitous ;  but  as  the  crowd,  of  strangers  as  well 
as  freemen,  was  found  both  excessive  and  disorderly, 
the  system  was  adopted  of  asking  a  price,  seemingly 
at  the  time  when  the  permanent  theatre  was  put  in 
complete  order  after  the  destruction  caused  by 
Xerxes,  The  theatre  was  let  by  contract  to  a  ma- 
nager who  engaged  to  defray  (either  in  whole  or 
part)  the  habitual  cost  incurred  by  the  state  in  the 

tragediesi  of  which  only  two  gemed  the  prize.  As  many  as  120  compo- 
sitions are  ascribed  to  Neophron,  44  to  Achseus,  40  to  Ion  (Wdcker, 
ib.  p.  889). 

>  Plato,  Symposion,  c.  3.  p.  175. 
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representation,  and  who  was  allowed  to  sell  tickets 
of  admission.  At  first  it  appears  that  the  price  of 
tickets  was  not  fixed,  so  that  the  poor  citizens  were 
overbid,  and  could  not  get  places.  Accordingly 
PeriklSs  introduced  a  new  system,  fixing  the  price 
of  places  at  three  oboli  (or  half  a  drachma)  for  the 
better,  and  one  obolus  for  the  less  good.  As  there 
were  two  days  of  representation,  tickets  covering 
both  days  were  sold  respectively  for  a  drachma  and 
two  oboli.  But  in  order  that  the  poor  citizens  might 
be  enabled  to  attend,  two  oboli  were  given  out  from 
the  public  treasure  to  each  citizen  (rich  as  well  as 
poor,  if  they  chose  to  receive  it)  on  the  occasion  of 
the  festival.  A  poor  man  was  thus  furnished  with 
the  means  of  purchasing  his  place  and  going  to  the 
theatre  without  cost,  on  both  days,  if  he  chose ;  or, 
if  he  preferred  it,  he  might  go  on  one  day  only— or 
might  even  stay  away  altogether  and  spend  both  the 
two  oboli  in  any  other  manner*  The  higher  price 
obtained  for  the  better  seats  purchased  by  the  richer 
citizens,  is  here  to  be  set  against  the  sum  disbursed 
to  the  poorer ;  but  we  have  no  data  before  us  for 
striking  the  balance,  nor  can  we  tell  how  the  finances 
of  the  state  were  affected  by  it'. 

Such  was  the  original  Thedrikon  or  festival-pay  Thedrikon 
introduced  by  Periklds  at  Athens ;  a  system  of  dis-  pay. 
tributing  the  public  money,  gradually  extended  to 

>  For  these  particulars,  see  chiefly  a  learned  and  valuable  compila- 
tion—O.  C.  Schneider,  Das  Atiiscke  Tkeater-fVeaen,  Weimar  1835^ 
furnished  with  copious  notes ;  though  I  do  not  fully  concur  in  all  his 
details,  and  have  differed  from  him  on  some  points.  I  cannot  think 
that  more  than  two  oboli  were  g;iven  to  any  one  citizen  at  the  same 
festival;  at  least,  not  until  the  distributions  became  extended,  in  times 
posterior  to  the  Thirty :  see  M.  Schneider's  Book,  p.  17;  also  Notes, 
29-196. 
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other  festivals  in  which  there  was  no  theatrical  re- 
presentation, and  which  in  later  tiroes  reached  a 
mischievous  excess ;  having  began  at  a  time  when 
Athens  was  full  of  money  from  foreign  tribute, — 
and  continuing,  with  increased  demand,  at  a  sub- 
sequent time  when  she  was  comparatively  poor  and 
without  extraneous  resources.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  all  these  festivals  were  portions  of  the 
ancient  religion,  and  that  according  to  the  feelings 
of  that  time,  cheerful  and  multitudinous  assemblages 
were  essential  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  god  in  whose 
honour  the  festival  was  celebrated.  Such  disburse- 
ments  were  a  portion  of  the  religious,  even  more 
than  of  the  civil,  establishment.  Of  the  abusive 
excess  which  they  afterwards  reached,  however,  I 
shall  speak  in  a  future  volume :  at  present  I  deal 
with  the  Thedrikon  only  in  its  primitive  function 
and  effect,  of  enabling  all  Athenians  indiscriminately 
to  witness  the  representation  of  the  tragedies. 
Effect  of  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  effect  of  these  com- 
dies'^^uie  positious  upou  the  public  sympathies,  as  well  as 
Sf  Athrn^*  upon  the  public  judgment  and  intelligence,  must 
have  been  beneficial  and  moralizing  in  a  high  degree. 
Though  the  subjects  and  persons  are  legendary,  the 
relations  between  them  are  all  human  and  simple — 
exalted  above  the  level  of  humanity,  only  in  such 
measure  as  to  present  a  stronger  claim  to  the  hearer's 
admiration  or  pity.  So  powerful  a  body  of  poetical 
influence  has  probably  never  been  brought  to  act 
upon  the  emotions  of  any  other  population  ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  these 
immortal  compositions,  which  first  stamped  tragedy 
as  a  separate  departaient  of  poetry,  and  gave  to 
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it  a  dignity  never  since  reached,  we  shall  be  satis- 
fied that  the  tastes,  the  sentiments,  and  the  intel- 
lectual standard,  of  the  Athenian  multitude,  must 
have  been  sensibly  improved  and  exalted  by  such 
lessons.  The  reception  of  such  pleasures  through 
the  eye  and  the  ear,  as  well  as  amidst  a  sympathising 
crowd,  was  a  fact  of  no  small  importance  in  the 
mental  history  of  the  people.  It  contributed  to 
exalt  their  imagination,  like  the  grand  edifices  and 
ornaments  added  during  the  same  period  to  their 
acropolis.  Like  them,  too,  and  even  more  than 
they — ^tragedy  was  the  monopoly  of  Athens ;  for 
while  tragic  composers  came  thither  from  other  parts 
of  Greece  (Achseus  from  Eretria,and  Ion  from  Chios, 
at  a  time  when  the  Athenian  empire  comprised  both 
those  places)  to  exhibit  their  genius,— nowhere  else 
were  original  tragedies  composed  and  acted,  though 
hardly  any  considerable  city  was  without  a  theatre'. 

The  three  great  tragedians — ^iEschylus,Sophoklds  Aschyiut, 
and  Euripides, — distinguished  above  all  their  com-  2S*eSu 
petitors,  as  well  by  contemporaries  as  by  subsequent  |^J^^.. 
critics,  are  interesting  to  us,  not  merely  from  the  ^^"'©^ 
positive  beauties  of  each,  but  also  from  the  difier- 
ences  between  them  in  handling,  style  and  senti- 
ment, and  from  the  manner  in  which  these  differences 
illustrate  the  insensible  modification  of  the  Athenian 
mind.    Though  the  subjects,  persons,  and  events 
of  tragedy  always  continued  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  legendary  world,  and  were  thus  kept  above  the 
level  of  contemporaneous  life^ — yet  the  dramatic 

>  See  Plato,  Lachds,  c.  6.  p.  183  B.;  and  Welcker,  Oriech.  Tragod. 
p.  930. 

'  Upon  this  point,  compare  Welcker,  Griech.  Tragod.  toI.  ii.  p.  1102. 
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manner  of  handling  theni  is  sensibly  modified,  even 
in  Sopboklds  as  compared  with  ^schylus — ^and  still 
more  in  Euripides,  by  the  atmosphere  of  democracy, 
political  and  judicial  contention,  and  philosophy, 
encompassing  and  acting  upon  the  poet. 

In  j£schylu8,  the  ideality  belongs  to  the  handling 
not  less  than  to  the  subjects :  the  passions  appealed 
to  are  the  masculine  and  violent,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Aphroditd  and  her  inspirations^ :  the  figures  are 
vast  and  majestic,  but  exhibited  only  in  half-light 
and  in  shadowy  outline :  the  speech  is  replete  with 
bold  metaphor  and  abrupt  transition, — ''  grandilo- 
quent even  to  a  fault"  (as  Quintilian  remarks),  and 
often  approaching  nearer  to  Oriental  vagueness  than 
to  Grecian  perspicuity.  In  Sophoklte,  there  is 
evidently  a  closer  approach  to  reality  and  common 
life:  the  range  of  emotions  is  more  varied,  the  figures 
are  more  distinctly  seen,  and  the  action  more  fully 
and  conspicuously  worked  out.  Not  only  we  have 
a  more  elaborate  dramatic  structure,  but  a  more 
expanded  dialogue,  and  a  comparative  simplicity  of 
speech  like  that  of  living  Greeks :  and  we  find  too  a 
certain  admixture  of  rhetorical  declamation,  amidst 
the  greatest  poetical  beauty  which  the  Grecian 
drama  ever  attained.  But  when  we  advance  to 
Euripidds,  this  rhetorical  element  becomes  still  more 
prominent  and  developed.  The  ultra-natural  sub- 
limity of  the  legendary  characters  disappears :  love 
and  compassion  are  invoked  to  a  degree  which 
^schylus  would  have  deemed  inconsistent  with  the 

'  See  Ariitophan.  RaxL  1046.  The  Antigone  (780  m^.)  and  the  Tm- 
chiniae  (498)  are  «ufficient  evidence  that  Sophokl^a  did  not  agree  with 
iBtchyluf  in  thia  renunciation  of  Aphrodite. 
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dignity  of  the  heroic  person :  moreover  there  are 
appeals  to  the  reason,  and  argumentative  contro* 
versies,  which  that  grandiloquent  poet  would  have 
despised  as  petty  and  forensic  cavils.  And — what 
was  worse  still,  judging  from  the  ^schylean  point 
of  view — there  was  a  certain  novelty  of  speculation, 
an  Intimation  of  doubt  on  reigning  opinions,  and 
an  air  of  scientific  refinement,  often  spoiling  the 
poetical  effect. 

Such  differences  between  these  three  great  poets 
are  doubtless  referable  to  the  working  of  Athenian 
politics  and  Athenian  philosophy  on  the  minds  of 
the  two  latter.  In  SophoklSs,  we  may  trace  the 
companion  of  Herodotus  ^ — in  Euripides,  the  hearer 
of  Anaxagoras,  Sokrat^s,  and  Prodikus^ ;  in  both, 
the  familiarity  with  that  wide-spread  popularity  of 
speech,  and  real,  serious  debate  of  politicians  and 
competitors  before  the  dikastery,  which  both  had 

^  The  oomponson  of  Herodot.  iii.  1 19  with  Soph.  Antig.  905  proves 
a  community  of  thought  which  seems  to  me  hardly  explicable  in  any 
other  way.  Which  of  the  two  obtained  the  thought  from  the  other^  we 
cannot  determine. 

The  reason  given^  by  a  woman  whose  father  and  mother  were  dead, 
for  preferring  a  brother  either  to  husband  or  child — that  she  might  find 
another  husband  and  have  another  child,  but  could  not  possibly  have 
another  brother — is  certainly  not  a  little  far-fetched. 

^  See  Valckenaer,  Diatribe  in  Eurip.  Frag.  c.  23.  Quintihan,  who 
had  before  him  many  more  tragedies  than  those  which  we  now  possess, 
remarks  how  much  more  useful  was  the  study  of  Enripid^,  than  that 
of  .£8chylus  or  Sophoklds,  to  a  young  man  preparing  himself  for  fo- 
rensic oratory : — 

<'  niud  quidem  nemo  non  firteatur,  iis  qui  se  ad  agendum  comparave- 
rint,  utiliorem  longe  Euripidem  fore.  Namque  is  et  vi  et  sermone  (quo 
ipsum  reprehendunt  quibus  gravitas  et  cothurnus  et  sonus  Sophoclis 
videtur  esse  sublimior)  magis  accedit  oratorio  generi :  et  sententiis  den- 
8U8,  et  rebus  ipsis ;  et  in  iis  quse  a  sapientibus  tradita  sunt,  psene  ipsis 
par ;  et  in  dicendo  et  respondendo  cuilibet  eorum,  qui  fherunt  in  foro 
diserti,  comparandus.  In  affectibus  vero  tum  omnibus  mirus,  tum  in 
iis  qui  miseratione  constant, facile  preedpuus."  (Quintil.  Inst.  Orat.  x.  1 .) 
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ever  before  their  eyes,  bat  which  the  genius  of 
Sophoklte  knew  how  to  keep  in  due  snbordination 
to  bis  grand  poetical  purpose, 
'rijr'*^*^       The  transformation  of  the  tragic  muse  from  Ms- 
fromexpcn-  chylus  to  Euripid^  is  the  more  desenriog  of  notice, 
imm^  00    as  it  shows  us  how  Attic  tragedy  served  as  the  na- 
UyJ^       t^T^  prelude  and  encouragement  to  the  rhetorical 
and  dialectical  age  which  was  approaching.     But 
the  democracy,  which  thus  insensibly  modified  the 
tragic  drama,  imparted  a  new  life  and  ampler  pro- 
portions to  the  comic ;  both  the  one  and  the  other 
being  stimulated  by  the  increasing  prosperity  and 
power  of  Athens  during  the  half  century  following 
480  B.C.     Not  only  was  the  affluence  of  strangers 
and  visitors  to  Athens  continually  augmenting,  but 
wealthy  men  were  easily  found  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense of  training  the  chorus  and  actors.    There  was 
no  manner  of  employing  wealth  which  seemed  so 
appropriate  to  Grecian  feeling,  or  tended  so  much 
to  procure  influence  and  popularity  to  its  possessors, 
as  that  of  contributing  to  enhance  the  magnificence 
of  the  national  and  religious  festivals  \     This  was 
the  general  sentiment  both  among  rich  and  among 
poor ;  nor  is  there  any  criticism  more  unfounded 
than  that  which  represents  such  an  obligation  as 
hard  and  oppressive  upon  rich  men.    Most  of  them 
spent  more  than  they  were  legally  compelled   to 
spend  in  this  way,  from  the  desire  of  exalting  their 
popularity.    The  only  real  sufferers  were,  the  peo- 

■  Aristophan.  Plutus,  1160:— 

nXovr^  yap  eorc  tovto  <rvisxf>op^aToi^, 
noicii'  aywvas  yv/xvucovs  koL  yuowtKoi^s. 

Compara  the  speech  of  Alkihiad^s,  Thuc.  vi.  16«  and  Theophrastus  ap. 

Cic.  de  Officiu,  ii.  16. 
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pie,  considered  as  interested  in  a  just  administra-  ^ 
tion  of  law ;  since  it  was  a  practice  which  enabled 
many  rich  men  to  acquire  importance  who  had  no 
personal  qualities  to  deserve  it, — and  which  pro- 
vided them  with  a  stock  of  factitious  merits  to  be 
pleaded  before  the  Dikastery,  as  a  set-off  against 
substantive  accusations. 
The  full  splendour  of  the  comic  Muse  was  con-  Q'?^ 

^  and  deve- 

siderably  later  than  that  of  the  tragic.  Even  down  lopmentof 
to  460  B.C.  (about  the  time  when  PeriklSs  and  aXm!^ 
EphialtSs  introduced  their  constitutional  reforms), 
there  was  not  a  single  comic  poet  of  eminence  at 
Athens  ;  nor  was  there  apparently  a  single  undis- 
puted Athenian  comedy  before  that  date,  which 
survived  to  the  times  of  the  Alexandrine  critics. 
Magnus,  KratSs,  and  Kratinus — probably  also  Chio- 
nidSs  and  Ekphantid^  ^ — all  belong  to  the  period 
beginning  about  (Olympiad  80  or)  460  b.c.  ;  that 
is,  the  generation  preceding  Aristophanes,  whose 
first  composition  dates  in  427  b.c  The  condition 
and  growth  of  Attic  comedy  before  this  period  seems 
to  have  been  unknown  even  to  Aristotle,  who  in- 
timates that  the  archon  did  not  begin  to  grant  a 
chorus  for  comedy,  or  to  number  it  among  the 
authoritative  solemnities  of  the  festival,  until  long 
after  the  practice  had  been  established  for  tragedy. 
Thus  the  comic  chorus  in  that  early  time  consisted 
of  volunteers,  without  any  chor6gus  publicly  as- 
signed to  bear  the  expense  of  teaching  them  or 
getting  up  the  piece — so  that  there  was  little  motive 

^  See  Meineke,  Hist.  Critic.  Comioor.  Grseoor.  vol.  i.  p.  26  seq, 
Giysar  and  Mr.  Clinton,  following  Suidas,  place  Chionidte  before  the 

Pernan  inyasion;  but  the  words  of  Aristotle  rather  countenance  the 

later  date  (Poetic,  c.  3). 
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for  authors  to  bestow  care  or  genius  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  song,  dance,  and  scurrilous  monody  or 
dialogue.  The  exuberant  revelry  of  the  phallic 
festival  and  procession — with  full  license  of  scoffing 
at  any  one  present,  which  the  god  Dionysus  was 
supposed  to  enjoy — and  with  the  most  plain-spoken 
grossness  as  well  in  language  as  in  ideas — formed 
the  primitive  germ,  which  under  Athenian  genius 
ripened  into  the  old  comedy  \   It  resembled  in  many 

'  See  reipecting  these  licentious  processions,  in  connexion  with  the 
lambns  and  Archilochus,  toI.  iv.  of  this  History,  eh.  zxix.  p.  106. 

Aristotle  (Poetic,  c.  4)  tells  us  that  these  phallic  processions,  with 
liberty  to  the  leaders  (ol  e^dpxovrts)  of  scoffing  at  every  one,  still  con- 
tinued in  many  cities  of  Greece  in  his  time :  see  Herod,  t.  83,  and  S^ 
mus  apud  Athenaeum,  xiv.  p.  622 ;  also  the  striking  description  of  the 
rural  Dionysia  in  the  Achameis  of  Aristophanes,  235,  255,  1115.  The 
scoffing  was  a  part  of  the  festival,  and  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to 
DionysttSr— ^y  roZp  Au^vaiois  iif>€ift€tfov  avrb  dp$v*  Koi  rb  cKtiftfia  fu(»s 
n  ih6K€i  TTfi  ioprrjs'  Koi  6  Btht  tafag  X^^^^h  0(XoycX«»ff  rts  &p  (Ludan, 
Piscator.  c.  25).  Compare  Aristophanes,  Rane,  367,  where  die  poet 
seems  to  imply  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  complain  of  bdng  ridiculed 
in  the  irarpiou  rcXcrais  Aioi^o-ov. 

The  Greek  word  for  comedy — jc«»/^dta,  t6  Ka>fu^€iy — at  least  in  its 
early  sense,  had  reference  to  a  bitter,  insulting,  criminative  ridicule : 
K«f«9>d<iv  Mil  Kote&s  Xcyfiv  (Xenophon,  Repub.  Ath.  ii.  23) — icaxi^yo- 
povvrdg  T€  Koi  K»fjt^owTas  dWrjXovs  kcu  al<rxpo\oyovvTag  (Plato  de 
Repub.  iii.  8.  p.  332).  A  remarkable  definition  of  Ktufi^ia  appears  in 
Bekker^s  Anecdota  Grgeca,  ii.  747,  10 — Ktaft^ia  itrriv  ti  iv  fUa-^  Xdov 
Karqyoploj  fjyovv  irjfioaltva'is — ''public  exposure  to  acorn,  before  the 
assembled  people :"  and  this  idea  of  it  as  a  penal  visitation  of  evil- 
doers is  preserved  in  Platonius  and  the  anonymous  writers  on  comedy, 
prefixed  to  Aristophanes.  The  definition  which  Aristotle  (Poetic,  c.  11) 
gives  of  it,  is  too  mild  for  the  primitive  comedy:  for  he  tells  us  himsetf 
that  Kratds,  immediately  preceding  Aristophanes,  was  the  first  author 
who  departed  from  the  taftfiiKrj  Idia :  this  "  iambic  vein  '*  was  originally 
the  common  character.  It  doubtless  inchided  evevy  variety  of  ridicule, 
from  innocent  mirth  to  scornful  contempt  and  odium;  but  the  predo- 
minant character  tended  decidedly  to  the  latter. 

Compare  Will.  Schneider,  Attiaches  Theater-Wesen,  Notes,  p.  22-35; 
Bemhardy,  Griechische  litteratur,  sect.  67,  p.  292. 

Flogel  (in  his  History  a£  Comic  literature),  speaking  of  the  nnaparing 
wit  of  Rabelais,  gives  a  notice  and  specimens  of  the  geneml  coaneness 
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respects  the  satyric  drama  of  the  tragedians,  but 
was  distinguished  from  it  by  dealing  not  merely 
with  the  ancient  mythical  stories  and  persons,  but 
chiefly  with  contemporary  men  and  subjects  of  com- 
mon life— dealing  with  them  often,  too,  under  their 
real  names,  and  with  ridicule  the  most  direct,  poi- 
gnant, and  scornful.  We  see  clearly  how  fair  a  field 
Athens  would  offer  for  this  species  of  composition, 
at  a  time  when  the  bitterness  of  political  contention 
ran  high — when  the  city  had  become  a  centre  for 
novelties  from  every  part  of  Greece— when  trage- 
dians, rhetors,  and  philosophers,  were  acquiring 
celebrity  and  incurring  odium — and  when  the  de- 
mocratical  constitution  laid  open  all  the  details  of 
political  and  judicial  business,  as  well  as  all  the  first 
men  of  the  state,  not  merely  to  universal  criticism, 
but  also  to  unmeasured  libel. 

Out  of  all  the  once  abundant  compositions  of  comicpoets 
Attic  comedy,  nothing  has  reached  us  except  eleven  gtophlndt' 
plays  of  Aristophan^.     That  poet  himself  singles  ^"^""^ 
out  Magn^,  Krat^s,  and  Kratinus,  among  prede- 
cessors whom  be  describes  as  numerous,  for  honour- 
able mention ;   as  having  been  frequently,  though 
not  uniformly,   successful.     Kratinus   appears   to 
have  been  not  only  the  most  copious,  but  also  the 
most  distinguished,  among  all  those  who  preceded 
Aristophanes ;  a  list  comprising  Hermippus,  Tele- 
kleid^s,  and  the  other  bitter  assailants  of  Perikl^s.* 
It  was  Kratinus  whafirst  extended  and  systematised 
the  licence  of  the  phallic  festival,  and  the  "'  careless 

of  style  which  marked  all  the  prodactions  of  that  author's  time — ^myste*> 
ries,  masks,  sermons,  &c.,  "the  habit  of  calliiig  aH  things  hythev 
simplest  and  most  direct  names,"  &c. 
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laughter  of  the  festive  crowd*/'  into  a  drama  of 
regular  structure,  with  actors  three  in  number, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  tragedy.  Standing  for- 
ward, against  particular  persons  exhibited  or  de- 
nounced by  their  names,  with  a  malignity  of  personal 
slander  not  inferior  to  the  lambist  Archilochus,  and 
with  an  abrupt  and  dithyrambic  style  somewhat 
resembling  iBschylus — Kratinus  made  an  epoch  in 
comedy  as  the  latter  had  made  in  tragedy ;  but  was 
surpassed  by  Aristophanes,  as  much  as  ^schylus 
had  been  surpassed  by  Sophoklds.  We  are  told 
that  his  compositions  were  not  only  more  rudely 
bitter  and  extensively  libellous  than  those  of  Ari- 
stophan^s^  but  also  destitute  of  that  richness  of 
illustration  and  felicity  of  expression  which  pervades 
all  the  wit  of  the  latter,  whether  good-natured  or 
malignant.  In  Kratinus,  too,  comedy  6rst  made 
herself  felt  as  a  substantive  agent  and  partisan  in 
the  political  warfare  of  Athens.  He  espoused  the 
cause  of  Kimon  against  Perikl^^;  eulogising  the 
former,  while  he  bitterly  derided  and  vituperated 
the  latter.  Hermippus,  Telekleidfis,  and  most  of 
the  contemporary  comic  writers  followed  the  same 

*  Xaip*,  &  fuy  dxp€uty€\w9  SfuKt  reus  inip^s, 
Tijs  ^fiertpaf  (ro<l>iag  Kpiri^s  Apurrt  ir6im»p,  &c. 
Kratini  Fragm.  Inoert.  51 ;  Meineke>  Fr.  Com.  Gneoor.  ii.  p.  193. 

'  Respecting  Kratinus,  see  Platonius  and  the  other  writers  on  the 
Attic  comedy,  prefixed  to  Aristophands  in  Bekker's  edition,  pp.  vi.  ix. 
xi.  xiii.  &c.;  also  Meineke,  Historia  Comic.  Gfrsc.  vol.  i.  p.  50  seq. 

0{f  yiip,  &<nr€p  *Apurro<f)d»rig,  hrirptx^w  r^v  x^*'^  ^^'^  <rK&muLfrt 

voui  (K/Mxriwf),  dXX'  dirXtf r,  «cal»  jcor^  t^v  frapoifiiap,  yvfivj  rj  jcr- 
f^akj  rlBtjai  ritf  fi\a<r<f>rjfiia9'KaThr&vdfuifyraif6pr«»v, 

'  See  Kratinus — ^'Ap^^oxoi—Frag.  1,  and  Plutarch,  Kimon,  10. 
'H  K»iufhla  fToXircvcrcu  iv  rotr  d/xifuuri  ical  <^iXo<ro^T,  ^  t»v  frcpi  rhv 
Kparivow  ical  *Apurro<fi6iniv  Kal  ECirdKw,  &c.  (Dionys.  Halikam.  Ars 
Rhetoric,  c.  11.) 
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political  line  in  assailing  that  great  man,  together 
with  those  personally  connected  with  him,  Aspasia 
and  Anaxagoras :  indeed  Hermippus  was  the  person 
who  indicted  Aspasia  for  impiety  before  the  Dikas- 
tery.  But  the  testimony  of  Aristophanes^  shows 
that  no  comic  writer,  of  the  time  of  Periklds,  equalled 
Kratinus  either  in  vehemence  of  libel  or  in  popu- 
larity. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  440  b.c,  a  law  was  passed  Exposure 
forbidding  comic  authors  to  ridicule  any  citizen  by  by  Mme°in 
name  in  their  compositions;    which   prohibition,  forbJddeiT 
however,  was  rescinded  after  two  3'ears ;  an  interval  !i'then"SJ. 
marked  by  the  rare  phsenomcnon  of  a  lenient  comedy  ^""^  . 
from  Kratinus^.    Such  enactment  denotes  a  struggle  the  miider 
in  the  Athenian  mind,  even  at  that  time,  against    **™*  ^' 
the  mischief  of  making  the  Dionysiac  festival  an 
occasion  for  unmeasured  libel  against  citizens  pub- 
licly named  and  probably  themselves  present.   And 
there  was  another  style  of  comedy  taken  up  by 
Kratds — distinct  from  the  Iambic  or  Archilochiaii 
vein  worked  by  Kratinus — in  which  comic  incident 
was  attached  to  fictitious  characters  and  woven  into 
a  story,  without  recourse  to  real  ipdividual  names 
or  direct  personality.    This  species  of  comedy  (ana- 
logous to  that  which  Epicharmus  had  before  exhi- 
bited at  Syracuse)  was  continued  by  Pherekratds  as 

'  Aristophan.  Equit.  525  seq. 

^  A  comedy  called  'Odvcro-ciff  (plur.  numb,  corresponding  to  the  title 
of  another  of  his  comedies — 'Apx^oxoi).  It  had  a  chorus,  as  one  of 
the  Fragments  shows  i  but  few  or  no  choric  songs — nor  any  Parabasis, 
or  address  by  the  chorus,  assuming  the  person  of  the  poet,  to  the  spec- 
tators. 

See  Bergk,  De  Reliquiis  Comced.  Antiq.  p.  142  seq. ;  Meineke,  Frag. 
Cratini,  vol.  ii.  p.  93.  'Obva-a-tls :  compare  also  the  first  volume  of  the 
same  work,  p.  43  :  also  Runkel,  Crstini  Fragm.  p.  38  (Lcips.  1827). 
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the  successor  of  Krat^s.  Though  for  a  long  time 
less  popular  and  successful  than  the  poignant  food 
served  up  by  Kratinus  and  others,  it  became  finally 
predominant  after  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  by  the  gradual  transition  of  what  is  called  the 
Old  Comedy  into  the  Middle  and  New  Comedy. 
Aruto.  But  it  is  in  Aristophanes  that  the  genius  of  the 

old  libellous  comedy  appears  in  its  culminating  per- 
fection. At  least  we  have  before  us  enough  of  his 
works  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  his  merits ;  though 
perhaps  Eupolis,  Ameipsias,  Phrynichus,  Plato 
(Comicus)  and  others,  who  contended  against  him 
at  the  festivals  with  alternate  victory  and  defeat, 
would  be  found  to  deserve  similar  praise,  if  we  pos- 
sessed their  compositions.  Never  probably  will  the 
full  and  unshackled  force  of  comedy  be  so  exhibited 
again.  Without  having  Aristophanes  actually  before 
us,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  imagine  the  un- 
measured and  unsparing  licence  of  attack  assumed 
by  the  old  comedy  upon  the  gods,  the  institutions, 
the  politicians,  philosophers,  poets,  private  citizens 
specially  named — and  even  the  women,  whose  life 
was  entirely  domestic — of  Athens.  With  this  uni- 
versal liberty  in  respect  of  subject,  there  is  com- 
bined a  poignancy  of  derision  and  satire,  a  fecun- 
dity of  imagination  and  variety  of  turns,  and  a 
richness  of  poetical  expression — such  as  cannot  be 
surpassed,  and  such  as  fully  explains  the  admiration 
expressed  for  him  by  the  philosopher  Plato,  who  in 
other  respects  must  have  regarded  him  with  unques- 
tionable disapprobation.  His  comedies  are  popular 
in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  addressed  to  the 
entire  body  of  male  citizens  on  a  day  consecrated 
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to  festivity,  and  providing  for  them  amusement  or 
derision  with  a  sort  of  drunken  abundance,  out  of 
all  persons  or  things  standing  in  any  way  prominent 
l)efore  the  public  eye.  The  earliest  comedy  of  Ari- 
stophanes was  exhibited  in  427  b.Cm  and  his  Muse 
continued  for  a  long  time  prolific,  since  two  of  the 
dramas  now  remaining  belong  to  an  epoch  eleven 
years  after  the  Thirty  and  the  renovation  of  the 
democracy — about  392  b.c.  After  that  renovation, 
however  (as  I  have  before  remarked),  the  unmea- 
sured sweep  and  libellous  personality  of  the  old 
comedy  was  gradually  discontinued :  the  comic 
Chorus  was  first  cut  down,  and  afterwards  sup- 
pressed, so  as  to  usher  in  what  is  commonly  termed 
the  Middle  Comedy,  without  any  Chorus  at  all.  The 
*  Plutus '  of  Aristophanes  indicates  some  approach  to 
this  new  phase ;  but  his  earlier  and  more  numerous 
comedies  (from  the  '  Achameis '  in  425  b.c  to  the 
'  Frogs '  in  405  b.c,  only  a  few  months  before  the 
fatal  battle  of  ^gospotami)  exhibit  the  continuous, 
unexhausted,  untempered,  flow  of  the  stream  first 
opened  by  Kratinus. 

Such  abundance  both  of  tragic  and  comic  poetry,  cmnedy  in 
each  of  first-rate  excellence,  formed  one  of  the  0Q^^th«. 
marked  features  of  Athenian  life,  and  became  a  n*"«n*«>^- 
powerful  instrument  in  popularising  new  combina- 
tions of  thought  with  variety  and  elegance  of  ex- 
pression. While  the  tragic  Muse  presented  the  still 
higher  advantage  of  inspiring  elevated  and  benevo- 
lent sympathies,  more  was  probably  lost  than  gained 
by  the  lessons  of  the  comic  Muse — not  only  bring- 
ing out  keenly  all  that  was  really  ludicrous  or  con- 
temptible in  the  phaenomenaof  the  day,  but  manufac- 

2o2 
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turing  Bcornful  laughter,  quite  as  often,  out  of  thai 
which  was  innocent  or  even  meritorious,  as  well  as 
out  of -boundless  private  slander.  The '  Knights '  and 
the  *  Wasps'  of  Aristophands,  however,  not  to  men* 
tion  other  plays,  are  a  standing  evidence  of  one  good 
point  in  the  Athenian  character ;  that  they  bore 
with  good-natured  indulgence  the  full  outpouring  of 
ridicule  and  even  of  calumny  interwovea  with  it, 
upon  those  democratical  institutions  to  which  they 
were  sincerely  attached .  The  democracy  was  strong 
enough  to  tolerate  unfriendly  tongues  either  in 
earnest  or  in  jest ;  the  reputations  of  men  who  stood 
conspicuously  forward  in  politics,  on  whatever  side, 
might  also  be  considered  as  a  fair  mark  for  attacks, 
inasmuch  as  that  measure  of  aggressive  criticism, 
which  is  tutelary  and  indispensable,  cannot  be  per- 
mitted, without  the  accompanying  evil,  compara* 
lively  much  smaller,  of  excess  and  injustice  ^ ;  though 
even  here  we  may  remark  that  excess  of  bitter  per- 
sonality is  among  the  most  conspicuous  sins  of 
Athenian  literature  generally.  But  the  warfare  of 
comedy,  in  the  persons  of  Aristophanes  and  other 
composers,  against  philosophy,  literature,  and  elo- 
quence— ^in  the  name  of  those  good  old  times  of 
ignorance,  ''  when  an  Athenian  seaman  knew  no- 

^  Aristophan^  boasts  that  he  was  the  first  comic  composer  who  se- 
lected great  and  powerful  men  for  his  objects  of  attack  :  his  predeces- 
sors (he  aflSrms)  had  meddled  only  with  small  vermin  and  rags  (eV  rh 
poKia  iTMoirrovTCLs  del,  Koi  roU  ^^cipo-ly  iroXc/iovyraf )  (Pac.  724-736 ; 
Vesp.  1030). 

But  this  cannot  be  true  in  point  of  fact,  since  we  know  that  no  man 
was  more  bitterly  assailed  by  the  comic  authors  of  his  day  than  Peri- 
kl&i.  It  ought  to  be  added,  that  though  Aristophanes  doubtless  at- 
tacked the  powerful  men,  he  did  not  leave  the  smaller  persons  unmo- 
lested. 
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thing  more  than  how  to  call  for  his  barley-cake, 
and  cry  Yo-ho*;"  and  the  retrograde  spirit  which 
induces  them  to  exhibit  moral  turpitude  as  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  the 
age — are  circumstances  going  far  to  prove  an  un- 
favourable and  degrading  influence  of  Comedy  on 
the  Athenian  mind. 

In  reference  to  individual  men,  and  to  Sokratds' 

*  Aristoph.  Ran.  1067  (also  Vesp.  1095).  ^schylus  reproaches  Eu- 
ripid^ — 

EIt  ov  XoXtoy  <Vin;^v<rai  jcoi  arc»fiv\iaw  Mba^af, 

*H  'f  eiccvwoTv  Td£  t€  iraKai<rrpas,  Koi  tAf  irvyiis  ivirp^'^^ 

*VSiv  /icipojciwy  aT<afivXKofi€Vt»9,  km  tovs  irapiSXovs  orcireKrey 

*Avrayop€V€iv  rois  tLpxcvatv.     Kairoi  t6t€  y',  ^vli^  ryA  '{«»y, 

OvK  ^iria-ravT   AXX  ^  fia(av  leaXccrai  k^\  pviriranal  flirciy. 

To  pvTTirairal  seems  to  have  been  the  peculiar  cry  or  chorus  of  the 
seamen  on  shipboard,  probably  when  some  joint  pull  or  effort  of  force 
was  required :  compare  Vespse,  909. 

'  See  about  the  effect  on  the  estimation  of  Sokrat^  Ranke,  Com- 
mentat.  de  Yit&  Aristophanis.  p.  cdxli. 

Compare  also  the  remarks  of  Cicero  (De  Repub.  iv.  11;  vol.  iy. 
p.  476,  ed.  Orell.)  upon  the  old  Athenian  comedy  and  its  unrestrained 
licence.  The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  at  Rome  condemned  to  death 
any  one  who  composed  and  published  libellous  verses  against  the  repu- 
tation of  another  citizen. 

Among  the  constant  butts  of  Aristophanes  and  the  other  comic  com- 
posers, was  the  dithyrambic  poet  Kinesias,  upon  whom  they  discharged 
their  wit  and  bitterness,  not  simply  as  an  indifferent  poet,  but  also  on 
the  ground  of  his  aUeged  impiety,  his  thin  and  feeble  bodily  frame,  and 
his  wretched  health.  We  see  the  effect  of  such  denunciations  in  a 
speech  of  the  orator  Lysias ;  composed  on  behalf  of  Phanias,  against 
whom  Kinesias  had  brought  an  indictment  or  GraphI  Paranom6n. 
Phanias  treats  these  abundant  lampoons  as  if  they  were  good  evidence 
against  the  character  of  Kinesias — Oav/jidC<»  d*  tl  firi  fiap€»%  ifitpm  ^i 
Kunfiaiae  corty  6  rots  v6fiois  porf36s,  h»  vfi€it  vdpT€t  iirlaTa(r$€  ao-f/Sc- 
trrarov  Airarrav  koi  wapopoft^arop  yvyoycvoi.  Olx  odr6s  iaruf  6 
Totavra  irtpl  $€ovt  t(afuipTiv»Vf  A  roig  fitp  SiXXoit  alaxpoy  tori  koI 
Xcyciv,TC0y  iCO>/i^dodida<ricdXo>vd*dicovcrc  naff  €Kair top  t»iavT6p; 
See  Lysias,  Fragm.  31,  ed.  Bekker;  Athenseus,  zii.  p.  551. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  estimates  more  lightly  than  I  do  the  effect  of  these 
abundant  libels  of  the  old  comedy  :  see  his  review  of  the  Attic  tragedy 
and  comedy  in  a  very  excellent  chapter  of  his  History  of  Greece, 
ch.  xviii.  vol.  iii.  p.  42. 
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especially,  the  AtheniaDS  seem  to  have  been  un- 
favourably biassed  by  the  misapplied  wit  and  genius 
of  Aristophanes  in  '  The  Clouds/  aided  by  other 
comedies  of  Eupolis  and  Ameipsias  and  Eupolis ; 
but  on  the  general  march  of  politics,  philosophy, 
or  letters,  these  composers  had  little  influence.  Nor 
were  they  ever  regarded  at  Athens  in  the  light  in 
which  they  are  presented  to  us  by  modern  criticism 
— as  men  of  exalted  morality,  stem  patriotism,  and 
genuine  discernment  of  the  true  interests  of  their 
country — as  animated  by  large  and  steady  views  of 
improving  their  fellow-citizens,  but  compelled,  in 
consequence  of  prejudice  or  opposition,  to  disguise 
a  far-sighted  political  philosophy  under  the  veil  of 
satire — as  good  judges  of  the  most  debateable  ques- 
tions, such  as  the  prudence  of  making  war  or  peace 
— and  excellent  authority  to  guide  us  in  appreciating 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  their  contemporaries,  in- 
somuch that  the  victims  of  their  lampoons  are 
habitually  set  down  as  worthless  men\   There  can- 


'  The  view  which  I  am  here  combating  is  very  general  among  the 
German  writers ;  in  proof  of  which  I  may  point  to  three  of  the  ablest 
recent  critics  on  the  old  comedy — Bergk,  Meineke,  and  Baidce — all 
most  naefiil  viTiters  for  the  understanding  of  Aristophanes. 

Respecting  Kratinus,  Bergk  observes—''  £rat  enim  Cratinus,|Nirirer 
atque  ceteri  priucipe»  antiqwB  comadue,  nir  egregie  maraius,  idemque 

antiqui  moris  tenax Cum  Cratinos  quasi  divwUus  viderei  ex  faae 

hbertate  mox  tanquam  ex  stirpe  aliquft  nimiam  licentiam  existere  el 
nasci,  statim  his  initiis  graviter  adversatus  est,  videturque  Cimonem 
tanquam  exemplum  boni  et  honesti  dris  proposuisse/'  &c. 

"  Nam  Cratinus  cum  esset  magno  ingenio  et  eximidmarumfframtate, 
legerrime  tulit  rem  publicam  prseceps  in  perniciem  mere :  omnemigitur 
operam  atque  omne  studium  eo  contulit,  ut  imagine  ipnus  wtm  ante 
oculos  pontd  omnes  et  res  divinm  et  humatuB  emendarentur^  konMumque 
aninU  ad  htmestatem  eoUndam  incendereniur.  Hoc  sibi  primus  et  pro- 
posuit  Cratinus,  et  propositum  strenue  persecutus  est.  Sed  si  ipsam 
Veritatem,  cv^us  imago  ocuUs  obversabatttr,  oculis  stttjecisset,  verendum 
erat  ne  ttedio  obrueret  eos  qui  spectareuif  nihilque  prorsus  eorum^  quae 
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not  be  a  greater  misconception  of  the  old  comedy 
than  to  regard  it  in  this  point  of  view  ;  yet  it  is 

summo  studio  penequebatur,  obtineret.  Quare  exiinii  quftdam  arte 
pulchram  effigiem  bilaremque  foimam  finxit,  ita  tamen  nt  ad  Teritateni 
aublimemque  ejai  ipeciem  refenret  omnia:  rie cum ludicm  miscet  teria» 
ut  et  vulgus  haberet  qut  delectaretur ;  et  qui  plus  ingenio  valerent,  ip- 
sam  veritatem,  qu»  ex  omnibus  fabukrum  partibus  perluceret,  mente 

et  cogitatione  eomprehenderent.'^ '*  Jam  vero  Cratinnm  in  fabulia 

componendis  id  tmice  speetavisse  quod  esset  verum,  ne  veteres  quidem 

latuit Aristophanes  autem  idem  et  secutus  semper  est  et  saepe  pro- 

fessns."  (Bergk,  de  Reliquiis  Coraced.  Antiq.  pp.  1, 10,  20,  233,  &c.) 
The  criticism  of  Ranke  (Commentatio  de  Yiti  Aristophanis,p.  ccxli* 
cccxiY,  cccxLii,  cccLXix,  cccLXXiii,  CDXXXiv,  &c.)  adopts  the 
same  strain  of  eulogy  as  to  the  lofty  and  virtuous  purposes  of  Aristo- 
phanes. Compare  also  the  eulogy  bestowed  by  Meineke  on  the  moni- 
torial value  of  the  old  comedy  (Historia  Comic.  Grace,  p.39,50, 165,  &c.), 
and  similar  praises  by  Westermann — Geschichte  der  Beredsamkeit  in 
Griechentand  und  Rom.  sect  36. 

In  one  of  the  arguments  prefixed  to  the  '  Pax '  of  Aristophanes,  the 
author  is  so  full  of  the  conception  of  these  poets  as  public  instructors 
or  advisers,  that  he  tells  us  absurdly  enough,  they  were  for  that  reason 
called  didao-jcaXoi — ovdcy  y&p  crv/i/SovXoy  ^Ui^itpov  63€P  avrovg  xai 
didatTKaXovs  &y6fiaCop'  ^i  irovra  rt  7rp6a'<f>opa  di^  bpa/idT»9 
alrovs  €hiha<rKO¥  (p.  244,  ed.  Bekk.). 

**  Enpolis,  atque  Cratinus,  Aristophanesque  poet«, 

Atque  alii,  quorum  Comeedia  prisca  viromm  est. 

Si  qnis  erat  dignus  describi,  quod  mains,  aut  fur. 

Ant  moechus  foret,  ant  sicarius,  ant  alioqui 

Famosus,  multft  cum  libertate  notabant.'* 
Tins  is  the  early  judgment  of  Hoiaee  (Serm.  i.  4,  1) :  his  later  opinion 
on  the  Feseemiina  Uceniia,  which  was  the  same  in  spirit  as  the  old 
Grecian  comedy,  is  much  more  judicious  (Epistol.  iL  1,  14i>) :  compare 
Art.  Poetic.  224.  To  assume  that  the  persons  derided  or  vilified  by 
these  eomic  authors  must  always  have  deserved  what  was  said  of  them, 
is  indeed  a  striking  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  maxim — **  Forttter  ca^ 
lumniare;  semper  aliquid  restaf  Without  doubt  their  indiscriminate 
libel  sometimes  wounded  a  suitable  subject ;  in  what  proportion  of  cases, 
we  have  no  means  of  determining :  but  the  perusal  of  Aristophanes  tends 
to  justify  the  epithets  which  Lucian  pats  into  the  month  of  Dudogus 
respecting  Aristophanes  and  Eupolis — ^not  to  favour  the  opinions  of  the 
andiors  whom  I  have  cited  above  (Lucian,  Jov.  Aecns.  vol.  ii.  p.  832). 
He  ealls  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes  tetwoifs  iwhpas  iwuc^propSfa'ai  rh 

When  we  notice  what  Aristophanes  himself  says  respecting  the  other 
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astonishing  how  many  subsequent  writers  (fromDio- 
dorus  and  Plutarch  down  to  the  present  day)  have 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  deduce  their  facts  of 
Grecian  history,  and  their  estimate  of  Grecian  men, 
events,  and  institutions — ^from  the  comedies  of 
Aristophanes.  Standing  pre-eminent  as  the  latter 
does  in  comic  genius^  his  point  of  view  is  only  so 
much  the  more  determined  by  the  ludicrous  asso- 
ciations suggested  to  his  fancy,  so  that  he  thus  de- 
parts the  more  widely  from  the  conditions  of  a 
faithful  witness  or  candid  critic.  He  presents  him- 
self to  provoke  the  laugh,  mirthful  or  spiteful,  of 

comic  poets,  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  we  shall  find  it  far 
from  countenancing  the  exalted  censorial  function  which  Bergk  and 
others  ascrihe  to  them  (see  the  Parabasis  in  the  Nubes,  530  seq.,  and 
in  the  Pax,  723).  It  seems  especially  preposterous  to  conceive  Kra- 
tinus  in  that  character ;  of  whom  what  we  chiefly  know  is  his  habit  of 
drunkenness,  and  the  downright,  unadorned,  vituperation  in  which  he 
indulged :  see  the  Fragments  and  story  of  his  last  play — Uvrbmi  (in 
Meineke,  vol.  ii.  p.  116;  also  Meineke,  vol.  i.  p.  48  seq,). 

Meineke  copies  (p.  46)  from  Suidas  a  statement  (v.  'Ettciov  dciXi^c- 
pos)  to  the  effect  that  Kratinus  was  ra^iapxos  ttjs  Oipriidos  0vX$ff. 
He  construes  this  as  a  real  fact :  but  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
it  is  only  a  joke  made  by  his  contemporary  comedians  upon  his  fond- 
ness for  wine ;  and  not  one  of  the  worst  among  the  many  such  jests 
which  seem  to  have  been  then  current.  Runkel  also,  another  editor 
of  the  Fragments  of  Kratinus  (Gratini  Fragment.,  Leips.  1827,  p.  2 — 
M.  M.  Runkel),  construes  this  Ta$iapxos  rijs  Olvritlios  (fivXtjs  as  if  it 
were  a  serious  function ;  though  he  tells  us  about  the  general  character 
of  Kratinus — "  De  Vitft  ip8&  et  moribus  paene  nihil  dicere  possumus : 
hoc  solum  constat,  Cratinum  poculis  et  puerontm  amori  valde  deditum 
fuisser 

Great  numbers  of  Aiistophanic  jests  have  been  transcribed  as  serious 
matter-of-fact,  and  have  found  their  way  into  Grecian  history.  Whoever 
follows  chapter  vii.  of  K.  F.  Hermann's  Ghiechische  Staats-Alterthumer. 
containing  the  Innere  Cfeschichte  of  the  Athenian  democracy^  will  see 
the  most  sweeping  assertions  made  against  the  democratioal  institu- 
tions, on  the  authority  of  passages  of  Aristophanes :  the  same  is  the 
case  with  several  of  the  other  most  learned  German  manuals  of  Grecian 
affairs. 
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the  festival  crowd — ^assembled  for  the  gratification 
of  these  emotions,  and  not  with  any  expectation  of 
serious  or  reasonable  impre8sions^  Nor  does  he  at 
all  conceal  how  much  he  is  mortified  by  failure ; 
like  the  professional  jester  or  **  laughter-maker  "  at 
the  banquets  of  rich  Athenian  citizens^ — the  parallel 
of  Aristophanes  as  to  purpose,  however  unworthy 
of  comparison  in  every  other  respect. 

This  rise  and  development  of  dramatic  poetry  in  Aversion  or 

r-^  i_        J       *.  •    J  J  •    i_     •       Solon  to  the 

Greece — so  abundant,  so  varied,  and  so  rich  in  dramawhen 
genius — belongs  to  the  fifth  century  b.c.  It  had  ""^'"** 
been  in  the  preceding  century  nothing  more  than 
an  unpretending  graft  upon  the  primitive  chorus, 
and  was  then  even  denounced  by  Solon  (or  in  the 
dictum  ascribed  to  Solon)  as  a  vicious  novelty, 
tending — by  its  simulation  of  a  false  character  and 
by  its  eflfusion  of  sentiments  not  genuine  or  sincere 
— to  corrupt  the  integrity  of  human  dealings^;  a 
charge  of  corruption,  not  unlike  that  which  Ari« 
stophante  worked  up  a  century  afterwards,  in  his 

^  Horat.  de  Art.  Poetic.  212-224. 

*'  IndoctuB  quid  enim  saperet,  liberque  laborum, 

RxiBticas  urbano  confusus^  tnrfna  bonesto? 

inecebris  erat  et  gratA  novitate  moranduB 
Spectator,  fimctasque  sacris,  et  potus,  et  exlex." 
'  See  tbe  Parabans  of  AristopbanSs  in  the  Nubes  (535  seq,)  and  in 
the  YespR  (1015-1045). 

Compare  also  the  description  of  Philippiu  the  ytkeanmoios  or  Jester 
in  the  Symposion  of  Xenophon ;  most  of  which  is  extremely  Aristo- 
phanic,  ii.  10,  14.  The  comic  point  of  yiew  is  assumed  throughout  that 
piece ;  and  Sokratte  is  introduced  on  one  occasion  as  apologising  for 
the  intrusion  of  a  serious  reflection  (rd  <nrovdaulXoy€tp,  viii.  41).  The 
same  is  the  case  throughout  much  of  die  Symposion  of  Plato ;  though 
the  scheme  and  purpose  of  this  latter  are  very  difficult  to  follow. 

*  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  29.  Compare  the  same  general  view,  set  forth 
in  Plato,  Legg.  iv.  p.  719  C.  See  the  previous  volumes  of  this  History, 
ch.  xxi.  vol.  ii.  p.  195;  ch.  xzix.  vol.  iv.  p.  113. 
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'  Clouds/  against  physics,  rhetoric  and  dialectics  in 
the  person  of  Sokratds.  But  the  properties  of  the 
graft  had  overpowered  and  subordinated  those  of  the 
original  stem  ;  so  that  dramatic  poetry  was  now  a 
distinct  form,  subject  to  laws  of  its  own,  and  shining 
with  splendour  equal»  if  not  superior,  to  the  elegiac^ 
cfaoric,  lyric,  and  epic  poetry  which  constitiUed  the 
previous  stock  of  the  Grecian  world. 
Drmmatic  Such  transformations  in  the  poetry— or,  to  speak 
compared  morc  justly,  iu  the  literature,  for  before  the  year 
fomer*  500  B.C.,  tJhc  two  exprcssions  were  equivalent— of 
^^f  Greece,  were  at  once  products,  marks,  and  auxi- 
liaries, in  the  expansion  of  the  national  mind.  Our 
minds  have  now  become  familiar  with  dramatic  com- 
binations, which  have  ceased  to  be  peculiar  to  any 
special  form  or  conditions  of  political  society.  But 
if  we  compare  the  fifth  century  b.c.  with  that  which 
preceded  it,  the  recently  born  drama  will  be  seen  to 
have  been  a  most  important  and  impressive  novelty: 
and  so  assuredly  it  would  have  been  regarded  by 
Solon^  the  largest  mind  of  his  own  age,  if  he  could 
have  risen  again  a  century  and  a  quarter  after  his 
death,  to  witness  the  Antigond  of  Sophoklds,  the 
Medea  of  Euripides,  or  the  Acharneis  of  Aristo- 
phanes. 

Its  novelty  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  high 
order  of  imagination  and  judgment  required  for 
the  construction  of  a  drama  at  once  regular  and 
effective.  This  indeed  is  no  small  addition  to  Gre* 
cian  poetical  celebrity  as  it  stood  in  the  days  of 
Solon,  Alkffius,  Sappho,  and  Stesichorus :  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  epical  structure  of  the 
Odyssey,  so  ancient  and  long  acquired  to  the  Hel* 
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lenic  world,  implies  a  reach  of  architectonic  talent 
quite  equal  to  that  exhibited  in  the  most  symme* 
trical  drama  of  Sophokl^s.  The  great  innovation 
of  the  dramatists  consisted  in  the  rhetorical,  the  dia^ 
lectical,  and  the  ethical  spirit  which  they  breathed 
into  their  poetry.  Of  all  this,  the  undeveloped  germ 
doubtless  existed  in  the  previous  epic,  lyric,  and 
gnomic  composition ;  but  the  drama  stood  distin- 
guished from  all  three  by  bringing  it  out  into  con- 
spicuous amplitude,  and  making  it  the  substantive 
means  of  effect.  Instead  of  recounting  exploits 
achieved  or  sufferings  undergone  by  the  heroes — 
instead  of  pouring  out  his  own  single-minded  im* 
pressions  in  reference  to  some  given  event  or  junc- 
ture— the  tragic  poet  produces  the  mythical  persons 
themselves  to  talk,  discuss,  accuse,  defend,  confute, 
lament,  threaten,  advise,  persuade,  or  appease— 
among  one  another,  but  before  the  audience.  In 
the  drama  (a  singular  misnomer)  nothing  is  actually 
done :  all  is  talk,  assuming  what  is  done,  as  passing, 
or  as  having  passed,  elsewhere.  The  dramatic  poet, 
speaking  continually,  but  at  each  moment  through 
a  different  character,  carries  on  the  purpose  of  each 
of  his  characters  by  words  calculated  to  influence 
the  other  characters  and  appropriate  to  each  suc^^ 
cessive  juncture.  Here  are  rhetorical  exigencies 
from  beginning  to  end^ ;  while  since  the  whole  in- 
terest of  the  piece  turns  upon  some  contention  or 
struggle  carried  on  by  speech — since  debate,  con- 
sultation, and  retort,  never  cease — since  every  cha* 

'  Retpediag  the  rhetorical  cast  of  tragedy^  tee  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  57. 
P.602D. 
Plato  diaappvoyea  of  tragecty  on  the  tame  groaada  aa  of  rhetoric. 
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racter,  good  or  evil,  temperate  or  violent,  mu&t  be 
supplied  with  suitable  language  to  defend  his  pro- 
ceedings, to  attack  or  repel  opponents,  and  gene- 
rally to  make  good  the  relative  importance  assigned 
to  him — here  again  dialectical  skill  in  no  small 
degree  is  indispensable. 
«m**^'*n°'       Lastly,  the  strength  and  variety  of  ethical  senti- 
terestand    mcut  infuscd  into  the  Grecian  tragedy,  is  among 
fused  into    the  most  remarkable  characteristics  which  distin- 
rama.    g^jjgj^  jj.  ^j.^^  j(jg  auterior  forms  of  poetry.     "To 

do  or  suffer  terrible  things  '* — ^is  pronounced  by 
Aristotle  to  be  its  proper  subject-matter ;  and  the 
internal  mind  and  motives  of  the  doer  or  suf- 
ferer, on  which  the  ethical  interest  fastens,  are  laid 
open  by  the  Greek  tragedians  with  an  impressive 
minuteness  which  neither  the  epic  nor  the  lyric 
could  possibly  parallel.  Moreover  the  appropriate 
subject-matter  of  tragedy  is  pregnant  not  only  with 
ethical  sympathy,  but  also  with  ethical  debate  and 
speculation.  Characters  of  mixed  good  and  evil — 
distinct  rules  of  duty,  one  conflicting  with  the  other 
— ^wrong  done,  and  justified  to  the  conscience  of  the 
doer,  if  not  to  that  of  the  spectator,  by  previous 
wrong  suffered, — all  these  are  the  favourite  themes 
of  iEschylus  and  his  two  great  successors.  Kly- 
taemnestra  kills  her  husband  Agamemndn  on  his 
return  from  Troy :  her  defence  is,  that  he  had  de- 
served this  treatment  at  her  hands  for  having  sacri- 
ficed his  own  and  her  daughter,  Iphigeneia.  Her 
son  OrestSs  kills  her,  under  a  full  conviction  of  the 
duty  of  avenging  his  father,  and  even  under  the 
sanction  of  Apollo.  The  retributive  Eumenides 
pursue  him  for  the  deed,  and  ^sjchylus  brings  all 
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the  parties  before  the  court  of  Areopagus  with 
AtbdnS  as  president ;  where  the  case,  being  fairly 
argued,  with  the  Eumenides  as  accusers  and  Apollo 
as  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  ends  by  an  equality 
of  votes  in  the  court :  upon  which  AthdnS  gives 
her  casting-vote  to  absolve  Orestes.  Again — ^let 
any  man  note  the  conflicting  obligations  which 
Sophokl6s  so  forcibly  brings  out  in  his  beautiful 
drama  of  the  AntigonS.  Kreon  directs  that  the 
body  of  PolyneikSs,  as  a  traitor  and  recent  invader 
of  the  country,  shall  remain  unburied :  Antigond, 
sister  of  Polyneik^s,  denounces  such  interdict  as 
impious,  and  violates  it,  under  an  overruling  per- 
suasion of  fraternal  duty.  Kreon  having  ordered 
her  to  be  buried  alive,  his  youthful  son  Haemon, 
her  betrothed  lover,  is  plunged  into  a  heart-rending 
conflict  between  abhorrence  of  such  cruelty  on  the 
one  side,  and  submission  to  his  father  on  the  other. 
SophoklSs  sets  forth  both  these  contending  rules  of 
duty  in  an  elaborate  scene  of  dialogue  between  the 
father  and  the  son.  Here  are  two  rules  both  sacred 
and  respectable,  but  the  one  of  which  cannot  be 
observed  without  violating  the  other.  Since  a  choice 
must  be  made,  which  of  the  two  ought  a  good  man 
to  obey  ?  This  is  a  point  which  the  great  poet  is 
well-pleased  to  leave  undetermined.  But  if  there 
be  any  among  the  audience  in  whom  the  least  im- 
pulse of  intellectual  speculation  is  alive,  he  will  by 
no  means  leave  it  so,  without  some  mental  eflfort 
to  solve  the  problem,  and  to  discover  some  grand 
and  comprehensive  principle  from  whence  all  the 
moral  rules  emanate — a  principle  such  as  may 
instruct  his  conscience  in  those  cases  generally. 
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of  not  unfrequent  occurrence,  wherein  two  obit* 
gations  conflict  with  each  other.     The  tragedian 
not  only  appeals  more  powerfully  to  the  ethical 
aentiment  than  poetry  had  ever  done  before,  but 
also,  by  raising  these  grave  and  touching  questions, 
addresses  a  stimulus  and  challenge  to  the  intellect^ 
spurring  it  on  to  ethical  speculation. 
Thedrmma       Patting  all  thcsc  poiots  together,  we  see  how 
su^  of  *   much  wider  was  the  intellectual  range  of  tragedy, 
t^rhetoric,  ^^^  ^^^  Considerable  is  the  mental  progress  which 
aiid*caiuia   *'  hetokens,  as  compared  with  the  lyric  and  gnomic 
phuosophy.  poctry,  or  with  the  Seven  Wise  Men  and  their  au- 
thoritative aphorisms — which  formed  the  glory,  and 
marked  the  limit,  of  the  preceding  century.     In 
place  of  unexpanded  results,  or  the  mere^commu- 
nication  of  single*minded  sentiment,  we  have  even 
in  iBschylus,  the  earliest  of  the  great  tragedians, 
a  large  latitude  of  dissent  and  debate — a  shifting 
point  of  view — a  case  better  or  worse,  made  out 
for  distinct  and  contending  parties — and  a  divina- 
tion of  the  future  advent  of  sovereign  and  instructed 
reason.     It  was  through  the  intermediate  stage  of 
tragedy  that  Grecian  literature  passed   into  the 
Rhetoric,  Dialectics,  and  Ethical  speculation,  which 
marked  the  fifth  century  b.c. 
Practical         Other  simultaneous  causes,  arising  directly  out 
DMMsit^  of  of  the  business  of  real  life,  contributed  to  the  gene- 
I^^p?idi.  ration  of  these  same  capacities  and  studies.    The 
menu.        gfjjj  ccntury,  B.c.  is  the  first  century  of  democracy, 
at  Athens,  in  Sicily,  and  elsewhere :  moreover,  at 
that  period,  beginning  from  the  Ionic  revolt  and  the 
Persian  invasions  of  Greece,  the  political  relations 
between  one  Grecian  city  and  another  became  more 
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complicatedi  as  well  as  more  continuotis ;  requiring 
a  greater  measure  of  talent  in  the  public  men  who 
managed  them.  Without  some  power  of  persuading 
or  confuting — of  defending  himself  against  accusa- 
tion, or  in  case  of  need,  accusing  others — no  man 
could  possibly  hold  an  ascendent  position.  He  had 
probably  not  less  need  of  this  talent  for  private, 
informal,  conversations  to  satisfy  his  own  political 
partisans,  than  for  addressing  the  public  assembly 
formally  convoked.  Even  as  commanding  an  army 
or  a  fleet,  without  any  laws  of  war  or  habits  of  pro- 
fessional discipline,  his  power  of  keeping  up  the 
good  humour,  confidence  and  prompt  obedience 
of  his  men,  depended  not  a  little  on  his  com- 
mand of  speech  ^  Nor  was  it  only  to  the  leaders 
in  political  life  that  such  an  accomplishment  was 
indispensable.  In  all  the  democracies — and  proba- 
bly in  several  governments  which  were  not  demo* 
cracies  but  oligarchies  of  an  open  character — ^the 
courts  of  justice  were  more  or  less  numerous,  and 
the  procedure  oral  and  public :  in  Athens  especially, 
the  Dikasteries  (whose  constitution  has  been  ex- 
plained in  a  former  chapter)  were  both  very  nume- 
rous, and  paid  for  attendance.  Every  citizen  had 
to  go  before  them  in  person,  without  being  able  to 
send  a  paid  advocate  in  his  place,  if  he  either  re- 
quired redress  for  wrong  offered  to  himself,  or  was 
accused  of  wrong  by  another'.  There  was  no  man 
therefore  who  might  not  be  cast  or  condemned,  or 

'  See  the  disconne  of  Sokratds^  insiftiiig  upon  this  pomt,  as  part  of 
the  duties  of  a  oommander  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  3.  11). 

*  This  necessity  of  some  rhetorical  accomplishments  is  enf<Meed  not 
less  emphatically  hy  Aristotle  (Rhetoric,  i.  1.  3)  than  hy  Kalliklte  in 
the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  c.  91»  p.  486  B. 
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fail  in  his  own  suit,  even  with  right  on  his  side — 
unless  he  possessed  some  powers  of  speech  to  un- 
fold bis  case  to  the  Dikasts,  as  well  as  to  confute 
the  falsehoods,  and  disentangle  the  sophistry,  of  an 
opponent.  Moreover — to  any  man  of  known  family 
and  station,  it  would  be  a  humiliation  hardly  less 
painful  than  the  loss  of  the  cause,  when  standing  be- 
fore the  Dikastery  with  friends  and  enemies  around 
him,  to  find  himself  unable  to  carry  on  the  thread  of 
a  discourse  without  halting  or  confusion.  To  meet 
such  liabilities,  from  which  no  citizen,  rich  or  poor, 
was  exempt,  a  certain  training  in  speech  became 
not  less  essential  than  a  certain  training  in  arms. 
Without  the  latter,  he  could  not  do  his  duty  as  an 
hoplite  in  the  ranks  for  the  defence  of  his  country  ; 
without  the  former,  he  could  not  escape  danger  to 
his  fortune  or  honour,  and  humiliation  in  the  eyes 
of  his  friends,  if  called  before  a  Dikastery ;  nor  could 
he  lend  assistance  to  any  of  those  friends  who  might 
be  placed  under  the  like  necessity. 

Here  then  were  ample  motives,  arising  out  of 
practical  prudence  not  less  than  from  the  stimulus 
of  ambition,  to  cultivate  the  power  of  both  continu- 
ous harangue,  and  of  concise  argumentation,  or  in- 
terrogation and  reply  ^ :  motives  for  all,  to  acquire  a 

^  See  the  deiicriptioh  which  Cicero  gives  of  his  own  laborious  ora- 
torical training : — 

''Ego  hoc  tempore  omni,  noctes  et  dies,  in  omnium  doctrinarum 
meditatione  versabar.  Eram  cum  Stoico  Diodoto,  qui  cum  habitavisset 
apud  me  mecumque  vixisset,  nuper  est  domi  mete  mortuus.  A  quo 
quum  in  aliis  rebus,  turn  studiosissime  in  dialectic^  versabar ;  qua 
quasi  contracta  et  astricta  eloquentia  putanda  est ;  sine  qu&  etiam  tu. 
Brute,  judicavisti,  te  illam  justam  eloquentiam,  quam  dialecticam  dila* 
tatam  esse  putant,  consequi  non  posse.  Huic  ego  doctori,  et  ejus  artibus 
variis  et  multis,  ita  eram  tamen  deditus,  ut  ah  exercitationibus  oratoriis 
nullus  dies  vacaret."  (Cicero,  Brutus,  90,  309.) 
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certain  moderate  aptitude  in  the  use  of  these  wea-* 
pons — for  the  ambitious  few,  to  devote  much  labour 
and  to  shine  as  accomplished  orators. 

Such  political  and  social  motives,  it  is  to  be  re-  Rhetoric 
membered,  though  acting  very  forcibly  at  Athens,  recdM*' 
were  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Athens,  but  prevailed 
more  or  less  throughoutalarge  portion  of  the  Grecian 
cities,  especially  in  Sicily,  when  all  the  governments 
became  popularised  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Ge- 
lonian  dynasty.  And  it  was  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  that 
the  first  individuals  arose,  who  acquired  permanent 
name  both  in  Rhetoric  and  Dialectics :  EmpedoklSs 
of  Agrigentum  in  the  former — Zeno  of  Elea  (in 
Italy)  in  the  latter^ 

Both  these  distinguished  men  bore  a  conspicuous  Empedokida 
part  in  politics,  and  both  on  the  popular  side ;  Em-  tum—fi^"' 
pedokl^s  against  an  oligarchy ,  Zeno  against  a  despot.  "h"ori^i^* 
But  both  also  were  yet  more  distinguished  as  phi-  movement, 
losophers ;  and  the  dialectical  impulse  in  Zeno,  if 
not  the  rhetorical  impulse  in  Empedoklfis,  came 
more  from  his  philosophy  than  from  his  politics. 
Empedokl6s  (about  470-440  b.c.)  appears  to  have 
held  intercourse  at  least,  if  not  partial  communion 
of  doctrine,  with  the  dispersed  philosophers  of  the 
Pythagorean  league ;    the   violent    subversion    of 
which,  at  Kroton  and  elsewhere,  I  have  related  in 
a  previous  chapter*.     He  constructed  a  system  of 
physics    and    cosmogony,    distinguished   for  first 
broaching  the  doctrine  of  the  Four  elements,  and 
set  forth  in  a  poem  composed  by  himself:  besides 
which  he  seems  to  have  had  much  of  the  mystical 

*  Arifltotel.  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  57. 
'  See  my  preceding  vol.  iv.  ch.  zxxvii. 
VOL.  VIII.  2  H 
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tone  and  miraculous  pretensions  of  Pythagoras; 
professing  not  only  to  cure  pestilence  and  other  dis- 
tempers, but  to  teach  how  old  age  might  be  averted 
and  the  dead  raised  from  Hades — to  prophesy — and 
to  raise  and  calm  the  winds  at  his  pleasure.  Gorgias 
his  pupil  deposed  that  he  had  been  present  at  the  ma- 
gical ceremonies  of  Empedokles^  The  impressive 
character  of  his  poem  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
admiration  of  Lucretius^i  and  the  rhetoric  ascribed 
to  him  may  have  consisted  mainly  in  oral  teaching 
or  exposition  of  the  same  doctrines.  Tisias  and 
Korax  of  Syracuse,  who  are  also  mentioned  as  the 
first  teachers  of  rhetoric— and  the  first  who  made 
known  any  precepts  about  the  rhetorical  practice — 
were  his  contemporaries ;  while  the  celebrated 
Gorgias  was  his  pupil. 
Efea— Lt  ^^^  dialectical  movement  emanated  at  the  same 
Dame  in  the  timc  fpom  the  Elcatic  school  of  philosophers — Zeno, 

dialectical  i         r^         .  mir  ,.  /» 

movement,  aud  his  coutemporary  the  Samian  Melissus  (460- 
440) — if  not  from  their  common  teacher  Parmeni- 
d6s.  Melissus  also,  as  well  as  Zeno  and  Empedo-* 
klSs,  was  a  distinguished  citizen  as  well  as  a  philo- 
sopher ;  having  been  in  command  of  the  Samian 
fleet  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  from  Athens,  and 
having  in  that  capacity  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Athenians. 

All  the  philosophers  of  the  fifth  century  b.c,  prior 
to  SokratSs,  inheriting  from  their  earliest  poetical 


^  Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  58,  59,  who  gives  a  remarkaUe  extract  from 
the  poem  of  Empedoklls,  attesting  these  hurge  pretensions. 

See  Brandis,  Handbuch  der  Gr.  Rom.  Philos.  part  i.  sect.  47,  48, 
p.  192;  Sturz.  ad  Empedoclis  Frag.  p.  36. 

'  De  Rerum  Naturft,  i.  719. 
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predecessors  the  vast  and  unmeasured  problems  Eieatic 
which  had  once  been  solved  by  the  supposition  of  iwIT" 
divine  or  superhuman  agents,   contemplated  the  ^^^^ 
world,  physical  and  moral,  all  in  a  mass,  and  ap- 
plied their  minds  to  find  some  hypothesis  which 
would  give  them  an  explanation  of  this  totality  \  or 
at  least  appease  cariosity  by  something  which  looked 
like  an  explanation.     What  were  the  elements  out 
of  which  sensible  things  were  made  ?     What  was 
the  initial  cause  or  principle  of  those  changes  which 
appeared  to  our  senses  ?    What  was  change  ? — was 
it  generation  or  something  integrally  new  and  de- 
struction of  something  pre-existent — or  was  it  a 
decomposition  and  recombination  of  elements  still 
continuing  ?    The  theories  of  the  various  Ionic  phi- 
losophers and  of  Empedoklds  after  them,  admitting 
one,  two,  or  four  elementary  substances,  with  Friend- 
ship and  Enmity  to  serve  as  causes  of  motion  or 
change — the  Homoeomeries  of  Anaxagoras,   with 
Nous  or  Intelligence  as  the  stirring  and  regularizing 
agent — the  atoms  and  void  of  Leukippus  and  De- 
mokritus — all  these  were  different  hypotheses  an- 
swering to  a  similar  vein  of  thoj^ght.     All  of  them, 
though  assuming  that  the  sensible  appearances  of 

^  Some  striking  lines  of  Empedoklls  are  preserved  by  Sextos  Empi- 
ricus,  ady.  Mathemat.  vii.  115;  to  the  effect  that  every  individual  man 
gets  through  his  short  life,  with  no  more  knowledge  than  is  comprised 
in  his  own  slender  fraction  of  observation  and  experience :  he  struggles 
in  vain  to  find  out  and  explain  the  totality — ^but  neither  eye,  nor  ear, 
nor  reason  can  assist  him : — 

Havpov  bt  (wjs  afilov  fupos  a6pti<ravrts, 

*QKVftopoi,  KCttrvoio  tiicriv  dpB^vrtSt  cbrcirrav 

Avt6  ftovov  iru<rB€VT€S,  oro*  irpociKvpatv  €KaaTos, 

ndvToa  f\avy6fUPoi.     Ti  dc  oSkop  iirtvxfrai  €vp*iv 

Aih»s'  ovr  inibtpitra  ra^  dvdpdaiv,  oifT  tiraKovirra, 

OijTt  v6<o  irtpikrjnTd. 

2h2 
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things  were  delusive  and  perplexing,  nevertheless 
were  borrowed  more  or  less  directly  from  some  of 
these  appearances,  which  were  employed  to  explain 
and  illustrate  the  whole  theory,  and  served  to  ren- 
der it  plausible  when  stated  as  well  as  to  defend  it 
against  attack.  But  the  philosophers  of  the  Eleatic 
school — first  Xenophanfes,  and  after  him  Parmeni- 
des — took  a  distinct  path  of  their  own.  To  find  that 
whiph  was  real,  and  which  lay  as  it  were  concealed 
behind  or  under  the  delusive  phaenomena  of  sense, 
they  had  recourse  only  to  mental  abstractions. 
They  supposed  a  Substance  or  Something  not  per- 
ceivable by  sense,  but  only  cogitable  or  conceivable 
by  reason ;  a  One  and  All,  continuous  and  finite, 
which  was  not  only  real  and  self-existent,  but  was  the 
only  reality — eternal,  immoveable  and  unchange- 
able, and  the  only  matter  knowable.  The  phaeno- 
mena of  sense,  which  began  and  ended  one  after  the 
other  (they  thought),  were  essentially  delusive,  un- 
certain, contradictory  among  themselves,  and  open 
to  endless  diversity  of  opinion*.  Upon  these,  never- 
theless, they  announced  an  opinion ;  adopting  two 
elements — heat  and  cold — or  light  and  darkness. 
zenoand  Parmeuidfis  set  forth  this  doctrine  of  the  One 
—their  and  All  in  a  poem,  of  which  but  a  few  fragments 
attacks*  now  remain,  so  that  we  understand  very  imper- 
opponems  fectly  the  positive  arguments  employed  to  recom- 
nLfis""*"     niend  it.    The  matter  of  truth  and  knowledge,  such 

1  See  PanDenidis  Fragmeiita,  ed.  Karsten,  v.  30,  55,  60;  also  the 
Dissertadon  annexed  by  Karsten,  sect.  3,  4.  p.  148  seq, ;  sect.  19. 
p.  221  seq. 

Compare  also  Mullach's  edition  of  the  same  Fragments,  annexed  to 
his  edition  of  the  Aristotelian  treatise,  De  Melisso,  Xenophane,  et 
Gorgia,  p.  144. 
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as  be  alone  admitted,  was  altogether  riemoved  from 
the  senses  and  divested  of  sensible  properties,  so  as 
to  be  conceived  only  as  an  Ens  Rationis,  and  de- 
scribed and  discussed  only  in  the  most  general 
words  of  the  language.  The  exposition  given  by 
Parmenidds  in  bis  poem\  though  complimented  by 
Plato,  was  vehemently  controverted  by  others,  who 
deduced  from  it  many  contradictions  and  absur- 
dities. As  a  part  of  his  reply, — and  doubtless  the 
strongest  part, — Parmenidfis  retorted  upon  his  ad- 
versaries ;  an  example  followed  by  his  pupil  Zeno 
with  still  greater  acuteness  and  success.  Those 
who  controverted  his  ontological  theory — that  the 
real,  ultra-phaenomenal,  substance,  was  One, — af- 
firmed it  to  be  not  One,  but  Many  ;  divisible,  move- 
able, changeable,  &c.  Zeno  attacked  this  latter 
theory,  and  proved  that  it  led  to  contradictions  and 
absurdities  still  greater  than  those  involved  in  the 
proposition  of  Parmenidfis**  He  impugned  the  testi- 
mony of  sense,  affirming  that  it  furnished  premises 
for  conclusions  which  contradicted  each  other,  and 
that  it  was  unworthy  of  trust^.     Parmenidfis*  had 

'  Plato,  ParmcnidSs,  p.  128  6.  <rv  ytiv  (Parmenid^s)  yitp  iv  roU 
irot^ftaaiw  tw  <f>jfs  tivai  t6  ircuf,  Koi  tovt<»v  T€Kfirfpia  9rcip«xcir  K<iK&s  re 
KM  fd,  &c. 

'  See  the  remarkable  passage  in  the  Parmenidds  of  Plato,  p.  128  B, 
CD. 

*E«rri  di  t6  yt  oXf/^cs  jSo^^cca  tls  ravra  ra  ypdfifjutra  r^  HapfA^vidov 
Xffy^  irp6g  Tovf  iitix^tpovvrai  avr6v  jca>/i^df ly,  o}(  ci  cv  cVri,  froXXa  Koi 
ytXoia  (TVfjL^aivfi  nda-x^iv  r^  \6ytjf  jcal  ivdvna  avr^,  'AvrtXcy«i  hri  oZv 
rotrro  r6  ypafifui  irp6s  roiis  ra  froXX^  XcyovraSf  jcal  avranodiSwa-i 
ravra  Ka\  irXtia,  rovro  fiov\6fi€vov  di^XoCv,  C9S  tfri  ycXocdrepa 
frdaxoi  Av  avrav  i}  vn66t(ris — ^  ct  iroWa  iariv — J)  ^  row  tw 
tlvatf  ci  rig  iKavStg  ciref  lOi. 

'  Plato,  Pheedrus,  c.  44.  p.  261  D.  See  the  citations  in  Brandis, 
Gesch.  der  Gr.  Rom.  Philosophie,  part  i,  p.  417  seq, 

*  Pannenid.  Fragm.  ▼.  101,  ed.  Mullach. 
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Zeno  at 
Athens — 
his  conver- 
sation both 
with  Pe- 
ri kids  and 
with  So- 
krates. 


denied  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as  real  change 
either  of  place  or  colour :  Zeno.nnaintained  change 
of  place,  or  motion,  to  be  impossible  and  self-contra- 
dictory ;  propounding  many  logical  difficulties,  de- 
rived from  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  against 
some  of  the  most  obvious  affirmations  respecting 
sensible  phsenomena.  Melissus  appears  to  have 
argued  in  a  vein  similar  to  that  of  Zeno,  though 
with  much  less  acuteness  ;  demonstrating  indirectly 
the  doctrine  of  Parmenid^s  by  deducing  impossible 
inferences  from  the  contrary  hypothesis  ^ 

Zeno  published  a  treatise  to  maintain  the  thesis 
above  described,  which  he  also  upheld  by  personal 
conversations  and  discussions,  in  a  manner  doubt- 
less far  more  efficacious  than  his  writing ;  the  oral 
teaching  of  these  early  philosophers  being  their 
really  impressive  manifestation.  His  subtle  dialectic 
arguments  were  not  only  sufficient  to  occupy  all  the 
philosophers  of  antiquity,  in  confuting  them  more 
or  less  successfully,  but  have  even  descended  to 
modern  times  as  a  fire  not  yet  extinguished*.  The 
great  eflfect  produced  among  the  speculative  minds 
of  Greece  by  his  writing  and  conversation,  is  attested 
both  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  He  visited  Athens, 
gave  instruction  to  some  eminent  Athenians,  for 


^  See  the  Fragments  of  Melissus  collected  by  Mullach,  in  his  publi- 
eation  cited  in  a  previous  note,  p.  81  seq, 

'  The  reader  will  see  this  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  article,  Zeno  of  Elea. 

Simplicius  (in  his  commentary  on  Aristot.  Physic,  p.  255)  says  that 
Zeno  first  composed  written  dialogues — which  cannot  be  believed  with- 
out more  certain  evidence.  He  also  particularizes  a  puzzling  question 
addressed  by  Zeno  to  Protagoras.  See  Brandis,  Qesch.  der  Griech. 
Rom.  Philos.  i.  p.  409. — Zeno  iBtop  fitv  ovdiv  i^B^ro  (sc.  frr/>i  r&¥ 
ircivrtty*),  tivjfr6pri<r€  dc  vtpi  rovr«»y  cirlirXrior.  Plutarch,  ap.  Eusebium, 
Prsepar.  Evangel,  i.  23  D. 
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high  pay — and  is  said  to  have  conversed  both  with 
Periklds  and  with  Sokratds»  at  a  time  when  the  latter 
was  very  young ;  probably  between  450-440  B.C.* 

His  appearance  constitutes  a  remarkable  sera  in  Early  ma- 
Grecian  philosophy,  because  he  first  brought  out  "nd'powwl 
the  extraordinary  aggressive  or  negative  force  of  J^\jf "^^^^^ 
the  dialectic  method.    In  this  discussion  respecting  negative 
the  One  and  the  Many,  positive  grounds  on  either  Grecian 
side  were  alike  scanty :  each  party  had  to  set  forth  p  *  *^p  y- 
the  contradictions  deducible  from  the  opposite  hy- 
pothesis, and  Zeno  professed  (o  show  that  those  of 
his  opponents  were  the  more  flagrant.     We  thus 
see  that  along  with  the  methodised  question  and 
answer,  or  dialectic  method,  employed  from  hence- 
forward more  and  more  in  philosophical  inquiries — 

■  Compare  Plutarch,  Perikl^,  c.  3;  Plato,  Parmenid^s,  p.  126, 127; 
Plato,  Alkibiad.  i.  ch.  14.  p.  119  A. 

That  SokratSs  had  in  his  youth  conversed  with  ParmenidSs,  when 
the  latter  was  an  old  man,  is  stated  by  Plato  more  than  once,  over  and 
above  his  dialogue  called  ParmenidSs,  which  professes  to  give  a  conver- 
sation between  the  two,  as  well  as  with  Zeno.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Fynea 
Chnton,  Brandis  and  Karsten — in  thinking  that  this  is  better  evidence, 
about  the  date  of  Parmenid^  than  any  of  the  vague  indications  which 
appear  to  contradict  it,  in  Diogenes  Laertius  and  elsewhere.  But  it  will 
be  hardly  proper  to  place  the  conversation  between  PannenidSs  and 
Sokratds  (as  Mr.  Clinton  pkces  it— Faat.  H.  vol.  ii.  App.  c.  21.  p.  364) 
at  a  time  when  Sokrat^  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  ideas  which 
the  ancients  had  about  youthful  propriety  would  not  permit  him  to 
take  part  in  conversation  with  an  eminent  philosopher,  at  so  early  an  age 
as  fifteen,  when  he  womld  not  yet  be  entered  on  the  roll  of  citizens,  or 
be  qualified  for  the  smallest  function,  military  or  dvil.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  SokratSs  must  have  been  more  than  twenty  years  of  age  when 
he  thus  conversed  with  Parmenidds. 

SokratSs  was  bom  in  469  b.c.  (perhaps  468  B.C.) ;  he  would  there- 
fore be  twenty  years  of  age  in  449 ;  assuming  the  visit  of  Parmenid^  to 
Athens  to  have  been  in  448  b.c,  since  he  was  then  sixty-five  years  of 
age,  he  would  be  bom  in  613  b.c.  It  is  objected  that,  if  this  date  be 
admitted,  ParmenidSs  could  not  have  been  a  pupil  of  Xenophanis :  we 
should  thus  be  compelled  to  admit  (which  perhaps  is  the  troth)  that  he 
leamt  the  doctrme  of  Xenophan^s  at  second-hand. 
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comes  out  at  the  same  time  the  negative  tendency, 
the  probing,  testing,  and  scrutinising  force — of 
Grecian  speculation.  The  negative  side  of  Grecian 
speculation  stands  quite  as  prominently  marked, 
and  occupies  as  large  a  measure  of  the  intellectual 
force  of  their  philosophers,  as  the  positive  side.  It 
is  not  simply  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  sustained  by 
a  certain  measure  of  plausible  premise — and  then 
to  proclaim  it  as  an  authoritative  dogma,  silencing 
or  disparaging  all  objectors — that  Grecian  specula- 
tion aspires.  To  unmask  not  only  positive  falsehood, 
but  even  affirmation  without  evidence,  exaggerated 
confidence  in  what  was  only  doubtful,  and  show  of 
knowledge  without  the  reality — to  look  at  a  pro- 
blem on  all  sides,  and  set  forth  all  the  difficulties 
attending  its  solution — to  take  account  of  deduc- 
tions from  the  affirmative  evidence,  even  in  the  case 
of  conclusions  accepted  as  true  upon  the  balance — 
all  this  will  be  found  pervading  the  march  of  their 
greatest  thinkers.  As  a  condition  of  all  progressive 
philosophy,  it  is  not  less  essential  that  the  grounds 
of  negation  should  be  freely  exposed,  than  the 
grounds  of  affirmation.  We  shall  find  the  two 
going  hand  in  hand,  and  the  negative  vein  indeed 
the  more  impressive  and  characteristic  of  the  two, 
from  Zeno  downwards  in  our  history.  In  one  of 
the  earliest  memoranda  illustrative  of  Grecian  dia- 
lectics—  the  sentences  wherein  Plato  represents 
ParmenidSs  and  Zeno  as  bequeathing  their  mantle 
to  the  youthful  Sokratfis,  and  giving  him  precepts 
for  successfully  prosecuting  those  researches  which 
his  marked  inquisitive  impulse  promised — this  large 
and  comprehensive  point  of  view  is  emphatically 
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inculcated.  He  is  admonished  to  set  before  him 
both  sides  of  every  hypothesis,  and  to  follow  out 
both  the  negative  and  the  affirmative  chains  of  ar- 
gument  with  equal  perseverance  and  equal  freedom 
of  scrutiny ;  neither  daunted  by  the  adverse  opi- 
nions around  him,  nor  deterred  by  sneers  against 
wasting  time  in  fruitless  talk ;  since  the  multitude  v 
are  ignorant  that  without  thus  travelling  round  all 
sides  of  a  question,  no  assured  comprehension  of  the 
truth  is  attainable  \ 

We  thus  find  ourselves,  from  the  year  450  b.c. 
downwards,  in  presence  of  two  important  classes  of 
men  in  Greece,  unknown  to  Solon  or  even  to 
Kleisthen^s — ^the  Rhetoricians,  and  the  Dialecti- 
cians ;  for  whom  (as  has  been  shown)  the  ground 
had  been  gradually  prepared  by  the  politics,  the 
poetry,  and  the  speculation,  of  the  preceding  period. 

Both  these  two  novelties — like  the  poetry  and  Rhetoric 
other  accomplishments  of  this  memorable  race —  ""ctic^ 
grew  up  from  rude  indigenous  beginnings,  under  ^tiie  ufe 

and  men 
'  Plato.  Parmenid.  p.  135,  136.  SoHJl^ 

Parmenidds  speaks  to  SokratSs — KaX^  imv  oZv  koL  6ua,  r^  urdi,  ^  separate 
Spfifif  fjv  6pfiqg  cirt  rovt  Xdyovr*  ^kvcov  bfj  aavrhv  kcX  yvfOfdaai  futKkov  lines  of  In- 
dia Trjg   doKOV(nis    dxpfl<rrov   thnu    Koi   KaKovjAivrjs    virh   r&y  iroW&»  teliectual 
adoKta-xlas,  cius  crt  v€os  cr  €l  d<  firj,  tri  btaxptv^trtu  ff  dX^^em.     Tis  odv 
6  Tp6irot,  (fiavat  (riv  Ztficpdn;),  £  Uapfuvidyi,  rrjs  yviuraaias;    O^ot, 
ciircur  (j6v  Hapfuvi^p)  ovircp  rfKOvaat  Zrfvcnmt Xprf  di  koi  rddc  ttri 

TTpbs   TOVTif    CKOWt'lU,    fl^   flOVOV,    €l    tiTTiV    SKafTTOV,    VTTOTiOtlltVOVf 

iirri  t6  avrh  rovro,  viroTL&€<r6at — c2  /SovXci  ftoXXoy  yvfUfaa-Ofjpai, 

'AyvoovcTi  yap  ol  iroXXol  Sri  avru  ravrqf  r^s  M  vcarrmv  bu^odov 

Koi  irXdvTis,  ddvpoTOp  hmtx^vra  r^  oXi^^ci  vovv  a-x^^v.  See  also  Plato's 
Kratylus,  p.  428  £,  about  the  necessity  of  the  investigator  looking  both 
before  and  behind — -^fux  irpdaa»  kuI  oiria-cfo. 

See  also  the  ParmenidSs,  p.  130  £. — ^in  which  Sokratds  is  warned  re- 
specting the  a»Bp«»fro>y  t6$as — against  enalaving  himself  to  theopinioni 
of  men :  compare  Plato,  Sophistds,  p.  227  B,  C. 
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native  stimulus  unborrowed  and  unassisted  from 
without.  The  rhetorical  teaching  was  an  attempt 
to  assist  and  improve  men  in  the  power  of  con- 
tinuous speech  as  addressed  to  assembled  numbers, 
such  as  the  public  assembly  or  the  dikastery ;  it 
was  therefore  a  species  of  trsdning  sought  for  by 
men  of  active  pursuits  and  ambition,  either  that  they 
might  succeed  in  public  life,  or  that  they  might 
maintain  their  rights  and  dignity  if  called  before 
the  court  of  justice.     On  the  other  hand,  the  dia- 

II  lectio  business  had  no  direct  reference  to  public  life, 
to  the  judicial  pleading,  or  to  any  assembled  large 
number.  It  was  a  dialogue  carried  on  by  two  dis- 
putants, usually  before  a  few  hearers,  to  unravel 
some  obscurity,  to  reduce  the  respondent  to  silence 
and  contradiction, to  exercise  both  parties  in  mastery 
of  the  subject,  or  to  sift  the  consequences  of  some 
problematical  assumption.  It  was  spontaneous 
conversation^  systematized  and  turned  into  some 
predetermined  channel;  furnishing  a  stimulus  to 
thought,  and  a  means  of  improvement  not  attain- 
able in  any  otherman  ner — furnishing  to  some  also 
a  source  of  profit  or  display.  It  opened  a  line 
of  serious  intellectual  pursuit  to  men  of  a  specula- 
tive or  inquisitive  turn,  who  were  deficient  in  voice, 
in   boldness,   in   continuous   memory,   for  public 

V  speaking ;  or  who  desired  to  keep  themselves  apart 
from  the  political  and  judicial  animosities  of  the 
moment. 
Although  there  were  numerous  Athenians,  who 

>  See  Aristotel.  De  Sophist.  Elenchie,  c.  11.  p.  172,  ed.  Bekker;  and 
hie  Topi(»,  ix.  6.  p.  164 ;  where  the  different  purposes  of  dialogue  are 
enumerated  and  distinguished. 
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combiDed,  in  various  proportioos,  speculative  with  standing 

.      ,  ,  11  1  .  antithesis 

practical  study,  yet  generally  speaking,  the  two  between 
veins  of  intellectual  movement — one  towards  active  infeilecTuai 
public  business,  the  other  towards  enlarged  opinions  vd?o'f~ 
and  greater  command  of  speculative  truth,  with  its  ^^"JSeM, 
evidences — continued  simultaneous  and  separate.  *>o«tiJcto 
There  subsisted  between  them  a  standing  polemical 
controversy  and  a  spirit  of  mutual  detraction.     If 
Plato  despised  the  sophists  and  the  rhetors,  Iso- 
kratds  thinks  himself  not  less  entitled  to  disparage 
those  who  employed  their  time  in  debating  upon 
the  unity  or  plurality  of  virtue*.     Even  among  dif- 
ferent teachers,  in  the  same  intellectual  walk,  also, 
there  prevailed  but  too  often  an  acrimonious  feeling 
of  personal  rivalry,  which  laid  them  all  so  much  the 
more  open  to  assault  from  the  common  enemy  of 
all  mental  progress — a  feeling  of  jealous  ignorance, 
stationary  or  wistfully  retrospective,  of  no  mean 
force  at  Athens,  as  in  every  other  society,  and  of 
course  blended  at  Athens  with  the  indigenous  de- 
mocratical   sentiment.     This   latter  sentiment^  of 

'  See  Isokrat^s,  Orat.  x. ;  Helens  Encomium,  s.  2-7  i  compare 
Orat.  XY.  De  Permutatione,  of  the  same  author,  s.  90. 

I  hold  it  for  certain  l^t  the  first  of  these  passages  is  intended  as  a 
criticism  upon  the  Platonic  dialogues  (as  in  Or.  y.  ad  Philip,  s.  84), 
prohahly  the  second  passage  also.  Isokratds,  evidently  a  cautious  and 
timid  man,  avoids  mentioning  the  names  of  contemporaries,  that  he 
may  provoke  the  less  animosity. 

'  Isokratis  alludes  much  to  this  sentiment,  and  to  the  men  who 
looked  upon  gymnastic  training  with  greater  favour  than  upon  philo- 
sophy, in  the  Orat.  xv.  De  Permutatione,  s.  267  et  seq.  A  large  por- 
tion of  this  oration  is  in  foct  a  reply  to  accusations,  the  same  as  those 
prefnred  against  mental  cultivation  hy  the  AUaios  A6yos  in  the  Nuhes 
•f  Aristophanes,  947  seq, — ^favourite  topics  in  the  mouths  of  the  pugil- 
ists "with  smashed  ears"  (Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  71*  p*  515  £,  twp  rd 
^a  KaT€ay6T€tp), 
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antipathy  to  new  ideas,  and  new  mental  accomplish- 
ments, has  been  raised  into  factitious  importance 
by  the  comic  genius  of  Aristophanes, — whose  point 
of  view  modern  authors  have  too  often  accepted ; 
thus  allowing  some  of  the  worst  feelings  of  Grecian 
antiquity  to  influence  their  manner  of  conceiving 
the  facts.  Moreover  they  have  rarely  made  any 
allowance  for  that  force  of  literary  and  philoso- 
phical antipathy,  which  was  no  less  real  and  con- 
stant at  Athens  than  the  political ;  and  which  made 
the  different  literary  classes  or  individuals  perpe- 
tually unjust  one  towards  another ^  It  was  the 
blessing  and  the  glory  of  Athens,  that  every  man 
could  speak  out  his  sentiments  and  his  criticisms 
with  a  freedom  unparalleled  in  the  ancient  world, 
and  hardly  paralleled  even  in  the  modern,  in  which 
a  vast  body  of  dissent  both  is,  and  always  has  been, 
condemned  to  absolute  silence.  But  this  known 
latitude  of  censure  ought  to  have  imposed  on  mo- 
dern authors  a  peremptory  necessity  of  not  accept- 
ing implicitly  the  censure  of  any  one,  where  the 

1  There  is  but  too  much  evidence  of  the  abundance  of  such  jealousies 
and  antipathies  during  the  times  of  Plato,  Aristotle^  and  IsokratSs :  see 
Stahr's  Aristotelia,  ch.  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  d7>  68.      • 

Aristotle  was  extremely  jealous  of  the  success  of  Isokrat^,  and  was 
himself  much  assailed  by  pupils  of  the  latter,  Kephisodorus  and  others 
— ^as  well  as  by  Diksarchus,  Eubulid^s,  and  a  numerous  host  of  writers 
in  the  same  tone — arparbv  oKoy  t&v  fniB^fuvav  'A/>ft<rrorcXct :  see  the 
Fragments  of  Diksearchus,  vol.  ii.  p.  225,  ed.  Didot. — ''  De  ingenio  ejus 
(observes  Cicero  in  reference  to  Epicurus,  de  Finibus,  ii.  25,  80)  in  his 
disputationibus,  non  de  moribus,  quseritur.  Sit  ista  in  Gnecorum 
levitate  perversitas,  qui  maledictis  insectantur  eos,  a  quibus  de  veritate 
dissentiunt."  This  is  a  taint  noway  peculiar  to  Grecian  philosophical 
controversy :  but  it  has  nowhere  been  more  infectious  than  among  the 
Greeks,  and  modem  historians  cannot  be  too  much  on  their  guard 
against  it. 
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party  inculpated  has  left  no  defence ;  at  the  very 
least,  of  construing  the  censure  strictly,  and  allowing 
for  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  proceeds.  From 
inattention  to  this  necessity,  almost  all  the  things 
and  persons  of  Grecian  history  are  presented  to  us 
on  their  bad  side :  the  libels  of  Aristophanes,  the 
sneers  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  even  the  interested 
generalities  of  a  plaintiff  or  defendant  before  the 
Dikastery — are  received  with  little  cross-examina- 
tion as  authentic  materials  for  history. 

If  ever  there  was  need  to  invoke  this  rare  sen-^ 
timent  of  candour,  it  is  when  we  come  to  discuss 
the  history  of  the  persons  called  Sophists,  who  now 
for  the  first  time  appear  as  of  note ;  the  practical 
teachers  of  Athens  and  of  Greece,  misconceived  as 
well  as  misesteemed. 

The  primitive  education  at  Athens  consisted  of  Gndaaien- 
two  branches  ;  gymnastics,  for  the  body — music,  ^fhrfieid 
for  the  mind.     The  word  music  is  not  to  be  judged  ;[  AthTnlT" 
according  to  the  limited  signification  which  it  now  J[^^^*"*^ 
bears.     It  comprehended  from  the  beginning  every-  and  capa- 
thing  appertaining  to  the  province  of  the  Nine  musical 
Muses — not  merely  learning  the  use  of  the  lyre,  or  ^^  *"* 
how  to  bear  part  in  a  chorus^  but  also  the  hearing, 
learning,  and  repeating  of  poetical  compositions, 
as  well  as  the  practice  of  exact  and  elegant  pronun- 
ciation— which  latter  accomplishment,  in  a  language 
like  the  Greek,  with  long  words,  measured  syllables, 
and  great  diversity  of  accentuation  between   one 
word  and  another,  must  have  been  far  more  difficult 
to  acquire  than  it  is  in  any  modern  European  lan- 
guage.   As  the  range  of  ideas  enlarged,  so  the  words 
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music  and  musical  teachers  acquired  an  expanded 
meaning,  so  as  to  comprehend  matter  of  instruction 
at  once  ampler  and  more  diversified.     During  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  at  Athens,  there 
came  thus  to  be  found,  among  the  musical  teachers, 
men  of  the  most  distinguished  abilities  and  eminence; 
masters  of  all  the  learning  and  accomplishments  of 
the  age,  teaching  what  was  known  of  astronomy, 
geography,  and  physics,  and  capable  of  holding 
dialectical  discussions  with  their  pupils,  upon  all  the 
various  problems  then  afloat  among  intellectual  men. 
Of  this  character  were  Lamprus,  Agathoklfis,  Py- 
thokleidds,  Damon,  &c.     The  two  latter  were  in- 
structors of  Perikl6s ;  and  Damon  was  even  rendered 
so  unpopular  at  Athens,  partly  by  his  large  and  free 
speculations,  partly  through  the  political  enemies 
of  his  great  pupil,  that  he  was  ostracised,  or  at  least 
sentenced  to  banishment ^     Such  men  were  com- 
petent companions  for  Anaxagoras  and  Zeno,  and 
employed  in  part  on  the  same  studies ;  the  field  of 
acquired  knowledge  being  not  then  large  enough  to 
be  divided  into  separate,  exclusive  compartments. 
While  Euripides  frequented  the  company,  and  ac- 
quainted himself  with  the  opinions  of  Anaxagoras — 
Ion  of  Chios  (his  rival  as  a  tragic  poet,  as  well  as 
the  friend  of  Kimou)   bestowed  so  much  thought 
upon  physical  subjects  as  then  conceived,  that  he 
set  up  a  theory  of  his  own,  propounding  the  doc- 

1  See  Plato  (Protagoras,  c.  8.  p.  316  D;  Laches,  c.  3.  p.  180  Dj 
Menexenus,  c.  3.  p.  236  A.;  Alkibiad.  i.  c.  14.  p.  118  C);  Plutarch, 
PeriklSs,  c.  4. 

Perikl^s  had  gone  through  dialectic  practice  in  his  youth  (Xenoph, 
Memor.  i.  2.  46). 
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trine  of  three  elements  in  nature^ — air,  fire,  and 
earth. 

Now  such  musical  teachers  as  Damon  and  the  TheSo. 
others  above-mentioned,  were  Sophists,  not  merely  fr^Lc^GTeck 
in  the  natural  and  proper  Greek  senseof  that  word,  JJ^^^of^**^ 
but,  to  a  certain  extent,  even  in  the  special  and  —invidious 

.    ,     __  "^  sentiment 

restncted  meanmg  which  Plato  afterwards  thought  implied  in 
proper  to  confer  upon  it*.  A  Sophist,  in  the  genuine  ^^ 
sense  of  the  word,  was  a  wise  man — a  clever  man- 
one  who  stood  prominently  before  the  public  as. 
distinguished  for  intellect  or  talent  of  some  kind. 
Thus  Solon  and  Pythagoras  are  both  called  Sophists; 
Thamyras  the  skilful  bard  is  called  a  Sophist^:  So- 
kratds  is  so  denominated,  not  merely  by  Aristo- 

1  Isokratis,  Or.  xv.  De  Permutat.  s.  287. 

Compare  Brandia*  Gesch.  der  Gr.  Rom.  Philosophiey  part  i.  a.  48. 
p.  196. 

'  laokrat^  calls  both  Anaxagoras  and  Damon>  Sophists  (Or.  xv.  De 
Perm.  s.  251)^  Plutarch,  PerikUs,  c.  4.     *0  dc  Adfuop  ^oik€v,  Sxpog  ^ 

vp^  rovs  roXXouff  t^v  dcip<$n;ra. 

So  Protagoras  too  (in  the  speech  put  into  his  mouth  by  Plato,  Protag. 
c.  8.  p.  316)  says,  very  truly,  that  there  had  been  Sophists  from  the 
earliest  times  of  Greece.  But  he  says  also  (what  Plutarch  says  in  the 
citation  just  above)  that  these  earlier  men  refused,  intentionally  and 
deliberately,  to  call  themselves  Sophists,  for  fear  of  the  odium  attached 
to  the  name ;  and  that  he  (Protagoras)  was  the  first  person  to  call  him^ 
self  openly  a  Sophist. 

The  denomination  by  which  a  man  is  known,  however,  seldom  de- 
pends upon  himself,  but  upon  the  general  public,  and  upon  his  critics, 
friendly  or  hostile.  The  unfriendly  spirit  of  Plato  did  much  more  to 
attach  the  title  of  Sophists  specially  to  these  teachers,  than  any  assump- 
tion of  their  own. 

'  Herodot.  i.  29 ;  ii.  49 ;  iv.  95.  Diogenes  of  Apolk)nia,  contempo- 
rary of  Herodotus,  called  the  Ionic  philosophers  or  physiologists  by  the 
name  Sophists :  see  Brandis,  Geschich.  der  Griech.  Rom.  Philosoph. 
c.  Lvii.  note  0.  About  Thamyras,  see  Welcker,  Griech.  Tragod. 
Sophoklls,  p.  421— 

Eir*  odv  (TO^KTr^f  KoKa  wapairaiiop  x*^vy,  &c. 

The  comic  poet  Kratinus  called  all  the  poets,  including  Homer  and 
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phanSs,  but  by  ^schin^s^ :  Aristotle  himself  calls 
Aristippus,  and  Xenophon  calls  Antisthends,  both  of 
them  disciples  of  Sokratds,  by  that  name* :  Xeno- 
phon®,in  describing  a  collection  of  instructive  books, 
calls  them  *•  the  writings  of  the  old  poets  and  So- 
phists," meaning  by  the  latter  word  prose  writers 
generally:  Plato  is  alluded  to  as  a  Sophist,  even  by 
IsokratSs"^:  iSschinds  (the  disciple  of  Sokratds, 
not  the  orator)  was  so  denominated  by  his  contem- 
porary Lysias*:  IsokratSs  himself  was  harshly  criti- 
cised as  a  Sophist,  and  defends  both  himself  and  his 
profession  :  lastly,  Timon  (the  friend  and  admirer  of 
Pyrrho,  about  300-280  b.c),  who  bitterly  satirised 
all  the  philosophers,  designated  them  all,  including 
Plato  and  Aristotle,by  the  general  name  of  Sophists^. 

Heaiod,  ao<f>uTrai :  see  the  Fragments  of  his  drama  *Apxtkoxoi  in  Mei- 
neke,  Fragm.  Comicor.  Gracor.  vol.  ii.  p.  16. 

^  JSschinSs  cont.  Timarch.  c.  34.  JSschinSa  calls  Demosthen^  also 
a  Sophist,  c.  27. 

We  see  plainly  from  the  terms  in  Plato's  Politicus,  c.  38.  p.  299  B. — 
fX€T€<0pokoyov,  dbdk^a-xv^  riva  o-o^tar^v — that  hoth  Sokratis  and  Plato . 
himself  were  designated  as  Sophists  hy  the  Athenian  puhlic. 

*  Anstotel.  Metaphysic.  iii.  2.  p.  996;  Xenophon,  Sympos.  iv.  I. 
Aristippus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  disciples  of  Sokrat^i 

who  took  money  for  instruction  (Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  65). 

'  Xenoph.  Memor.  iv.  2,  1.  ypaf^fiara  wd^^  (rvveiXcy/xcfov  noirfr&p 
T^  Koi  <ro<l>i(rr&v  rav  cvdojcifiCDrarooy... 

The  word  <ro<f>iaT&v  is  here  used  just  in  the  same  sense  as  tow  Ori- 
aavpovs  t&v  ndXai  cof^&v  dvdp&v,  ott  cjcriyoi  learcXin-ov  ep  /3t/3Xioif 
ypd^jravres,  &c.  (Memor.  i.  6,  14).  It  is  used  in  a  different  sense  in 
another  passage  (i.  1,  11)  to  signify  teachers  who  gave  instruction  on 
physical  and  astronomical  subjects,  which  Sokrat^s  and  Xenophon  both 
disapproved. 

*  Isokratds,  Orat.  v.  ad  Philipp.  s.  14  :  see  Heindorf  s  note  on  the 
Euthydemus  of  Plato,  p.  305  C.  s.  79. 

'  Athenieus,  xii.  p.  612  F. ;  Lysias>  Fragm.  2.  Bekk. 

*  Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  65.  "Etnr^Tt  vvv  fuu,  Saoi  noKimpayiAovts  core 
trot^KTroL  (Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  74). 

Demetrius  of  Troezen  numbered  Empedokl^s  as  a  Sophist.  Iso- 
krat^  speaks  of  £mpedokl6s.  Ion,  Alkmaeon,  Parmenidls,  Melissus, 
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In  this  large  and  comprehensive  sense  the  word  was 
originally  used,  and  always  continaed  to  be  so  un- 
derstood among  the  general  public.  But  along  with 
this  idea,  the  title  Sophist  also  carried  with  it  or 
connoted  a  certain  invidious  feeling.  The  natural 
temper  of  a  people  generally  ignorant  towards  supe- 
rior  intellect — Uie  same  temper  which  led  to.  those 
charges  of  magic  so  frequent  in  the  middle  ages — 
appears  to  be  an  union  of  admiration  with  something 
of  an  unfavourable  sentiment^ — dislike,  or  appre- 
hension, as  the  case  may  be,  unless  where  the  lat-  J 
ter  element  has  become  neutralised  by  habitual  re-* 
specf  for  an  established  profession  or  station:  at  any 
rate,  the  unfriendly  sentiment  is  so  often  intended, 
that  a  substantive  word  in  which  it  is  implied 
without  the  necessity  of  any  annexed  predicate,  is 
soon  found  convenient.  Timon,  who  hated  the  phi* 
losophers,  thus  found  the  word  Sophist  exactly  suit  - 
able,  in  sentiment  as  well  as  meaning,  to  his  pur- 
pose in  addressing  them. 

Now  when  (in  the  period  succeeding  450  b.c.)  the  The  i 
rhetorical  and  musical  teachers  came  to  stand  before  allied  bj 
the  public  at  Athens  in  such  increased  eminence,  ^aulr  * 
they  of  course,  as  well  as  other  men  intellectually  **"^i^*''* 
celebrated,  became  designated  by  the  appropriate  ^gaio'tthe 

Gorgiat,  all  as  o2  vakmoi  av<f>i(rrai — all  as  having  taught  di£fierent  ire-  |[|^||era. 
piTToKoyias  about  the  elements  of  the  physical  world  (Isok.  de  Per- 
mut.  s.  2d8). 
»  Eurip.Med.289— 

Xpi)  d*  o^voff  Sarif  dpriiftpnv  iF9if>vK  ainip, 
Udidas  V9pur<rin  €KdMa-K€<r$ai  a-o<l>afW, 

The  words  6  mpurv&t  o-o^r  seem  to  convey  the  same  unfriendly 
sentiment  as  the  word  ao^un^s, 

VOL.  VIII.  2  I 
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name  of  Sophists.  But  there  was  one  characteristic 
peculiar  to  themselves  whereby  they  drew  upon 
/  themselves  a  double  measure  of  that  invidious  sen- 
"*  timent  which  lay  wrapped  up  in  the  name.  They 
taught  for  pay :  of  course  therefore  the  most  eminent 
among  them  taught  only  the  rich,  and  earned  large 
sums:  a  fact  naturally  provocative  of  envy,  to  some 
extent,  among  the  many  who  benefited  nothing  ly 
them,  but  still  more  among  the  inferior  members  of 
their  own  profession.  Even  great  minds,  like  So* 
krates  and  Plato,  though  much  superior  to  any 
such  envy,  cherished  in  that  age  a  genuine  and 
vehement  repugnance  against  receiving  pay  for 
teaching.     We  read  in  Xenophon^  that  SokratSs 

*  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  2, 6.  In  another  passage,  the  Sophiit  Antiphon 
(whether  this  is  the  celebrated  Antiphon  of  the  deme  Rhamnus,  is  un- 
certain ;  the  commentators  lean  to  the  negative)  iz  described  as  con- 
versing with  Sokrat^s,  and  saying  that  Sokrat^  of  course  must  imagine 
his  own  conversation  to  be  worth  nothing,  since  he  asked  no  price  from 
his  scholars.    To  which  Sokrat^s  replies — 

*n  *AvTi<l>atv,  nap'  ^fuv  voftifrrai,  r^v  &pa»  leac  rr^v  (rtxfitap  Sfioims  fifv 
KoKhp,  6fioia9  dc  al(rxp6v,  btariBtadai  (Zvac.  Ttfp  rr  7^  &pa¥,  iay  fUp 
Tis  dpyvpiov  naiXj  rf  povkofjJv(jf,  v6pvov  avr^v  dnoKaXova-ar  ihif  dr  rir, 
hv  h»  yvm  KaK6u  re  KoyaOov  tpaarflv  6vra,  tqvtov  KJiikov  iavrf  iroi^Tai, 
{rnfftpova  vopiC^fUv.  Kal  rijv  <ro<l>la»  tfo-avroix  rovs  fiep  dpyvpiov  r^ 
fiov\ofi€pij^  nnXovpras,  a'o<l>ia'riis  &a'ir€p  ir6pvov9  dwoKaXovo'iP* 
oiTTis  dt,  tv  6y  yv^  €v<f)va  Spto,  didaaxov  5,ri  Ay  ?X27  oyaBhv,  (f>CKop 
vouirai,  TovTOP  poiUCoi^tp,  A  ry  koK^  KoyaB^  irokirj^  vpo<rriK€i,  ravra 
trouhf  (Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  6,  13). 

As  an  evidence  of  the  manners  and  sentiment  of  the  age,  tins  passage 
is  extremely  remarkable.  Various  parts  of  the  oration  of  ^schin^s 
against  Timarchus,  and  the  Sympoaion  of  Plato  (p.  217,  218),  both 
receive  and  give  light  to  it. 

Among  the  numerous  passages  in  which  Plato  expresses  his  dislike 
and  contempt  of  teaching  for  money,  see  his  Sophistes,  c.  9.  p.  223. 
Plato  indeed  thought  that  it  was  unworthy  of  a  virtuous  man  to  accept 
salary  for  the  dischaige  of  any  pubhc  duty :  see  the  Republic,  i.  19. 
p.  347.  The  comic  writer  Ephippus,  however,  (see  Atheneeus  xi.  509 ; 
Meineke,  Fr.  Com.  Gr.  iii.  p.  332)  taunts  the  diadples  of  Plato  and 
pupils  of  the  Academy  as  receivers  of  pay  for  teaching;  making  evi« 
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considered  such  a  bargain  as  nothing  less  than  ser- 
vitude, robbing  the  teacher  of  all  free  choice  as  to 
persons  or  proceeding ;  and  that  he  assimilated  the 
relation  between  teacher  and  pupil  to  that  between 
two  lovers  or  two  intimate  friends,  which  was 
thoroughly  dishonoured,  robbed  of  its  charo^and 
reciprocity,  and  prevented  from  bringing  about  its 
legitimate  reward  of  attachment  and  devotion,  by 
the  intervention  of  money  payment.  However 
little  in  harmony  with  modern  ideas^  such  was  the 
conscientious  sentiment  of  Sokratds  and  Plato ;  who 
therefore  considered  the  name  Sophist,  denoting  in- 
tellectual celebrity  combined  with  an  odious  asso- 
ciation, as  pre-eminently  suitable  to  the  leading 
teachers  for  pay.  The  splendid  genius,  the  lasting 
influence,  and  the  reiterated  polemics,  of  Plato,  have 
stamped  it  upon  the  men  against  whom  be  wrote  as 
if  it  were  their  recognised,  legitimate,  and  peculiar 
designation  :  though  it  is  certain,  that  if,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  any  Athenian  had 

dently  no  distinction  between  them  and  Thrasymachus  on  this  point. 
Athemeus  constroes  the  taunt  as  including  Plato  himself;  which  goes 
beyond  the  strict  meaning  of  the  words.  ' 

'  Ovidy  dwelling  upon  the  same  general  analogy  of  the  relations  be- 
tween lovers  (Amores,  i.  10,  38),  insists  on  the  baseness  of  accepting 
money  as  a  reward  for  pleading  in  behalf  of  persons  accused  before 
justice.  "  Turpe  reos  empti  miseros  defendere  lingu4.'' — ^That  it  was 
dishonourable  to  receive  pay  for  judicial  pleading,  was  the  general  idea 
and  dominant  sentiment  of  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  the  Republic, 
and  in  the  early  period  of  the  Empire.  The  Lex  Cincia  (passed  about 
200  B.c)  prohibited  such  receipt  altogether.  In  practice,  as  we  might  / 
expect,  the  prohibition  came  to  be  more  and  more  evaded,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  at  times  formally  renewed.  But  the  sentiment,  in 
honourable  Romans,  continued  unaltered  certainly  down  to  the  days  of 
Tacitus.  See  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  5-7 ;  Livy,  xxxiv.  4.  A  Umited  maximum 
of  fee  was  first  permitted  under  Claudius.  See  Walter,  Rom.  Recht. 
s.  751. 

2i2 
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been  asked, — **  Who  are  the  principal  Sophists  in 
your  city  ?  " — he  would  have  named  Sokrat^s  among 
the  first ;  for  SokratSs  was  at  once  eminent  as  an 
intellectual  teacher,  and  personally  unpopular — not 
because  he  received  pay,  but  on  other  grounds  which 
will^e  hereafter  noticed  :  and  this  was  the  precise 
combination  of  qualities  which  the  general  public 
naturally  expressed  by  a  Sophist.  Moreover,  Plato 
not  only  stole  the  name  out  of  general  circulation  in 
order  to  fasten  it  specially  upon  his  opponents  the 
paid  teachers,  but  also  connected  with  it  express  dis- 
creditable attributes,  which  formed  no  part  of  its  pri- 
mitive and  recognized  meaning,  and  were  altogether 
distinct  from,  though  grafted  upon,  the  vague  sen- 
timent of  dislike  associated  with  it.  Aristotle,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  his  master,  gave  to  the  word 
Sophist  a  definition  substantially  the  same  as  that 
which  it  bears  in  the  modern  languages* — **  an  im- 
postrous  pretender  to  knowledge,  a  man  who  em- 
ploys what  he  knows  to  be  fallacy,  for  the  purpose 
of  deceit  and  of  getting  money/'  And  he  did  this 
at  a  time  when  he  himself,  with  his  estimable  con- 
temporary IsokratSs,  were  considered  at  Athens 
to  come  under  the  designation  of  Sophists,  and  were 
called  so  by  every  one  who  disliked  either  their  pro- 
fession or  their  person8^ 

*  Ariitot.  Rhetoric,  i.  1,  4 — where  he  explains  the  Sophist  to  be  a 
person  who  has  the  same  powers  as  the  Dialectician^  but  abuses  them 
for  a  bad  purpose — 17  yiip  o-o^Ko-rtK^,  ovk  iv  rj  dvydfjLet,  aXX*  ty  t§ 

irpoaipc<rri 'Ekci  dc,  tro^tori^ff  fitv,  Korii  r^v  frpoalp€a'ip,  didktKruc6s 

dc,  ov  Kortli  rffv  irpoalp€a-iv  aXXck  Korck  r^v  dvpofuy.  Again  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  treatise  de  Sophisticis  Elenchis — 6  troffHoriff,  XPVf^- 
rwrr^f  air6  ^fxuvofjifinjs  troffiiasy  oXX*  ovk  oCotjs,  &c. 

<  Respecting  Isokratls,  see  his  Orat.  xt.  De  Permutatione,  wherein 
it  is  erident  that  he  was  not  only  ranked  as  a  Sophist  by  others,  but 
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Great  thinkers  and  writers,  like  Plato  and  Ari-  Mbcon. 

'  ^       ceptions 

stotle,  have  full  right  to  define  and  employ  words  in  aruingfipom 
a  sense  of  their  own,  provided  they  give  due  notice,  peculiar 
But  it  is  essential  that  the  reader  should  keep  in  w^rd 
mind  the  consequences  of  such  change,  and  not  ^®p^"^ 
mistake  a  word  used  in  a  new  sense  for  a  new  fact 
or  phaenomenon.  The  age  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing  (the  last  half  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.)  is 
commonly  distinguished  in  the  history  of  philosophy 
as  the  age  of  Sokratds  and  the  Sophists.  The  So- 
phists are  spoken  of  as  a  new  class  of  men,  or  some- 
times in  language  which  implies  a  new  doctrinal 
sect  or  school,  as  if  they  then  sprang  up  in  Greece 
for  the  first  time — ostentatious  impostors,  flattering 
and  duping  the  rich  youth  for  their  own  personal 
gain,  undermining  the  morality  of  Athens  public 
and  private,  and  encouraging  their  pupils  to  the 
unscrupulous  prosecution  of  ambition  and  cupidity. 
They  are  even  afiirmed  to  have  succeeded  in  cor- 
rupting the  general  morality,  so  that  Athens  had 
become  miserably  degenerated  and  vicious  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  compared 
with  what  she  was  in  the  time  of  Miltiadds  and 
AristeidSs.  SokratSs,  on  the  contrary,  is  usually 
described  as  a  holy  man  combating  and  exposing 
these  false  prophets — ^standing  up  as  the  champion 

also  considered  himself  as  such,  though  the  appellation  was  one  which 
he  did  not  like.  He  considers  himself  as  sudi>  as  well  as  Gorgias<~ 
oi  jcaXov/i€voi  (TcK^ccrrat— sect.  166,  169,  213,  231. 

Respecting  Aristotle,  we  have  only  to  read  (not  merely  the  passage 
of  Timon  cited  in  a  previous  note,  hut  also)  the  bitter  slander  of  Timseua 
(Frag.  70.  ed.  Didot,  Polybius,  xii.  8),  who  called  him  (ro<l>i(rTfiv  3^i« 
fiaBrj  Kal  fiicri^r^y  virdpxopra,  Koi  t6  iro\vTifMTiro¥  laTp€iop  aprcW 
oiroKCJcXciK^a,  irpos  dc  rovroif,  tU  naa-tuf  avXi^y  koi  trKffiniv  eftTTfTn^diy- 
tccTG'  np6s  5c,  yaoTpiftapyoVt  o^aprvrrju,  eVt  <rT6fAa  <l>€p6fjL«vov  4v  natri. 
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of  morality  against  their  insidious  artifices  ^     Now 
though  the  appearance  of  a  man  so  very  original  as 
Sokratds  was  a  new  fact,  of  unspeakable  importance 
— the  appearance  of  the  Sophists  was  no  new  fact : 
what  was  new  was  the  peculiar  use  of  an  old  word  ; 
A  which  Plato  took  out  of  its  usual  meaning,  and 
fastened  upon  the  eminent  paid  teachers  of  the 
Sokratic  age. 
Paid  teach-       Thc  paid  tcachcrs,  with  whom,  under  the  name 
phists  of      of  The  Sophists,  he  brings  SokratSs  into  controversy, 
ti/agtl*'    were  Protagoras  of  Abdera,  Gorgias  of  Leontini, 
oJigTar"'   ^^^^^  ^^  Agrigentum,  Hippias  of  Elis,  Prodikus  of 
*^-  Keos,  Thrasymachus  of  ChalkSdon,   Euthyddmus 

and  Dionysoddrus  of  Chios  :  to  whom  Xenophon 
adds  Antiphon  of  Athens.  These  men — whom 
modern  writers  set  down  as  The  Sophists,  and  de- 
nounce as  the  moral  pestilence  of  their  age — were 
not  distinguished  in  any  marked  or  generic  way 
from  their  predecessors.  Their  vocation  was  to 
train  up  youth  for  the  duties,  the  pursuits,  and  the 
successes,  of  active  life,  both  private  and  public. 
Others  had  done  this  before ;  but  these  teachers 
brought  to  the  task  a  larger  range  of  knowledge, 
with  a  greater  multiplicity  of  scientific  and  other 
topics — not  only  more  impressive  powers  of  com- 
position and  speech,  serving  as  a  personal  example 
to  the  pupil,  but  also  a  comprehension  of  the  ele- 
ments of  good  speaking,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give 

>  In  the  general  point  of  view  here  described^  the  Sophists  are  pre- 
sented by  Ritter,  Geschichte  der  Griech.  Philosophies  yol.  i.  book  vi. 
chap.  1-3.  p.  677  seq.,  629  seq, ;  by  Brandis,  Gesch.  der  Or.  Rom. 
Philos.  sect.  Ixxxiv-lxxxfii.  vol.  i.  p.  516  seq,;  by  ZeUer,  Geschichte 
der  Philosoph.  ii.  pp.  65,  69,  165,  &c. ;  and  indeed  by  aknost  all  who 
treat  of  the  Sophists. 
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him  precepts  conducive  to  that  accomplishment^ — 
a  considerable  treasure  of  accumulated  thought 
on  moral  and  political  subjects,  calculated  to  make 
their  conversation  very  instructive — ^and  discourse 
ready  prepared,  on  general  heads  or  common  places, 
for  their  pupils  to  learn  by  heart^.  But  this, 
though  a  very  important  extension,  was  nothing 
more  than  an  extension,  differing  merely  in  degree 
— of  that  which  Damon  and  others  had  done  before 
them.  It  arose  from  the  increased  demand  which 
had  grown  up  among  the  Athenian  youth,  for  a 
larger  measure  of  education  and  other  accomplish- 
ments ;  from  an  elevation  in  the  standard  of  what 
was  required  from  every  man  who  aspired  to  occupy 
a  place  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Prota- 
goras, Gorgias,  and  the  rest,  supplied  this  demand 
with  an  ability  and  success  unknown  before  their 
time :  hence  they  gained  a  distinction  such  as  none 
of  their  predecessors  had  attained,  were  prized  all 
over  Greece,  travelled  from  city  to  city  with  general 
admiration,  and  obtained  considerable  pay.  While 
such  success,  among  men  personally  strangers  to 
them,  attests  unequivocally  their  talent  and  personal 
dignity;  of  course  it  also  laid  them  open  to  increased 
jealousy,  as  well  from  inferior  teachers,  as  from  the 
lovers  of  ignorance  generally ;  such  jealousy  mani- 
festing itself  (as  I  have  before  explained)  by  a  greater 
readiness  to  stamp  them  with  the  obnoxious  title  of 
Sophists. 

The  hostility  of  Plato  against  these  teachers  (for 
it  is  he,  and  not  SokratSs,  who  was  peculiarly  hostile 

'  Compare  Isokrat^,  Orat.  xiii.  cont.  Sophistas,  8.  19-21. 
^  Aristot.  Sophist  Blench,  c.  33;  Cicero,  Bnit.  c.  12. 
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Ratoand     to  them,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  absence  of  any 
phists—      such  marked  antithesis  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xeno- 
em  poiiTu    phon)  may  be  explained  without  at  all  supposing  in 
theTJ^""     them  that  corruption  which  modem  writers  have 
thwrist*"**    been  so  ready  not  only  to  admit  but  to  magnify.    It 
■gainst  the   arosc  from  the  radical  difference  between  his  point 
teacher.      of  vlcw  and  theirs.     He  was  a  great  reformer  and 
theorist :  they  undertook  to  qualify  young  men  for 
doing  themselves  credit,  and  rendering  service  to 
others,  in  active  Athenian  life.     Not  only  is  there 
room  for  the  concurrent  operation  of  both  these 
veins  of  thought  and  action,  in  every  progressive 
society;  but  the  intellectual  outfit  of  the  society  can 
never  be  complete  without  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other.     It  was  the  glory  of  Athens  that  both  were 
there  adequately  represented,  at  the  period  which 
we  have  now  reached.     Whoever  peruses  Plato's 
immortal  work — *  The  Republic ' — ^will  see  that  he 
dissented  from  society,  both  democratical  and  oli- 
garchical, on  some  of  the  most  fundamental  points 
of  public  and  private  morality;  and  throughout  most 
of  his  dialogues  his  quarrel  is  not  less  with  the 
statesmen,  past  as  well  as  present,  than  with  the 
paid  teachers,  of  Athens*   Besides  this  ardent  desire 
for  radical  reform  of  the  state,  on  principles  of  his 
own,  distinct  from  every  recognized  political  party 
or  creed — Plato  was  also  unrivalled  as  a  speculative 
genius  and  as  a  dialectician ;  both  which  capacities 
he  put  forth,  to  amplify  and  illustrate  the  ethical 
theory  and  method  first  struck  out  by  Sokratds,  as 
well  as  to  establish  comprehensive  generalities  of 
his  own. 
Now  his  reforming,  as  well  as  his  theorising  ten- 
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dencies,  brought  him  into  polemical  controversy 
with  all  the  leading  agents  by  whom  the  business  of 
practical  life  at  Athens  was  carried  on.  In  so  far 
as  Protagoras  or  Gorgias  talked  the  language  of 
theory,  they  were  doubtless  much  inferior  to  Plato, 
nor  would  their  doctrines  be  likely  to  hold  against 
his  acute  dialectics.  But  it  was  neither  their  duty, 
nor  their  engagement,  to  reform  the  state,  or  dis- 
cover and  vindicate  the  best  theory  on  ethics.  They 
professed  to  qualify  young  Athenians  for  an  active 
and  honourable  life,  private  as  well  as  public,  in 
Athens  (or  in  any  other  given  city) :  they  taught 
them  *'  to  think,  speak,  and  act,"  in  Athens ;  they 
of  course  accepted,  as  the  basis  of  their  teaching, 
that  type  of  character  which  estimable  men  exhi- 
bited and  which  the  public  approved,  in  Athens — 
not  undertaking  to  recast  the  type,  but  to  arm  it 
with  new  capacities  and  adorn  it  with  fresh  accom- 
plishments. Their  direct  business  was  with  ethical 
precept,  not  with  ethical  theory :  all  that  was  re- 
quired of  them  as  to  the  latter,  was,  that  their  theory 
should  be  sufficiently  sound  to  lead  to  such  practical 
precepts  as  were  accounted  virtuous  by  the  most 
estimable  society  in  Athens.  It  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten,  that  those  who  taught  for  active  life  were 
bound  by  the  very  conditions  of  their  profession  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  place  and  the  society  as  it 
stood.  With  the  theorist  Plato,  not  only  there  was 
no  such  obligation,  but  the  grandeur  and  instruc- 
tiveness  of  his  speculations  were  realized  only  by 
his  departing  from  it,  and  placing  himself  on  a 
loftier  pinnacle  of  vision ;  while  he  himself  not  only 

^  See  a  striking  passage  in  Plato,  Theietet.  c.  24.  p.  173,  174. 
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admits,  but  even  exaggerates,  the  unfitness  and  re- 
pugnance, of  raen  taught  in  his  school,  for  practical 
life  and  duties  ^ 

'  Professor  Maurice,  in  his  History  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philo- 
sophy (vi.  2. 1, 6),  remarks  as  follows :  ''We  at  once  accept  Mr.  Grote's 
dedfinition  of  the  Sophist  as  the  Platonical  and  the  true  one.  He  was 
the  professor  of  wisdom :  he  taught  men  how  to  think,  speak,  and  act. 
We  wish  for  no  other  and  no  worse  account  of  him.  If  modem  authors 
have  thrown  any  darker  shades  into  their  picture,  we  helieve  they  have 
done  him  a  benefit  instead  of  an  injury.  Their  clumsy  exaggeraticm 
hides  the  essential  ugliness  which  Mr.  Grote's  flattering  sketch  brings 
out  in  full  relief." 

The  essential  ugliness  here  noticed,  is  described  by  Professor  Maurice 
as  consisting  in  the  fact,  that — "  Each  held  out  the  acquisition  of  po/t- 
tical  power  as  a  prize  to  be  obtained.  There  was  their  common  point 
of  agreement :  possibly  there  was  do  other.  The  young  Athenians 
wanted  to  know  how  to  think,  act,  and  speak  on  all  subjects,  that  they 
might  guide  the  people  according  to  their  pleasure.  For  this  purpose 
they  sought  the  aid  of  a  sophist  or  professor."  (s.  9.  p.  108.)  "  By  the 
-seoesnty  of  his  calling,  the  Sophist  who  taught  to  think,  to  act,  and  to 
speak,  would  come  to  regard  the  last  part  of  his  profession  as  that 
which  included  both  the  others.  He  would  become  a  rhetorician  and  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric.  If  his  object  was  to  influence  the  mind  of  a  mob, 
he  was  at  least  in  considerable  danger  of  leading  his  pupils  to  give  the 
word  sophistry  that  force  with  which  we  are  most  familiar"  (p.  109). 

What  Professor  Maurice  calls  the  *'  essential  ugliness,"  resides  (ac- 
cording to  his  own  showing),  not  in  the  Sophists,  but  in  the  young 
Athenians  whom  the  Sophists  taught.  These  young  men  wanted  poli- 
tical power.  To  gralfefy  ambition  was  their  end  and  aim.  But  this  was 
«n  end  which  the  Sophists  did  not  implant.  They  found  it  pre-existing, 
learnt  from  other  quarters ;  and  they  had  to  deal  with  it  as  a  fact.  Let 
us  read  what  Xenophon  says  about  Plroxenus  and  Gorgias.  "  Prozenus 
the  Boeotian,  even  in  his  early  youth,  desired  to  become  a  man  compe- 
tent to  achieve  great  deeds;  and  through  this  desire  he  gave  money  to 
Gorgias  the  Leontine.  Having  frequented  his  society,  Proxenus  conceived 
himself  to  have  thus  become  fit  for  command,  for  alliance  with  the  first 
men  of  his  time,  and  for  requiting  to  them  all  the  good  service  which 
.they  might  render  to  him  "  (npdfryoff  dc  6  BoUrnos  tifOvs  fjxv  fUip^Kuw 
^v  €7re6vfiti  y€V€<T6<u  dvrjp  to  fUydka  frpdrrccy  iKav6f  Kal  di^  ravnjv  rrfif 
€7riBvfiiau  tdoDKtv  dpyvpiov  Vopyia  t^  Acovrtv^.  'Ewcl  3c  <rw€y4wro 
mam^i  Ixm/U  rfbrf  vofiiaas  cZmxc  Kal  &px*f»y  '^<U'  ^(Xof  ^y  roh  irp&roit,  fif^ 
^a<r3ai  fwpytT&v),  &c.  (Anabas.  ii.  6,  16.)  So  again  in  the  Prota- 
goras of  Pkto,  Sokrat^s  introduces  Hippokrat^s  to  Protagoras  with 
these  words— "This  Hippokratds  is  a  youth  of  one  of  our  great  and 
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To  understaDd  the  essential  difference  between  Theso- 
the  practical  and  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  we  proJSiklnd 

teachers 

weakhy  Athenian  fiunilies,  and  is  not  inferior  in  talents  to  any  of  his  life,  like 
contemporaries.    He  desires  to  become  renowned  in  the  city  (eXX6yifu>t  Isokratda 
ywtvBM  <V  ii  srAct)  and  he  thinks  he  shall  be  most  likely  to  attain  this  ^.!l^  ^"'''* 
object  through  your  society."    (Phito,  Protag.  c.  19.  p.  163  A.)  ^ 

Here  we  see  that  the  end  and  aim  was  not  one  inspired  by  the  Sophist 
to  his  pupils,  but  set  by  the  pupils  to  themseWes ;  just  like  the  ends  of 
Alkibiadlbi  and  Kritias,  when  they  sought  the  society  of  Sokratls.  And 
it  is  the  end  which  Professor  Maurice  conceives  as  the  great  vice  and  ge- 
nerating cause  of  eril. 

For  the  means,  however,  though  not  for  the  end,  the  Sophist  is  fairly 
responsible.  What  were  the  means  which  he  communicated?  The 
power  of  persuasion,  with  its  appropriate  stock  of  knowledge,  memo- 
rial aptitude,  and  command  of  words,  subject  to  the  control  of  free 
public  dimmssion  or  counter-persuasion  from  others.  To  call  this  ac- 
quisition an  evil,  can  only  pass  current  under  that  untenable  assumption 
which  represents  speech  as  a  mere  organization  for  deceit;  against  which 
I  need  not  add  anything  to  the  protest  of  Aristotle  and  Quintilian. 

That  speech  may  be  used  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  indisputable :  speech 
in  all  its  forms,  not  less  the  colloquy  of  Sokrat^  than  the  oratory  of 
Demosthen^;  speech  not  less  in  the  mouth  of  a  rude  Spartan  (who 
was  as  great  a  deceiver  as  any  man  in  Gh:eece)  than  in  that  of  an  accom- 
plished Athenian ;  nay,  not  merely  speech,  but  writings  which  is  only 
another  mode  of  reaching  the  public  feeling  and  conviction.  The  ambi- 
tious man  may  and  will  misemploy  all  these  weapons  to  his  own  purposes. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  lessen  the  proportion  of  evil  belonging  to  them. 
It  is  to  ensure  free  scope  to  those  who  would  persuade  for  better  pur- 
poses; to  multiply  the  number  of  competent  speakers,  with  the  opportu- 
nities of  discussion ;  and  thus  to  create  a  public  of  competent  hearers 
and  judges.  Nowhere  was  so  near  an  approach  ma()e  to  this  object  as 
at  Athena,  nor  were  there  any  persons  who  contributed  more  directly 
towards  it  than  the  Sophists.  For  not  only  they  increased  the  number 
of  speakers  capable  of  enlisting  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  thus 
of  making  discussion  agreeable  to  the  hearers ;  but  even  as  to  the  use 
of  oratorical  fallacies,  their  numerous  pupils  served  as  checks  upon  each 
other.  If  they -taught  one  ambitious  man  to  deceive,  they  also  taught 
another  how  to  expose  his  deceit,  and  a  third  how  to  approach  the  sub- 
ject on  a  different  side,  so  as  to  divert  attention,  and  prevent  the  exclu- 
sive predominance  of  any  one  fallacy. 

It  will  probably  be  ai^ued  by  Professor  Maurice  that  the  personal 
contentions  of  ambitious  political  rivals  are  a  miserable  apparatus  for  the 
conduct  of  society.  Granting  this  to  be  true,  it  is  still  a  prodigious  im- 
provement (for  which  we  are  indebted  altogether  to  Greece,  and  chiefly 
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need  only  look  to  Isokrat^s,  the  pupil  of  Gorgias, 
and  himself  a  Sophist,  Though  not  a  man  of  corn- 
to  Athens,  with  the  Sophists  as  auxiliaries)  to  have  brought  these  ambi- 
tious rivals  to  contend  with  the  tongue  only>  and  not  with  the  sword. 
But  if  the  remark  be  true  at  all,  it  is  not  less  applicable  to  English  than 
to  Athenian  politics ;  to  every  country  where  any  free  scope  is  left  for 
human  energy.  By  what  else  has  England  been  governed  for  the  last 
century  and  a  half,  except  b>  these  struggles  of  rival  parties  and  ambi- 
tious politicians?  If  Pkto  disparaged  the  debates  in  the  Athenian  assem- 
bly and  dikastery,  would  he  have  felt  any  greater  esteem  for  those  in 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons?  If  he  thought  himself  entitled  to 
despise  the  whole  class  of  Athenian  statesmen,  Themistokl^s  and  Pe- 
riklds  among  them,  as  *'  mere  servants  of  the  city  {biaxSpovs  rrjt  ir6k€tn 
—Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  154.  p.  152  A,  155  A),  supplying  Athens  with  docks, 
harbours,^  walls,  and  such  Uke  follies,  but  makii^  no  provision  for  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  citizens  " — would  his  judgment  have  been 
more  favourable  on  Walpole  and  Pulteney — Pitt  and  Fox— Peel  and 
Russell— the  <  Times '  and  the  '  Chronicle  ? ' 

When  we  try  Athens  by  the  ideal  standard  of  Sokrat^s  and  Plato,  we 
ought  in  fairness  to  apply  the  same  criticism  to  other  societies  also, 
which  will  be  found  just  as  little  competent  to  stand  the  scrutiny.  And 
those  who,  like  Professor  Maurice,  assume  that  intellectual  and  persua- 
sive power  in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  man  is  an  instrument  of  evil — 
which  is  implied  in  the  assertion  that  the  Sophist,  to  whom  he  owes  the 
improvement  of  such  power,  is  a  teacher  of  evil — will  find  that  they  are 
passing  sentence  upon  the  leading  men  in  the  English  House  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  not  less  than  upon  the  prominent  politicians  of  Athens. 
In  both  the  "essential  ugliness"  is  found — if  that  be  the  name  which  it 
deserves — of  qualifying  themselves  to  think,  speak,  and  act,  in  order  that 
they  may  gain  or  keep  "  political  power  as  the  prize,"  and  may  ''guide 
the  people  according  to  their  pleasure." 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  this  is  not  absolutely  true  of  all  English 
politicians,  but  only  of  some ;  that  others  among  them,  more  or  fewer, 
have  devoted  their  knowledge  and  eloquence  to  persuading  for  public- 
minded  purposes,  and  with  beneficial  results.  Such  reserves,  if  made 
for  England,  ought  to  be  made  for  Athens  also;  which  is  quite 
enough  as  a  reply  to  the  censure  pronounced  by  Professor  Maurice 
against  the  Sophist.  The  Sophist  imparted  intellectual  and  persuasive 
force  to  the  high-minded  politicians,  as  well  as  to  the  ambitious.  To 
those  pupils  who  combined  in  different  proportions  the  one  and  the 
other  class  of  motives  (as  must  have  happened  very  frequently),  his 
teaching  tended  to  foster  the  better  rather  than  the  worse.  The  very 
topics  upon  which  he  talked  ensured  such  a  tendency :  the  materials, 
out  of  which  persuasion  is  to  be  manufactured,  must  be,  for  the  most 
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manding  abilities,  IsokratSs  was  one  of  the  most 
estimable  mea  of  Grecian  antiquity.  He  taught  for 
money,  and  taught  young  men  to  *'  think,  speak, 
and  act/*  all  with  a  view  to  an  honourable  life  of 
active  citizenship ;  not  concealing  his  marked  dis- 
paragement ^  of  speculative  study  and  debate,  such 

part,  of  a  public-minded^  lofty^  and  beneficent  bearing — ^though  an  am- 
bitious talker  may  choose  to  misemploy  them  for  his  own  personal  powers 
seeking. 

Ajb  to  the  influence  of  ambitious  motives  in  politicians^  when  subject 
to  the  necessity  of  persuasion  and  to  the  control  of  free  discussion — 
though  I  do  not  concur  in  the  sweeping  censure  of  Professor  Maurice, 
I  admit  that  it  is  partly  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  that  it  rarely  leads  to 
great  or  material  improvement,  beyond  the  actual  state  of  society  which 
the  ambitious  man  finds.  But  the  Sophist  does  not  repi^esent  ambition. 
He  represents  intellectual  and  persuasive  force,  reflecting  and  methodized 
so  as  to  operate  upon  the  minds  of  free  hearers,  yet  under  perfect  liberty 
of  opposition :  persuasion  against  the  ambitious  man,  as  well  as  by  him 
or  for  him.  It  is  this  which  I  am  here  upholding  against  Professor 
Maurice,  as  not  only  no  evil,  but  (in  my  judgment)  one  of  the  grand 
sources  of  good  in  Athens,  and  essential  to  human  improvement  every- 
where else.  There  are  only  two  modes  of  governing  society,  either  by 
persuasion  or  by  coercion.  Discredit  the  arguments  of  the  Sophist  as 
much  as  you  can  by  others  of  an  opposite  tendency :  but  when  you  dis^ 
credit  his  weapon  of  intellectual  and  persuasive  force,  as  if  it  were 
nothing  better  than  cheat  and  imposture,  manufactured  and  sold  for  the 
use  of  ambitious  men— you  leave  open  no  other  ascendency  over  men^s 
minds,  except  the  crushing  engine  of  extraneous  coercion  with  assumed 
infallibility. 

^  Isokrat^,  Orat.  v.  (ad  Philip.)  s.  14;  Orat.  x.  (Enc.  fiel.)  s.  2; 
Orat.  xiii.  adv.  Sophist,  s.  9  (compare  Heindorf  s  note  ad  Platon.  £u- 
thydem.  s.  79);  Orat.  xii.  (Panath.)  s.  126;  Orat.  xv.  (Perm.)  s.  90. 

Isokrat^,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Orat.  x.  Encom.  Hdense,  censures 
all  the  speculative  teachers — ^first  Antisthends  and  Plato  (without  naming 
them,  but  identifying  them  sufficiently  by  their  doctrines),  next  Phita- 
goras,  Gorgias,  Melissus,  Zeno,  &c.,  by  name,  as  having  wasted  their 
time  and  teaching  on  fruitless  paradox  and  controversy.  He  insists 
upon  the  necessity  of  teaching  with  a  view  to  political  life  and  to  the 
course  of  actual  public  events — abandoning  these  useless  studies  (s.  6). 

It  is  remarkable  that  what  Isokrat^s  recommends  is  just  what  Prota- 
goras and  Gorgias  are  represented  as  actually  doing  (each  doubtless  in 
hia  own  way)  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato ;  who  censures  them  for  being  too 
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as  the  dialogues  of  Plato  and  the  dialectic  exercises 
generally.     He  defends  his  profession  much  in  the 

practical,  while  IsokratSs,  commenting  on  them  from  various  publications 
which  they  left,  treats  them  only  as  teachers  of  useless  speculations. 

In  the  Oration  De  Permutatione,  composed  when  he  was  eighty-two 
years  of  age  (s.  10— the  orations  above  cited  are  earlier  compositions, 
especially  Orat.  xiii.  against  the  Sophists,  see  s.  206),  Isokrat^s  stands 
upon  the  defensive,  and  vindicates  his  profession  against  manifold 
aspersions.  It  is  a  most  interesting  oration,  as  a  defence  of  the  educators 
of  Athens  generally,  and  would  serve  perfectly  well  as  a  vindication  of 
the  teaching  of  Protagoras,  Gtorgias,  Hippias,  &c.  against  the  reproaches 
of  Plato. 

This  oration  should  be  read,  if  only  to  get  at  the  genuine  Athenian 
sense  of  the  word  Sophists,  as  distinguished  from  the  technical  sense 
which  Plato  and  Aristotle  fasten  upon  it.  The  word  is  here  used  in  its 
largest  sense,  as  distinguished  frY>m  tduarais  (s.  159) :  it  meant  literaiy 
men  or  philosophers  generally,  but  especially  the  professional  teachers : 
it  carried  however  an  obnoxious  sense,  and  was  therefore  used  as  little 
as  possible  by  themselves — as  much  as  possible  by  those  who  disliked 
them. 

Isokrat^s,  though  he  does  not  willingly  call  himself  by  this  unpleasant 
name,  yet  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  himself  unreservedly  as  one  of  the 
profession,  in  the  same  category  as  Gorgias  (s.  165, 179,  211,  213, 231, 
256),  and  defends  the  general  body  as  well  as  himself;  distinguishing 
himself  of  course  from  the  bad  members  of  the  profession — ^those  who 
pretended  to  be  Sophists,  but  devoted  themselves  to  something  diiFerent 
in  reality  (s.  230). 

This  professional  teaching,  and  the  teachers,  are  signified  indiscrimi- 
nately by  these  words — ol  o-cx^Mrra/— o2  irtpX  rfjv  ^Xoo-o^^y  Ikarpl- 
povres—^p  <l>iKo(ro<l>ia»  ddcjca>f  diaptpXrififiniv  (s.44, 157, 159, 179, 211, 
217,  219) — i}  r&v  \6y«»v  irmdeia — ^  tw  \6y»v  ftcXcn; — i^  ^cX<Mro^ca — 
^  T1JS  ffypovrffrtatt  Striaitris — Tfjs  ^firjst  circ  /SovAco-^c  Keiktiv  fhwofuios,  cinr 
^iXoo-of^uif,  cTrc  btoTfHfiijt  (s.  53, 187, 189, 193,  196).  All  these  ex- 
pressions mean  the  same  process  of  training — ^that  is,  general  mental 
training  as  opposed  to  bodily  (s.  194,  199),  and  intended  to  cultivate 
the  powers  of  thought,  speech,  and  action— irp^s  t6  \iytip  Koi  ffypotrnv-^ 
rov  <f>pmmv  cZ  jcat  Xryctv — r6  Xeyciv  ical  irparrtuf  (s.  221,  261,  285, 296, 
330).  So  again  in  the  Busiris,  Isokratds  represents  Polykrat^  as  a 
o-cx^ioT^r,  making  an  income  by  ^iXoo-o^ia  or  by  17  irwpl  robs  \&yovi 
fralbevtrit,  sect  1,  2,  44,  45,  50,  51. 

Isokratds  does  not  admit  any  such  distinction  between  the  philosopher 
and  dialectician  on  the  one  side — and  the  Sophist  on  the  other — as 
Plato  and  Aristotle  contend  for.     He  does  not  like  dialectical  exercises. 
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same  way  as  his  master  Gorgias,  or  Protagoras, 
would  have  defended  it,  if  we  had  before  us  vindi- 
cations from  their  pens.  Isokratds  at  Athens,  and 
Quintilian,  a  man  equally  estimable  at  Rome,  are 
in  their  general  type  of  character  and  professional 
duty,  the  fair  counterpart  of  those  whom  Plato  ar- 
raigns as  The  Sophists. 

We  know  these  latter  chiefly  from  the  evidence  Misinter- 
of  Plato,  their  pronounced  enemy :   yet  even  his  orthc"^"a- 
evidence,  when  construed  candidly  and  taken  as  a  p^rw^ 
whole,  will  not  be  found  to  justify  the  charges  of  ^jjj!| 
corrupt  and  immoral  teaching,  impostrous  pretence  agai^t  «he 
of  knowledge,  &c.  which   the  modern  historians    ^^  "  ' 
pour  forth  in  loud  chorus  against  them.     I  know 
few  characters  in  history  who  have  been  so  hardly 
dealt  with  as  these  so-called  Sophists.    They  bear 
the  penalty  of  their  name,  in  its  modern  sense ;  a 
misleading  association,  from  which  few  modern  wri- 
ters take  pains  to  emancipate  either  themselves  or 
their  readers — though  the  English  or  French  word 
Sophist  is  absolutely  inapplicable  to  Protagoras  or 
Gorgias,  who  ought  to  be  called  rather  '*  Professors 
orPublicTeachers/*  It  is  really  surprising  to  examine 
the  expositions  prefixed,  by  learned  men  like  Stall- 
baum  and  others,  to  the  Platonic  dialogues  entitled 
Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Euthydfimus,  Thesetfitus,  &c., 
where  Plato  introduces  SokratSs  either  in  personal 
controversy  with  one  or  other  of  these  Sophists,  or 
as  canvassing  their  opinions.     We  continually  read 

yet  be  admits  them  to  be  useful  for  youth,  as  a  part  of  intellectual 
training,  on  condition  that  all  such  speculations  shall  be  dropped,  when 
the  youth  come  into  actiye  life  (s.  280,  287)< 

This  is  the  same  language  as  that  of  Kallikl6s  in  the  Gorgias  of 
Pkto,  c.  40.  p.  484. 
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from  the  pen  of  the  expositor  each  remarks  as  these 
— **  Mark  how  Plato  pats  down  the  shallow  and 
worthless  Sophist " — ^the  obvious  reflection ,  that  it 
is  Plato  himself  who  plays  both  games  on  the  chess- 
board, being  altogether  overlooked.  And  again — 
^^This  or  that  argument,  placed  in  the  inouth  of 
Sokratds,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  real  opinion 
of  Plato :  he  only  takes  it  up  and  enforces  it  at  this 
moment,  in  order  to  puzzle  and  humiliate  an  osten- 
jtatious pretender^" — a  remark  which  converts  Plato 

>  StaUbaum,  Proleg.  ad  Flaton.  Protagor.  p.  23.  *' Hoc  yero  ejus 
jndido  ita  ntitiur  Socrates,  nt  emn  dehinc  dialectic^  sabtilitate  in  sum- 
mam  oonsilu  inopiam  conjiciat.  CoUigit  enim  inde  $atis  eaptume  rebus 
ita  oompantis  justitiam»  quippe  quse  a  sanctitate  dirersa  sit,  plane  nihil 
aanctitatis  habituram,  ac  yicissim  sanctitati  nihil  fore  commune  cum 
justiti&.  Respondet  quidem  ad  hsc  Protagoras,  justitiam  ac  sanctita- 
tem  non  per  omnia  sibi  similes  esse,  nee  tamen  etiam  prorsus  dtwBfni1<Hi 
▼ideri.  Sed  etsi  veristima  est  htc  ejus  sentetUia,  tamen  comparatione 
ilUL  a  partibus  faciei  repetitft,  in  froMdem  induetus,  et  quid  sit,  in  quo 
omnis  virtutis  natura  contineatur,  ignarus,  seae  ex  his  difficultatibus 
adeo  non  potest  ezpedire,"  &c. 

Again,  p.  24.  "  Itaque  Socrates,  missft  hujus  rei  disputatione,  repents 
ad  aUa  progreditur,  scilicet  swiUibus  laqueis  hominem  deineeps  denuo 

irretUwus,*' **  Nemini  facile  obscnrum  erit,  hoc  quoque  loco.  Pro- 

tagotam  argutis  conclusiuncuUs  dehtdi  atque  calUde  eo  permoveri,'*  &c. 

p.  25.  ''Quanquam  nemo  erit,  quin  yideat  eaUide  dehuH  ProtagO' 

ram,**'  &c....^..p.  34.  ''Quod  si  autem  ea,  qu»  in  Protagorft  SopMstss 
ridendi  causd  e  yulgi  atque  sophistarum  ratione  dispntantur,  in  Gorgiil 
ex  ipsius  philosophi  mente  et  sententi&  yel  breyius  proponnntur  yel 
copiosius  dispntantur,''  &c. 

Compare  similar  obseryations  of  Stallbaum,  in  his  Prolegom.  ad 
Theaetet.  p.  12, 22;  ad  Menon.  p.  16;  ad  Euthydemum,  p.  26,30;  ad 
Lachetem,  p.  11;  ad  Lysidem,  p.  79,  80,  87;  ad  Hippiam  Major. 
p.  164-166. 

''  Facile  apparet  Socratem  argtUdy  quseyerbo  iJHuyta-Bai  inest,  dUqgid 

interhcutorem  (Hippiam  Sophistam)  in  fraudem  inducere," ''Dlud 

quidem  pro  certo  et  explorato  habemus,  non  serio  sed  ridendi  vesum- 
diqus  Sophistis  gratid  gramssimam  iUam  sententiam  in  dubitoHonem 
vocari,  ideoque  iis  condusiunculis  labe&ctari,  quas  quilibet  paulo  at- 
tentior  facile  mtelligat  non  ad  fidem  fuuendam,  sed  ad  lusum  jocumqne, 
esse  comparatas." 
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into  an  insincere  disputant  and  a  Sophist  in  the 
modern  sense,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  com- 
mentator is  extolling  his  pirre  and  lofty  morality  as 
an  antidote  against  the  alleged  corruption  of  Gorgias 
and  Protagoras. 

Plato  has  devoted  a  long  and  interesting  dialogue  Th«  so- 
to  the  inquiry,  What  is  a  Sophist^  f  and  it  is  curious  paid  teuh- 
to  observe  that  the  definition  which  he  at  last  brings  p^lhat 
out  suits  SokratSs  himself,  intellectually  speaking,  ^eJdy*^ 
better  than  any  one  else  whom  we  know.     Cicero*  "*^'pj!^Ji'. 
defines  the  Sophist  to  be  one  who  pursues  philoso-  ^ngof  Pro- 

x-  x-         .  tagoras. 

phy  for  the  sake  of  ostentation  or  of  gain^ ;  which, 
if  it  is  to  be  held  as  a  reproach,  will  certainly  bear 
bard  upon  the  great  body  of  modern  teachers,  who 
are  determined  to  embrace  their  profession  and  to 
discharge  its  important  duties,  like  other  professional 
men,  by  the  prospect  either  of  deriving  an  income 
or  of  making  a  figure  in  it,  or  both — whether  they 
have  any  peculiar  relish  for  the  occupation  or  not. 
But  modern  writers,  in  describing  Protagoras  or  Gor- 
gias, while  they  adopt  the  sneering  language  of  Plato 
against  teaching  for  pay,  low  purposes,  tricks  to  get 
money  from  the  rich,  &c. — use  terms  which  lead 
the  reader  to  believe  that  there  was  something  in 
these  Sophists  peculiarly  greedy,  exorbitant,  and 

>  Plato,  Sophistes,  c.  52.  p.  268. 

*  Cicero,  Academ.  iv.  23.  Xenopbon,  at  the  close  of  his  treatise  De 
Venatione  (c.  13),  introduces  a  sharp  censure  upon  the  Sophists,  with 
▼ery  little  that  is  specific  or  distinct.  He  accuses  them  of  teaching 
command  and  artifice  of  words,  instead  of  communicating  useful  maxims 
—of  speaking  for  purposes  of  deceit,  or  for  their  own  profit,  and  address- 
ing themseWes  to  rich  pupils  for  pay— while  the  philosopher  gives  his 
lesdons  to  every  one  gratuitously,  without  distinction  of  persons.  This 
is  the  same  distinction  as  that  taken  by  Sokratis  and  Plato,  between 
the  Sophist  and  the  Philosopher :  compare  Xenoph.  de  Vectigal.  v.  4. 
VOL.  VIII.  2  K 
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truckling ;  something  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  ask- 
ing and  receiving  remuneration.  Now  not  only 
there  is  no  proof  that  any  of  them  (speaking  of 
those  conspicuous  in  the  profession)  were  thus  dis- 
honest or  exorbitant,  but  in  the  case  of  Protagoras, 
even  his  enemy  Plato  furnishes  a  proof  that  he  was 
not  so.  In  the  Platonic  dialogue  termed  Protago- 
ras, that  Sophist  is  introduced  as  describing  the 
manner  in  which  he  proceeded  respecting  remune- 
ration from  his  pupils.  ''  I  make  no  stipulation 
beforehand :  when  a  pupil  parts  from  me,  I  ask  from 
him  such  a  sum  as  I  think  the  time  and  the  circum- 
stances warrant ;  and  I  add,  that  if  he  deems  the 
demand  too  great,  he  has  only  to  make  up  his  own 
mind  what  is  the  Amount  of  improvement  which  my 
company  has  procured  to  him,  and  what  sum  he 
considers  an  equivalent  for  it.  I  am  content  to  ac- 
cept the  sum  so  named  by  himself,  only  requiring 
him  to  go  into  a  temple  and  make  oath  that  it  is  his 
sincere  belief  \"  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more 
dignified  way  of  dealing  than  this,  nor  one  which 
more  thoroughly  attests  an  honourable  reliance  on 
the  internal  consciousness  of  the  scholar ;  on  the 
grateful  sense  of  improvement  realised,  which  to 

'  Plato,  Protagoras,  c.  16.  p.  328  B.  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  58)  says 
that  Protagoras  demanded  100  minse  as  pay :  little  stress  is  to  be  laid 
upon  such  a  statement,  nor  is  it  possible  that  he  could  have  had  one 
fixed  rate  of  pay.  The  story  told  by  Aulus  Gellius  (v.  10)  about  the 
suit  at  law  between  Protagoras  and  his  disciple  Euathlns,  is  at  least 
amusing  and  ingenious.  Compare  the  story  of  the  rhetor  Skopelianus» 
in  Philostratus,  Vit.  Sophist,  i.  21,  4. 

Isokratte  (Or.  zr.  de  Perm.  s.  166)  affirms  that  the  gains  made  by 
Gorgias  or  by  any  of  the  eminent  Sophists  had  never  been  very  high ; 
that  they  had  been  greatly  and  maliciously  exaggerated ;  that  they  were 
veiy  inferior  to  those  of  the  great  dramatic  actors  (s.  168). 
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every  teacher  constitutes  a  reward  hardly  inferior 
to  the  payment  that  proceeds  from  it,  and  which 
(in  the  opinion  of  Sokratfis)  formed  the  only  legi- 
timate reward.  Such  is  not  the  way  in  which  the 
corrupters  of  mankind  go  to  work. 

That  which  stood  most  prominent  in  the  teaching  The  so- 
of  Gorgias  and  the  other  Sophists,  was,  that  they  rhetorical 
cultivated  and  improved  the  powers  of  public  speak-  groundJ^ 
ing  in  their  pupils ;  one  of  the  most  essential  ac-  a^"['*"* 
complishments  to  every  Athenian  of  consideration.  [^^"J" 
For  this,  too,  they  have  been  denounced  by  Ritter,  city,  made 
Brandis,  and  other  learned  writers  on  the  history  of  sokrat^s, 
philosophy,  as  corrupt  and  immoral.     "Teaching  andShe'rs. 
their  pupils  rhetoric  (it  has  been  said),  they  only 
enable  them  to  second  unjust  designs,  to   make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,  and  to  delude 
their  hearers,  by  trick  and  artifice,  into  false  per- 
suasion and  show  of  knowledge  without  reality. 
Rhetoric  (argues  Plato  in  the  dialogue  called  Gor- 
gias) is  no  art  whatever,  but  a  mere  unscientific 
knack,  enslaved  to  the  dominant  prejudices,  and 
nothing  better  than  an  impostrous  parody  on  the 
true  political  art."     Now  though  Aristotle,  follow- 
ing the  Platonic  vein,  calls  this  power  of  making 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,  "  the  promise 
of  Protagoras^" — the  accusation  ought  never  to  be 
urged  as  it  bore  specially  against  the  teachers  of  the 

1  Aristot.  Rhetoric,  ii.  26.  Ritter  (p.  582)  and  Brandis  (p.  521 )  quote 
very  unfairly  the  evidence  of  the  'Clouds'  of  Aristophan^,  as  establishing 
this  charge,  and  that  of  corrupt  teaching  generally,  against  the  Sophists 
as  a  body.  If  Aristophanes  is  a  witness  against  any  one,  he  is  a  witness 
against  Sokrat^,  who  is  the  person  singled  out  for  attack  in  the  'Clouds. ' 
But  these  authors,  not  admitting  Aristophan^  as  an  evidence  against 
Sokrat^s  whom  he  does  attack,  nevertheless  quote  him  as  an  evidence 
against  men  like  Protagoras  and  Gorgias  whom  he  does  not  attack. 

2k2 
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Sokratic  age.  It  is  an  argament  against  rhetorical'^ 
teaching  generally;  against  all  the  most  distin- 
guished teachers  of  pupils  for  active  life,  throughout 
the  ancient  world,  from  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Iso- 
kratds,  &c.  down  to  Quintilian.  Not  only  does  the 
argument  bear  equally  against  all,  but  it  was  ac- 
tually urged  against  all.  IsokratSs^  and  Quintilian 
both  defend  themselves  against  it :  Aristotle^  was 
assailed  by  it,  and  provides  a  defence  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  treatise  on  Rhetoric:  nor  was  there 
ever  any  man,  indeed,  against  whom  it  was  pressed 
with  greater  bitterness  of  calumny  than  SokratSs — 
by  Aristophanes  in  his  comedy  of  the  '  Clouds,'  as 
well  as  by  other  comic  composers.  Sokratds  com- 
plains of  it  in  his  defence  before  his  judges^ ;  cha- 
racterising such  accusations  in  their  true  point  of 
view,  as  being  *'  the  stock  reproaches  against  all 
who  pursue  philosophy."  They  are  indeed  only 
one  of  the  manifestations,  ever  varying  in  form 
though  the  same  in  spirit,  of  the  antipathy  of 
ignorance  against  dissenting  innovation  or  superior 

•  IsokratSs,  Or.  xv.  (De  Permut.)  s.  16.  vvp  di  Xcy«  fuv  (the  accuser) 
»f  iy»  Tovs  (frrovs  \6yovs  Kptirrovs  dvvafiai  irotcu^,  &c. 

Ibid.  8.  32.  ntiparai  fit  diafidXXttv,  ^s  buK^tlpn  tovs  vtmrtpovs,  Xc- 
yccy  didao-fctfv  Koi  iraph  r6  ^Uaiov  iv  rots  ay&ai  w\€ov€tcrtuf,  &c. 

Again,  a.  59,  65,  95,  98,  187  (where  be  represents  himself,  like  So- 
krat^a  in  his  defence,  as  vindicating  philosophy  generally  against  the 
accusation  of  corrupting  youth)*  233,  256. 

*  Plutarch,  Alexander,  c.  7^* 

'  Plato,  Sok.  Apolog.  c.  10.  p.  23  D.  rh  xarii  wavrmp  t&v  <^(Xo(ro- 
fJMvvTWP  frp6x*^  ravra  Xcyovo'ty,  c^i  r^  fimapa  xal  ra  V7r6  yrjf,  koi 
0tovs  fA^  vo/jiiCftv,  KcH  t6p  ^tt»  XAyop  Kptirrt^  nouip  (dida<rjca>).  Com- 
pare a  similar  expression  in  Xenophon^  Memorab.  i.2,31.  r6  Kounj  roU 
<f>tkoa-6tl>ois  {m6  t&p  troXkav  iinrifiMfupoPt  &c. 

The  same  unfairness,  in  making  this  point  tell  against  the  Sophists 
exclusively,  is  to  be  found  in  Westermann,  Geschichte  der  Oriecb.  Be- 
redsamkeit,  sect.  30,  64. 
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mental  accomplishments ;  which  antipathy,  intellec- 
tual men  themselves,  when  it  happens  to  make  on 
their  side  in  a  controversy,  are  but  too  ready  to  in* 
yoke.  Considering  that  we  have  here  the  materials 
of  defence,  as  well  as  of  attack,  supplied  by  SokratSs 
and  Plato,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  modern 
writers  would  have  refrained  from  employing  such 
an  argument  to  discredit  Gorgias  or  Protagoras ;  the 
rather,  as  they  have  before  their  eyes,  in  all  the 
countries  of  modern  Europe,  the  profession  of  law- 
yers and  advocates,  who  lend  their  powerful  elo- 
quence without  distinction  to  the  cause  of  justice  or 
injustice,  and  who,  far  from  being  regarded  as  the 
corruptors  of  society,  are  usually  looked  upon,  for 
that  very  reason  among  others,  as  indispensable 
auxiliaries  to  a  just  administration  of  law. 

Though  writing  was  less  the  business  of  these  Thnuy. 
Sophists  than  personal  teaching,  several  of  them  SS*J}J^ 
published  treatises.    Thrasymachus  and  Theoddrus  n»^p«- 
both  set  forth  written  precepts  on  the  art  of  Rheto-  ProdikiM— 
ric* ;  precepts  which  have  not  descended  to  us,  but  minationof 
which  appear  to   have  been  narrow  and  special,  l^us"*" 
bearing  directly  upon  practice,  and  relating  chiefly  °**^»"*°«- 
to  the  proper  component  parts  of  an  oration.     To 
Aristotle,  who  had  attained  that  large  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  theory  of  Rhetoric  which  still 
remains  to  instruct  us  in  his  splendid  treatise,  the 
views  of  Thrasymachus  appeared  unimportant,  ser- 
ving to  him  only  as  hints  and  materials.    But  their 

^  See  the  last  chapter  of  Aristotle  De  Sophisticis  Elenchis.  He  no- 
tices these  early  rhetorical  teachers,  also,  in  various  parts  of  the  treatise 
on  Rhetoric. 

Quintilian  however  still  thought  the  precepts  of  Theoddrus  and 
Thrasymachus  worthy  of  his  attention  (Inst.  Orat.  iii.  3). 
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effect  must  have  been  very  different  when  they  first' 
appeared,  and  when  young  men  were  first  enabled 
to  analyse  the  parts  of  an  harangue,  to  understand 
the  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other,  and  call  them 
by  their  appropriate  names ;  all  illustrated,  let  us 
recollect,  by  oral  exposition  on  the  part  of  the 
master,  which  was  the  most  impressive  portion  of 
the  whole* 

Prodikus,  again,  published  one  or  more  trea- 
tises intended  to  elucidate  the  ambiguities  of  words 
and  to  point  out  the  different  significations  of 
terms  apparently,  but  not  really,  equivalent.  For 
this  Plato  often  ridicules  him,  and  the  modern  his- 
torians of  philosophy  generally  think  it  right  to 
adopt  the  same  tone.  Whether  the  execution  of  the 
work  was  at  all  adequate  to  its  purpose,  we  have  no 
means  of  judging  ;  but  assuredly  the  purpose  was 
one  pre-eminently  calculated  to  aid  Grecian  thinkers 
and  dialecticians  ;  for  no  man  can  study  their  phi- 
losophy without  seeing  how  lamentably  they  were 
hampered  by  enslavement  to  the  popular  phraseo- 
logy, and  by  inferences  founded  on  mere  verbal  ana- 
logy. At  a  time  when  neither  dictionary  nor  gram- 
mar existed,  a  teacher  who  took  care,  even  punctilious 
care,  in  fixing  the  meaning  of  important  words  of  his 
discourse — must  be  considered  as  guiding  the  minds 
of  his  hearers  in  a  salutary  direction  ;  salutary,  we 
may  add,  even  to  Plato  himself,  whose  speculations 
would  most  certainly  have  been  improved  by  occa- 
sional hints  from  such  a  monitor. 

Protagoras,  too,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
discriminated,  and  gave  names  to  the  various  modes 
and  forms  of  address — an  analysis  welUcalculated 
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to  assist  his  lessons  on  right  speaking^ :  he  appears  Protagom 
also  to  have  been  the  first  who  distinguished  the  Jjlc  m^' 
three  genders  of  nouns.  We  hear  further  of  a  trea-  Jp^^ow"' 
tise  which  he  wrote  on  wrestling — or  most  probably  Jj^"*  *• 
on  gymnastics  generally ;  as  well  as  a  collection  of  e^^ 
controversial  dialogues^.  But  his  most  celebrated 
treatise  was  one  entitled  *  Truth/  seemingly  on  phi- 
losophy generally.  Of  this  treatise  we  do  not  even 
know  the  general  scope  or  purport.  In  one  of  his 
treatises/  he  confessed  his  inability  to  satisfy  him- 
self about  the  existence  of  the  gods,  in  these  words^ 
— "  Respecting  the  gods,  I  neither  know  whether 
they  exist)  nor  what  are  their  attributes ;  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  subject,  the  shortness  of  human  life, 
and  many  other  causes,  debar  me  from  this  know- 
ledge." That  the  believing  public  of  Athens  were 
seriously  indignant  at  this  passage,  and  that  it 
caused  the  author  to  be  threatened  with  prosecu- 
tion and  forced  to  quit  Athens — we  can  perfectly 
understand ;  though  there  seems  no  sufficient  proof 
of  the  tale  that  he  was  drowned  in  his  outward  voy- 
age. But  that  modern  historians  of  philosophy,  who 
consider  the  Pagan  gods  to  be  fictions,  and  the  re- 
ligion to  be  repugnant  to  any  reasonable  mind, 
should  concur  in  denouncing  Protagoras  on  this 
ground  as  a  corrupt  man,  is  to  me  less  intelligible. 

'  Quintilian,  Inst.  Orat.  iii.  4, 10 ;  Aristot.  Rhetor,  iii.  5.  See  the  paa- 
lages  cited  in  Preller,  Hi$tor.*Philo8.  ch.  iv.  p.  132,  note  d,  who  affinns 
respecting  Protagoras — **  alia  inani  grammaticorum  principiorum  osten- 
tatione  novare  conabatur" — which  the  passages  cited  do  not  prove. 

'  Isokrat^s,  Or.  x.  Encom.  Helen,  s.  3;  Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  54. 

*  Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  51 ;  Sext.  Empir.  ady.  Math.  ix.  56.  UepX  fUp 
B€&p  ovK  lx«  c^YTCtv,  oCt€  €t  €l(riv,  ovff  6noioi  rtP€t  elcf  froXX^  yap  tA 
KttXvoin-a  ctdcvai,  ij  T€  ddi;X<fn;ff,  icai  Ppaxys  i^v  6  fiios  rov  dvOpAtrov, 

I  give  the  words  partly  from  Diogenes,  partly  from  Sextus,  as  I  think 
they  would  be  most  likely  to  stand. 
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Xenopban^s^  and  probably  maBy  other  philoso- 
phers, had  said  the  same  thing  before  him.  Nor  is 
it  easy  to  see  what  a  superior  man  was  to  do,  who 
could  not  adjust  his  standard  of  belief  to  such  fic- 
tions— or  what  he  could  say,  if  he  said  any  thing, 
less  than  the  words  cited  above  from  Protagoras ; 
which  appear,  as  far  as  we  can  appreciate  them 
standing  without  the  context,  to  be  a  brief  mention, 
in  modest  and  circumspect  phrases,  of  the  reason 
why  he  said  nothing  about  the  gods,  in  a  treatise 
where  the  reader  would  expect  to  find  much  upon 
the  subject^*  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  Platonic 
dialogue,  called  '  Protagoras,*  that  Sophist  is  intro- 
duced speaking  about  the  gods  exactly  in  the 
manner  that  any  orthodox  Pagan  might  naturally 
adopt. 
Hia  view  of  The  othcr  fragment  preserved  of  Protagoras  re- 
tive  process  latcs  to  his  vlcw  of  the  cognitive  process,  and  of 
rjthre^'*'  truth  generally.  He  taught  that  **Man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things,  both  of  that  which  exists, 
and  of  that  which  does  not  exist :  '*  a  doctrine  can- 
vassed and  controverted  by  Plato,  who  represents 
that  Protagoras  aflSrmed  knowledge  to  consist  in 
sensation,  and  considered  the  sensations  of  each 
individual  man  to  be,  to  him,  the  canon  and  measure 
of  truth.     We  know  scarce  any  thing  of  the  elu- 

^  Xenophan^  ap.  Sezt.  Emp.  adv.  Mathem.  vii.  49. 
'  The  satyrical  writer  Timon  (ap.  Sezt.  £mp.  iz.  57)>  speaking  in 
very  respectful  terms  about  Protagoras^  notices  particularly  the  guarded 
language  which  he  used  in  this  sentence  about  the  gods ;  though  this 
precaution  did  not  enable  him  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  flight.  Prota- 
goras spoke — 

TLaaav  tx^^  (jivXaKriv  «friCiiC€ti;s'*  ret  /mv  oC  oi 
Xpaio'fiTfa'* ,  aXXc^  <l>vyijs  iirtiuaifTOy  ikf>pa  fi^  ovt»s 


nature. 
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cidations  or  limitations  with  which  Protagoras  may 
have  accompaDied  his  general  position  :  and  if  even 
Plato,  who  had  good  means  of  knowing  them,  felt 
it  ungenerous  to  insult  an  orphan  doctrine  whose 
father  was  recently  dead,  and  could  no  longer  defend 
it ^— much  more  ought  modern  authors,  who  speak 
with  mere  scraps  of  evidence  before  them,  to  be 
cautious  how  they  heap  upon  the  same  doctrine 
insults  much  beyond  those  which  Plato  recognises. 
In  so  far  as  we  can  pretend  to  understand  the  theory, 
it  was  certainly  not  more  incorrect  than  several 
others  then  afloat,  from  the  Eleatic  school  and  other 
philosophers ;  while  it  had  the  merit  of  bringing 
into  forcible  relief,  though  in  an  erroneous  manner, 
the  essentially  relative  nature  of  cognition* — rela- 
tive, not  indeed  to  the  sensitive  faculty  alone,  but 

1  Plato,  Theetet.  18.  p.  164  £.  O^t  &v,  otfAot,  £  4>ik€,  ttirep  yt  6 
warifp  Tov  Mpav  X6yov  tffy — aXXa  noKKh  ^  ijffivvf  •  pvv  di  Spffxunv  avrdp 

Bvra  ^fi€is  irp07nf\€Uu{ofjLgp ^XXck  d^  avrol  Kivdvycva-o/ify  tov 

dtKalov  €PeK    airr^  PorjOeiv, 

This  theory  of  Protagoras  is  discussed  in  the  dialogue  called  Thece- 
tetus,  p.  152  seq.,  in  a  long,  but  desultory  way. 

See  Sextus  Empiric.  Pyrrhonic.  Hypol.  i.  216-219,  et  contra  Ma- 
thematicos,  vii.  60-64.  The  explanation  which  Sextus  gives  of  the 
Protagorean  doctrine,  in  the  former  passage,  cannot  be  derived  from 
the  treatise  of  Protagoras  himself;  since  he  makes  use  of  the  word  Ai; 
in  the  philosophical  sense,  which  was  not  adopted  until  the  days  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  out  what  Diogenes  Laertius  states  about  other 
tenets  of  Protagoras,  and  to  reconcile  them  with  the  doctrine  of  "  man 
being  the  measure  of  aU  things,'*  as  explained  by  Plato  (Diog.  Laert. 
ix.  61,  67). 

'  Aristotle  (in  one  of  the  passages  of  his  Metaphysica — wherein  he 
discusses  the  Protagorean  doctrine — x.  i.  p.  1063  B.)  says  that  this  doc* 
trine  comes  to  nothing  more  than  sajring,  that  man,  so  far  as  cognizant, 
or  so  far  as  percipient,  i»  the  measure  of  all  things;  in  other  words, 
that  knowledge,  or  perception,  is  the  measure  of  all  things.  This 
Aristotle  says — is  trivial,  and  of  no  value,  though  it  sounds  like  some- 
thing of  importance — IIp»Tay6pat  d'  SvBpwn6v  ^fjert  vavnov  flvai  fU* 
rpov,  &inrfp  tof  c2  t6p  iniarfffiova  ciira»y  $  r6r  al<r$ap6fuvo9'  rovrovs  d* 
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to  that  reinforced  and  guided  by  the  other  faculties 
of  man,  memorial  and  ratiocinative.  And  had  it 
been  even  more  incorrect  than  it  really  is,  there 
would  be  no  warrant  for  those  imputations  which 
modem  authors  build  upon  it,  against  the  morality 
of  Protagoras.  No  such  imputations  are  counte- 
nanced in  the  discussion  which  Plato  devotes  to  the 
doctrine :  indeed,  if  the  vindication  which  he  sets 
forth  against  himself  on  behalf  of  Protagoras  be 
really  ascribabie  to  that  Sophist,  it  would  give  an 
exaggerated  importance  to  the  distinction  between 
Grood  and  Evil,  into  which  the  distinction  between 
Truth  and  Falsehood  is  considered  by  the  Platonic 
Protagoras  as  resolvable.  The  subsequent  theories 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle  respecting  cognition,  were 
much  more  systematic  and  elaborate,  the  work  of 
men  greatly  superior  in  speculative  genius  to  Pro- 
tagoras :  but  they  would  not  have  been  what  they 
were,  had  not  Protagoras  as  well  as  others  gone 
before  them,  with  suggestions  more  partial  and  im- 
perfect. 

&n  txoiwraf  6  ftiy  oUrBtfaof  6  dc  hrurrfffiriP'  d  if>afji€P  €hHu  fjJrpa  rav  virtH 
Ktifiamp,     OvOiv  d^  Xryo»v  ntpirrhv  <l>al»mu  re  Xcytur. 

It  appears  to  me  that  to  insist  apon  the  essentially  relathre  nature  of 
cognisable  truth,  was  by  no  means  a  trivial  or  unimportant  doctrine,  as 
Aristotle  pronounces  it  to  be;  especially  when  we  compare  it  with  the 
nnmeasun^  conceptions  of  the  objects  and  methods  of  scientific  reseaich, 
which  were  so  common  in  the  days  of  Protagoras. 

Compare  Metaphysic.  iii.  5.  p.  1008,  1009,  where  it  will  be  seen  how 
many  other  thinkers  of  that  day  carried  the  same  doctrine  seemingly 
ftuther  than  Protagoras. 

Protagoras  remarked  that  the  observed  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  did  not  coincide  with  that  which  the  astronomers  represented 
them  to  be,  and  to  which  they  applied  their  mathematical  reasonings. 
This  remark  ti  as  a  criticism  on  the  mathematical  astronomers  of  his  day 
'—€kryx9»p  TOW  ft^iurrpas  (Aristot.  Metaph.  iii.  2.  p.  998  A).  We  know 
too  little  how  flEir  his  criticism  may  have  been  deserved,  to  assent  to  the 
general  strictures  of  Bitter,  Oesch.  der  PhiL  vol.  i.  p.  633. 
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From  Gorgias  there  remains  one  short  essay,  Gorgiaa— 
preserved  in  one  of  the  Aristotelian  or  Pseudo-  5nphyri«i 
Aristotelian  treatises  ^  on  a  metaphysical  thesis.  J^wtp^ 
He  professes  to  demonstrate  that  nothing  exists ;  ^"^'J'°^" 
that  if  anything  exist,  it  is  unknowable ;  and  grant-  of  it 
ing  it  even  to  exist  and  to  be  knowable  by  any  one 
man,  he  could  never  communicate  it  to  others. 
The  modern  historians  of  philosophy  here  prefer 
the  easier  task  of  denouncing  the  scepticism  of  the 
Sophist,  instead  of  performing  the  duty  incumbent 
on  them  of  explaining  his  thesis  in  immediate  se- 
quence with  the  speculations  which  preceded  it.  In 
our  sense  of  the  words,  it  is  a  monstrous  paradox : 
but  construing  them  in  their  legitimate  filiation  from 
the  Eleatic  philosophers  immediately  before  him,  it 
is  a  plausible,  not  to  say  conclusive,  deduction  from 
principles  which  they  would  have  acknowledged^. 
The  word  Existence,  as  they  understood  it,  did  not 
mean  phaenomenal,  but  ultra-phsenomenal  exist* 
ence.  They  looked  upon  the  phsenomena  of  sense 
as  always  coming  and  going — as  something  essen- 
tially transitory,  fluctuating,  incapable  of  being 
surely  known,  and  furnishing  at  best  grounds  only 
for  conjecture.  They  searched  by  cogitation  for 
what  they  presumed  to  be  the  really  existent  Some- 
thing or  Substance — the  Noumenon,  to  use  a  Kan- 
tian phrase — lying  behind  or  under  the  phaenomena, 

'  See  the  treatise  entitled  De  MeliMO,  Xenophane,  et  Gorgi&  in  Bek- 
leer's  edition  of  Aristotle's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  979  seq. ;  also  the  same 
treatise  with  a  good  pre&ce  and  comments  by  Mullach,  p.  62  seq. : 
compare  Sextos  Emp.  adv.  Mathemat.  vii.  65,  87. 

'  See  the  note  of  Aullach,  on  the  treatise  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
W>te,  p.  72.  He  shows  that  Gorgias  followed  in  the  steps  of  Zeno 
and  Melissus. 
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which  Noumenon  they  recognised  as  the  only  ap- 
propriate subject  of  knowledge.  They  discussed 
much  (as  I  have  before  remarked)  whether  it  was 
One  or  Many — Noumenon  in  the  singular,  or  Nou- 
mena  in  the  plural.  Now  the  thesis  of  Gorgias  re- 
lated to  this  ultra-phaenomenal  existence,  and  bore 
closely  upon  the  arguments  of  Zeno  and  Melissus, 
the  Eleatic  reasoners  of  his  elder  contemporaries. 
He  denied  that  any  such  ultra-phaenomenal  Some- 
thing, or  Noumenon,  existed,  or  could  be  known, 
or  could  be  described.  Of  this  tripartite  thesis, 
the  first  negation  was  neither  more  untenable,  nor 
less  untenable,  than  that  of  those  philosophers  who 
before  him  had  argued  for  the  affirmative  :  on  the 
two  last  points,  his  conclusions  were  neither  para- 
doxical nor  improperly  sceptical,  but  perfectly  just, 
— and  have  been  ratified  by  the  gradual  abandon- 
ment, either  avowed  or  implied,  of  such  ultra-pha2- 
nomenal  researches  among  the  major  part  of  philo- 
sophers. It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  these 
doctrines  were  urged  by  Gorgias  for  the  purpose  of 
diverting  his  disciples  from  studies  which  he  con- 
sidered as  unpromising  and  fruitless ;  just  as  we 
shall  find  his  pupil  IsokratSs  afterwards  enforcing 
the  same  view,  discouraging  speculations  of  this 
nature,  and  recommending  rhetorical  exercise  as 
preparation  for  the  duties  of  an  active  citizen  ^  Nor 
must  we  forget  that  SokratSs  himself  discouraged 
physical  speculations  even  more  decidedly  than 
either  of  them. 

If  the  censures  cast  upon  the  alleged  scepticism 

^  Isokrates  De  Permutatione,  Or.  xv.  s.  287 ;  Xenoph.  Memorab. 
i.  1,  14. 
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of  Gorgias  and  Protagoras  are  partly  without  suffi-  Unfounded 
cient  warrant,  partly  without  any  warrant  at  all —  II^?MtThe 
much  more  may  the  same  remark  be  made  respect-  ^"p''"**- 
ing  the  graver  reproaches  heaped  upon  their  teaching 
on  the  score  of  immorality  or  corruption.     It  has 
been  common  with  recent  German  historians  of  phi- 
losophy to  translate  from  Plato  and  dress  up  a  fiend 
called  **Die  Sophistik'*  (Sophistic) — whom  they  as- 
sert to  have  poisoned  and  demoralised,  by  corrupt 
teaching,  the  Athenian  moral  character,  so  that  it 
became  degenerate  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  compared  with  what  it  had  been  in  the  time  of 
MiltiadSs  and  AristeidSs. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  abstraction  ''  Die  They  were 
Sophistik "  is  to  have  any  definite  meaning,  we  IT^)^, 
ought  to  have  proof  that  the  persons  styled  Sophists  ^^^  ^ 
had  some  doctrines,  principles,  or  method,  both  *°"J?|^®' 
common  to  them  all  and  distinguishing  them  from  they  were 
others.     But  such  a  supposition  is  untrue :  there  sio^wUh 
were  no  such  common  doctrines,  or  principles,  or  dhSdSai*" 
method,  belonging  to  them.     Even  the  name  by  ^^^^ 
which  they  are  known  did  not  belong  to  them,  any 
more  than  to  SokratSs  and  others ;  they  had  no- 
thing in  common  except  their  profession,  as  paid 
teachers,  qualifying  young  men  "  to  think,  speak, 
and  act''  (these  are  the  words  of  IsokratSs,  and 
better  words  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find)  with  credit 
to  themselves  as  citizens.     Moreover,  such  com- 
munity of  profession  did  not  at  that  time  imply  so 
much  analogy  of  character  as  it  does  now,  when  the 
path  of  teaching  has  been  beaten  into  a  broad  and 
visible  high  road,  with  measured  distances,and  stated 
intervals :  Protagoras  and  Gorgias  found  predeces- 
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8or8  indeed,  but  no  binding  precedents  to  copy ;  so 
that  each  struck  out  more  or  less  a  road  of  his  own. 
And  accordingly,  we  find  Plato,  in  his  dialogue 
called  *  Protagoras,'  wherein  Protagoras,  Prodikus, 
and  Hippias  are  all  introduced — imparting  a  distinct 
type  of  character  and  distinct  method  to  each,  not 
without  a  strong  admixture  of  reciprocal  jealousy 
between  them ;  while  Thrasymachus,  in  the  Re- 
public, and  EutbydSmus,  in  the  dialogue  so  called, 
are  again  painted  each  with  colours  of  his  own, 
dificrent  from  all  the  three  above-named.  We  do 
not  know  how  far  Grorgias  agreed  in  the  opinion  of 
Protagoras — "  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things :  " 
and  we  may  infer  even  from  Plato  himself,  that  Pro- 
tagoras would  have  opposed  the  views  expressed  by 
Thrasymachus  in  the  first  book  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  impossible  therefore  to  predicate  anything 
concerning  doctrines,  methods,  or  tendencies,  com- 
mon and  peculiar  to  all  the  Sophists.  There  were 
none  such  ;  nor  has  the  abstract  word — "  Die  So- 
phistik  " — any  real  meaning,  except  such  qualities 
(whatever  they  may  be)  as  are  inseparable  from  the 
profession  or  occupation  of  public  teaching.  And  if, 
at  present,  every  candid  critic  would  be  ashamed 
to  cast  wholesale  aspersions  on  the  entire  body  of 
professional  teachers— -much  more  is  such  censure 
unbecoming  in  reference  to  the  ancient  Sophists, 
who  were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  stronger 
individual  peculiarities. 

If,  then,  it  were  true  that  in  the  interval  between 
480  B.C.  and  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a 
great  moral  deterioration  had  taken  place  in  Athens 
and  in  Greece  generally,  we  should  have  to  search 
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for  some  other  cause  than  the  imaginary  abstraction  The  Athe- 
called  Sophistic.     But — and  this  is  the  second  point  !^r  wu 
— the  matter  of  fact  here  alleged  is  as  untrue,  as  co^pted, 
the  cause  alleged  is  unreal.     Athens,  at  the  close  of  JgoTc. 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  not  more  corrupt  than  •nd405B.c. 
Athens  in  the  days  of  MiltiadSs  and  Aristeidds.    If 
we  revert  to  that  eailier  peried,  we  shall  find  that 
scarcely  any  acts  of  the  Athenian  people  have  drawn 
upon  them  sharper  censure  (in  my  judgment,  un-  . 
merited)  than  their  treatment  of  these  very  two 
statesmen  ;  the  condemnation  of  Miltiadds,  and  the 
ostracism  of  AristeidSs.     In  writing  my  history  of 
that  time,  far  from  finding  previous  historians  dis- 
posed to  give  the  Athenians  credit  for  public  virtue, 
I  have  been  compelled  to  contend  against  a  body  of 
adverse  criticism,  imputing  to  them  gross  ingratitude 
and  injustice.  Thus  the  contemporaries  of  Miltiadds 
and  Aristeidds,  when  described  as  matter  of  present 
history,  are  presented  in  anything  but  flattering  co- 
lours ;  except  their  valour  at  Marathon  and  Sala- 
mis,  which  finds  one  unanimous  voice  of  encomium. 
But  when  these  same  men  have  become  numbered 
among  the  mingled  recollections  and  fancies  belong- 
ing to  the  past — when  a  future  generation  comes  to 
be  present,  with  its  appropriate  stock  of  complaint 
and  denunciation — ^then  it  is  that  men  find  pleasure 
in  dressing  up  the  virtues  of  the  past,  as  a  count  in 
the  indictment  against  their  own  contemporaries. 
Aristophanes  \  writing  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  denounced  the  Demos  of  his  day  as  degenerated 
from  the  virtue  of  that  Demos  which  had  surrounded 
Miltiadds  and  Aristeidds ;  while  Isokratds^,  writing 

^  ArUtophan.  Equit.  1316-1321. 

*  Isokntds,  Or.  xy.  De  Permutat.  t.  170. 
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as  an  old  man  between  350-^40  b.c,  complains  in 
like  manner  of  his  own  time,  boasting  how  much 
better  the  state  of  Athens  had  been  in  his  youth : 
which  period  of  his  youth  fell  exactly  during  the 
life  of  Aristophanes,  in  the  last  half  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war. 

Such  illusions  ought  to  impose  on  no  one  without 
a  careful  comparison  of  facts  ;  and  most  assuredly 
.  that  comparison  will  not  bear  out  the  allegation  of 
increased  corruption  and  degeneracy,  between  the 
age  of  Miltiadds  and  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Athenian  history, 
there  are  no  acts  which  attest  so  large  a  measure  of 
virtue  and  judgment  pervading  the  whole  people,  as 
the  proceedings  after  the  Four  Hundred  and  after 
the  Thirty.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  contempora- 
ries of  Miltiadds  would  have  been  capable  of  such 
heroism ;  for  that  appellation  is  by  no  means  too 
large  for  the  case.  I  doubt  whether  they  would 
have  been  competent  to  the  steady  self-denial  of 
retaining  a  large  sum  in  reserve  during  the  time  of 
peace,  both  prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  afier 
the  peace  of  Nikias — or  of  keeping  back  the  reserve 
fund  of  1 000  talents,  while  they  were  forced  year 
after  year  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  war* — 
or  of  acting  upon  the  prudent,  yet  painfully  trying 
policy  recommended  by  PeriklSs,  so  as  to  sustain  an 
annual  invasion  without  either  going  out  to  fight  or 

'  Two  yean  before  the  invasion  by  Xerxes,  the  Athenians  did  indeed 
forego  a  dividend  about  to  be  distributed  to  each  of  the  citisens  out  of 
the  silver  mines  of  Laureium,  in  order  that  the  money  might  be  applied 
to  building  of  triremes.  This  was  honourable  to  them  in  every  way : 
but  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  compared,  for  self-denial  and  estimate  of 
future  chances,  to  the  effort  of  paying  money  more  than  once  out  of 
their  pockets,  in  order  that  they  might  leave  untouched  the  public  fund 
of  1000  talents. 
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purchasing  peace  by  ignominious  concessions.  If 
bad  acts  such  as  Athens  committed  during  the  later 
years  of  the  war,  for  example,  the  massacre  of  the 
Melian  population,  were  not  done  equally  by  the 
contemporaries  of  Miltiadds,  this  did  not  arise  from 
any  superior  humanity  or  principle  on  their  part, 
but  from  the  fact  that  they  were  not  exposed  to  the 
like  temptation,  brought  upon  them  by  the  posses- 
sion of  imperial  power.  The  condemnation  of  the 
six  generals  after  the  battle  of  Arginusse,  if  we  sup- 
pose the  same  conduct  on  their  part  to  have  occurred 
in  490  B.C.,  would  have  been  decreed  more  rapidly 
and  more  unceremoniously  than  it  was  actually  de- 
creed in  406  B.C.  For  at  that  earlier  date  there 
existed  no  psephism  of  Kanndnus,  surrounded  by 
prescriptive  respect — ^no  Graphs  Paranomdn — no 
such  habits  of  established  deference  to  a  Dikastery 
solemnly  sworn,  with  full  notice  to  defendants  and 
full  time  of  defence  measured  by  the  water-glass — 
none  of  those  securities  which  a  long  course  of  de- 
mocracy had  gradually  worked  into  the  public  mo- 
raUty  of  every  Athenian,  and  which  (as  we  saw  in  a 
former  chapter)  interposed  a  serious  barrier  to  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  though  ultimately  over- 
thrown by  its  fierceness.  A  far  less  violent  impulse 
would  have  sufficed  for  the  same  mischief  in  490  b.  c, 
when  no  such  barriers  existed.  Lastly,  if  we  want 
a  measure  of  the  appreciating  sentiment  of  the  Athe- 
nian public,  towards  a  strict  and  decorous  morality 
in  the  narrow  sense,  in  the  middle  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  manner 
in  which  they  dealt  with  Nikias.  I  have  shown,  in 
describing  the  Sicilian  expedition,  that  the  gravest 

VOL.  VIII.  2  L 
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error  which  the  Athenians  ever  committed,  that 
which  shipwrecked  both  their  armament  at  Syracuse 
and  their  power  at  home,  arose  from  their  unmea- 
sured esteem  for  the  respectable  and  pious  Nikias, 
which  blinded  them  to  the  grossest  defects  of  gene- 
ralship and  public  conduct  Disastrous  as  such 
misjudgment  was,  it  counts  at  least  as  a  proof  that 
the  moral  corruption,  alleged  to  have  been  operated 
in  their  characters,  is  a  mere  fiction.  Nor  let  it  be 
supposed  that  the  nerve  and  resolution  which  once 
animated  the  combatants  of  Marathon  and  Salamis, 
had  disappeared  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  On  the  contrary,  the  energetic  and 
protracted  struggle  of  Athens,  after  the  irreparable 
calamity  at  Syracuse,  forms  a  worthy  parallel  to  her 
resistance  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  maintained 
unabated  that  distinctive  attribute  which  Periklfis 
had  set  forth  as  the  main  foundation  of  her  glory — 
that  of  never  giving  way  before  misfortune  \  With- 
out any  disparagement  to  the  armament  at  Salamis, 
we  may  remark  that  the  patriotism  of  the  fleet  at 
Samos,  which  rescued  Athens  from  the  Four  Hun- 
dred, was  equally  devoted  and  more  intelligent; 
and  that  the  burst  of  effort,  which  sent  a  subse- 
quent fleet  to  victory  at  Arginusae,  was  to  the  full 
as  strenuous. 

If  then  we  survey  the  eighty-seven  years  of  Athe- 
nian  history,  between  the  battle  of  Marathon  and  the 
renovation  of  the  democracy  after  the  Thirty,  we 
shall  see  no  ground  for  the  assertion,  so  often  made, 
of  increased  and  increasing  moral  and  political  cor- 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  64.— yvwrr  y  Ihnfia  luyitrrw  oMfw  (f^v  w6Ktv)  txowrap 
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ruption.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  people  had  become 
both  morally  and  politically  better,  and  that  their 
democracy  had  worked  to  their  improvement.  The 
remark  made  by  ThucydidSs,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Korkyreean  bloodshed — on  the  violent  and  reckless 
political  antipathies,  arising  out  of  the  confluence 
of  external  warfare  with  internal  party-feud^ — 
wherever  else  it  may  find  its  application,  has  no 
bearing  upon  Athens:  the  proceedings  after  the 
Four  Hundred  and  after  the  Thirty  prove  the  con- 
trary. And  while  Athens  may  thus  be  vindicated 
on  the  moral  side,  it  is  indisputable  that  her  popu- 
lation had  acquired  a  far  larger  range  of  ideas  and 
capacities  than  they  possessed  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon.  This  indeed  is  the  very  mat- 
ter of  fact  deplored  by  AristophauSs,  and  admitted 
by  those  writers,  who,  while  denouncing  the  So- 
phists, connect  such  enlarged  range  of  ideas  with  the 
dissemination  of  the  pretended  sophistical  poison. 
In  my  judgment,  not  only  the  charge  against  the 
Sophists  as  poisoners,  but  even  the  existence  of  such 
poison  in  the  Athenian  system,  deserves  nothing 
less  than  an  emphatic  denial. 

Let  us  examine  again  the  names  of  these  profes-  Prodikuf-. 
sional  teachers,  beginning  with  Prodikus,  one  of  the  2?He^-***" 

*     culet. 

>  Thucydidda  (iii.  82)  specifies  very  distinctly  the  cause  to  which  he 
ascrihes  the  bad  consequences  which  he  depicts.  He  makes  no  allusion 
to  Sophists  or  sophistical  teaching;  though  Brandis  (Gesch.  der  Gr. 
Rom.  Philos.  i.  p.  618.  not.  f.)  drags  in  '^the  sophistical  spirit  of  the 
statesmen  of  that  time,"  as  if  it  were  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  and  as 
if  it  were  to  be  found  in  the  speeches  of  Thucydid^  i.  76.  t.  106. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  unwarranted  assertion ;  nor  can  a  learned 
man  like  Brandis  be  ignorant,  that  such  words  as  "the  soi^stical 
spirit"  (Der  sophistische  Geist)  are  understood  by  a  modem  reader  in 
a  sense  totally  different  from  its  true  Athenian  sense. 

2l2 
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most  renowned.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  read  the 
well-known  fable  called  "  The  Choice  of  Hercules/* 
which  is  to  be  found  in  every  book  professing  to 
collect  impressive  illustrations  of  elementary  mo- 
rality ?  Who  does  not  know  that  its  express  purpose 
is,  to  kindle  the  imaginations  of  youth  in  favour  of 
a  life  of  labour  for  noble  objects,  and  against  a  life 
of  indulgence  ?  It  was  the  favourite  theme  on  which 
Prodikus  lectured,  and  on  which  he  obtained  the 
largest  audience  ^  If  it  be  of  striking  simplicity 
and  effect  even  to  a  modern  reader,  how  much  more 
powerfully  must  it  have  worked  upon  the  audience 
for  whose  belief  it  was  specially  adapted,  when  set 
off  by  the  oral  expansions  of  its  author !  Xenophon 
wondered  that  the  Athenian  Dikasts  dealt  with  So- 
kratSs  as  a  corruptor  of  youth :  IsokratSs  wondered 
that  a  portion  of  the  public  made  the  like  mistake 
about  himself:  and  I  confess  my  wonder  to  be  not 
less,  that  not  only  Aristophanes^,  but  even  the  mo- 
dern writers  on  Grecian  philosophy,  should  rank 
Prodikus  in  the  same  unenviable  catalogue^.     This 

*  Xenoph.  Memor.  ii.  1.  21-34. — Kai  Upobixos  dc  6  aro<f>6s  ip  rf 
mr/Ypafiftari  rf  irtpX  *HpaicXeovs,  oirtp  di)  Kai  vXtiarois  cviftci- 
jcvvrac,  «0cravrfl»ff  ircpl  rns  operas  airo^ivcrai,  &e. 

Xenophon  bere  introduces  Sokrat^s  himself  as  bestom-ing  much  pnise 
on  the  mond  teaching  of  Ph>dikus. 

'  See  Fragment  iii.  of  the  Tayrpnarai  of  Aristophanes — Meineke, 
Fragment.  Aristoph.  p.  1140. 

*  Upon  Prodikus  and  his  fioiUe  called  the  **  Choice  of  Hercules,"  Pro- 
fessor Maurice  remarks  as  follows  (Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy, 
ir.  2. 1 . 1 1 .  p.  109) : — "  The  effect  of  the  lesson  which  it  inculcates  is  good 
or  evil,  according  to  the  object  which  the  reader  proposes  to  himself.  If 
he  wishes  to  acquire  the  power  of  draining  marshes  and  killing  noisome 
beasts,  all  must  bless  him  for  not  yielding  to  the  voice  of  the  Goddess 
of  Pleasure.  If  he  merely  seeks  to  be  the  strongest  of  men,  by  resisting 
the  endiantress,  it  might  have  been  better  for  the  world  and  for  himself, 
that  he  should  have  yielded  to  her  blandishments.    Mr.  Grote  is  not 
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is  the  only  composition^  remainiDg  from  him — in- 
deed the  only  composition  remaining  from  any  one 

likely  to  hare  forgotten  the  celebrated  paradox  of  Gibbon  respecting  the 
clergy — '  That  their  virtues  are  more  dangerous  to  society  than  their 
▼ices.'  On  the  hypothesis  which  Gibbon  no  doubt  adopted,  that  this 
order  is  divided  into  those  who  deny  themselves  for  the  sake  of  obtain- 
ing dominion  over  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  those  who  yield  to 
animal  indulgence — his  dictum  may  be  easily  admitted.  The  monk  who 
restnuns  his  appetites  that  he  may  be  more  followed  and  idolized  as  a 
confessor,  does  more  harm  to  others,  is  probably  more  evil  in  himself, 
than  the  sleek  abbot  who  is  given  up  to  his  hawks  and  hoimds.  The 
principle  is  of  universal  application.  We  must  know  whether  Prodikus 
departed  from  the  general  rule  of  the  professional  class,  by  not  holding 
out  political  power  as  his  prize — before  we  can  pronounce  him  a  useful 
teacher,  because  he  taught  his  pupils  how  they  might  obtain  the  bone 
and  nerve  of  Hercules/' 

With  the  single  reserve  of  what  Professor  Maurice  calls  "  the  general 
rule  of  the  professorial  class,"  against  which  assertion  I  have  already 
shown  cause  in  a  previous  note — I  fully  admit  not  merely  the  justice» 
but  the  importance,  of  his  general  remark  above  transcribed.  I  recog- 
nise no  merit  in  self-denial,  unless  in  so  far  as  the  self-denying  person 
becomes  thereby  the  instrument  of  increased  security  and  happiness  to 
others  or  to  himself — or  unless  it  be  conducive  to  the  formation  of  a 
character  of  which  such  is  the  general  result.  And  respecting  Prodikus 
himself,  I  willingly  accept  the  challenge.  He  marks  out,  in  the  most 
distinct  and  emphatic  manner,  the  achievement  of  good  to  others,  and 
the  acquisition  of  esteem  from  others,  as  going  together,  and  consti- 
tuting in  combination  the  prize  for  which  the  youthful  HeraklSs  is  ex- 
horted to  struggle — circ  vn-d  <f>i\»v  c^eXcif  ayajratrBait  roiis  ^tXovff 
€vtpy€T7jT€6v'  ciTC  vttS  Tivos  wAcwp  €mOvfii€ts  ri/iacr^oi,  TTjv  9r<5Xiv  fi^i^eXi;- 
rioV  €iT€  wrA  TrJ9  *EXXo^w  vdfrrfs  dftois  eV  dp€T^  Bavftd(€a'&ai,  r^r 
'EXkAbd  7rttpar€6v  ^  iroiciv,  &c.  (Xen.  Mem.  ii.  1,  28).  I  select  these 
few  words,  but  the  whole  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  iable  is  similar. 

Indeed  the  very  selection  of  Herakl6s  as  an  ideal  to  be  followed,  is  of 
itself  a  proof  that  the  Sophist  did  not  intend  to  point  out  the  acquisition 
of  personal  dominion  and  pre-eminence,  except  in  so  fw  as  they  naturally 
sprang  from  services  rendered,  as  the  grand  prize  to  be  contended  for 
by  his  pupils.  For  Herakl(ls  is,  in  Greek  conception,  the  type  of  those 
who  work  for  others — one  condemned  by  his  destiny  to  achieve  great, 
difficult,  and  unrewarded  exploits  at  the  bidding  of  another  (Suidas  and 
Diogenianus,  vi.  7,  under  the  words  rerpddi  yeyovas — iirt  rov  SXXois 
irovovvToiVf  &e.) 

'  Xenophon  gives  only  the  substance  of  Prodikus's  lecture,  not  his 
exact  words.  But  he  gives  what  may  be  called  the  whole  substance,  so 
hat  we  can  appreciate  the  scope  as  well  as  the  handling  of  the  author. 
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of  the  Sophists,  excepting  the  thesis  of  Gorgias 
above  noticed.  It  serves,  not  merely  as  a  vindica- 
tion of  Prodikus  against  such  reproach,  but  also  as 
a  warning  against  implicit  confidence  in  the  sar- 
castic remarks  of  Plato — which  include  Prodikus  as 
well  as  the  other  Sophists— and  in  the  doctrines 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Sophists  gene- 
rally, in  order  that  SokratSs  may  confute  them. 
The  commonest  candour  would  teach  us,  that  if  a 
polemical  writer  of  dialogue  chooses  to  put  indefen- 
sible doctrine  into  the  mouth  of  the  opponent,  we 
ought  to  be  cautious  of  condemning  the  latter  upon 
such  very  dubious  proof. 

Welcker  and  other  modern  authors  treat  Prodi- 
kus as  '*  the  most  innocent"  of  the  Sophists,  and 
except  him  from  the  sentence  which  they  pass  upon 
the  class  generally.  Let  us  see  therefore  what  Plato 
himself  says  about  the  rest  of  them,  and  first  about 
Protagoras.  If  it  were  not  the  established  practice 
with  readers  of  Plato  to  condemn  Protagoras  before- 
hand, and  to  put,  upon  every  passage  relating  to 
him,  not  only  a  sense  as  bad  as  it  will  bear,  but  much 
worse  than  it  will  fairly  bear — they  would  probably 
carry  away  very  different  inferences  from  the  Pla- 
tonic dialogue  called  by  that  Sophist's  name,  and  in 
which  he  is  made  to  bear  a  chief  part.  That  dia- 
logue is  itself  enough  to  prove  that  Plato  did  not 
conceive  Protagoras  either  as  a  corrupt,or  unworthy, 

We  cannot  say  the  same  of  an  extract  given  (in  the  Pseudo-PLitonic 
Dialogue  Axiochus,  c.  7>  B)  from  a  lecture  said  to  have  been  delivered 
by  Prodikus — ^respecting  the  miseries  of  human  life  pervading  all  the 
various  professions  and  occupations.  It  is  impossible  to  make  out 
distinctly  either  how  much  really  belongs  to  Prodikus,  or  what  was  his 
scope  and  pur^iose,  if  any  such  lecture  was  really  delivered. 
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or  incompeteDt  teacher.  The  course  of  the  dialogue 
exhibits  him  as  not  master  of  the  theory  of  ethics, 
and  unable  to  solve  various  difficulties  with  which 
that  theory  is  expected  to  grapple ;  moreover,  as 
no  match  for  SokratSs  in  dialectics,  which  Plato  con- 
sidered as  the  only  efficient  method  of  philosophical 
investigation.  In  so  far  therefore  as  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  science  or  theory  upon  which 
rules  of  art,  or  the  precepts  bearing  on  practice,  re- 
pose, disqualifies  a  teacher  from  giving  instruction 
in  such  art  or  practice — to  that  extent  Protagoras 
is  exposed  as  wanting.  And  if  an  expert  dialecti- 
cian, like  Plato,  had  passed  Isokratds  or  Quintilian, 
or  the  large  majority  of  teachers  past  or  present, 
through  a  similar  cross-examination  as  to  the  theory 
of  their  teaching — an  ignorance  not  less  manifest 
than  that  of  Protagoras  would  be  brought  out.  The 
antithesis  which  Plato  sets  forth,  in  so  many  of  his 
dialogues,  between  precept  or  practice,  accompanied 
by  full  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  from 
which  it  must  be  deduced,  if  its  rectitude  be  disputed 
— and  unscientific  practice,  without  any  such  power 
of  deduction  or  defence — is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able portions  of  his  speculations :  he  exhausts  his 
genius  to  render  it  conspicuous  in  a  thousand  indi- 
rect ways,  and  to  shame  his  readers,  if  possible,  into 
the  loftier  and  more  rational  walk  of  thought.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  say  of  a  man,  that  he  does  not 
know  the  theory  of  what  he  teaches,  or  of  the  way 
in  which  he  teaches ;  it  is  another  thing  to  say,  that 
he  actually  teaches  that  which  scientific  theory  would 
not  prescribe  as  the  best ;  it  is  a  third  thing,  graver 
than  both,  to  say  that  his  teaching  is  not  only  below 
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the  exigences  of  science,  bat  even  corrupt  and  de- 
moralising. Now  of  these  three  points,  it  is  the  first 
only  which  Plato  in  his  dialogue  makes  out  against 
Protagoras :  even  the  second,  he  neither  affirms  nor 
insinuates  ;  and  as  to  the  third,  not  only  he  never 
glances  at  it,  even  indirectly,  but  the  whole  tendency 
of  the  discourse  suggests  a  directly  contrary  conclu- 
sion. As  if  sensible  that  when  an  eminent  opponent 
was  to  be  depicted  as  puzzled  and  irritated  by  supe- 
rior  dialectics,  it  was  but  common  fairness  to  set 
forth  his  distinctive  merits  also — Plato  gives  a  fable, 
and  expository  harangue,  from  the  mouth  of  Protago- 
ras\  upon  the  question  whether  virtue  is  teachable. 
This  harangue  is,  in  my  judgment,  very  striking 
and  instructive ;  and  so  it  would  have  been  probably 
accounted,  if  commentators  had  not  read  it  with  a 
pre-established  persuasion  that  whatever  came  from 
the  lips  of  a  Sophist  must  be  either  ridiculous  or  im- 
moral^. It  is  the  only  part  of  Plato's  works  wherein 
any  account  is  rendered  of  the  growth  of  that  float- 
ing, uncertified,  self-propagating,  body  of  opinion, 
upon  which  the  cross-examining  analysis  of  SokratSs 
is  brought  to  bear — as  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
chapter. 


>  Plato,  Protagoras,  p.  320  D.  c.  11  et  seq,,  especially  p.  322  D, 
where  Protagoras  lays  it  down  that  no  man  is  fit  to  be  a  member  of  a  social 
community  who  has  not  in  his  bosom  both  dim;  and  aldo»s — that  is,  a 
sense  of  reciprocal  obligation  and  right  between  himself  and  others — 
and  a  sensibility  to  esteem  or  reproach  from  others.  He  lays  these 
fundamental  attributes  down  as  what  a  good  ethical  theory  must  assume 
or  exact  in  every  man. 

'  Of  the  unjust  asperity  and  contempt  with  which  the  Platonic  com- 
mentators treat  the  Sophists,  see  a  specimen  in  Ast,  Ueber  Platons 
Leben  und  Schriften,  p.  70,  71— where  he  comments  on  Protagoras  and 
this  fable. 
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Protagoras  professes  to  teach  his  pupils  ''  good 
counsel^'  in  their  domestic  and  family  relations,  as 
well  as  how  to  speak  and  act  in  the  most  effective 
mannerfor  the  weal  of  the  city.  Since  this  comes  from 
Protagoras,  the  commentators  of  Plato  pronounce  it 
to  he  miserable  morality :  but  it  coincides,  almost  to 
the  letter,  with  that  which  IsokratSs  describes  him-  ' 
self  as  teaching,  a  generation  afterwards,  and  sub- 
stantially even  with  that  which  Xenophon  represents 
SokratSs  as  teaching :  nor  is  it  easy  to  set  forth,  in 
a  few  words,  a  larger  scheme  of  practical  duty\ 

^  Protagoras  lays — ^T^  dc  (taBrnta  iartp,  fitfiovXia  ntpl  rt  r&p  oUtwp 
Artfff  ^  Sptara  rrfv  avrov  oUUuf  Stoucot,  koI  trtpl  r&v  rffs  frSk€»t,  9irms 
rh  lifs  irActfff  dvpar^oraTos  cu;  jtal  nparrtw  Koi  Xeyttp,  (Plato,  Pro- 
tagoraa,  c.  9.  p.  318  E.)  / 

A  aimilar  description  of  the  moral  teaching  of  Protagoras  and  the 
other  Sophists,  yet  comprising  a  still  larger  range  of  duties,  towards 
parents,  friends,  and  fellow-citizens  in  their  private  capacities — ^is  given 
in  Plato,  Meno.  p.  91  B,  £. 

Isokrat^  describes  the  education  which  he  wished  to  conyey  almost 
in  the  same  words — ^Toiuff  ra  rounrra  fUMV&dvopras  km  fuXerrnvras  4$  &r 
Koi  t6p  tUtop  oIkop  koX  to.  Koipa  rh  rrjf  w6\€»9  icaXfior  diouc^crovcriy,  tnmtp 
tP€Ka  KoX  nopffriop  icai  ^tXocro^iTrfov  ml  vayra  irpcuertop  cori  (Or.  XT. 
De  Permutot.  s.  304  :  compare  289). 

Xenophon  also  describes,  almost  in  the  same  words,  the  teaching  of 
SokratSs.  Kriton  and  others  sought  the  society  of  Sokrat^s,  ovk  cm 
hrjIufyopiKoi  fj  biKOPiKoi  ytPoiPTO,  dXX'  tpa  KciKol  t€  KoyaBol  y€p6fjL€Poij  ml 
oZko*  kuX  olKiTois  Koi  olKtioif  mi  <t}Ckois  Koi  irAci  Kot  irpXirais  dvpotpro 
KoXms  xPW^(u  (Memor.  i.  2,  48).  Again,  i.  2,  64 — 9aptp6s  ^p  liaKpanif 
T&p  (rup6pr»p  Tovf  voprfpiis  €iri0vfiia£  txopras,  rwrtap  lup  vavmp,  rijs  di 
KoXXio'Tfis  Kai  ft€yaXoirp€itta'rdTff£  dptrris,  S  ir<$X(i£  re  ical 
oi/coi  t^  oiKovo-i,  irpoTp4irmp iwiOvfituf,  Comparealsoi.6, 15;  ii.  1, 19; 
iv.  1,2;  iv.  6,  10. 

When  we  perceive  how  much  analogy  Xenophon  establishes — so  fiur 
as  regards  practical  precept,  apart  from  theory  or  method — between 
Sokratds,  Protagoras,  Prodikus,  &e.,  it  is  difficult  to  justify  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  commentators  res|)ecting  the  Sophists :  see  Stallbftum, 
Proleg.  ad  Platon.  Menon.  p.  8.  "  Etenim  virtutis  nomen,  cum  propter 
ambitCbB  magnitudinem  valde  esset  ambiguum  et  obscurum,  Sophistae 
interpretabantur  sic,  ut,  miss&  verse  honestatis  et  probitads  vi,  unioe  de 
prudentilL  ciinh  ac  domestic^  cogitari  vellent,  eoque  modo  totam  vir- 
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And  if  the  measure  of  practical  duty,  which  Prota- 
goras devoted  himself  to  teach,  was  thus  serious 
and  extensive,  even  the  fraction  of  theory  assigned 
to  him  in  his  harangue,  includes  some  points  better 
than  that  of  Plato  himself.  For  Plato  seems  to  have 
conceived  the  Ethical  End,  to  each  individual,  as 
comprising  nothing  more  than  bis  own  permanent 
happiness  and  moral  health  ;  and  in  this  very  dia- 
logue, he  introduces  SokratSs  as  maintaining  virtue 
to  consist  only  in  a  right  calculation  of  a  man's  own 
personal  happiness  and  misery.  But  here  we  find 
Protagoras  speaking  in  a  way  which  implies  a  larger, 
and  in  my  opinion,  a  juster  appreciation  of  the 
Ethical  End,  as  including  not  only  reference  to  a 
man's  own  happiness,  but  also  obligations  towards 
the  happiness  of  others.  Without  at  all  agreeing 
in  the  harsh  terms  of  censure  which  various  critics 
pronounce  upon  that  theory  which  SokratSs  is  made 
to  set  forth  in  the  Platonic  Protagoras,  I  consider 
his  conception  of  the  Ethical  End  essentially  nar- 
row and  imperfect,  not  capable  of  being  made  to 
serve  as  basis  for  deduction  of  the  best  ethical  pre- 
cepts. Yet  such  is  the  prejudice  with  which  the 
history  of  the  Sophists  has  been  written,  that  the 

ttttem  ad  caUidum  quoddam  uttUtatis  vel  privatim  vel  pubUce  con^ 

gequendm  artificium  revocarent" ''Pervidit  hanc  opinionis  i8tiu$ 

perversitatem,  efusque  turpitudinem  intimo  sensit  pectore,  vir  sanctis- 
simi  animi,  Socrates,  &c."  Stallbaum  speaks  to  the  same  purpose  in 
his  Prolegomena  to  the  Protagoras,  p.  10, 11 ;  and  to  the  Euthydemus, 
p.  21,  22. 

Those  who,  like  these  censors  on  the  Sophists,  think  it  beue  to  re- 
commend virtuous  conduct  by  the  mutual  security  and  comfort  which 
it  procures  to  all  parties,  must  be  prepared  to  condemn  on  the  same 
ground  a  large  portion  of  what  is  said  by  Sokratds  throughout  the  Me- 
morabilia of  Xenophon,  M^  K<xTa<f>p6p€i  r&¥  oLkovoiuk&v  opdp^p,  &e. 
(iii.  4.  12) :  see  also  his  (Economic,  xi.  10. 
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commentators  on  Plato  accuse  the  Sophists  of  having 
originated  what  they  ignorantly  term  *Uhe  base 
theory  of  utility,'^  here  propounded  by  Sokrat^s 
himself;  complimenting  the  latter  on  having  set 
forth  those  larger  views  which  in  this  dialogue  be- 
long only  to  Protagoras  ^ 

So  far  as  concerns  Protagoras^  therefore,  the  evi- 

'  Stallbaum,  Prolegomena  ad  Platonis  Menonem^  p.  9.  "  Etenim 
Sophistse,  quum  virtutis  exercitationeiii  et  ad  utilitates  eztemas  refer- 
rent,  et  facilitate  quAdam  atque  consuetudine  ejus,  quod  utile  Tideretar» 
reperiendi,  abaolvi  statuerent — Socrates  ipse,  reject^  utilitatis  turpUu- 
dine,  vim  naturamque  yirtutis  unice  ad  id  quod  bonum  bonestumque  est, 
rerocayit ;  Toluitque  esse  in  eo,  ut  quis  recti  bonique  sensu  ac  scientiA 
poUeret,  ad  quam  tanquam  ad  certissimam  normam  atque  regulam  ac- 
tiones  suas  omnes  dirigeret  atque  poneret." 

Wboeyer  will  compare  tbis  criticism  witb  tbe  Protagoras  of  Plato, 
c.  36,  37 — especially  p.  357  B.— wberein  Sokrat^s  identifies  good  witb 
pleasure  and  evil  witb  pain,  and  wherein  be  considers  rigbt  conduct  to 
consist  in  justly  calculating  tbe  items  of  pleasure  and  pain  one  against 
tbe  otber— 7  /Acrpi/rtjn)  ^^X*^ — ^^  ^  astonisbed  bow  a  critic  on  Plato 
could  write  wbat  is  above  cited.  I  am  aware  tbat  tbere  are  otber  parts 
of  Plato's  dialogues  in  wbicb  be  maintains  a  doctrine  different  from  tbat 
just  alluded  to.  Accordingly  Stallbaum  (in  bis  Prolegomena  to  tbe  Pro- 
tagoras, p.  30)  contends  tbat  Plato  is  bere  setting  fortb  a  doctruie  not 
bis  own,  but  is  reasoning  on  tbe  principles  of  Protagoras,  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  entrapping  and  confoimding  bim — '*  Quae  bic  de  fortitudine 
disseruntur,  ea  item  eavendum  est  ne  protenus  pro  decretis  mere  Plato- 
nicis  babeantur.  Disputat  enim  Socrates  pleraque  omnia  ad  mentem 
ipsius  Protagorte,  ita  quidem  ut  cum  per  suam  ipsius  rationem  in  frau- 
dem  et  errorem  inducat." 

I  am  bappy  to  be  able  to  vindicate  Plato  against  tbe  disgrace  of  so 
disbonest  a  spirit  of  argumentation  as  tbat  wbicb  Stallbaum  ascribes  to 
bim.  Plato  most  certainly  does  not  reason  bere  upon  tbe  doctrines  or 
principles  of  Protagoras :  for  tbe  latter  begins  by  positively  denying  tbe 
doctrine,  and  is  only  brougbt  to  admit  it  in  a  very  qualified  manner— 
c.  35.  p.  351  D.  He  says  in  reply  to  tbe  question  of  Sokrat^ — Ovic 
oida  6ark&s  ovt»s,  ms  aif  ipwr^t,  ci  ifioi  airoKpvriov  tarXv^  »£  rii  ^dca  re 
aya^  iirruf  Surmn-a  ml  rii  anaph  Ktuca'  dXXd  pol  doKC i  ov  fi6pop  irp6s  rrfp 
pw  awdKpurtP  tfiol  atn^dktfrr^pvp  ciiwu  airotipivaaBaij  aWk  Ka\  irpbg 
irapra  rhv  HWov  fiiou  t6w  tfibw,  ^i  corl  fuv  A  t»»  ^d«»p  oCk  iarip 
ayoBa  cWl  ti  av  koL  6.  r&v  cunap&v  o&k  iari  koko,  cWi  dc  H  cWi,  lud 
rplrov  A  ovdcTffMX,  o(rrr  Koxh  oiCt  ayaBa, 

Tbere  is  sometbing  peculiarly  striking  in  tbis  appeal  of  Protagoras  to 
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HippUt  of  dence  of  Plato  himself  may  be  produced  to  show 
be'uTepre-  that  he  was  not  a  corrupt  teacher,  but  a  worthy 
putof  ^^  companion  of  Prodikus ;  worthy  also  of  that  which 
we  know  him  to  have  enjoyed — the  society  and 
conversation  of  PeriklSs.  Let  us  now  examine  what 
Plato  says  about  a  third  Sophist — Hippias  of  Elis ; 
who  figures  both  in  the  dialogue  called  '  Protagoras/ 
and  in  two  distinct  dialogues  known  by  the  titles  of 
'  Hippias  Major  and  Minor.'  Hippias  is  represented 
as  distinguished  for  the  wide  range  of  his  accom- 
plishments, of  which  in  these  dialogues  he  ostenta- 
tiously boasts.  He  could  teach  astronomy,  geo- 
metry, and  arithmetic — which  subjects  Protagoras 
censured  him  for  enforcing  too  much  upon  his  pu- 
pils ;  so  little  did  these  Sophists  agree  in  any  one 
scheme  of  doctrine  or  education.  Besides  this,  he 
was  a  poet,  a  musician,  an  expositor  of  the  poets, 
and  a  lecturer  with  a  large  stock  of  composed  matter 
— on  subjects  moral,  political,  and  even  legendary- 
treasured  up  in  a  very  retentive  memory.  He  was  a 
citizen  muchemployed  as  envoy  by  his  fellow-citizens  : 
to  crown  all,  his  manual  dexterity  was  such  that  he 
professed  to  have  made  with  his  own  bands  all  the 
attire  and  ornaments  which  he  wore  on  bis  person. 
If,  as  is  sufficiently  probable,  he  was  a  vain  and 

his  whole  past  life,  as  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  admit  what  he 
evidently  looked  upon  as  a  base  theory,  as  Stallbnum  pronounces  it  to 
be.  Yet  the  latter  actually  ventures  to  take  it  away  from  Sokrat^s, 
who  not  only  propounds  it  confidently,  but  reasons  it  out  in  a  clear  and 
forcible  manner — and  of  fastening  it  on  Protagoras,  who  first  disclaims 
it  and  then  only  admits  it  under  reserve !  I  deny  the  theory  to  be  base, 
tiiough  I  think  it  an  imperfect  theory  of  ethics.  But  Stallbaum,  who 
calls  it  so,  was  bound  to  be  doubly  careful  in  looking  into  his  proof  be- 
fore he  ascribed  it  to  any  one.  What  makes  the  case  worse,  is  that  he 
fastens  it  not  only  on  Protagoras,  but  on  the  Sophists  collectively,  by 
that  monstrous  fiction  which  treats  them  as  a  doctrinal  sect. 
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ostentatious  man— defects  not  excluding  an  useful 
and  honourable  career — we  must  at  the  same  time 
give  him  credit  for  a  variety  of  acquisitions  such  as 
to  explain  a  certain  measure  of  vanity  ^  The  style 
in  which  Plato  handles  Hippias  is  very  different 
from  that  in  which  he  treats  Protagoras.  It  is  full 
of  sneer. and  contemptuous  banter,  insomuch  that 
even  Stallbaum^,  after  having  repeated  a  great  many 
times  that  this  was  a  vile  Sophist  who  deserved  no 
better  treatment,  is  forced  to  admit  that  the  petu- 
lance is  carried  rather  too  far,  and  to  suggest  that 
the  dialogue  must  have  been  a  juvenile  work  of 
Plato.  Be  this  as  it  may,  amidst  so  much  un- 
friendly  handling,  not  only  we  find  no  imputation 
against  Hippias  of  having  preached  a  low  or  corrupt 
morality,  but  Plato  inserts  that  which  furnishes 
good,  though  indirect,  proof  of  the  contrary.  For 
Hippias  is  made  to  say  that  he  had  already  de- 
livered, and  was  about  to  deliver  again,  a  lecture 
composed  by  himself  with  great  care,  wherein  he 
enlarged  upon  the  aims  and  pursuits  which  a  young 
man  ought  to  follow.  The  scheme  of  his  discourse 
was,  that  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  the  youthful 
Neoptolemus  was  introduced  as  asking  the  advice 
of  Nestor  about  his  own  future  conduct ;  in  reply  to 
which,  Nestor  sets  forth  to  him  what  was  the  plan  of 
life  incumbent  on  a  young  man  of  honourable  aspira- 
tions, and  unfolds  to  him  the  full  details  of  regu- 


>  See  about  Hippiaa^  Plato,  Pirotagoras,  e.  9.  p.  318  £;  Stanbaum, 
Prolegom.  ad  Platon.  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  147  9eq. ;  Cicero,  de  Orator,  iii.  33; 
Plato,  Hipp.  Minor,  c.  10.  p.  368  B. 

'  StaUbaiim,  Proleg.  ad  Plat.  Hipp.  Miy.  p.  160. 
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lated  and  virtuous  conduct  by  which  it  ought  to  be 
filled  up.  The  selection  of  two  suph  names,  among 
the  most  venerated  in  all  Grecian  legend,  as  monitor 
and  pupil,  is  a  stamp  clearly  attesting  the  vein  of 
sentiment  which  animated  the  composition.  Mo- 
rality preached  by  Nestor  for  the  edification  of  Ne- 
optolemus,  might  possibly  be  too  high  for  Athenian 
practice ;  but  most  certainly  it  would  not  err  on  the 
side  of  corruption,  selfishness,  or  over-indulgence. 
We  may  fairly  presume  that  this  discourse  com- 
posed by  Hippias  would  not  be  unworthy,  in  spirit 
and  purpose,  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  *.  The  Choice 
of  Hercules,'  nor  its  author  by  that  of  Prodikas  as 
a  moral  teacher. 
PMi^*Iiid  "^^  dialogue  entitled '  Gorgias*  in  Plato,  is  carried 
Kaiiikiis.  on  by  SokratSs  with  three  different  persons  one  after 
the  other — Gorgias,  P61us,  and  Kalliklds.  Gorgias 
(of  Leontini  in  Sicily),  as  a  rhetorical  teacher,  ac- 
quired greater  celebrity  than  any  man  of  his  time, 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war :  his  abundant  powers 
of  illustration,  his  florid  ornaments,  his  artificial 
structure  of  sentences  distributed  into  exact  anti- 
thetical fractions — all  spread  a  new  fashion  in  the 
art  of  speaking,  which  for  the  time  was  very  popular, 
but  afterwards  became  discredited.  If  the  line  could 
be  clearly  drawn  between  rhetors  and  sophists,  Gor- 
gias ought  rather  to  be  ranked  with  the  former^ 
In  the  conversation  with  Gorgias,  SokratSs  exposes 
the  fallacy  and  imposture  of  rhetoric  and  rhetorical 
teaching,  as  cheating  an  ignorant  audience  into  per- 
suasion without  knowledge,  and  as  framed  to  satisfy 

'  Plato,  Menoiiy  p«  95  A;  Foss,  De  Gorgi&  Leoatino,  p.  27  seg. 
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the  passing  caprice,  without  any  regard  to  the  per- 
manent welfare  and  improvement  of  the  people. 
Whatever  real  inculpation  may  be  conveyed  in  these 
arguments  against  a  rhetorical  teacher,  Gorgias  must 
bear  in  common  with  TsokratSs  and  Quintilian,  and 
under  the  shield  of  Aristotle.  But  save  and  ex- 
cept rhetorical  teaching,  no  dissemination  of  cor- 
rupt morality  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Plato ;  who  in- 
deed treats  him  with  a  degree  of  respect  which  sur- 
prises the  commentators  ^ 

The  tone  of  the  dialogue  changes  materially  when  Doctrine 
it  passes  to)^61us  and  Kallikl^s,  the  former  of  whom  limL. 
is  described  as  a  writer  on  rhetoric,  and  probably  a 
teacher  also^.  There  is  much  insolence  in  Pdlus, 
and  no  small  asperity  in  Sokratds.  Yet  the  former 
maintains  no  arguments  which  justify  the  charge  of 
immorality  against  himself  or  his  fellow^teachers. 
He  defends  the  tastes  and  sentiments  common  to 
every  man  in  Greece,  and  shared  even  by  the  most 
estimable  Athenians — Periklds,  Nikias,  and  Aristo- 
kratds^ ;  while  Sokrat^s  prides  himself  on  standing 
absolutely  alone,  and  having  no  support  except  from 
his  irresistible  dialectics,  whereby  he  is  sure  of  ex- 
torting reluctant  admission  from  his  adversary. 

>  See  the  obterratioxui  of  Groen  yan  Prinsterer  md  Stallbaum — 
StaUbaum  ad  PUton.  Gorg.  c  I. 

'  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  17.  p.  462  B. 

*  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  27.  p.  472  A.  Kal  vvp  (says  Sokrat^)  w€p\  &y 
ov  Xeytis  Skiyov  aroi  iraPTfs  avfi/if>ff<rown  ravra  ^AOiiwaioi  Ka\  (cimoc— 
ftaprvpviamHrl  aroi,  ccbr  fup  ficvkjf,  Nue/of  6  'Suajpanv  Ka\  ol  ddcX^l  fitr 
avrov — c^  dc  fiovkrj,  'ApiaroKparrfs  6  SjrcXXiov — ccbr  dc  fiovKji,  ^  IIc/m- 
Kkiovg  tktf  oUda,  tj  SKki)  avyy^vtia,  rfrrtva  h»  fiovXjf  t&p  twBtAt  ticKi- 

(atr&iu.    *AXX'  iy&  <roi  tls  itp  olx  6fAo\oy& *lByii  d^  Ay  fi^  o* j 

avr6p  l[¥a  tipra  itdprvpa  vapd(rx»fuu  SfAokoyovpra  wtpl  &y  Xcy»,  ovdip 
oifuu  S(iop  Xoyov  iwi  imr€p6»6ai  wtpl  &v  Ay  ^fup  6  \6yo£  J. 


Doetme 
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How  far  SokratSs  may  be  right,  I  do  not  now  in- 
quire :  it  is  sufficient  that  Pdlus,  standing  as  he 
does  amidst  company  at  once  so  numerous  and  so 
irreproachable,  cannot  be  fairly  denounced  as  a  poi- 
soner of  the  youthful  mind. 

P61us  presently  hands  over  the  dialogue  to  Kai- 
byEaffi-  Uklds,  who  is  here  represented,  doubtless,  as  laying 
down  doctrines  openly  and  avowedly  anti-social.  He 
distinguishes  between  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law 
(both  written  and  unwritten,  for  the  Greek  word 
substantially  includes  both)  of  society.  According 
to  the  law  of  nature  (Kalliklte  says)  the  strong  man 
— ^the  better  or  more  capable  man — ^puts  forth  his 
strength  to  the  full  for  his  own  advantage,  without 
limit  or  restraint ;  overcomes  the  resistance  which 
weaker  men  are  able  to  offer ;  and  seizes  for  himself 
as  much  as  he  pleases  of  the  matter  of  enjoyment. 
He  has  no  occasion  to  restrain  any  of  his  appetites 
or  desires ;  the  more  numerous  and  pressing  they 
are,  so  much  the  better  for  him — since  his  power 
affords  him  the  means  of  satiating  them  all.  The 
many,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  weak,  must  be 
content  with  that  which  he  leaves  them,  and  sub- 
mit to  it  as  best  they  can.  This  (KalliklSs  says)  is 
what  actually  happens  in  a  state  of  nature ;  this  is 
what  is  accounted  just,  as  is  evident  by  the  practice 
of  independent  communities,  not  included  in  one 
common  political  society,  towards  each  other ;  this 
is  justice,  by  nature,  or  according  to  the  law  of 
nature.  But  when  men  come  into  society,  all  this 
is  reversed.  The  majority  of  individuals  know  very 
well  that  they  are  weak,  and  that  their  only  chance 
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of  security  or  comfort  consists  in  establishing  laws 
to  restrain  the  strong  man,  reinforced  by  a  moral 
sanction  of  praise  and  blame  devoted  to  the  same 
general  end.  They  catch  him  like  a  young  lion 
whilst  his  mind  is  yet  tender,  and  fascinate  him  by 
talk  and  training  into  a  disposition  conformable  to 
that  measure  and  equality  which  the  law  enjoins. 
Here»  then,  is  justice  according  to  the  law  of  society ; 
a  factitious  system  built  up  by  the  many  for  their  own 
protection  and  happiness,  to  the  subversion  of  the 
law  of  nature,  which  arms  the  strong  man  with  a 
right  to  encroachment  and  license.  Let  a  fair  op- 
portunity occur,  and  the  favourite  of  Nature  will  be 
seen  to  kick  off  his  harness,  tread  down  the  laws, 
break  through  the  magic  circle  of  opinion  around 
him,  and  stand  forth  again  as  lord  and  master  of  the 
many;  regaining  that  glorious  position  which  nature 
has  assigned  to  him  as  his  right.  Justice  by  nature 
— and  justice  by  law  and  society — are  thus,  accord- 
ing to  KalliklSs,  not  only  distinct,  but  mutually 
contradictory.  He  accuses  Sokratds  of  having 
jumbled  the  two  together  in  his  argument  ^ 

It  has  been  contended  by  many  authors,  that  this  Kaiiikia*  u 

,    ,  .  1       .  r  .      not  a 

anti-social  reasoning  (true  enough,  m  so  far  as  it  sophist. 
states  simple'  matter  of  fact  and  probability — im- 
moral, in  so  far  as  it  erects  the  power  of  the  strong 
man  into  a  right ;  and  inviting  many  comments,  if 
I  could  find  a  convenient  place  for  them)  represents 
the  morality  commonly  and  publicly  taught  by  the 

^  This  doctrine  asserted  by  Kallikl^  will  be  found  in  Plato,  Gorgias, 
c.  39,  40.  p.  483,  484. 

'  See  the  same  matter-of-fact  strongly  stated  by  Sokratds  in  the  Me- 
morab.  of  Xenophoii>  ii.  1,  13. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  M 
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persons  called  Sophists  at  Athens  \  I  deny  this  asser- 
tion emphatically.  Even  if  I  had  no  other  evidence 
to  sustain  my  denial,  except  what  has  been  already 
extracted  from  the  unfriendly  writings  of  Plato 
himself,  respecting  Protagoras  and  Hippias — with 
what  we  know  from  Xenophon  about  Prodikas — ^I 
should  consider  my  case  made  out  as  vindicating 
the  Sophists  generally  from  such  an  accusation.     If 

'  Sciileieniiacher  (in  the  Prolegomena  to  hit  tnasbtion  of  the  Tbe»- 
tetns,  p.  183)  represents  thai  Plato  intended  to  refote  Aristippos  in  the 
person  of  Kallikl^ ;  which  supposition  he  sustains  hy  reuiarking  that 
Aristippus  aflSrmed  that  there  was  no  suck  thing  a»  Justice  by  natmre, 
but  onfy  by  law  and  convention.  But  the  a£Brmation  of  KallttiMa  ia 
the  direct  contesry  of  that  which  Schkiennacher  ascribes  to  Aiistippns. 
KalliklSs  not  only  does  not  deny  justice  by  nature,  but  affirms  it  in  the 
most  direct  manner — explains  what  it  is,  that  it  consists  in  the  right  of 
the  strongest  man  to  make  use  of  his  strength  widiont  any  regard  to 
others— snd  puts  it  abore  the  justice  of  law  and  society,  in  respect  to 
authority. 

Bitter  snd  Brandts  are  yet  more  incorrect  in  their  accusations  of  the 
Sophists,  founded  upon  this  same  doctrine.  The  former  says  (p.  581) 
— "  It  is  affirmed  as  a  common  tenet  of  the  Sophists — ^there  is  no  right 
by  nature,  but  only  by  convention :"  compare  Brandis,  p.  621.  The 
▼ery  passages  to  which  these  writers  refer,  as  £ur  as  they  prore  anything; 
prove  the  contrary  of  what  they  assert :  and  Preller  actually  imputes 
the  contrary  tenet  to  the  Sophists  (Histor.  Philosoph.  c.  4.  p.  130, 
Hamburg  1838)  with  just  as  little  authority.  Both  Bitter  and  Bnmdia 
diarge  the  Sophists  with  wickedness  for  this  sUeged  tenet — ^for  denying 
that  there  was  any  right  by  nature,  and  allowing  no  right  except  by 
convention;  a  doctrine  which  had  been  maintained  before  them  by 
Archelaus(Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  16).  Now  Plato  (L^g.  x.  p.  889),  whon 
these  sniters  refer  to,  charges  certain  wise  men — vo^ovs  IdUn-as  re  ml 
woti^^r  (he  does  not  mention  Sophists) — ^with  wickedness,  but  on  the 
ground  directly  opposite ;  because  they  did  acknowledge  a  right  by  na- 
ture, ^  greater  authority  than  the  right  laid  down  by  the  legtslator; 
and  because  they  encouraged  pupils  to  follow  this  supposed  right  of 
nature,  disobeying  the  law ;  interpreting  the  right  of  nature  as  KalK- 
klds  does  in  the  Gorgias  I 

Teachers  are  thus  branded  as  wicked  men  by  Bitter  and  Bnuidis,  for 
the  negative,  and  by  Plato  (if  he  here  means  the  Scqphista),  for  the 
affirmative  doctrine. 
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refutation  to  the  doctrine  of  Kalliklds  were  needed, 
it  would  be  obtained  quite  as  efficaciously  from  Pro- 
dikus  and  Protagoras  as  from  SokratSs  and  Plato. 

But  this  is  not  the  strongest  part  of  the  vindi- 
cation. 

First,  KalliklSs  himself  is  not  a  Sophist,  nor  re- 
presented by  Plato  as  such.  He  is  a  young  Athe- 
nian citizen,  of  rank  and  station,  belonging  to  the 
deme  Acbarnse ;  he  is  intimate  with  other  young 
men  of  condition  in  the  city,  has  recently  entered 
into  active  political  life,  and  bends  his  whole  soul 
towards  it ;  he  disparages  philosophy,  and  speaks 
with  utter  contempt  about  the  Sophists  ^  If  then 
it  were  even  just  (which  I  do  not  admit)  to  infer 
from  opinions  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  Sophist, 
that  the  same  were  held  by  another  or  by  all  of  them 
— ^it  would  not  be  the  less  unjust  to  draw  the  like  in- 
ference from  opinions  professed  by  one  who  is  not  a 
Sophist,  and  who  despises  the  whole  profession. 

Secondly,  if  any  man  will  read  attentively  the  The  doe- 
course  of  the  dialogue,  he  will  see  that  the  doctrine  1^^%^' 


moath 


never 


of  Kalliklds  is  such  as  no  one  dared  publicly  to  ^^ 

propound.     So  it  is  conceived  both  by  KalliklSs  Jjj^^^ 

himself,  and  by  Sokrat^s.     The  former  first  takes  '«>  ""y, 

.      .  .11.         1  p^^^^  *•*" 

up  the  conversation  by  saying  that  bis  predecessor  turemmong 

P61us  had  become  entangled  in  a  contradiction,  be-  nUau.  ^ 

cause  he  had  not  courage  enough  openly  to  announce 

an  unpopular  and  odious  doctrine ;  but  he  (Kalli- 

kl6s)  was  less  shamefaced,  and  would  speak  out 

>  Pkto,  Gorgias»c.  37.  p.  481  D;  e.41. p.  485  B, D;  c.  42.  p. 487  C ; 
e.  60.  p.  495  B;  c.  70.  p.  515  A.  crv  fUv  avrhs  Spri  apxti  vp6mt¥  rh 
T^ff  wSktmt  irppyiiora :  compare  c.  55.  p.  500  C.  His  oooteoipt  for  the 
SophitU,  c.  75.  p.  519  £«  with  the  note  of  Heindorf. 

2m2 
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boldly  that  doctrine  which  others  kept  to  themselves 
for  fear  of  shocking  the  hearers.  ••  Certainly  (says 
SokratSs  to  him)  your  aadacity  is  abundantly  shown 
by  the  doctrine  which  you  have  just  laid  down — 
you  set  forth  plainly  that  which  other  people  think, 
but  do  not  choose  to  utter*.*'  Now,  opinions  of 
which  P61us,  an  insolent  young  man,  was  afraid  to 
proclaim  himself  the  champion,  must  have  been  re- 
volting indeed  to  the  sentiments  of  hearers.  How 
then  can  any  reasonable  man  believe,  that  such 
opinions  were  not  only  openly  propounded,  but  se- 
riously inculcated  as  truth  upon  audiences  of  youth- 
ful hearers,  by  the  Sophists  ?  We  know  that  the 
teaching  of  the  latter  was  public  in  the  highest 
degree ;  publicity  was  pleasing  as  well  as  profitable 
to  them;  among  the  many  disparaging  epithets 
heaped  upon  them,  ostentation  and  vanity  are  two 
of  the  most  conspicuous.  Whatever  they- taught, 
they  taught  publicly  ;  and  I  contend,  with  full  con- 
viction, that  had  they  even  agreed  with  Kalliklds 
in  this  opinion,  they  could  neither  have  been  suf- 
ficiently audacious,  nor  sufficiently  their  own  ene- 

'  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  38.  p.  482  £.  4k  ravnfg  yap  ad  ttjs  ^/AoXoycar 
airhg  vir6  avv  crvfiffrodio-^els  ^  rols  XcSyocr  iirttrrofuaBff  (Polos),  a{- 
crxvv^clff  A  €v6€i  flvdv  av   ybtp  r^  2rrc,  &  2<oitparcfi,  €U  rouivra 

lfy€is  ffioprrucb,  Koi  ^rffirfyopuca,  (fida-K^v  rrjv  akrjOfuuf  SwKttp c^  oSy 

Tig  alvxvvffTai  Ka\  fiij  roXfi^  Xeyetv  ^ir€f>  vori,  avayKoierai  M»~ 
Tta  \eytiy, 

Kai  fiiiv  (says  Sokratds  to  KalliklSs,  c.  42,  p.  487  D.)  Bta  yt  olog  cc 
wappffa-tdCta-Bat  koi  fifj  aia-xvyfO-Bcu,  avrdg  rt  <^gr,  koI  6  Xdyos,  &v 
S^c)^!^  vp6r€pov  ^cycff,  6fjbo\ay«i  o-oi.  Again,  t,  47.  p.  492  D.  Ovk 
dyfnwff  y€,  £  KoXXikXciv,  htt^ipxfi  r^  \6y^  7rappria'taC6fi€VO£'  o'aifi&s 
yap  o'it  wuy  Xcyctr  A  ol  ^XXoi  biavofivprai  ia€p,  Xcycty  dt  oiic 
4  Behove  u 

Again,  from  KalliklSa — ft  cyo  9oi  vw  vappiia-iaC6f»€Pos  Xr) 
c.  46.  p.  491  £. 
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mies,  to  make  it  a  part  of  their  public  teaching ; 
but  would  have  acted  like  Pdlus^  and  kept  the 
doctrine  to  themselves. 

Thirdly,  this  latter  conclusion  will  be  rendered 
doubly  pertain,  when  we  consider  of  what  city  we 
are  now  speaking.  Of  all  places  in  the  world,  the 
democratical  Athens  is  the  last  in  which  the  doc^ 
trine  advanced  by  Kalliklds  could  possibly  have 
been  professed  by  a  public  teacher;  or  even  by 
Kallikl^s  himself,  in  any  public  meeting.  It  is  un* 
necessary  to  remind  the  reader  how  profoundly  de<^ 
mocratical  was  the  sentiment  and  morality  of  the 
Athenians — how  much  they  loved  their  laws,  their 
constitution,  and  their  political  equality — how  jea- 
lous their  apprehension  was  of  any  nascent  or 
threatening  despotism.  All  this  is  not  simply  ad- 
mitted, but  even  exaggerated,  by  Mr.  Mitford, 
Wachsmuth,  and  other  anti-democratical  writers, 
who  often  draw  from  it  materials  for  their  abundant 
censures.  Now  the  very  point  which  SokratSs  (in  this 
dialogue  called '  Gorgias ')  seeks  to  establish  against 
KalliklSs,  against  the  Rhetors,  and  against  the  So^ 
phists, — ^is,  that  they  courted,  flattered,  and  truckled 
to  the  sentiment  of  the  Athenian  people,  with  de- 
grading subservience ;  that  they  looked  to  the  im- 
mediate gratification  simply,  and  not  to  permanent 
moral  improvement  of  the  people — that  they  had 
not  courage  to  address  to  them  any  unpalatable 
truths,  however  salutary,  but  would  shift  and  mo- 
dify opinions  in  every  way  so  as  to  escape  giving 
offence^ — that  no  man  who  put  himself  prominently 
forward  at  Athens  had  any  chance  of  success,  un- 

~^'  This  quality  is  imputed  by  Sokrat^  to  RoUikl^s  in  a  remarkable 
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less  be  became  moulded  and  assimilated,  from  the 
core,  to  the  people  and  their  type  of  sentiment ^ 
Granting  such  charges  to  be  true,  how  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  any  Sophist,  or  any  Rhetor,  could 
venture  to  enforce  upon  an  Athenian  public  au- 
dience the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Kallikl^?  To 
tell  such  an  audience — "  Your  laws  and  institutions 
are  all  violations  of  the  law  of  nature,  contrived  to 
disappoint  the  Alkibiadds  or  Napoleon  among  you 
of  his  natural  right  to  become  your  master,  and  to 
deal  with  you  petty  men  as  his  slaves.  All  your 
unnatural  precautions,  and  conventional  talk,  in 
favour  of  legality  and  equal  dealing,  will  turn  out  to 
be  nothing  better  than  pitiful  impotence*,  as  soon 
as  he  finds  a  good  opportunity  of  standing  forward 
in  his  full  might  and  energy — so  as  to  put  you  into 
your  proper  places,  and  show  you  what  privileges 
Nature  intends  for  her  favourites  I  "  Conceive  such 
a  doctrine  propounded  by  a  lecturer  to  assembled 
Athenians  I     A  doctrine  just  as  revolting  to  Nikias 

fMstage  of  the  GorgiM,  c.  37.  p.  481  D,  £,  the  substance  of  which  is 
thus  stated  by  StaUbaum  in  his  note — *'  Carpit  Socrates  Calliclis  levir 
tatem,  mobili  populi  turb»  nunquam  non  blandientis  et  adulantis." 

It  is  one  of  the  main  points  of  Sokrat^s  in  the  dialogue,  to  make  out 
that  the  practice  (for  he  will  not  call  it  an  art)  of  Sophists*  as  well  aa 
Rhetors,  aims  at  nothing  but  the  immediate  gratification  of  the  people, 
without  any  regard  to  their  ultimate  or  durable  benefit — that  they  are 
branches  of  the  widely-extended  knack  of  flattery  (Gbtgias,  c.  19.  p.  464 
P;  c.  20.  p.  465  C;  c.  66.  p.  501  C ;  c.  75.  p.  520  B). 

*  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  68.  p.  513.  Ov  yhp  fufujrriv  dci  c^^cu,  aXX*  ovro- 
<l>v&£  ofUHOP  rovroit,  ft  /a AXctr  rt  yv^crioy  mrtpyd[€a'$<u  €lg  ^iXtov  rf 

'ABtfiKUMw  ^H* .'OoTic  odp  <rr  rovrocff  Sftoi^TOTow  artpydmrtu^  oMs 

«rt  irotiyo'ci,  &£  iir^Ovfuis  nokiriK^s  cZiwu,  flroXcrue^y  jcal  p/t^ropiK&ir  rf 
avrcdy  yb,p  ^$ti  Xeyofuv^v  t&p  X<$y«»y  tKaaroi  x^^P^^^h  ^f  ^  aKKo" 
Tpitf  Sx^vTM. 

'  PhOo,  Gorgias,  e.  46.  p.  492  C  (the  words  of  Kalliklte).  T^  di  Skka 
ravr'  iarl  rh.  KoXXttirio'/Miraj  t^  napa  ^nwrw  (%fp$rifumj  avBp4^w^p  ^Xv- 
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as  to  Kieon,  and  which  even  Alkibiad^  would  be 
forced  to  afiect  to  disapprove ;  since  it  is  not  simply 
anti-popular — not  simplydespotic — but  thedrunken 
extravagance  of  despotism.  The  Great  man  as  de- 
picted by  Elallikl^  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
ordinary  mortals,  as  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great  in 
the  admirable  parody  of  Fielding. 

That  Sophists,  whom  Plato  accuses  of  slavish 
flattery  to  the  democratical  ear,  should  gratuitously 
insult  it  by  the  proposition  of  such  tenets — ^is  an  as- 
sertion not  merely  untrue,  but  utterly  absurd.*  Even 
as  to  SokratSs,  we  know  from  Xenophon  hoW  much 
the  Athenians  were  offended  with  him,  and  how  much 
it  was  urged  by  the  accusers  on  his  trial,  that  in  his 
conversations  he  was  wont  to  cite  with  peculiar  re- 
lish the  description  (in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad) 
of  Odysseus  following  the  Grecian  crowd  when  run- 
ning away  from  the  agora  to  get  on  ship-board,  and 
prevailing  upon  them  to  come  back — by  gentle  words 
addressed  to  the  chiefs,  but  by  blows  of  his  stick, 
accompanied  with  contemptuous  reprimand,  to  the 
common  people.  The  indirect  evidence  thus  afforded    f 
that  Sokratds  countenanced  unequal  dealing  and  ill- 
usage  towards  the  Many,  told  much  against  him  in 
the  minds  of  the  Dikasts.     What  would  they  have     f 
felt  then  towards  aSophist  who  publicly  professed  the  N 
political  morality  of  Kallikles  ?    The  truth  is — not 
only  was  it  impossible  that  any  such  morality,  or  any 
thing  of  the  same  type  even  much  diluted,  could  find 
its  way  into  the  educational  lectures  of  professors  at 
Athens, — but  the  fear  would  be  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection.    If  the  Sophist  erred  in  either  way,  it  would 
be  in  that  which  SokratSs  imputes — ^by  making  his 
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Y  lectures  over-democratical.  Nay,  if  we  suppose  any 
opportunity  to  have  arisen  of  discussing  the  doctrine 
of  Kalliklds,  he  would  hardly  omit  to  flatter  the  ears 
of  the  surrounding  democrats  by  enhancing  the 
beneficent  results  of  legality  and  equal  dealing,  and 
by  denouncing  this  ''natural  despot"  or  undisclosed 
Napoleon  as  one  who  musteithertake  his  place  under 
such  restraints^  or  find  a  place  in  some  other  city. 
Doctrine  I  havc  thus  showu,  evcu  from  Plato  himself,  that 

mach^?D  the  doctrine  ascribed  to  Kalliklds  neither  did  enter, 
puhiif '%f  J^or  could  have  entered,  into  the  lectures  of  a  So- 
piaio.  phist  or  professed  teacher.  The  same  conclusion 
may  be  maintained  respecting  the  doctrine  of  Thra- 
symachus  in  the  first  book  of  the  *  Republic*  Thra- 
symachus  was  a  rhetorical  teacher,  who  had  devised 
precepts  respecting  the  construction  of  an  oration 
and  the  training  of  young  men  for  public  speaking. 
It  is  most  probable  that  he  confined  himself,  like 
Gorgias,  to  this  department,  and  that  he  did  not 
profess  to  give  moral  lectures,  like  Protagoras  and 
Prodikus.  But  granting  him  to  have  given  such, 
he  would  not  talk  about  justice  in  the  way  in  which 
Plato  makes  him  talk,  if  he  desired  to  give  any  satis- 
faction to  an  Athenian  audience.  The  mere  bru- 
tality and  ferocious  impudence  of  demeanour,  even 
to  exaggeration,  with  which  Plato  invests  him — is  in 
itself  a  strong  proof  that  the  doctrine,  ushered  in 
with  such  a  preface,  was  not  that  of  a  popular  and 
acceptable  teacher,  winning  favour  in  public  audi- 
ences. He  defines  justice  to  be  ''  the  interest  of  the 
superior  power ;  that  rule,  which,  in  every  society, 
the  dominant  power  prescribes,  as  being  for  its  own 
advantage."  A  man  is  just  (he  says)  for  the  advan- 
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tage  of  another,  not  for  his  own  :  he  is  weak,  can- 
not help  himself,  and  must  submit  to  that  which  the 
stronger  authority,  whether  despot,  oligarchy,  or 
commonwealth,  commands. 

The  theory  is  essentially  different  from  the  doc-  such  doc. 
trine  of  Kalliklds,  as  set  forth  a  few  pages  back ;  common  to 
for  Thrasymachus  does  not  travel  out  of  society  to  sopMsts-- 
insist  upon  anterior  rights  dating  fjom  a  supposed  ooTDd'em 
state  of  nature — he  takes  societies  as  he  finds  them,  *' "» '***, 

'    manner  in 

recognizing  the  actual  governing  authority  of  each  ^bich  it  u 
as  the  canon  and  constituent  of  justice  or  injustice,  ward!'' 
Stallbaum  and  other  writers  have  incautiously  treated 
the  two  theories  as  if  they  were  the  same ;  and  with 
something  even  worse  than  want  of  caution,  while 
they  pronounce  the  theory  of  Thrasymachus  to  be 
detestably  immoral,  announce  it  as  having  been 
propounded  not  by  him  only,  but  by  The  Sophists-^ 
thus,  in  their  usual  style,  dealing  with  the  Sophists 
as  if  they  were  a  school,  sect,  or  partnership  with 
mutual  responsibility.  Whoever  has  followed  the 
evidence  which  I  have  produced  respecting  Pro- 
tagoras and  Prodikus,  will  know  how  differently 
these  latter  handled  the  question  of  justice. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  theory  of  Thrasymachus, 
though  incorrect  and  defective,  is  not  so  detestable 
as  these  writers  represent.  What  makes  it  seem 
detestable,  is,  the  style  and  manner  in  which  he  is 
made  to  put  it  forward,  which  causes  the  just  man  to 
appear  petty  and  contemptible,  while  it  surrounds 
the  unjust  man  with  enviable  attributes.  Now  this 
is  precisely  the  circumstance  which  revolts  the  com- 
mon sentiments  of  mankind,  as  it  revolts  also  the 
critics  who  read  what  is  said  by  Thrasymachus. 
The  moral  sentiments  exist  in  men's  minds  in  com- 
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plex  and  powerful  groups,  associated  with  some  large 
words  and  emphatic  forms  of  speech.  Whether  an 
ethical  theory  satisfies  the  exigences  of  reason,  or 
commands  and  answers  to  all  the  phaenomena — a 
common  audience  will  seldom  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  consider  with  attention  :  but  what  they 
imperiously  exact — and  what  is  indispensable  to  give 
the  theory  any  ^chance  of  success,  is,  that  it  shall 
exhibit  to  their  feelings  the  just  man  as  respectable 
and  dignified,  and  the  unjust  man  as  odious  and 
repulsive.  Now  that  which  offends  in  the  language 
ascribed  to  Thrasymachus,  is,  not  merely  the  abs- 
ence, but  the  reversal,  of  this  condition — the  pre- 
sentation of  the  just  man  as  weak  and  silly,  and  of 
injustice  in  all  the  prestige  of  triumph  and  dignity. 
And  for  this  very  reason  I  venture  to  infer  that  such 
a  theory  was  never  propounded  by  Thrasymachus 
to  any  public  audience  in  the  form  in  which  it  ap- 
pears in  Plato.  For  Thrasymachus  was  a  rhetor, 
who  had  studied  the  principles  of  his  art :  now  we 
know  that  these  common  sentiments  of  an  audience, 
were  precisely  what  the  rhetors  best  understood, 
and  always  strove  to  conciliate.  Even  from  the 
time  of  Gorgias,  they  began  the  practice  of  com- 
posing beforehand  declamations  upon  the  general 
heads  of  morality,  which  were  ready  to  be  introduced 
into  actual  speeches  as  occasion  presented  itself, 
and  in  which  appeal  was  made  to  the  moral  senti- 
ments foreknown  as  common,  with  more  or  less  of 
modification,  to  all  the  Grecian  assemblies.  The 
real  Thrasymachus,  addressing  any  audience  at 
Athens,  would  never  have  wounded  these  sentiments, 
as  the  Platonic  Thrasymachus  is  made  to  do  in  the 
*  Republic'     Least  of  all  would  he  have  done  this,  if 
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it  be  true  of  him^  as  Plato  asserts  of  the  Rhetors  and 
Sophists  generally,  that  they  thought  about  nothing 
but  courting  popularity,  without  any  sincerity  of 
conviction. 

Though  Plato  thinks  fit  to  bring  out  the  opinion  opinion  of 
of  Thrasymachus  with  accessories  unnecessarily  of-  ma^u^' 
fensive,  and  thus  to  enhance  the  dialectical  triumph  bro^iu tLt 
of  Sokrat^s  by  the  brutal  manners  of  the  adversary  IZ^Jj",^^ 
— ^he  was  well-aware  that  he  had  not  done  justice  b"jt«"ty, 

and  mucn 

to  the  opinion  itself,  much  less  confuted  it.  The  greater 
proof  of  this  is,  that  in  the  second  book  of  the  *  Re-  **"*  ° 
public,'  after  Thrasymachus  has  disappeared,  the 
very  same  opinion  is  taken  up  by  Glaukon  and 
Adeimantus,  and  set  forth  by  both  of  them  (though 
they  disclaim  entertaining  it  as  their  own),  as  sug^ 
gesting  grave  doubts  and  dilficulties  which  they 
desire  to  hear  solved  by  SokratSs.  Those  who  read 
attentively  the  discourses  of  Glaukon  and  Adei- 
mantus, will  see  that  the  substantive  opinion  ascribed 
to  Thrasymachus,  apart  from  the  brutality  with  which 
he  is  made  to  state  it,  does  not  even  countenance 
the  charge  of  immoral  teaching  against  him — much 
less  against  the  Sophists  generally.  Hardly  any- 
thing in  Plato's  compositions  is  more  powerful  than 
those  discourses.  They  present  in  a  perspicuous 
and  forcible  manner,  some  of  the  most  serious 
difficulties  with  which  ethical  theory  is  required  to 
grapple.  And  Plato  can  answer  them  only  in  one 
way — by  taking  society  to  pieces,  and  reconstructing 
it  in  the  form  of  his  imaginary  republic.  The 
speeches  of  Glaukon  and  Adeimantus  form  the  im- 
mediate preface  to  the  striking  and  elaborate  de- 
scription which  he  goes  through,  of  his  new  state 
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of  society,  nor  do  they  receive  any  other  answer 
than  what  is  implied  in  that  description.  Plato  in- 
directly confesses  that  he  cannot  answer  them,  as- 
suming social  institutions  to  continue  unreformed : 
and  his  reform  is  sufficiently  fundamental  ^ 

>  I  omitted  to  notice  the  Dialogue  of  Plato  entitled  Euthydemuf. 
wherein  Sokrat^s  is  introduced  in  conversation  with  the  two  persona 
called  Sophists,  Euthydemus  and  Dionysodoras,  who  are  represented 
as  propounding  a  number  of  verbal  quibbles,  assertions  of  double  sense, 
arising  from  equivocal  grammar  or  syntax — fallacies  of  mere  diction, 
without  the  least  plausibility  as  to  the  sense — specimens  of  jest  and 
hoax  (p.  278  B.).  They  are  described  as  extxavagantly  conceited, 
while  Sokratds  is  painted  with  his  usual  affectation  of  deference  and 
modesty.  He  himself,  during  a  part  of  the  dialogue,  carries  on  con- 
versation in  his  own  dialectical  manner  with  the  youthful  Kleinias; 
who  is  then  handed  over  to  be  taught  by  Euthydemus  and  Dionysodo- 
rus;  so  that  the  contrast  between  their  style  of  questioning,  and  that 
of  Sokrat^s,  is  forcibly  brought  out. 

To  bring  out  this  contrast,  appears  to  me  the  main  purpose  of  the 
dialogue — as  has  already  been  remarked  by  Socher  and  others  (see 
Stallbaum,  Prolegom.  ad  Euthydem.  pp.  15-65) :  but  its  construction, 
its  manner,  and  its  result  (previous  to  the  concluding  conversation  be- 
tween Sokratds  and  Kriton  separately),  is  so  thoroughly  comic,  that  Aat, 
on  this  and  other  grounds,  rejects  it  as  spurious  and  unworthy  of  Plato 
(see  Ast,  liber  Platons  Leben  und  Schriften,  p.  414-^18). 

Without  agreeing  in  Ast's  inference,  I  recognise  the  violence  of  the 
caricature  which  Plato  has  here  presented  under  the  characters  of  Eu- 
thydemus and  Dionysodorus.  And  it  is  for  this  reason,  among  many 
otliers,  that  I  protest  the  more  emphatically  against  the  injustice  of 
Stallbaum  and  the  commentators  generally,  who  consider  these  two 
persons  as  disciples  of  Protagoras,  and  samples  of  what  is  called  "  So- 
phistica" — the  Sophistical  Practice — the  Sophists  generally.  There  is 
not  the  smallest  ground  for  considering  these  two  men  as  disciples  of 
Protagoras,  who  is  presented  to  ns,  even  by  Plato  himself,  under  an 
aspect  as  totally  different  from  them  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Eu- 
thydemus and  Dionysodorus  are  described,  by  Plato  himself  in  this 
very  dialogue,  as  old  men  who  had  been  fencing-masters,  and  who  had 
only  within  the  last  two  years  applied  themselves  to  the  eristic  or  con- 
troversial dialogue  (Euthyd.  c.  1.  p.  272  C. ;  c.  3.  p.  273  E).  Schleier- 
macher  himself  accounts  their  personal  importance  so  mean,  that  he 
thinks  Plato  could  not  have  intended  to  attack  them,  but  meant  to  at- 
tack Antisthen^  and  the  Megaric  school  of  philosophers  (Prolegom.  ad 
Euthydem.  vol.  iii.  p.  403,  404,  of  his  transUtion  of  Plato).     So  con- 
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I  call  particular  attention  to  this  circumstance,  puto 
without  which  we  cannot  fairly  estimate  theSophists,  s^hitu  ^ 
or  practical  teachers  of  Athens,  face  to  face  with  uh^^^S 
their  accuser-general — Plato.     He  was  a  great  and  J^^^^ 
systematic  theorist,  whose  opinions  on  ethics,  po-  «»npre- 
litics^  cognition,  religion,  &c.,  were  all  wrought  into  society, 
harmony  by  his  own  mind,  and  stamped  with  that  ^eu\nd  * 
peculiarity  which  is  the  mark  of  an  original  intellect.  •****^*°- 
So  splendid  an  effort  of  speculative  genius  is  among 
the  marvels  of  the  Grecian  world.     His  dissent 
from  all  the  societies  which  he  saw  around  him,  not 
merely  democratical,  but  oligarchical  and  despotic 
also,  was  of  the  deepest  and  most  radical  character. 

iemptible  does  Plato  esteem  them,  that  Erito  blames  Sokrat^  for 
having  so  &r  degraded  himself  as  to  be  seen  talking  with  them  before 
many  persons  (p.  305  B.  c.  30). 

The  name  of  Protagoras  occurs  only  once  in  the  dialogue,  in  reference 
to  the  doctrine,  started  by  Euthydemus,  that  false  propositions  or  con- 
tradictory propositions  were  impossible,  because  no  one  could  either 
think  about,  or  talk  about,  that  which  was  not  or  the  non-existent 
(p.  284  A;  286 C.)-  This  doctrine  is  said  by  Sokratds  to  have  been 
much  talked  of  "  by  Protagoras  and  by  men  yet  earlier  than  he.''  It 
is  idle  to  infer  from  such  a  passage  any  connection  or  analogy  between 
these  men  and  Protagoras — as  Stallbaum  labours  to  do  throughout  his 
Prolegomena;  affirming  (in  his  note  on  p.  286  C)  most  incorrectly,  that 
Protagoras  maintained  this  doctrine  about  t6  ftfj  Sv  or  the  non-existent, 
because  he  had  too  great  faith  in  the  evidence  of  the  senses — whereas 
we  know  from  Plato  that  it  had  its  rise  with  Parmenid^s,  who  rejected 
the  evidence  of  the  senses  entirely  (see  Plato,  Sophist.  24.  p.  237  A. 
with  Heindorf  and  Stallbaum's  notes).  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  8,  53) 
fitUely  asserts  that  Protagoras  was  the  first  to  broach  the  doctrine,  and 
even  cites  as  his  witness  Plato  in  the  Euthydemus,  where  the  exact 
contrary  u  stated.  Whoever  broached  it  first— it  was  a  doctrine  fol- 
lowing plausibly  from  the  then  received  Realism,  and  Plato  was  long 
perplexed  before  he  oould  solve  the  difficulty  to  his  own  satisfiuition 
(ThesBtet  p.  187  D.). 

I  do  not  doubt  that  there  wero  in  Athens  persons  who  abused  the 
dialectical  exercise  for  frivolous  puzzles,  and  it  was  well  for  Plato  to 
compose  a  dialogue  exhibiting  the  contrast  between  these  men  and 
SokratSs.  But  to  treat  Euthydemus  and  Dionysodorus  as  samples  of 
"The  Sophists,"  is  altogether  unwarranted. 
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Nor  did  he  delude  himself  by  the  belief,  that  any 
partial  amendment  of  that  which  he  saw  around 
could  bring  about  the  end  which  he  desired:  he 
looked  to  nothing  short  of  a  new  genesis  of  the  man 
and  the  citizen^  with  institutions  calculated  from  the 
beginning  to  work  out  the  full  measure  of  per- 
fectibility. His  fertile  scientific  imagination  realized 
this  idea  in  the  '  Republic.'  But  that  very  system- 
atic and  original  character,  which  lends  so  much 
value  and  charm  to  the  substantive  speculations  of 
Plato,  counts  as  a  deduction  from  his  trustworthi- 
ness as  critic  or  witness,  in  reference  to  the  living 
agents  whom  be  saw  at  work  in  Athens  and  other 
cities,  as  statesmen,  generals,  or  teachers.  His 
criticisms  are  dictated  by  his  own  point  of  view,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  entire  society  was  corrupt,  and 
all  the  instruments  who  carried  on  its  functions 
were  of  essentially  base  metal.  Whoever  will  read 
either  the '  Gorgias'  or  the '  Republic,'  will  see  in  how 
sweeping  and  indiscriminate  a  manner  he  passes 
his  sentence  of  condemnation.  Not  only  all  the 
Sophists  and  all  the  Rhetors' — but  all  the  musicians 
and  dithyrambic  or  tragic  poets — all  the  statesmen, 
past  as  well  as  present,  not  excepting  even  the 
great  Periklfis — receive  from  his  hands  one  common 
stamp  of  dishonour.  Every  one  of  these  men  are 
numbered  by  Plato  among  the  numerous  category 
of  flatterers,  who  minister  to  the  immediate  gratifi- 
cation and  to  the  desires  of  the  people,  without 
looking  to  their  permanent  improvement,  or  making 
them  morally  better.  '^  Periklds  and  Kimon  (says 
Sokrat^s  in  the  '  Gorgias')  are  nothing  but  servants 

I  PUto,  Gorgias,  e.  57,  58.  p.  502,  503. 
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or  ministers  who  supply  the  immediate  appetites  ^ 
and  tastes  of  the  people ;  just  as  the  baker  and  the 
confectioner  do  in  their  respective  departments, 
without  knowing  or  caring  whether  the  food  will 
do  any  real  good — a  point  which  the  physician 
alone  can  determine.  As  ministers,  they  are  clever 
enough :  they  have  provided  the  city  amply  with 
tribute,  walls,  docks,  ships,  and  such  other  follies : 
but  I  (SokratSs)  am  the  only  man  in  Athens  who 
aim,  so  far  as  my  strength  permits,  at  the  true  pur- 
pose of  politics — the  mental  improvement  of  the 
people \''  So  wholesale  a  condemnation  betrays 
itself  as  the  offspring,  and  the  consistent  offspring, 
of  systematic  peculiarity  of  vision — the  prejudice  of  v 
a  great  and  able  mind. 

It  would  be  not  less  unjust  to  appreciate  the  So-  it  u  unjust 
phists  or  the  statesmen  of  Athens  from  the  point  of  Se^o*-**' 
view  of  Plato,  than  the  present  teachers  and  politi-  2*^^;^. 
cians  of  England  or  France  from  that  of  Mr.  Owen  or  ™^"  ®^ 
Fourier.   Both  the  one  and  the  other  class  laboured  by  the 

standard  of 
PUto. 

>  Plato,  Gorgia%  c.  72,  73.  p.  51/  (Sokratds  speaks).  *Xhf6€is  Spaol 
tl»npwr$fv  Xoyo*  Tivay,  in  ovtUva  ^fuis  urfLtv  3pdpa  iyoB^w  yryoyora  r^ 
vckiTiK^  €P  T^dc  rj  iroXri. 

*D  iituiMyu,  ovd*  cyfl^  ^frcyss  rovnvg  (Periklds  and  Ktmon)  Atyt  iia^ 
Kopovs  cZyoi  flroXcoff,  dXXd  fiot  boKovci  r&v  yr  vvp  dtaKoyiKwrtpoi 
yryoveyai  Ka\  fiSXkov  otoi  rt  tKiropiCtip  rj  iroXci  &y  intOvyutk,  'AXX<k 
yhp  lurafiifidCMiP  riig  ivt&viuas  xai  p^  cirirpcVciy,  ntl&oprtg  Koi  fiia^ 
(ofAfPOi  cs-l  rovro,  6$tp  IfAcXXor  dfutpovs  Zo'to'6at  ol  iroXira*,  mt  hns 
ftntip,  ovdcv  rovrttv  tU<^pov  iKtiPoi'  Sntp  /i6pop  tpyop  darip  ayaBoO 
iroXirov. 

"AjfMv  yitp  tr^potrvptis  ml  ^uuuotrvmit,  \ifUp»p  xai  rtlxttp  koX  ptupimp 
ml  fft6pmp  ml  Tot,ovT»p  if^XvapiAp  tpntvX^Kiun  H^p  irdXiy  (c.  74, 
p.  619  A.). 

Otpai  (says  Sokratte,  e.  77.  p.  521  D.)  ptj^  ikiy^p  *A^palwp,  ipa/if^ 
€tw»  fi6pog,  cirixc«pcu^  TV  &%  dXffS&s  woktru^  r'X'V  '^  wpAmufr^  iroXi« 
rueck  p6pog  t&p  pvp,  irt  oZp  ov  np6g  x^^P*^  Xcys»y  roift  \6yovs  ots  Xry«^ 
in&oTOTWf  ikXii  np6t  r6  fiikrtarop,  oC  frp6t  r6  ifiia 
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for  society  as  it  stood  at  Athens:  the  statesmen  car- 
ried on  the  business  of  practical  politics,  the  Sophist 
trained  ap  youth  for  practical  life  in  all  its  depart- 
ments,  as  family  men,  citizens,  and  leaders — to  obey 
as  well  as  to  command.  Both  accepted  the  system 
as  it  stood,  without  contemplating  the  possibility  of 
a  new  birth  of  society  :  both  ministered  to  certain 
exigences,  held  their  anchorage  upon  certain  sen- 
timents, and  bowed  to  a  certain  molality,  actually 
felt  among  the  living  men  around  them.  That  which 
Plato  says  of  the  statesmen  of  Athens  is  perfectly 
true — that  they  were  only  servants  or  ministers  of 
the  people.  He,  who  tried  the  people  and  the 
entire  society  by  comparison  with  an  imaginary 
standard  of  his  own,  might  deem  all  these  ministers 
worthless  in  the  lump,  as  carrying  on  a  system  too 
bad  to  be  mended  ;  but  nevertheless  the  difference 
between  a  competent  and  an  incompetent  minister 
— between  Perikl6s  and  Nikias — was  of  unspeakable 
moment  to  the  security  and  happiness  of  the  Athe- 
nians. What  the  Sophists  on  their  part  undertook 
was,  to  educate  young  men  so  as  to  make  them  bet- 
ter qualified  for  statesmen  or  ministers ;  and  Pro- 
tagoras would  have  thought  it  sufficient  honour  to 
himself — as  well  as  sufficient  benefit  to  Athens,  which 
assuredly  it  would  have  been — if  he  could  have  in- 
spired any  young  Athenian  with  the  soul  and  the 
capacities  of  his  friend  and  companion  Perikl6s. 
ftuirtiy  "de-  So  far  is  Plato  from  considering  the  Sophists  as 
AtheSln  '^^  corruptors  of  Athenian  morality,  that  he  di- 
corruption  stiuctly  protcsts  agaiust  that  supposition,  in  a  re- 
imputed  to  markable  passage  of  the  '  Republic'  It  is  (he  says) 
phlstT       the  whole  people,  or  the  society,  with  its  established 
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morality,  intelligence,  and  tone  of  sentiment,  which 
is  intrinsically  vicious;  the  teachers  of  such  a  society 
must  be  vicious  also,  otherwise  their  teaching  would 
not  be  received ;  and  even  if  their  private  teaching 
were  ever  so  good,  its  effect  would  be  washed  away, 
except  in  some  few  privileged  natures,  by  the  over- 
whelming deluge  of  pernicious  social  influences  \ 
Nor  let  any  one  imagine  (as  modern  readers  are  but 
too  ready  to  understand  it)  that  this  poignant  cen- 
sure is  intended  for  Athens  so  far  forth  as  a  demo- 
cracy. Plato  was  not  the  man  to  preach  king-wor- 
ship, or  wealth-worship,  as  social  or  political  reme- 
dies :  he  declares  emphatically  that  not  one  of  the 
societies  then  existing  was  such  that  a  truly  philo- 
sophical nature  could  be  engaged  in  active  functions 
under  it^.  These  passages  would  be  alone  sufficient 
to  repel  the  assertions  of  those  who  denounce  the 
Sophists  as  poisoners  of  Athenian  morality,  on  the 
alleged  authority  of  Plato. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  more  true  that  they  were  men  of  The  so- 
mere  words,  and  made  their  pupils  no  better — a  not  teachers 
charge  just  as  vehemently  pressed  against  Sokratfis  wolTsr 

'  This  passage  is  in  Republ.  vi.  6.  p.  492  seq.     I  put  the  first  words  action. 
of  the  passage  (which  is 'too  long  to  be  cited,  but  which  richly  deserves 
to  be  read,  entire)  in  the  translation  given  by  Stallbaum  in  his  note. 

Sokratds  says  to  Adeimantus — "  An  tu  quoque  putas  esse  quidem 
sophistas,  homines  privatos,  qui  corrumpunt  juventutem  in  quacunque 
re  mentione  dign4 ;  nee  illud  tamen  animadvertisti  et  tibi  persuasisti, 
quod  multo  magis  debebas,  ipsos  Athenienses  turpissimos  esse  aliorum 
corruptores  ?" 

Yet  the  commentator  who  translates  this  passage,  does  not  scruple 
(in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Republic,  p.  xliv,  xlv,  as  well  as  to  the  Dia-> 
logues)  to  heap  upon  the  Sophists  aggravated  charges,  as  the  actual 
coTTuptors  of  Athenian  morality. 

>  Plato,  Repub.  vi.  11.  p.  497  B.  yai^ffuav  d^iav  tlvai  r&v  vvv  Kara' 
ardiriv  rijc  <f>ikoa6<f>ov  <f>va-€tas,  &c. 

Compare  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  325  A. 

VOL.  vin.  2  N 
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as  against  the  Sophists — and  by  the  same  class  of 
enemies,  such  as  Anytus^  AristophanSs,  Eupolis, 
&c.  It  was  mainly  from  Sophists  like  Hippias  that 
the  Athenian  youth  learnt  what  they  knew  of  geo- 
metry, astronomy,  and  arithmetic :  but  the  range  of 
what  is  called  special  science,  possessed  even  by  the 
teacher,  was  at  that  time  very  limited;  and  the 
matter  of  instruction  communicated  was  expressed 
under  the  general  title  of  *'  Words  or  Discourses," 
which  were  always  taught  by  the  Sophists,  in  con- 
nection with  thought  and  in  reference  to  a  practical 
use.  The  capacities  of  thought,  speech  and  action 
— are  conceived  in  conjunction  by  Greeks  generally, 
and  by  teachers  like  Isokratds  and  Quintilian  espe- 
cially; and  when  young  men  in  Greece,  like  the 
Boeotian  Proxenus,  put  themselves  under  training 
by  Gorgias  or  any  other  Sophist — it  was  with  a  view 
of  qualifying  themselves,  not  merely  to  speak,  but 
to  act*. 

Most  of  the  pupils  of  the  Sophists  (as  of  So- 
kratfis^  himselQ  were  young  men  of  wealth ;  a  fact, 
at  which  Plato  sneers,  and  others  copy  him,  as  if  it 

1  Anytus  was  the  accuser  of  Sokrat^ :  his  enmity  to  the  Sophists 
may  be  seen  in  Plato,  Meno,  p.  91  C. 

s  Xenoph.  Anabas.  ii.  6.  Ilp6(fvos — €v6vs  fKipaxtov  ^p  €irtBvfi€i  y^- 
vto'Sai  cof^p  TCL  fX€ya\a  irpdrrtiv  lKav6s*  Kok  dta  ravnjv  rriv  im&V' 

fiiop  tb&Ke  Topyla  apyvpiov  r^  Af ovriv^ Too-ourcay  d*  firtOvfx&v, 

a'<t>6bpa  tvbrjKov  ai  Koi  tovto  tJx^v,  &ri  Tovru>v  ovdev  Ai^  3tkoi  ktcutOcu 
fitrii  ddiKias,  dXX^  aifP  r^  diKai<p  koL  «caXf  ^cro  bt'tp  tovt»v  rvyxdvtt^, 

SvtV  dc  TOVTC^V  firi, 

Proxenus,  as  described  by  his  friend  XeYiophon,  was  certainly  a  man 
who  did  no  dishonour  to  the  moral  teaching  of  Gorgias. 

The  connection  between  thought,  speech,  and  action,  is  seen  even  in 
the  jests  of  Aristophanes  upon  the  purposes  of  SokratSs  and  the  So- 
phists : — 

Ncic$y  npdrrmv  Ktu  fiovktvav  Koi  rj  yk^yrqj  ir6k§fdC»v  (Nubes,  418). 

»  Plato,  Apol.  Sokr.  c.  10.  p.  23  C ;  Protagoras,  p.  328  C. 
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proved  that  they  cared  only  about  high  pay.  But  I  cenemi 
do  not  hesitate  to  range  myself  on  the  side  of  Iso-  Sfthetr**^ 
kratfis*,  and  to  contend  that  the  Sophist  himself  had  ^p^o^iJ^'the 
much  to  lose  by  corrupting  his  pupils  (an  argument  y^"'**- 
used  by  Sokrat^s  in  defending  himself  before  the 
Dikastery,  and  just  as  valid  in  defence  of  Protagoras 
or  Prodikus^)  and  strong  personal  interest  in  sending 
them  forth  accomplished  and  virtuous-^that  the 
best  taught  youth  were  decidedly  the  most  free  from 
crime  and  the  most  active  towards  good  —  that 
among  the  valuable  ideas  and  feelings  which  a  young 
Athenian  had  in  his  mind  as  well  as  among  the  good 
pursuits  which  he  followed,  those  which  he  learnt 
from  the  Sophists  counted  nearly  as  the  best — that, 
if  the  contrary  had  been  the  fact,  fathers  would  not 
have  continued  so  to  send  their  sons,  and  pay  their 
money.  It  was  not  merely  that  these  teachers  coun- 
tervailed in  part  the  temptations  to  dissipated  en- 
joyment, but  also  that  they  were  personally  uncon- 
cerned in  the  acrimonious  slander  and  warfare 
of  party  in  his  native  city — that  the  topics  with 
which  they  familiarized  him  were,  the  general  in- 
terests and  duties  of  men  and  citizens — ^that  they 
developed  the  germs  of  morality  in  the  ancient  le- 
gends (as  in  Prodikus's  fable),  and  amplified  in  his 
mind  all  the  undefined  cluster  of  associations  con- 
nected with  the  great  words  of  morality — that  they 
vivified  in  him  the  sentiment  of  Pan-hellenic  brother- 
hood— and  that  in  teaching  him  the  art  of  persua- 
sion^, they  could  not  but  make  him  feel  the  depend- 

»  See  iBokr.  Or.  xv.  De  Perm.  s.  218,  233,  235,  245,  254,  25?. 
•  Plato,  Apol.  Sokrat.  c.  13.  p.  25  D. 

"  See  theae  points  strikingly  put  by  Isokrat^s— in  the  Orat  xv.  De 
Permutatione,  throughout,  especially  in  sect.  294,  297,  305,  307— and 

2n2 
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ence  in  which  he  stood  towards  those  who  were  to 
be  persuaded,  together  with  the  necessity  under 
which  he  lay  of  so  conducting  himself  as  to  conci- 
liate their  good  will. 
Great  re-         The  intimatious  given  in  Plato,  of  the  enthusias- 

putation  of 

the  So-  tic  reception  which  Protagoras,  Prodikus,  and  other 
evid'e'ii^of  Sophists*  met  with  in  the  various  cities— the  de- 
[nteu^^"  scription  which  we  read  (in  the  dialogue  called  Pro- 
'oo/iiate  t^goras)  of  the  impatience  of  the  youthful  Hippo- 
of  public  kratds,  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  that  Sophist,  in- 
somuch that  he  awakens  Sokratds  before  daylight, 
in  order  to  obtain  an  introduction  to  the  new-comer 
and  profit  by  his  teaching — the  readiness  of  such 
rich  young  men  to  pay  money,  and  to  devote  time 
and  trouble,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  personal 
superiority  apart  from  their  wealth  and  station — 
the  ardour  with  which  Kallias  is  represented  as  em- 
ploying his  house  for  the  hospitable  entertainment, 
and  his  fortune  for  the  aid,  of  the  Sophists — all  this 
makes  upon  my  mind  an  impression  directly  the 
reverse  of  that  ironical  and  contemptuous  phraseo- 
logy with  which  it  is  set  forth  by  Plato.  Such  So- 
phists had  nothing  to  recommend  them  except  supe- 
rior knowledge  and  intellectual  force,  combined  with 
an  imposing  personality,  making  itself  felt  in  their 
lectures  and  conversation.  It  is  to  this  that  the 
admiration  was  shown  ;  and  the  fact  that  it  was  so 
shown,  brings  to  view  the  best  attributes  of  the 
Greek,  especially  the  Athenian  mind.  It  exhibits 
those  qualities  of  which  Periklds  made  emphatic 

again  by  Xenoph.  Memorab.  i.  2,  10,  in  reference  to  the  teaching  of 
Sokrat^s. 

'  See  a  striking  passage  in  Plato's  Republic^  z.  c.  4.  p.  600  C. 
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boast  in  his  celebrated  funeral  oration^ — conception 
of  public  speech  as  a  practical  thing,  not  meant  as 
an  excuse  for  inaction,  but  combined  with  energetic 
action,  and  turning  it  to  good  account  by  full  and 
open  discussion  beforehand — profound  sensibility 
to  the  charm  of  manifested  intellect,  without  ener- 
vating the  powers  of  execution  or  endurance.  As- 
suredly a  man  like  Protagoras,  arriving  in  a  city 
with  all  his  train  of  admiration  laid  before  him, 
must  have  known  very  little  of  his  own  interest  or 
position,  if  he  began  to  preach  a  low  or  corrupt 
morality.  If  it  be  true  generally,  as  Voltaire  has 
remarked,  that  ''  any  man  who  should  come  to 
preach  a  relaxed  morality  would  be  pelted,"  much 
more  would  it  be  true  of  a  Sophist  like  Protagoras, 
arriving  in  a  foreign  city  with  all  the  prestige  of  a 
great  intellectual  name,  and  with  the  imagination 
of  youths  on  fire  to  hear  and  converse  with  him, — 
that  any  similar  doctrine  would  destroy  his  reputa- 
tion at  once.  Numbers  of  teachers  have  made  their 
reputation  by  inculcating  overstrained  asceticism ; 
it  will  be  hard  to  find  an  example  of  success  in  the 
opposite  vein*. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  40.  (f>i\oax)(f>ovfifv  Svtv  fuikaKlas — ov  tow  \6yov£  rois 
tpyois  fiXafi^v  ^yovfitvoi~^dia<f>€p6vT<os  df  Koi  rdHt  Zxofify,  &aT€  rokfn^ 
T*  ol  alroi  fiaKiara  koi  wfpi  &v  twixfip^o-ofuv  cfcXoyi^ccr^oi. 

*  In  an  able  and  interesting  criticism  on  these  yolomes  (in  the  '  Quar- 
terly Review,'  No.  clxxy.  Art.  ii.  p.  63)  the  general  drift  of  my  remarks 
on  the  Sophists  is  stated  in  the  following  terse  and  perspicuous  manner: — 

'*  It  is  enough  here  to  state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  contrast  between 
Mr.  Grote's  view  and  the  popular  representation  of  the  Sophists.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  notion,  they  were  a  sect ;  according  to  him, 
they  were  a  class  or  profession.  According  to  the  common  view,  they 
were  the  propagators  of  demoralizing  doctrines,  and  of  what  from  them 
are  termed  *  sophistical '  argumentations.   According  to  Mr.  Grote,  they 
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were  the  regular  teachers  of  Greek  morality,  neither  abore  nor  below 
the  standard  of  the  age.  According  to  the  common  view,  Socrates  was 
the  great  opponent  of  the  Sophists,  and  Plato  his  natural  successor  in 
the  same  combat.  According  to  Mr.  Grote,  Socrates  was  the  great 
representative  of  the  Sophists,  distinguished  from  them  only  by  his 
higher  eminence,  and  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  life  and  teaching.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  view,  Plato  and  his  followers  were  the  authorized 
teachers,  the  established  clergy  of  the  Greek  nation, — and  the  Sophists 
the  dissenters.  According  to  Mr.  Grote,  the  Sophists  were  the  established 
clergy,  and  Plato  was  the  dissenter — the  Socialist,  who  attacked  the 
sophists  (as  he  attacked  the  poets  and  the  statesmen)  not  as  a  particular 
sect,  but  as  one  of  the  existing  orders  of  society." 
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CHAPTER  LXVIIL 

SOKRATES. 

That  the  professional  teachers  called  ^Sophists  in  Different 
Greece  were  intellectual  and  moral  corrupters — and  shown 
that  much  corruption  grew  up  under  their  teaching  s^okrLes 
in  the  Athenian  mind — are  common  statements  ^atcu'the 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  to  be  erroneous,  sophuts. 
Corresponding  to  these  statements  is  another,  which 
represents  Sokratds  as  one  whose  special  merit  it  was 
to  have  rescued  the  Athenian  mind  from  such  demo- 
ralising influences ; — a  reputation,  which  he  neither 
deserves  nor  requires.  In  general,  the  favourable 
interpretation  of  evidence,  as  exhibited  towards  So- 
kratds,  has  been  scarcely  less  marked  than  the  harsh- 
ness of  presumption  against  the  Sophists.  Of  late, 
however,  some  authors  have  treated  his  history  in 
an  altered  spirit,  and  have  manifested  a  disposition 
to  lower  him  down  to  that  which  they  regard  as  the 
Sophisticallevel.  M.  Forchhammer's  treatise — ' '  The 
Athenians  and  Sokratds,  or  Lawful  Dealing  against 
Revolution" — goes  even  further,  and  maintains  con- 
fidently that  Sokratds  was  most  justly  condemned  as 
a  heretic,  a  traitor,  and  a  corruptor  of  youth.  His 
book,  the  conclusions  of  which  I  altogether  reject, 
is  a  sort  of  retribution  to  the  Sophists,  as  extending 
to  their  alleged  opponent  the  same  bitter  and  unfair 
spirit  of  construction  with  that  under  which  they  have 
so  long  unjustly  suffered.  But  when  we  impartially 
consider  the  evidence^  it  will  appear  that  SokratSs 
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deserves  our  admiration  and  esteem,  not  indeed  as 
an  anti-Sophist,  but  as  combining  with  the  qualities 
of  a  good  man,  a  force  of  character  and  an  origi- 
nality of  speculation  as  well  as  of  method,  and  a 
power  of  intellectually  working  on  others — gene- 
rically  different  from  that  of  any  professional  teacher 
— ^without  parallel  either  among  contemporaries  or 
successors. 
Birth  and        The  life  of  Sokratfis  comprises  seventy  years,  from 
s^XJtds.     469  to  399  b.c.     His  father  Sophroniskus  being  a 
sculptor,  the  son  began  by  following  the  same  pro« 
fessioh,  in  which  he  attained  sufficient  proficiency 
to  have  executed  various  works;  especially  a  draped 
group  of  the  Charites  or  Graces,  preserved  in  the 
acropolis  and  shown  as  his  work  down  to  the  time 
of  Pausanias\     His  mother  PhaenaretS  was  a  mid- 
wife, and  he  had  a  brother  by  the  mother's  side 
named  PatroklSs^*     Respecting  his  wife  Xanthippd, 
and  his  three  sons,  all  that  has  passed  into  history 
is  the  violent  temper  of  the  former,  and  the  patience 
of  her  husband  in  enduring  it.     The  position  and 
family  of  Sokrat^s»  without  being  absolutely  poor» 
were  humble  and  unimportant :  but  he  was  of  ge- 
nuine Attic  breed,  belonging  to  the  ancient  gens 
Daedalidae,  which  took  its  name  from  Daedalus  the 
mythical  artist  as  progenitor. 
HiB  phy-         The  personal  qualities  of  Sokratds,  on  the  other 
moral         hand,  were  marked  and  distinguishing,  not  less  in 
qualities.     |jQ(jy  ^{jg^jj  Jq  mind.     His  physical  constitution  was 
healthy,  robust  and  enduring,  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.     He  was  not  merely  strong  and  active  as 

>  Pausanias,  i.  22,  8 ;  ix.  35,  2. 

2  Plato,  Euthydem.  c.  24.  p.  297  D. 
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an  hoplite  on  military  service,  but  capable  of  bearing 
fatigue  or  hardship,  and  indifferent  to  heat  or  cold, 
in  a  measure  which  astonished  all  his  companions. 
He  went  barefoot  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even 
during  the  winter  campaign  at  Potidaea,  under  the 
severe   frosts  of  Thrace;    and  the  same  homely 
clothing  sufficed  to  him  for  winter  as  well  as  for 
summer.     Though  his  diet  was  habitually  simple  as 
well  as  abstemious,  yet  there  were  occasions,  of 
religious  festival  or  friendly  congratulation,  on  which 
every  Greek  considered  joviality  and  indulgence  to 
be  becoming.     On  such  occasions,  Sokratds  could 
drink  more  wine  than  any  guest  present,  yet  with- 
out being  overcome  or  intoxicated ^     He  abstained, 
on  principle,  from  all  extreme  gymnastic  training, 
which   required,  as  necessary  condition,   extraor- 
dinary abundance  of  food^.     It  was  his  professed 
purpose  to  limit,  as  much  as  possible,  the  number 
of  his  wants,  as  a  distant  approach  to  the  perfection 
of  the  gods,  who  wanted  nothing ;  to  control  such 
as  were  natural,  and  prevent  the  multiplication  of 
any  that  were  artificial^.     His   admirable   bodily 

^  See  the  Symporion  of  Plato  as  well  as  that  of  Xenophon,  botli  of 
which  profess  to  depict  Sokrat^  at  one  of  these  jovial  moments.  Plato, 
Symposion,  c.  31.  p.  214  A;  c.  35,  &c.,  39  ad  finem;  Xenoph.  Symp. 
ii.  26— where  Soknit^  requests  that  the  wine  may  be  handed  romid  in 
small  cups,  but  that  they  may  succeed  each  other  quickly,  like  drops  of 
rain  in  a  shower.    Compare  Athenieus,  xi.  p.  504  F. 

The  view  which  Plato  takes  of  indulgence  in  wine,  as  affording  a  sort 
of  test  of  the  comparative  self-command  of  individuals,  and  measuring 
the  facility  with  which  any  man  may  be  betrayed  into  folly  and  extras 
vagance — and  the  regulation  to  which  he  proposes  to  submit  the 
practice — ^may  be  seen  in  his  treatise  De  Legibus,  i.  p.  649 ;  ii.  p.  671- 
674.    Compare  Xenoph.  Memorab.  i.  2,  1 ;  i.  6,  10. 

^  Xenoph.  Memorab.  i.  2,  4.  rd  fUv  xmtptvBiovra  vntpnovtiv  an-cdo- 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  6,  10.    Even  Antisthen6s  (disciple  of  Sokrat^, 
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temperament  contributed  materially  to  facilitate 
such  a  purpose,  and  assist  him  in  the  maintenance 
of  that  self-mastery,  contented  self-sufficiency,  and 
independence  of  the  favour*  as  well  as  of  the 
enmity  of  others — which  were  essential  to  his 
plan  of  intellectual  life.  His  friends,  who  com- 
municate to  us  his  great  bodily  strength  and  en- 
durance, are  at  the  same  time  full  of  jests  upon  his 
ugly  physiognomy — his  flat  nose,  thick  lips,  and 
prpminent  eyes,  like  a  satyr  or  Silenus^.  We  can- 
not implicitly  trust  the  evidence  of  such  very  ad- 
miring witnesses,  as  to  the  philosopher's  exemption 
from  infirmities  of  temper ;  for  there  seems  good 
proof  that  he  was  by  natural  temperament  violently 
irascible— ^a  defect,  which  he  generally  kept  under 
severe  control,  but  which  occasionally  betrayed 
him  into  great  improprieties  of  language  and  de- 
meanour^. 

and  the  originator  of  what  was  called  the  Cynic  philosophy),  while  he 
pronounced  virtue  to  be  aelf-sufifident  for  conferring  happiness,  was 
obliged  to  add  that  the  strength  and  vigour  of  Sokrat^  were  required 
as  a  farther  condition — avrapiaj  ttjv  apenip  vp6s  €vb<ufiovia»,  fu^dct^r 
vpoadeofievrjp  Sri  fi^i  rrjs  Soucportic^f  urxvos — ^Winckelman,  Antisthen. 
Fragment,  p.  47;  IKog.  Laert.  vi.  11. 

'  See  his  reply  to  the  invitation  of  Arehelaus  king  of  Macedonia, 
indicating  the  repugnance  to  accept  favours  which  he  could  not  return 
(Aristot.  Rhetor,  ii.  24). 

s  Plato,  Sympos.  c.  32.  p.  216  A;  Xenoph.  Sympos.  c.  5;  Plato, 
Theeetet.  p.  143  D. 

'  This  is  one  of  the  traditions  which  Aristoxenus,  the  disciple  of 
Aristotle,  heard  from  his  father  Spintharus,  who  had  been  in  personal 
communication  with  Sokrat^.  See  the  Fragments  of  Aristozenus, 
Fragm.  27,  28;  ap.  Frag.  Hist.  Gnec.  p.  280.  ed.  Didot. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Frag.  28  contains  the  statement  of  what 
Aristoxenus  really  said  about  the  irascibility  of  Sokrat^;  while  the 
expressions  of  Fragm.  27,  ascribed  to  that  author  by  Plutareh,  are  un- 
measured. 

Fragm.  28  also  substantially  contradicts  Fragm.  26,  in  which  Dio- 
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Of  those  friends,  the  hest  kaown  to  as  are  Xeno-  xeoophon 
phon  and  Plato,  though  there  existed  in  antiquity  ^1^1*^"* 
various  dialogues  composed,  and  memoranda  put 
together,  by  other  hearers  of  SokratSs,  respecting 
his  conversations  and  teaching,  which  are  all  now 
lost^  The  *  Memorabilia '  of  Xenophon  profess  to 
record  actual  conversations  held  by  Sokrates,  and 
are  prepared  with  the  announced  purpose  of  vindi- 
cating him  against  the  accusations  of  Meldtus  and 
his  other  accusers  on  the  trial,  as  well  as  against 
unfavourable  opinions,  seemingly  much  circulated 
respecting  his  character  and  purposes.  We  thus 
have  in  it  a  sort  of  partial  biography,  subject  to 
such  deductions  from  its  evidentiary  value  as  may 
be  requisite  for  imperfection  of  memory,  intentional 
decoration,  and  partiaUty.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
purpose  of  Plato  in  the  numerous  dialogues  wherein 
he  introduces  Sokratds,  is  not  so  clear — and  is  ex- 
plained very  differently  by  different  commentators. 
Plato  was  a  great  speculative  genius,  who  came  to 

genes  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Aristozenns — what  is  not  to  be  be- 
heved,  even  if  Aristozenus  had  asserted  it — ^that  Sokrat^  made  a  re- 
gular trade  of  his  teaching,  and  collected  perpetual  contributions :  see 
Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  2,  6;  i.  5,  6. 

I  see  no  reason  for  the  mistrust  with  which  Preller  (Hist.  Philoso- 
phise, c.  5.  p.  139)  and  Eitter  (Geschich.  d.  Philos.  Vol.  ii.  ch.  2.  p.  19) 
regard  the  general  testimony  of  Aristozenus  about  Sokratls. 

'  Xenophon  (Mem.  i.  4,  1)  alludes  to  several  such  biographers,  or 
collectors  of  anecdotes  about  Sokrates.  Tet  it  would  seem  that  most 
of  these  Socratici  viri  (Cicer.  ad  Attic,  ziv.  9,  1)  did  not  collect  anec- 
dotes or  conversations  of  the  master,  after  the  manner  of  Xenophon; 
but  composed  dialogues,  manifesting  more  or  less  of  his  method  and 
ffSos,  after  the  type  of  Plato.  Simon  the  leather-cutter  however  took 
memoranda  of  conversations  held  by  Sokrat^  in  his  shop,  and  published 
several  dialogues  purporting  to  be  such  (Diog.  Laeiit.  ii.  123).  The 
Socratici  viri  are  generally  praised  by  Cicero  (Tusc.  D.  ii.  3,  8)  for  the 
elegance  of  their  style. 
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form  opinions  of  his  own  distinct  from  those  of 
SokratSs,  and  employed  the  name  of  the  latter  as 
spokesman  for  these  opinions  in  various  dialogues. 
How  much)  in  the  Platonic  Sokrat^s,  can  be  safely 
accepted  either  as  a  picture  of  the  man  or  as  a  re- 
cord of  his  opinions — how  much,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  to  be  treated  as  Platonism — or  in  what  propor- 
tions the  two  are  intermingled — is  a  point  not  to 
be  decided  with  certainty  or  rigour.  The  *  Apology 
of  Sokratds/  the  *  Kriton/  and  the  *  Phsedon '  (in 
so  far  as  it  is  a  moral  picture,  and  apart  from  the 
doctrines  advocated  in  it)  appear  to  belong  to  the 
first  category ;  while  the  political  and  social  views 
of  the  *  Republic,*  the  cosmic  theories  in  the  '  Ti- 
mseus,*  and  the  hypothesis  of  Ideas,  as  substantive 
existences  apart  from  the  ph8enomenal  world,  in  the 
various  dialogues  wherever  it  is  stated — certainly 
belong  to  the  second.  Of  the  ethical  dialogues, 
much  may  be  probably  taken  to  represent  Sokratds 
more  or  less  platonized. 
uirei'o?*^"  -^^^  though  the  opinions  put  by  Plato  into  the 
Sokrat£8  mouth  of  Sokratis  are  liable  to  thus  much  of  un- 
main  ac  ccrtaiuty,  wc  find,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  that  the 
pictures  given  by  Plato  and  Xenophon  of  their  com- 
mon master  are  in  the  main  accordant ;  differing 
only  as  drawn  from  the  same  original  by  two  authors 
radically  different  in  spirit  and  character.  Xeno- 
phon, the  man  of  action,  brings  out  at  length  those 
conversations  of  Sokrat6s  which  had  a  bearing  on 
practical  conduct  and  were  calculated  to  correct  vice 
or  infirmity  in  particular  individuals ;  such  being 
the  matter  which  served  his  purpose  as  an  apologist, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  suited  his  intellectual  taste. 


cordant 
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But  he  intimates  nevertheless  very  plainly,  that  the 
conversation  of  Sokrat^s  was  often,  indeed  usually,  \/ 
of  a  more  negative,  analytical,  and  generalising  ten- 
dency^ ;  not  destined  for  the  reproof  of  positive  or 
special  defect,  but  to  awaken  the  inquisitive  faculties 
and  lead  to  the  rational  comprehension  pf  vice  and 
virtue  as  referable  to  determinate  general  principles. 
Now  this  latter  side  of  the  master's  physiognomy, 
which  Xenophon  records  distinctly,  though  without 
emphasis  or  development,  acquires  almost  exclusive 
prominence  in  the  Platonic  picture,  Plato  leaves 
out  the  practical,  and  consecrates  himself  to  the 
theoretical,  Sokratfis;  whom  he  divests  in  part  of 
his  identity,  in  order  to  enrol  him  as  chief  speaker 
in  certain  larger  theoretical  views  of  his  own.  The 
two  pictures  therefore  do  not  contradict  each  other, 
but  mutually  supply  each  other's  defects,  and  admit 
of  being  blended  into  one  consistent  whole.  And 
respecting  the  method  of  Sokratds — a  point  more 
characteristic  than  either  his  precepts  or  his  theory 
— as  well  as  respecting  the  eflFect  of  that  method  on 
the  minds  of  hearers — both  Xenophon  and  Plato 
are  witnesses  substantially  in  unison :  though,  here 
again,  the  latter  has  made  the  method  his  own, 
worked  it  out  on  a  scale  of  enlargement  and  perfec- 
tion, and  given  to  it  a  permanence  which  it  could 
never  have  derived  from  its  original  author,  who 

'  Xenophon,  Memor.  i.  1,  16.  Avt6s  dc  n-cpl  r&v  avOptonfUiv  dci 
dcffXcycro,  aKoir&y,  rl  €v<rtfi€s,  ri  d<r€p€S'  ri  «caX^l^,  W  cdtrxp^V 
ri  diKcuoyj  rl  SJbixov*  ri  avbpia,  ri  heCkia'  ri  a€a<f>po<rvvrj,  rlfuufia'  ri  iri^tr, 
ri  woXiriKos'  ri  dpx4  a»Bpwir»v,  ri  apxixhs  dtfBpanw,  &c. 

Compare  i.  2,  50 ;  iii.  8, 3,  4;  iii.  9 ;  iy.  4,  5 ;  iy.  6,  1.  itkow&p  avp 
rols  avvovaif  ri  tKaarov  cti^  rHv  6vr»v,  ovdewor'  ^Xijyc. 
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only  talked  and  never  wrote.     It  is  fortunate  that 
curt  wo  main  witnesses  about  him,  both  speakingfrom 
personal  knowledge,  agree  to  so  great  an  extent. 
Habits  of         Both  describe  in  the  same  manner  his  private 

Sukrat^s.  -i-ii.  i.  %  •• 

life  and  habits ;  his  contented  poverty,  justice,  tern*, 
perance  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  and  self- 
sufficing  independence  of  character.  On  most  of 
these  points  too,  Aristophanes  and  the  other  comic 
writers,  so  far  as  their  testimony  counts  for  any 
thing,  appear  as  confirmatory  witnesses ;  for  they 
abound  in  jests  on  the  coarse  fare,  shabby  and 
scanty  clothing,  bare  feet,  pale  face,  poor  and  joy- 
less life,  of  Sokrat6s\  Of  the  circumstances  of  his 
life  we  are  almost  wholly  ignorant.  He  served  as 
an  hoplite  at  Potidaea,  at  Delium,  and  at  Amphi- 
polis;  with  credit  apparently  in  all,  though  ex- 
aggerated encomiums  on  the  part  of  his  friends 
provoked  an  equally  exaggerated  scepticism  on  the 
part  of  Athenseus  and  others.  He  seems  never  to 
have  filled  any  political  office  until  the  year  (b.c.  406) 
of  the  battle  of  Arginusse,  in  which  year  he  was 
member  of  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  one  of 
the  Prytanes  on  that  memorable  day  when  the  pro- 
position of  Kallixenus  against  the  six  generals  was 
submitted  to  the  public  assembly.  His  determined 
refusal,  in  spite  of  all  personal  hazard,  to  put  an 
unconstitutional  question  to  the  vote,  has  been 
already  recounted.     That  during  his  long  life  he 

>  Aristoph.  Nubes,  105,  121,  362,  414;  Aves,  1282;  Eupolis,  Frag^ 
ment.  Incert.  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  ap.  Meineke,  p.  552;  Ameipaias,  Fragmenta, 
Konnus,  p.  703,  Meineke — Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  28. 

The  later  comic  writers  ridiculed  the  Pythagoreans,  as  well  as  Zeno 
the  Stoic,  on  grounds  very  similar :  see  Diogenes  Laert.  vii.  I,  24. 
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strictly  obeyed  the  lawsS  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  >/ 
none  of  his  numerous  enemies  ever  arraigned  him 
before  a  court  of  justice :  that  he  discharged  all  the 
duties  of  an  upright  man  and  a  brave  as  well  as 
pious  citizen,  may  also  be  confidently  asserted.  His 
friends  lay  especial  stress  upon  his  piety,  that  is 
upon  his  exact  discharge  of  all  the  religious  duties 
considered  as  incumbent  upon  an  Athenian'. 

Though  these  points  are  requisite  to  be  establish-  Leading 
ed,  in  order  that  we  may  rightly  interpret  the  cha-  ?ui>b  of 
racter  of  Spkratfis — it  is  not  from  them  that  he  has  ^^'***'' 
derived  his  eminent  place  in  history.  Three  pecu- 
liarities distinguish  the  man.  1.  His  long  life 
passed  in  contented  poverty,  and  in  public,  apo- 
stolic, dialectics.  2.  His  strong  religious  persua- 
sion— or  belief  of  acting  under  a  mission  and  signs 
from  the  gods ;  especially  his  Daemon  or  Genius — 
the  special  religious  warning  of  which  he  believed 
himself  to  be  frequently  the  subject.  3.  His  great 
intellectual  originality,  both  of  subject  and  of  me- 
thod, and  his  power  of  stirring  and  forcing  the  germ 
of  inquiry  and  ratiocination  in  others.  Though  these 
three  characteristics  were  so  blended  in  Sokratds 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  consider  them  separately — 
yet  in  each  respect,  he  stood  distinguished  from  all 
Greek  philosophers  before  or  after  him. 

At  what  time  Sokratds  relinquished  his  profession  Hi«  con. 
as  a  statuary,  we  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  certain  that  itcUy  or  are 
all  the  middle  and  later  part  of  his  life,  at  least,  was  criminate" 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  self-imposed  task  of  teach-  J^^^"*" 

1  Plato,  Apol.  Sokr.  c.  1.  Nvr  cy«^  frpwroy  cirl  dtKaarrfpwp  dpoPfPrfKo^ 
«  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  1,  2-20;  i.  3,  1-^. 
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iDg ;  excluding  all  other  business,  public  or  private, 
and  to  the  neglect  of  all  means  of  fortune.  We  can 
hardly  avoid  speaking  of  him  as  a  teacher,  though 
he  himself  disclaimed  the  appellation' :  his  practice 
was  to  talk  or  converse — or  to  prattle  without  end^^ 
if  we  translate  the  derisory  word  by  which  the 
enemies  of  philosophy  described  dialectic  conversa- 
tion. Early  in  the  morning  he  frequented  the  public 
walks,  the  gymnasia  for  bodily  training,  and  the 
schools  where  youths  were  receiving  instruction. 
He  was  to  be  seen  in  the  market-place  at  the  hour 
when  it  was  most  crowded,  among  the  booths  and 
tables  where  goods  were  exposed  for  sale :  his  whole 
day  was  usually  spent  in  this  public  manner^.  He 
talked  with  any  one,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor, 
who  sought  to  address  him,  and  in  the  hearing  of 
all  who  chose  to  stand  by.  Not  only  he  never  either 
asked  or  received  any  reward,  but  he  made  no  di- 
stinction of  persons,  never  withheld  his  conversa- 
tion from  any  one,  and  talked  upon  the  same  general 
topics  to  all.  He  conversed  with  politicians,  So- 
phists, military  men^  artisans,  ambitious  or  studious 
youths,  &c.  He  visited  all  persons  of  interest  in  the 
city,  male  or  female :  his  friendship  with  Aspasia  is 
well  known,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  chap- 

>  Plato,  Apol.  Sokr.  c.  21.  p.  33  A.  cycl>  dc  dMcKcikos  /icy  ov^€v6s 
nmroT€  eY€v6fifjv :  compare  c.  4.  p.  19  £. 

Xenoph.  Memor.  iii.  II,  16.  Sokrat^s — ^nifrKwirr^v  r^v  iavrov 
QfKpaytu><nnn)v — Plat.  Ap.  Sok.  C.  18.  p.  31  B. 

'  'AdoXecrxcii' — see  Ruhiiken's  Animadveniones  in  Xenoph.  Memor. 
p.  293.  of  Schneider's  edition  of  that  treatise.  Compare  Plato,  So- 
phistds,  c.  23.  p.  225  E. 

»  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1,  10;  Pkto,  Apol.  Sok.  1.  p.  17  D;  18.  p.  31  A. 
oiov  d^  fu>i  doitcc,  6  B€6s  €fi€  rff  irAct  irpoartBtiKtvai  rotovr6y  rcMt,  tt 
vfxas  ty€lp<ap  koI  vfiBmv,  Koi  ovwidiCmv  tpa  c/caarov,  ovdiy  navofuu,  r^v 
^fiipav  6XffV  irai^rap^ov  irpovKaBlCmv, 
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ters^  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  recounts  his  visit 
to,  and  dialogue  with,  TheodotS — a  beautiful  Hetsera 
or  Female  Companion.  Nothing  could  be  more  pub- 
lic, perpetual,  and  indiscriminate  as  to  persons,  than 
his  conversation.  But  as  it  was  engaging,  curious, 
and  instructive  to  hear,  certain  persons  made  it 
their  habit  to  attend  him  in  public  as  companions 
and  listeners.  These  men,  a  fluctuating  body,  were 
commonly  known  as  his  disciples  or  scholars ; 
though  neither  he  nor  his  personal  friends  ever  em- 
ployed the  terms  teacher  and  disciple  to  describe 
the  relation  between  them^.  Many  of  them  came, 
attracted  by  his  reputation,  during  the  later  years 
of  his  life,  from  other  Grecian  cities  ;  Megara, 
Thebes,  Elis,  Kyr6n6,  &c. 

Now  no  other  person  in  Athens,  or  in  any  other  Reason  why 
Grecian  city,  appears  ever  to  have  manifested  him-  ^as^hown 
self  in  this  perpetual  and  indiscriminate  manner  as  ^p.J2^ 
a  public  talker  for  instruction.     All  teachers  either  p>>*"^«  <»« 

^  the  stage. 

took  money  for  their  lessons,  or  at  least  gave  them 

1  Xen.  Mem.  iii.  11. 

'  Xenophon  in  his  Memorabilia  speaks  always  of  the  companioiu  of 
Sokratte,  not  of  his  disciples — o2  avp6in-€s  avrjh— ot  {hnwHriaarai  (i.  6, 1) 
— o2  irwliiaTptfio¥T€9 — ol  <rvyyiyp6fitPoi~--ol  h-tupoi — ol  6fuKavpT€s  avr^ 
— o2  (nnni$€is  (iv.  8, 2.)— o2  fuB'  avrov  (iv.  2, 1)— ol  ^mOvprrnu.  (i.  2, 60). 
Aristippus  also,  in  speaking  to  Plato,  talked  of  Sokratis  as  6  iraipos 
ip&y — ^Aristot.  Rhetor,  li.  24.  His  enemies  spoke  of  his  disciples,  in 
an  invidious  sense — Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  21.  p.  33  A. 

It  is  not  to  be  belieyed  that  any  companions  can  hkve  made  frequent 
Tisits,  either  from  Megan  and  Thebes,  to  Sokrat^  at  Athens,  during 
the  last  years  of  the  war,  before  the  capture  of  Athens  in  404  b.c. 
And  in  point  of  fact,  the  passage  of  the  Platonic  Theaetetus  represents 
Eukleid^  of  Megara  as  alluding  to  his  conversations  with  SokratSs  only 
a  short  time  before  the  death  of  the  latter  (Plato,  Thesetetus,  c.  2. 
p.  142  £.).  The  story  given  by  Aulus  Gellius— that  Eukleidds  came 
to  visit  Sokrat^s  by  night  in  women's  clothes,  from  Megara  to  Athens 
— seems  to  me  an  absurdity,  though  Deycks  (De  Megaricarum  Doctrind« 
p.  5)  is  incUned  to  believe  it. 

VOL.  Vlil.  2  O 
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apart  from  the  multitude  in  a  private  house  or 
garden,  to  special  pupils,  with  admissions  and  re- 
jections at  their  own  pleasure.  By  the  peculiar 
mode  of  life  which  SokratSs  pursued,  not  only  his 
conversation  reached  the  minds  of  a  much  wider 
circle,  but  he  became  more  abundantly  known  as  a 
person.  While  acquiring  a  few  attached  friends  and 
admirers,  and  raising  a  certain  intellectual  interest 
\n  others,  he  at  the  same  time  provoked  a  large 
number  of  personal  enemies.  This  was  probably 
the  reason  why  he  was  selected  by  Aristophan&s  and 
the  other  comic  writers,  to  be  attacked  as  a  general 
representative  of  philosophical  and  rhetorical  teach- 
ing ;  the  more  so,  as  his  marked  and  repulsive  phy- 
siognomy admitted  so  well  of  being  imitated  in  the 
mask  which  the  actor  wore.  The  audience  at  the 
theatre  would  more  readily  recognise  the  peculiar 
figure  which  they  were  accustomed  to  see  every  day 
in  the  market-place,  than  if  Prodikus  or  Protagoras, 
whom  most  of  them  did  not  know  by  sight,  had 
been  brought  on  the  stage.  It  was  of  little  im- 
portance either  to  them  or  to  Aristophanes,  whether 
SokratSs  was  represented  as  teaching  what  he  did 
really  teach,  or  something  utterly  different. 
His  per-  This*  cxtrcmc  publicity  of  life  and  conversation 

suasion  of  -^  *' 

a  special  was  oue  amoug  the  characteristics  of  SokratSs, 
"*  'K'O"*  distinguishing  him  from  all  teachers  either  before 
or  after  him.  Next  was,  his  persuasion  of  a  special 
religious  mission,  restraints,  impulses,  and  com- 
munications, sent  to  him  by  the  gods.  Taking  the 
belief  in  such  supernatural  intervention  generally,  it 
was  indeed  noway  peculiar  to  SokratSs :  it  was  the 
ordinary  faith  of  the  ancient  world,  insomuch  that 
the  attempts  to  resolve  phsenomena  into  general  laws 
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were  looked  upon  with  a  certain  disapprobation »  as 
indirectly  setting  it  aside.  And  Xenophon^  accord- 
ingly avails  himself  of  such  general  fact,  in  replying 
to  the  indictment  for  religious  innovation  of  which 
his  master  was  found  guilty,  to  affirm  that  the  latter 
pretended  to  nothing  beyond  what  was  included  in 
the  creed  of  every  pious  man.  But  this  is  not  an 
exact  statement  of  the  matter  in  debate ;  for  it  slurs 
over  at  least,  if  it  does  not  deny,  that  speciaUty  of 
inspiration  from  the  gods,  which  those  who  talked 
with  SokratSs  (as  we  learn  even  from  Xenophon) 
believed,  and  which  Sokrat^s  himself  believed  also^ 
Very  different  is  his  own  representation,  as  put 
forth  in  the  defence  before  the  Dikastery.  He  had 
been  accustomed  constantly  to  hear,  even  from  his 
childhood,  a  divine  voice ;  interfering,  at  moments 
when  he  was  about  to  act,  in  the  way  of  restraint, 
but  never  in  the  way  of  instigation.  Such  pro- 
hibitory warning  was  wont  to  come  upon  him  very 

>  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1,  2,  3. 

*  See  the  couyenation  of  Sokratds  (reported  by  Xenophon,  Mem.  i.  4, 
15)  with  Aristodemns,  respecting  the  "gods — "  What  wiU  be  sufficient 
to  persuade  you  (asks  Sokrat^)  that  the  gods  care  abont  yoa?*' 
**  When  they  send  me  epeciai  monitors,  as  you  say  that  they  do  to  you 
(replies  Aristodemus),  to  tell  me  what  to  do,  and  what  not  to  do."  To 
which  Sokrat^s  replied,  that  they  answer  the  questions  of  the  Athe- 
nians, by  replies  of  the  oracle — and  that  they  send  prodigies  (ripaTa) 
by  way  of  information  to  the  Greeks  generally.  He  further  advises 
Aiistodemus  to  pay  assiduous  court  (B€pan'€V€iv)  to  the  gods,  in  order 
to  see  whether  they  will  not  send  him  monitory  information  about 
doubtful  events  (i.  4,  18). 

So  again  in  his  conversation  with  Euthydemus,  the  latter  says  to  him 
— Sol  dc,  £  lSKpaT€g,  ioUaiTiv  tri  ^ikiKi^rtpov  ^  rols  ^XXocs 
XpyjtrBat,  oryt  fujbjt  iiF€pwrmfuvoi  virA  cov  irpomifMaiiHwa'tP,  Sn  XP^  vouiy 
Koi  A  firiiiY.  3,  12). 

Compare  i.  1, 19 ;  and  iv.  8, 11 — where  the  fact  of  perpetual  commu- 
nication  and  advice  from  the  gods  is  employed  as  an  evidence  to  prove 
the  superior  piety^  of  Sokrat^. 

2o2 
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frequently,  not  merely  on  great,  but  even  on  small 
occasions,  intercepting  what  he  was  about  to  do  or 
to  say'.  Though  later  writers  speak  of  this  as  the 
daemon  or  genius  of  SokratSs,  he  himself  does 
not  personify  it,  but  treats  it  merely  as  a  '*  divine 
sign,  a  prophetic  or  supernatural  voice^."  He  was 
accustomed  not  only  to  obey  it  implicitly,  but  to 
speak  of  it  publicly  and  familiarly  to  others,  so  that 

1  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  19.  p.  31  D.  Tovrov  dc  alriSv  tartv  (that  is,  the 
reason  why  Sokratis  had  never  entered  on  public  life)  h  vfitls  €fxov 
iroXXaiciff  aKriK6aT€  iroWaxov  Xcyovror,  ^t  fioi  $€t6v  rt  Koi  dcU" 
fi6viov  yiyvtrai,  t  brj  jcol  cV  rj  ypafj)^  cVixoD/uodAv  McXi/ror  iypa^aro, 
'E/xoi  d<  TovT  iariv  ck  iraib6s  dpfdfitvov,  <j)aivfi  rip  yiyvofjJvrj,  fj  Stop 
y€vriraif  del  dirorpcVci  fit  rovrov  t  &v  ft€XX(»  frpdrrccy,  irporpcirci  dc 
aBiroT€.     TovT  €*<rriy  o  fioi  ivcan-tovrai  rii  vokirixa  irparrttv^ 

Again,  c.  31.  p.  40  A,  he  tells  the  Dikasts,  after  his  condemnation — 
*H  yiip  €i«i&vid  fioi  fuamicfi  ^  rev  ^ftovtov  €v  fiiv  rf  irpdaBtv  xpovnf 
fravrX  wdvv  irvKvii  del  f  y  Koi  irdvv  cVl  <rfiiKpo7s  evapTiovfitvtf, 
c7  ri  fi€\\oifii  fi^  6p6&s  irpd^tiv.  Nvi^l  dc  ^fiPt^rjKc  /loi,  Sbrep 
6paT€  Koi  aurol,  ravrl,  S.  yt  d^  olrjBfirj  Sof  rtr  icac  vofit^erai  tirxara  KaKaw 
cuKU.  *Efioc  dc  o0r<  i^iovTi  €a>6€v  oUoOty  ffPayriMBrj  t6  tov  0€ov 
irij/AcTov,  o(h€  ^viKa  dv4fi<uvov  IvravBoi  in\  ro  ducacrr^piov^  o{^  iv  r^ 
\6yt^  fiiXXovTi  r(  epftv*  Kairoi  iv  ^XXotf  \6yois  voWaxov  tri  ik€ 
?ir€<rx<  Xcyoi^Ta  fxera^v. 

He  goes  on  to  infer  that  his  line  of  defence  has  been  right,  and  that 
his  condemnation  is  no  misfortune  to  him,  but  a  benefit— seeing  that 
tiie  sign  has  not  manifested  itself. 

I  agree  in  the  opinion  of  Schleiermacher  (in  his  Prefieiee  to  his  trans* 
lation  of  the  Apology  of  SokratSs,  part  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  185,  of  his  general 
translation  of  Plato's  works),  that  this  defence  may  be  reasonably  taken 
as  a  reproduction  by  Plato  of  what  Sokratds  actually  said  to  the  Dikasts 
on  his  trial.  In  addition  to  the  reasons  given  by  Schleiermacher,  there 
is  one  which  may  be  noticed.  Sokratis  predicts  to  the  Dikasts,  that  if 
they  put  him  to  death,  a  great  number  of  young  men  will  forthwith  put 
themselves  forward  to  take  up  the  vocation  of  cross-questioning,  who 
will  give  them  more  trouble  than  he  has  ever  done  (Plat.  Ap.  Sok.  c.  30. 
p.  39  D).  Now  there  is  no  reason  to  beUeve  that  such. prediction  was 
realized.  If  therefore  Plato  puts  an  erroneous  prophecy  into  the  mouth 
of  Sokrat^s,  this  is  probably  because  SokratSs  really  made  one. 

*  The  words  of  Sokratds  plainly  indicate  this  meaning :  see  also  a 
good  note  of  Schleiermacher — appended  to  his  translation  of  the  Pla- 
tonic Apology— Platons  Werkie,  part  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  432. 
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the  fact  was  well  known  both  to  bis  friends  and  to 
bis  enemies.  It  had  always  forbidden  him  to  enter 
on  public  life :  it  forbade  him,  when  the  indictment 
was  banging  over  him,  to  take  any  thought  for  a 
prepared  defence^ :  and  so  completely  did  he  march 
with  a  consciousness  of  this  bridle  in  bis  mouth, 
that  when  be  felt  no  check,  he  assumed  that  the 
turning  which  he  was  about  to  take  was  the  right 
one.  Though  his  persuasion  on  the  subject  was 
unquestionably  sincere,  and. his  obedience  constant 
— yet  he  never  dwelt  upon  it  himself  as  anything 
grand  or  awful,  or  entitling  him  to  peculiar  de- 
ference ;  but  spoke  of  it  often  in  his  usual  strain  of 
familiar  playfulness.  To  his  friends  generally,  it 
seems  to  have  constituted  one  of  his  titles  to  reve- 
rence, though  neither  Plato  nor  Xenophon  scruples 
to  talk  of  it  in  that  jesting  way  which  doubtless 
they  caught  from  himself^.  But  to  his  enemies  and 
to  the  Athenian  public,  it  appeared  in  the  light  of 
an  offensive  heresy ;  an  impious  innovation  on  the 
orthodox  creed,  and  a  desertion  of  the  recognized 
gods  of  Athens. 

Such  was  the  Daemon  or  Genius  of  Sokratds  as  HisDsmon 
described  by  himself  and  as  conceived  in  the  genuine  —other 
Platonic  dialogues ;  a  voice  always  prohibitory,  and  tionl"' 
bearing  exclusively  upon  his  own  personal  conduct^. 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  iy.  8,  5. 

'  Xenoph.  Sympos.  yiii.  5 ;  Plato,  Euihydem.  c.  5.  p.  272  E. 

»  See  Plato  (Theietet.  c.  7.  p.  151  A;  Phndnu,  c.  20.  p.  242  C; 
Republic,  yi.  10.  p.  496  G) — in  aiddition  to  the  aboye  citations  from  the 
Apology. 

The  passage  in  the  Euthyphron  (c.  2.  p.  3  B)  is  somewhat  less  spe- 
cific. The  Pseudo-Platonic  dialogue  Theag^  retains  the  strictly  pro- 
hibitory attribute  of  the  yoice,  as  neyer  in  any  case  impelling;  but  ex- 
tends the  range  of  the  warning,  as  if  it  was  heard  in  cases  not  simply 
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That  which  Phitarch  and  other  admirers  of  SokratSs 
conceived  as  a  Daemon  or  intermediate  Being  be- 
tween gods  and  men,  was  looked  upon  by  the  fathers 
of  the  Christian  church  as  a  devil — by  LeClerc  as 
one  of  the  fallen  angels — by  some  other  modem 
commentators,  as  mere  ironical  phraseology  on  the 
part  of  SokratSs  himself  \  Without  presuming  to 
determine  the  question  raised  in  the  former  hy- 
potheses, I  believe  the  last  to  be  untrue,  and  that 
the  conviction  of  SokratSs  on  the  point  was  quite 
sincere.  A  circumstance  little  attended  to,  but  de- 
serving peculiar  notice,  and  stated  by  himself — is, 
that  the  restraining  voice  began  when  he  was  a 
child,  and  continued  even  down  to  the  end  of  his 
life :  it  had  thus  become  an  established  persuasions 
long  before  his  philosophical  habits  began.  But 
though  this  peculiar  form  of  inspiration  belonged 
exclusively  to  him,  there  were  also  other  ways  in 
which  he  believed  himself  to  have  received  the  spe- 
cial mandates  of  the  gods,  not  simply  checking  him 
when  he  was  about  to  take  a  wrong  turn,  but  spur- 
ring him  on,  directing,  and  peremptorily  exacting 
from  him,  a  positive  course  of  proceeding.    Such 

personal  to  Sokrat^s  himself,  but  referring  to  the  conduct  of  his  fiiends 
also  (Theag^,  c.  11, 12.  p.  128,  129). 

Xenophon  also  neglects  tiie  specific  attributes,  and  conceives  the 
▼oioe  generally  as  a  divine  communication  with  instruction  and  advice 
to  Sokrat^s,  so  that  he  often  prophesied  to  his  friends  and  was  always 
right  (Memor.  i.  1,  2-4;  iv.  8, 1). 

'  See  Dr.  Forster's  note  on  the  Euthyphron  of  Plato,  c.  2.  p.  3. 

The  treatise  of  Plutarch  (De  Genio  Socratis)  is  full  of  speculation  on 
the  subject,  but  contains  nothing  about  it  which  can  be  relied  upon  as 
matter  of  fact.  There  are  various  stories  about  prophecies  made  by 
Sokratis,  and  verified  by  the  event,  c.  11.  p.  582. 

See  also  this  matter  discussed,  with  abundant  references,  in  Zeller, 
Philosophic  der  Griechen,  v.  ii.  p.  25-28. 
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distinct  mission  had  been  imposed  upon  him  by 
dreams,  by  oracular  intimations,  and  by  every  other 
means  which  the  gods  employed  for  signifying  their 
special  mW. 

Of  these  intimations  from  the  oracle,  he  specifies  oracie 
particularly  one,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  at  Delphi,  S^Taring  " 
by  his  intimate  friend,  and  enthusiastic  admirer,  ^^^^  ^"^ 

^  man  was 

Chaerephon.  The  question  put  was,  whether  any  wuerthan 
other  man  was  wiser  than  Sokratds ;  to  which  the 
Pythian  priestess  replied,  that  no  other  man  was 
wiser'.  SokratSs  affirms  that  he  was  greatly  per- 
plexed on  hearing  this  declaration  from  so  infallible 
an  authority, — being  conscious  to  himself  that  he 
possessed  no  wisdom  on  any  subject,  great  or  small. 
At  length,  after  much  meditation  and  a  distressing 
mental  struggle,  he  resolved  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
the  infallible  priestess,  by  taking  measure  of  the 
wisdom  of  others  as  compared  with  his  own.  Se- 
lecting a  leading  politician,  accounted  wise  both  by 
others  and  by  himself,  he  proceeded  to  converse 
with  him  and  put  scrutinising  questions ;  the  answers 
to  which  satisfied  him,  that  this  man's  supposed 
wisdom  was  really  no  wisdom  at  all.  Having  made 
such  a  discovery,  Sokratds  next  tried  to  demonstrate 
to-  the  politician  himself  how  much  he  wanted  of 
being  wise ;  but  this  was  impossible :  the  latter  still 
remained  as  fully  persuaded  of  his  own  wisdom  as 

^  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  22.  p.  33  C.  'Efiol  dc  rovro,  «r  ^db  ^p>  ir/xxr- 
rcroicTm  vn-6  rov  Btov  wparrtip  koX  €k  fiapT€i&y  ical  c£  i¥wvi»v,  jco)  * 
uayri  rp67FU,  fircp   ris  nort   Ka\   SXXtj   Btia  fioipa  avBp&fr^ 
Koi  6tiovv  vpo<rira^€  irpdrrtiif. 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  5.  p.  21  A.  Sokrat^  offers  to  produce  tbe  tes- 
timony of  the  brother  of  Cherephon  (the  latter  himself  being  dead)  to 
attest  the  reality  of  this  question  and  answer. 
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.before.  "  The  result  which  I  acquired  (says  Sokra- 
t^s)  was,  that  I  was  a  wiser  man  than  he,  for  neither 
he  nor  I  knew  anything  of  what  was  truly  good  and 
honourable;  but  the  difference  between  us  was, 
that  he  fancied  he  knew  them,  while  I  was  fully 
conscious  of  my  own  ignorance :  I  was  thus  wiser 
than  he,  inasmuch  as  I  was  exempt  from  that  capital 
error."  So  far  therefore  the  oracle  was  proved  to 
be  right.  SokratSs  repeated  the  same  experiment 
successively  upon  a  great  number  of  different  per- 
sons, especially  those  in  reputation  for  distinguished 
abilities ;  first,  upon  political  men  and  rhetors,  next 
upon  poets  of  every  variety,  and  upon  artists  as  well 
as  artisans.  The  result  of  his  trial  was  substantially 
the  same  in  all  cases.  The  poets  indeed  composed 
splendid  verses,  but  when  questioned  even  about 
the  words,  the  topics,  and  the  purpose,  of  their  own 
compositions,  they  could  give  no  consistent  or  satis- 
factory explanations ;  so  that  it  became  evident  that 
they  spoke  or  wrote,  like  prophets,  as  unconscious 
subjects  under  the  promptings  of  inspiration.  More- 
over their  success  as  poets  filled  them  with  a  lofty 
opinion  of  their,  own  wisdom  on  other  points  also. 
The  case  was  similar  with  artists  and  artisans ;  who, 
while  highly  instructed,  and  giving  satisfactory  an- 
swers, each  in  his  own  particular  employment,  were 
for  that  reason  only  the  more  convinced  that  they 
also  knew  well  other  great  and  noble  subjects.  This 
great  general  mistake  more  than  countervailed  their 
special  capacities,  and  left  them,  on  the  whole,  less 
wise  than  Sokratfis^ 

''  In  this  research  and  scrutiny  (said  Sokratds  on 

'  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  7,  B.  p.  22. 
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bis  defence)  I  have  been  long  engaged,  and  am  still  hii  misaion 
engaged.  I  interrogate  every  man  of  reputation  :  tahe  con- 
I  prove  bim  to  be  defective  in  wisdom ;  but  I  can-  J,"^^  j^ 
not  prove  it  so  as  to  make  bim  sensible  of  tbe  de-  ®^*"' 
feet.  Fulfilling  tbe  mission  imposed  upon  me,  I 
have  thus  established  tbe  veracity  of  tbe  god,  who 
meant  to  pronounce  that  human  wisdom  was  of  little 
reach  or  worth,  and  that  be  who,  like  SokratSs,  felt 
most  convinced  of  bis  own  wortblessness  as  to  wis- 
dom, was  really  tbe  wisest  of  men'.  My  service  to 
the  god  has  not  only  constrained  me  to  live  in  con- 
stant poverty'  and  neglect  of  political  estimation,  but 
has  brought  upon  me  a  host  of  bitter  enemies  in 
those  whom  I  have  examined  and  exposed ;  while 
tbe  bystanders  talk  of  me  as  a  wise  man,  because 
they  give  me  credit  for  wisdom  respecting  all  tbe 
points  on  which  my  exposure  of  others  turns/'— 
"  Whatever  be  tbe  danger  and  obloquy  which  I  may 
incur,  it  would  be  monstrous  indeed,  if  having  main- 
tained my  place  in  tbe  ranks  as  an  hoplite  under 
your  generals  at  Delium  and  Potida^a,  I  were  now, 
from  fear  of  death  or  anything  else,  to  disobey  the 
oracle  and  desert  the  post  which  tbe  god  has  assigned 
to  me — tbe  duty  of  living  for  philosophy  and  cross- 
questioning  both  myself  and  others^.     And  should 

0 

^  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  9.  p.  23.  I  give  here  the  sense  rather  than  the 
exact  words— O^off  vfimy  <ro<l>wraT6s  iarw,  iaris  &fnr€p  2»KpdTffs 
ty9»K€V  on  ov^i€v6s  S^iSs  iari  TJ  dkifB^iq.  np6s  <ro<^Miy. 

TaOr'  cya>  /icy  tn  Koi  vvy  ir€pu»v  Cv^  ^^*^  €p€vva  Kara  r6v  $f6p,  koX 
T&v  cuFT&y  Koi  T&v  (cvwy  S»  Tiva  ouofiM  a'o<l>hy  thcw  km  circiddy  fixn 
firf  doKJ,  r^  6t^  fioijBmv  tvitiKWfuu  Sri  oHk  c<m  a'0(ft^^ 

*  Pkto,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  9.  p.  23  A-C. 

...cV  nwiq.  fwpiq,  dfil,  dih  r^y  rov  6€Ov  Xarpctov. 

'  Pkto,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  17-  p-  29.  Tov  M  Otov  tottowtos,  in  eyw  tf^y 
Koi  vfrcXa/Soy,  <f>ikotro4>ovyrd  fit  dtlv  Q^,  icai  f^rrdCovra  ifiovrhy  mi  rovf 
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you  even  now  offer  to  acquit  me,  on  condition  of  my 
/  renouncing  this  duty, — I  should  tell  you,  with  all 
respect  and  affection,  that  I  will  obey  the  god  rather 
than  you,  and  that  I  will  persist  until  my  dying  day, 
in  cross-questioning  you,  exposing  your  want  of 
wisdom  and  virtue,  and  reproaching  you  until  the 
defect  be  remedied  ^  My  mission  as  your  monitor 
is  a  mark  of  the  special  favour  of  the  god  to  you ; 
and  if  you  condemn  me,  it  will  be  your  loss ;  for 
you  will  find  none  other  such'.  Perhaps  you  will 
ask  me.  Why  cannot  you  go  away,  Sokrat^,  and 
live  among  us  in  peace  and  silence  ?  This  is  the 
hardest  of  all  questions  for  me  to  answer  to  your 
satisfaction.  If  I  tell  you  that  silence  on  my  part 
would  be  disobedience  to  the  god,  you  will  think 
me  in  jest  and  not  believe  me.  You  will  believe 
me  still  less,  if  I  tell  you  that  the  greatest  blessing 
which  can  happen  to  man  is,  to  carry  on  discussions 
every  day  about  virtue  and  those  other  matters 
which  you  hear  me  canvassing  when  I  cross-examine 
myself  as  well  as  others — and  that  life  without  such 
examination  is  no  life  at  all.  Nevertheless  so  stands 
the  fact,  incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  you^." 

SXXovs,  €WTav$a  dc  <f)ofiTj6t\g  Ij  Bdyarov  Ij  SXXo  drtovv  irpayfia  \iiroifu 

>  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  17.  p.  29  C. 

^  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  18.  p.  30  D. 

'  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  28.  p.  38  A.  *Eay  re  yap  Xryw,  &ri  r^  $t^  dirct^civ 
rovr*  itrri,  jkoI  dick  rovr  advMtroy  ficvx^  ^h*"^'  ^  irf i(rr(H9r  fUM  &s 
tlpctvwoijJp^'  (dp  T  ai  Xey«»  &n  «eal  rvyxdyti  lUyump  dya36p  tp 
dvBpdmip  TOVTO,  iKd(rnjs  ^fUpas  ntpi  dptrrjs  to^s  Xdyovf  voteurSai  kcA 
tAp  SKKctP,  vtpX  &p  vfjLtis  4fiov  cucovcrf,  biaK€yofi€Pov  col  tfULvrtp  mi 
^SXXovr  i^trdCoPTos — 6  dc  oyc^aarir  fiiot  ol  fiu»r6v  awSpmr^  (these 
last  striking  words  are  selected  by  Dr.  Hutcbeson  as  the  motto  for 
his  Synopsis  Philosophic  Moralis) — ravra  b(  tin  ^rrop  ntla-ta-fit  fioi 
Xf-yoiTi. 
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I  have  given  rather  ample  extracts  from  the  Pla-  confluence 
tonic  Apology,  because  no  one  can  conceive  fairly  ^^out  mo- 
the  character  of  Sokratds  who  does  not  enter  into  Sj^ilJ^S- 
the  spirit  of  that  impressive  disconrse.     We  see  in  jj^^^,*^^^ 
it  plain  evidence  of  a  marked  supernataral  mis-  [mpttifem 

*  *  his  mind"— 

sion  which  he  believed  himself  to  be  executing,  and  numerous 
which  would  not  allow  him  to  rest  or  employ  him-  Th^^he 
self  in  other  ways.     The  oracular  answer  brought  "**"•* 
by  Chaerephon  from  Delphi,  was  a  fact  of  far  more 
importance  in  his  history  than  the  so-called  Daemon, 
about  which  so  much  more  has  been  said.     That 
answer,  together  with  the  dreams  and  other  divine 
mandates  concurrent  to  the  same  end,  came  upon 
him  in  the  middle  of  his  life,  when  the  intellectual 
man  was  formed  and  when  he  had  already  acquired 
a  reputation  for  wisdom  among  those  who  knew 
him.     It  supplied  a  stimulus  which  brought  into 
the  most  pronounced  action  a  pre-existing  train  of 
generalising  dialectics  and  Zenonian  negation — an    Vf 
intellectual  vein  with  which  the  religious  impulse 
rarely  comes  into  confluence.     Without  such  a 
motive,  to  which  his  mind  was  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible, his  conversation  would  probably  have  taken 
the  same  general  turn,  but  would  assuredly  have 
been  restricted  within  much  narrower  and  more 
cautious  limits.     For  nothing  could  well  be  more      r 
unpopular  and  obnoxious  than  the  task  which  he  \J 
undertook  of  cross-examining,  and  convicting  of 
ignorance,  every  distinguished  man  whom  he  could 
approach.    So  violent  indeed  was  the  enmity  which 
he  occasionally  provoked,  that  there  were  instances 
(we  are  told)  in  which  he  was  struck  or  maltreated  \ 

'  Diogen.  LaerC.  ii.  21. 
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Sokrat^s  a 
reIig:ioiu 
miMionaiy, 
doing  the 
work  of 
philosophy. 


Intellectual 
pecolia- 
riries  of 
Sokratfis. 


and  very  frequeotly  laughed  to  scorn.  Though  he 
acquired,  much  admiration  from  auditors,  especially 
youthful  auditors, — and  from  a  few  devoted  adhe- 
rents— yet  the  philosophical  motive  alone  would  not 
have  sufficed  to  prompt  him  to  that  systematic, 
and  even  obtrusive,  crossrcxamination  which  he 
adopted  as  the  business  of  his  life. 

This  then  is  the  second  peculiarity  which  distin« 
guishes  Sokratds, — in  addition  to  his  extreme  pub- 
licity of  life  and  indiscriminate  conversation.  He 
was  not  simply  a  philosopher,  but  a  religious  mis- 
sionary doing  the  work  of  philosophy — *'  an  elench- 
tic  or  cross-examining  god  (to  use  an  expression 
which  Plato  puts  into  his  mouth  respecting  an  Elea- 
tic  philosopher)  going  about  to  examine  and  con- 
vict the  infirm  in  reason  \''  Nothing  of  this  cha- 
racter belonged  either  to  Parmenidds  and  Anaxago- 
ras  before  him,  or  to  Plato  and  Aristotle  after  him. 
Both  Pythagoras  and  EmpedoklSs  did  indeed  lay 
claim  to  supernatural  communications,  mingled  with 
their  philosophical  teaching.  But  though  there  be 
thus  far  a  general  analogy  between  them  and  Sokra- 
tSs,  the  modes  of  manifestation  were  so  utterly  dif- 
ferent, that  no  fair  comparison  can  be  instituted. 

The  third  and  most  important  characteristic  of 
Sokratds — that,  through  which  the  first  and  second 
became  operative — was  his  intellectual  peculiarity. 
His  influence  on  the  speculative  mind  of  his  age 
was  marked  and  important,  as  to  subject,  as  to 
method,  and  as  to  doctrine. 

^  Plato,  Sophistds,  c.  1.  p.  216 — ^the  expreaaion  is  applied  to  the 
Eleatic  Stranger  who  sustains  the  chief  part  in  that  dialogue — Tax  ^ 
oZv  Koi  aol  Tis  ovrof-  r&v  Kp€vrr6vfov  OMvinovro,  ffmxikovs  ^fias  Swras  tp 
rots  \6yoig  inoylt6fi€Pos  koi  iXfy^v,  B(6s  &v  ris  cXcyitrt/cc^r. 
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He  was  the  first  who  turned  his  thoughts  and  «e  opened 
discussions  distinctly  to  the  subject  of  ethics.  With  new  subject 
the  philosophers  who  preceded  him,  the  subject  of  aiMSn^ 
examination  had  been  Nature  or  the  Kosmos^  as 
one  undistinguishable  whole,  blending  together  cos« 
mogony,  astronomy,  geometry,  physics,  metaphy- 
sics, &c.  The  Ionic  as  well  as  the  Eleatic  phi- 
losophers, Pythagoras  as  well  as  EmpedoklSs,  all 
set  before  themselves  this  vast  and  undefined  pro- 
blem ;  each  framing  some  system  suited  to  his  own 
vein  of  imagination,  religious,  poetical,  scientific,  or 
sceptical.  According  to  that  honourable  ambition 
for  enlarged  knowledge,  however,  which  marked 
the  century  following  480  b.c,  and  of  which  the 
professional  men  called  Sophists  were  at  once  the 
products  and  the  instruments — arithmetic,  geometry 
and  astronomy,  as  much  as  was  then  known,  were 
becoming  so  far  detached  sciences,  as  to  be  taught 
separately  to  youth.  Such  appears  to  have  been 
the  state  of  science  when  Sokratds  received  his 
education.  He  received  at  least  the  ordinary  amount 
of  instruction  in  all* :  he  devoted  himself  as  a  young 
man  to  the  society  and  lessons  of  the  physical  phi- 
losopher Archelaus^  (the  disciple  of  Anaxagoras), 

^  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1«  11.  Ovd^  yap  nepi  rrjt  t&p  itovtvp  ^vcrctfr, 
Ijmp  T&y  SKk»y  ol  irXe i<rroiy  dUktyrro,  <rK<m&y  9ir»t  6  Kakcvp/evot  lir6 
T&p  o'Of^iurrwv  K6a'pos  ^x^h  &c. 

Plato,  Phsdon,  c.  45.  p.  96  B.  ravnjf  rrjs  a^iat,  ^y  d^  KoKown 
ntp\  tf>va'€tos  IcToplav, 

'  Xenoph.  Memor.  iv.  7,  3-6. 

'  Ion,  Chius,  Fragm.  9.  ap.  Didot.  Firagm.  Historic.  Gnscor. 
Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  16-19. 

Bitter  (GJesch.  der  Philos.  vol.  ii.  ch.  2.  p.  19)  calls  in  question  the 
assertion  that  Sokrat^  received  instruction  from  Archelaus;  in  my 
judgement,  without  the  least  reason,  since  Ion  of  Chios  is  a  good  con- 
temporary witness.  He  even  denies  that  Sokrat^  received  any  instme- 
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whom  he  accompanied  from  Athensto  Samos ;  and 
there  is  even  reason  to  believe  that  during  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life  he  was  much  devoted  to  what 
was  then  understood  as  the  general  study  of  Nature^ 
A  man  of  his  earnest  and  active  intellect  was  likely 
first  to  manifest  his  curiosity  as  a  learner — ''  to  run 
after  and  track  the  various  discourses  of  others,  like 
a  Laconian  hound/'  if  T  may  borrow  an  expression 
applied  to  him  by  Plato' — before  he  struck  out  any 
novelties  of  his  own.  And  in  Plato's  dialogue  called 
*  Parmenidds/  Sokratds  appears  as  a  young  man  full 
of  ardour  for  the  discussion  of  the  Parmenidean 
theory,  looking  up  with  reverence  to  Parmenidds 

tion  in  philosophy  at  all,  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  the  Symposion 
of  Xenophon,  where  Sokrat^s  is  made  to  speak  of  himself  as  ^fuis  hi  6pat 
avrcvpyovs  runif  rrjs  ^iXoo-cM^iW  Hvras  {I,  5),  But  it  appears  to  me 
that  that  expression  implies  nothing  more  than  a  sneering  antithesis 
(so  frequent  both  in  Plato  and  Xenophon)  to  the  costly  lessons  given 
by  Protagoras,  Gorgias  and  Prodikus.  It  cannot  be  understood  to  deny 
instruction  given  to  Sokrat^s  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  life. 

^  I  think  that  the  expression  in  Plato's  Phaedo,  c.  102.  p.  96  A.  ap- 
plies to  Sokratte  himself,  and  not  to  Plato — rd  yc  ifiii  waBrf^memis  the 
mental  tendencies  of  Sokrat^s  when  a  young  man. 

Respecting  the  physical  studies  probably  sought  and  cultivated  by 
Sokrat6s  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  life,  see  the  instructive  Dissertation 
of  Tychsen— Ueber  den  PMsess  des  Sokrat^— in  the  Bibliothek  der 
Alten  Literatur  und  Kuntt— Erstes  Stiick,  p.  43. 

*  Plato,  Parmenid.  p.  128  C.  icairoi  &aw€p  yt  al  Acucamu  incvXaxcr, 
ff^  fUToBtis  Koi  lxv€V€iv  T^  XexBiwTo,  &C. 

Whether  Sokratte  can  be  properly  said  to  have  been  the  pupU  of 
Anaxagoras  and  Archelaus,  is  a  question  of  little  moment,  which  hardly 
merited  the  scepticism  of  Bayle  (Anaxagoras,  note  R;  Archelaus,  note 
A :  compare  Schanbach,  Anaxagors  Fragmenta,  p.  23,  27).  That  he 
would  seek  to  acquaint  himself  with  their  doctrines,  and  improve  him- 
self by  communicating  personaUy  with  them,  is  a  matter  so  probable, 
that  the  slenderest  testimony  suffices  to  make  us  believe  it.  If  oreovo*, 
as  I  have  before  remarked,  we  have  here  a  good  contemporary  witneta. 
Ion  of  Chios,  to  the  fact  of  his  intimacy  with  Archelaus.  In  no  other 
sense  than  this  oould  a  man  like  Sokrat^  be  said  to  be  the  pftpU  of  any 
one. 
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and  ZenOi  and  receiving  from  them  instructions  in 
the  process  of  dialectical  investigation.  I  have 
already  in  the  preceding  chapter^  noted  the  tenor 
of  that  dialogue  as  illustrating  the  way  in  which 
Grecian  philosophy  presents  itself,  even  at  the  first 
dawn  of  dialectics,  as  at  once  negative  and  positive, 
recognizing  the  former  branch  of  method  no  less  than 
the  latter  as  essential  to  the  attainment  of  truth.  I 
construe  it  as  an  indication  respecting  the  early 
mind  of  Sokratds,  imbibing  this  conviction  from  the 
ancient  Parmenidds  and  the  mature  and  practised 
Zeno — and  imposing  upon  himself  as  a  condition 
of  assent  to  any  hypothesis  or  doctrine,  the  obliga- 
tion of  setting  forth  conscientiously  all  that  could 
be  said  against  it,  not  less  than  all  that  could  be 
said  in  its  favour ;  however  laborious  such  a  process 
might  be,  and  however  little  appreciated  by  the 
multitude^.  Little  as  we  know  the  circumstances 
which  went  to  form  the  remarkable  mind  of  So* 
kratSs,  we  may  infer  from  this  dialogue  that  he  owes 
in  part  his  powerful  negative  vein  of  dialectics  to 
*'  the  double-tongued  and  all-objecting  Zeno^." 

To  a  mind  at  all  exigent  on  the  score  of  proof,  circum. 
physical  science  as  handled  in  that  day  was  indeed  whi^' 
likely  to  appear  not  only  unsatisfactory,  but  hope-  ^i™  o** 
less ;  and  Sokrat^s,  in  the  maturity  of  his  life,  de-  ^^^^ 
serted  it  altogether.    The  contradictory  hypotheses  •'^'^_^"p«- 

'  See  the  chapter  immediately  preceding,  p.  473. 

*  See  the  remarkable  paMage  in  Plato's  Parmenid^  p.  136  C  to 
136  £,  of  which  a  portion  hat  already  been  cited  in  my  note  to  the 
preceding  chqyter,  referred  to  in  the  note  above. 

'  Timon  the  Sillographer  ap.  Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  25. 

ZiiwmmSf  w6»Tmp  intkrfnropos,  &c. 
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which  he  heard,  with  the  impenetrable  confusioa 
which  overhung  the  subject,  brought  hioi  even  to 
the  conviction,  that  the  gods  intended  the  machinery 
by  which  they  brought  about  astronomical. and  phy- 
sical results  to  remain  unknown,  and  that  it  was 
impious,  as  well  as  useless,  to  pry  into  their  secrets ^ 
His  master  Archelaus,  though  mainly  occupied  with 
physics,  also  speculated  more  or  less  concerning 
moral  subjects — concerning  justice  and  injustice, 
the  laws,  &c. ;  and  is  said  to  have  maintained  the 
tenet,  that  justice  and  injustice  were  determined  by 
law  or  convention,  not  by  nature.  From  him,  per- 
haps, SokratSs  may  have  been  partly  led  to  turn 
his  mind  in  this  direction.  But  to  a  man  disap- 
pointed with  physics;  and  having  in  his  bosom  a 
dialectical  impulse  powerful,  unemployed,  and  rest- 
less— the  mere  realities  of  Athenian  life,  even  with- 
out Archelaus,  would  suggest  human  relations,  du- 
ties, action  and  suffering,  as  the  most  interesting 
materials  for  contemplation  and  discourse.  So- 
krat6s  could  not  go  into  the  public  assembly,  the 
Dikastery,  or  even  the  theatre — ^without  hearing 
discussions  about  what  was  just  or  unjust,  honour- 
able or  base,  expedient  or  hurtful,  &c.,  nor  without 
having  his  mind  conducted  to  the  inquiry,  what 
was  the  meaning  of  these  large  words  which  opposing 
disputants  often  invoked  with  equal  reverential  con- 
fidence.    Along  with  the  dialectic  and  generalising 

*  Xenoph.  Mem.  iy.  T,  6.  "OXco^  de  rw  ovpatfUop,  y  ^Koara  6  $€6s 
fUiX'''^^'^  <t>povTtxrrii9  yiypwa-Bai  atrerpfireir  oSr€  yap  evprrii  ap6po»irots 
avra  MynCev  tlvai^  o(h-€  ;(ap/(€ir^cu  $tois  itv  ^ciro  t6v  {tjTovtfra,  St 
intivoi  ira<l>fjvia'M  ovk  ipovXfiBfjaav,  Kivdvv€va'tu  d*  hv  t<f>ri  kcX  vapO" 
<l>povrja'<u  t6v  ravra  p^pifuwirra,  ovdtv  ffrrov  fj* Ayaiay6pas  irap€<f>p6vrf(rev, 
6  tA  fuyiora  (ftpoiniaas  eVl  t^  ras  rav  Bt&v  firfxavas  t(rfy(iirOai, 
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power  of  SokratdSi  which  formed  his  bond  of  con- 
nection with  such  minds  as  Plato — there  was  at  the 
same  time  a  vigorous  practicality^  a  large  stock  of 
positive  Athenian  experience,  with  which  Xenophon 
chiefly  sympathised,  and  which  he  has  brought  out 
in  his  'Memorabilia.'     Of  these  two  intellectual 
tendencies,  combined  with  a  strong  religious  senti- 
ment, the  character  of  Sokratds  is  composed ;  and 
all  of  them  were  gratified  at  once,  when  he  devoted 
himself  to  admonitory  interrogation  on  the  rules 
and  purposes  of  human  life ;  from  which  there  was 
the  less  to  divert  him,  as  he  had  neither  talents  nor 
taste  for  public  speaking. 

That  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man*  " —  Limiti  of 
Sokrates  was  the  first  to  proclaim.     He  recognised  ftudy  as 
the  security  and  happiness  of  man  both  as  the  single  by  so^"^ 
end  of  study,  and  as  the  limiting  principle  whereby  ^"^^^ 
it  ought  to  be  circumscribed.     In  the  present  state 
to  which  science  has  attained,  nothing  is  more  curi- 
ous than  to  look  back  at  the  rules  which  this  emi- 
nent man  laid  down.     Astronomy — now  exhibiting 
the  maximum  of  perfection,  with  the  largest  and  most 
exact  power  of  predicting  future  phaenomena,  which 
human  science  has  ever  attained — ^was  pronounced 
by  him  to  be  among  the  divine  mysteries  which  it 
was  impossible  to  understand,  and  madness  to    u- 
vestigate — as  Anaxagoras  had  foolishly  pretended 
to  do.     He  admitted  indeed  that  there  was  advan- 
tage in  knowing  enough  of  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  to  serve  as  an  index  to  the  change 
of  seasons,  and  as  guides  for  voyages,  journeys  by 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  L  I,  16.  Avr6s  dc  wtpi  t&p  dpBp»ntivp  a€i  dic- 
Xey€To,  See,    Compare  the  whole  of  this  chapter. 
VOL.  vrii.  2  P 
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land,  or  night-watches.  But  thus  much  (he  said) 
might  easily  be  obtained  from  pilots  and  watchmen ; 
whUe  all  beyond  was  nothing  but  waste  of  valuable 
time,  exhausting  that  mental  effort  which  ought 
to  be  employed  in  profitable  acquisitions.  He  re- 
duced geometry  to  its  literal  meaning  of  land-mea- 
suring, necessary  so  far  as  to  enable  any  one  to 
proceed  correctly  in  the  purchase,  sale,  or  division 
of  land,  which  any  man  of  common  attention  might 
do  almost  without  a  teacher — but  silly  and  worth- 
less, if  carried  beyond,  to  the  study  of  complicated 
diagrams^  Respecting  arithmetic,  he  gave  the  same 
qualified  permission  of  study;  but  as  to  general 
physics,  or  the  study  of  Nature,  he  discarded  it 
altogether :  ''  Do  these  inquirers  (he  asked)  think 
that  they  already  know  human  affairs  well  enough, 
that  they  thus  begin  to  meddle  with  divine  ?  Do 
they  think  that  they  shall  be  able  to  excite  or  calm 
the  winds  and  the  rain  at  pleasure,  or  have  they  no 
other  view  than  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity  ?  Surely 
they  must  see  that  such  matters  are  beyond  human 
investigation.  Let  them  only  recollect  how  much 
the  greatest  men,  who  have  attempted  the  investi- 
\  gation,  differ  in  their  pretended  results,  holding 
"^  opinions  extreme  and  opposite  to  each  other,  like 
those  of  madmen  !  '*  Such  was  the  view  which  So- 
krat^s  took  of  physical  science  and  its  prospects'. 

*  Xenoph.  Mem.  iy.  7,  5. 

*  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1,  12-15.  Plato  entertained  much  larger  views 
on  the  subject  of  physical  and  astronomical  studies  than  either  Sokrat^ 
or  Xenophon :  see  Plato,  Phsedrus,  c.  120.  p.  270  A ;  and  Republic,  vii. 
c.  6-11.  p.  522  seq. 

His  treatiM  De  Legibus,  however,  written  in  his  old  age,  MU  below 
this  tone. 
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It  is  the  very  same  scepticism  in  substance,  and 
carried  farther  in  degree,  though  here  invested  with 
a  religious  colouring — for  which  Ritter  and  others 
so  severely  denounce  Gorgias.  But  looking  at 
matters  as  they  stood  in  440-430  b.c,  it  ought  not 
to  be  accounted  even  surprising,  much  less  blame- 
able.  To  an  acute  man  of  that  day,  physical  sci- 
ence as  then  studied  may  well  be  conceived  to 
have  promised  no  result ;  and  even  to  have  seemed 
worse  than  barren,  if  (like  SokratSs)  he  had  an  acute 
perception  how  much  of  human  happiness  was  for- 
feited by  immorality,  and  by  corrigible  ignorance — 
how  much  might  be  gained  by  devoting  the  same 
amount  of  earnest  study  to  this  latter  object.  Nor 
ought  we  to  omit  remarking,  that  the  objection  of 
Sokratfis — '*  You  may  judge  how  unprofitable  are 
these  studies^  by  observing  how  widely  the  students 
differ  among  themselves  " — remains  in  high  favour 
down  to  the  present  day,  and  may  constantly  be 
seen  employed  against  theoretical  men  or  theoretical 
arguments,  in  every  department. 

Sokrat^s  desired  to  confine  the  studies  of  his  He  con-  V 
hearers  to  human  matters   as  distinguished  from  toTumai/  * 
divine;   the  latter  comprehending  astronomy  and  SSln-** 
physics.    He  looked  at  all  knowledge  from  the  point  f^'^^^^dtvine 
of  view  of  human  practice,  which  had  been  assigned  — «»  ^^^^ 
by  the  gods  to  man  as  his  proper  subject  for  study 
and  learning,  and  with  reference  to  which,  therefore, 
they  managed  all  the  current  phsenomena  upon  prin- 
ciples of  constant  and  intelligible  sequence :  so  that 
everyone  who  chose  to  learn,  might  learn — while 
those  who  took  no-  such  pains  suffered  for  their 
neglect.     Even  in  these,  however,  the  most  careful 
study  was  not  by  itself  completely  sufficient ;  for  the 

2p2 
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gods  did  not  condescend  to  submit  all  the  phse- 
nomena  to  constant  antecedence  and  consequence, 
but  reserved  to  themselves  the  capital  turns  and 
junctures  for  special  sentence\  Yet  here  again,  if 
a  man  had  been  diligent  in  learning  all  that  the  gods 
permitted  to  be  learnt — and  if,  besides, '  he  was 
assiduous  in  pious  court  to  them  and  in  soliciting 
special  information  by  way  of  prophecy — they  would 
be  gracious  to  him,  so  far  as  to  signify  beforehand 
how  they  intended  to  act  in  putting  the  final  hand 
and  in  settling  the  undecipherable  portions  of  the 
problem^  The  kindness  of  the  gods  in  replying 
through  their  oracles,  or  sending  information  by 
sacrificial  signs  or  prodigies,  in  cases  of  grave  diffi- 
culty— was,  in  the  view  of  SokratSs,  one  of  the  most 
signal  evidences  of  their  care  for  the  human  race®. 
To  seek  access  to  these  prophecies,  or  indications  of 
special  divine  intervention  to  come,  was  the  proper 
supplementary  business  of  any  one  who  had  done  as 
much  for  himself  as  could  be  done  by  patient  study^ 
But  as  it  was  madness  in  a  man  to  solicit  special 
information  from  the  gods  on  matters  which  they 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1,  7>  Kal  roifs  fUKKovras  oUovs  rv  «eat  ir6\€ts 
Kokw  olicfi<reiv,  fuarruajs  tif»i  frpoa-dtXo-Oat,  Tdcrovucdy  fUw  yap,  fj 
XCLKKtvTiKbv,  tj  yfwfyyiK^v,  j}  hfBpimviv  apxiK^v,  ^  r&v  roiovrmv  ^pywp 
cfrraoTCfcdy,  fj  \oyi<mK6v,  fj  olKovofUKbp,  ^  trrparriyuthv  y€V€<r6tu~-^dvra 
rh  TOiavra  fiadrifiara  koi  dvBpcuTrov  yvcifiij  alpfrta  Myn^iv  €lifaC 
Th  b€  ficyicrra  r&v  €v  rovrots  €<l>ri  roi>£  $€ovs  cavroir  icaraXei- 
fr€a-Bai,  hv  olbiv  drjXov  (ipai  rois  dvBpmnoiSf  SiC, 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1,  9-19.  ^E^i;  dc  dccv,  A  fiiv  fia$6rras  nouip 
tlBoMcav  ol  0(o\,  fiav6dv€iv'  A  dc  /i^  bfjXa  roU  dvdp^ois  eari,  n€ipcur$ai 
d(^  fiavTiKfjs  trapk  r&v  Bi&p  irvv6dv€<r6ai'  roifs  yhp  Otovs,  oU  &»  IXc^ 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  4,  15 ;  iy.  3,  12.  When  Xenophon  was  delibera- 
ting whether  he  should  take  military  service  under  Cyrus  the  younger, 
he  oonsuhed  Sokratds,  who  advised  him  to  go  to  Delphi  and  submit 
the  case  to  the  oracle  (Xen.  Anabas.  iii.  1,  5). 

*  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  7,  10. 
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allowed  him  to  learn  by  his  own  diligence — ^so  it 
was  not  less  madness  in  him  to  investigate  as  a 
learner  that  which  they  chose  to  keep  back  for  their 
own  specialty  of  will  ^ 

Such  was  the  capital  innovation  made  by  Sokra-  importance 

^  "^  of  the  in- 

tfis  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  Athenian  study,  novatioD— 
bringing  down  philosophy  (to  use  the  expression  of  ™new  and 
Cicero)*  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth ;  and  such  J^^^ena    y 
his  attempt  to  draw  the  line  between  that  which  *>»'0"fi:h].      ^ 

*  under  die* 

was,  and  was  not,  scientifically  discoverable:  an  cuuion. 
attempt,  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  his  con- 
viction that  the  scientific  and  the  religious  point  of 
view  mutually  excluded  one  another,  so  that  where 
the  latter  began  the  former  ended.  It  was  an  in- 
novation, inestimable,  in  respect  to  the  new  matter 
which  it  let  in  ;  of  little  import,  as  regards  that  which 
it  professed  to  exclude.  For  in  point  of  fact,  physical 
science,  though  partially  discouraged,  was  never  ab- 
solutely excluded,  through  any  prevalence  of  that 
systematic  disapproval  which  he,  in  common  with 
the  multitude  of  his  day,  entertained :  if  it  became 
comparatively  neglected,  this  arose  rather  from  the 
greater  popularity,  and  the  more  abundant  and  ac- 
cessible matter,  of  that  which  he  introduced.  Phy- 
sical or  astronomical  science  was  narrow  in  amount, 
known  only  to  few ;  and  even  with  those  few  it  did 
not  admit  of  being  expanded,  enlivened,  or  turned 
to^much  profitable  account  in  discussion.  But  the 
moral  and  political  phaenomena,  on  which  SokratSs 
turned  the  light  of  speculation,  were  abundant,  va-  ^ 
ried,  familiar,  and  interesting  to  every  one ;  com- 
prising (to  translate  a  Greek  line  which  he  was  fond 

>  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1,  9 ;  iy.  7,  6.    '  Cicero,  Tusc.  Disp.  ▼.  4,  10. 
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of  quoting)  ''  all  the  good  and  evil  which  has  be^ 
fallen  you  in  your  home*;"  connected  too,  not 
merely  with  the  realities  of  the  present,  but  also 
with  the  literature  of  the  past,  through  the  gnomic 
and  other  poets. 

The  motives  which  determined  this  important 
innovation,  as  to  subject  of  study,  exhibit  Sokratte 
chiefly  as  a  religious  man  and  a  practical,  philan- 
thropic preceptor — the  Xenophontic  hero.    His  in- 
novations, not  less  important,  as  to  method  and 
doctrine,  place  before  us  the  philosopher  and  dialec- 
tician— the  other  side  of  his  character,  or  the  Pla- 
tonic hero ;  faintly  traced  indeed,  yet  still  recog- 
nised and  identified,  by  Xenophon. 
innovatioiw       "  SokratSs  (says  the  latter*)  continued  incessantly 
kratss  as  to  discusslug  humau  affairs   (the  sense  of  this  word 
^aiectic      will  bc  uudcrstood  by  what  has  been  said  above, 
TducUvT    P-  578),  investigating— What  is  piety?     What  is 
^'defini!'    impiety  ?     What  is  the  honourable  and  the  base  ? 
tions.         What  is  the  just  and  the  unjust  ?     What  is  tem- 
perance, or  unsound  mind  ?     What  is  courage  or 
cowardice  ?     What  is  a  city  ?    What  is  the  cha- 
racter fit  for  a  citizen  ?     What  is  authority  over 
men  ?    What  is  the  character  befitting  the  exercise 
of  such  authority?  and  other  similar  questions. 
Men  who  knew  these  matters  he  accounted  good 
and  honourable ;  men  who  were  ignorant  of  them, 
he  assimilated  to  slaves.'' 

SokratSs  (says  Xenophon  again,  in  another 
passage)  considered  that  the  dialectic  process  con- 
sisted in  coming  together  and  taking  common  coun- 

'  Aenopb.  Mem.  i.  1,  16. 
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sel  to  distinguish  and  distribute  things  into  Genera 
or  Families,  so  as  to  learn  what  each  separate  thing 
really  was.  To  go  through  this  process  carefully 
was  indispensable,  as  the  only  way  of  enabling  a 
man  to  regulate  his  own  conduct,  aiming  at  good 
objects  and  avoiding  bad.  To  be  so  practised  as 
to  be  able  to  do  it  readily,  was  essential  to  make  a 
man  a  good  leader  or  adviser  of  others.  Every  man 
who  had  gone  through  the  process,  and  come  to 
know  what  each  thing  was,  could  also  of  course 
define  it  and  explain  it  to  others  ;  but  if  he  did  not 
know^  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  went  wrong  him- 
self, and  put  others  wrong  besides  ^  Moreover, 
Aristotle  says — "  To  Sokratds  we  may  unquestion- 
ably assign  two  novelties — Inductive  Discourses — 
and  the  Definitions  of  general  terms*." 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  iy.  5^  11,  12.  'AXX^  toU  r/^pdrea-t  fi6vois  efcori 
o-KOircIv  TO.  KpdrioTa  r&v  frpayfidrav,  Koi  \6y^  «eal  tfpy<^  dia\€yov^ 
rat  Kard  yivrf,  ra  ftev  ayaOa  irpoaipetaBai,  r&v  dc  kok&v  <nrc;(€o^a4. 
Kai  ovTios  t<t>fj  dpioTOVS  t€  koI  evfUnfioveirrdTovs  Svdpas  yiyv€<rBai,  Kal 
biaXtyta-Oai  dvyxiro»rarovf.  ^E^i;  Bi  km  t6  bia\€yea'dai  6vopa<r(^VM, 
fK  Tov  avviovra^  KOivj  PovX€V€<r6ai  dcaXcyoyrar  Kara  yiyrf 
rd  irpdyfiara'  dciy  odv  vupdcBcu  m  fidkiara  irp6s  tovto  troifiov 
iavrbv  7rapaa-K€vd{^eiv,  Ka\  tovtov  paXiarra  iirip^XcUrSai'  ex  tovtov  yap 
yiyv€<r6ai  SvBpas  dpiarovs  re  Koi  riytp^pucardrovs  koi  buXeKrutuTdTow, 

Surely  the  etymology  here  given  by  Xenophon  or  Sokratds  of  the 
word  duLKty€(r6ai,  cannot  be  considered  as  satisfactory  ? 

Again,  iv .  6,  1 .  Sadicpan;^  dc  roifs  p.€v  tlbdrof  ri  €Ka(rrov  cii;  r&v  Hvrtap, 
ivdfuCc  xal  rot;  cfXXotr  &y  i^irjy^ia-Bm  BvvatrBcu'  rovs  di  p.^  €ld6Tas,  ovdtp 
tf<fni  BavpjaoThv  tlvai,  avrovs  dc  irt^aXXca^ai  Koi  SkXovs  (r(f>dX\€tv,  *Oy 
fV€Ka  (TKOir&v  aifv  roig  avvovo'i,  t*  iKaorrov  €«;  tS>v  Svrav,  ovdeiror*  eXiyye* 
ndpra  piv  oZv,  ^  dicspi^cro,  iroKif  hv  tpyov  eTjy  hu^ikB^iv'  iv  oavit 
d€  Koi  t6v  rpdnov  rrfs  cVio-icr^ctff  di;X(0(r€iv  oifuu,  rovavra  Xe(a>. 

•  Aristot.  Metaphys.  i.  6, 3.  p.  987  b.  2<aKpdrovs  dc  ir€pl  pip  rd  f/Butd 
irpayparevop€Pov,  wepX  8c  ttjs  Skrfs  <t>v(rf<os  ovdci^— /v  pJproi  rovrtur  tA 
KaBSKov  (rirovvrog  koi  ircpt  6pi<rp&p  iirtarriaaPTos  wp^ov  rffp  diavoiav, 
&c.  Again,  xiii.  4,  6-8.  p.  1078  b.  Avo  ydp  i<mv  B,  ns  &p  dfrodolrj 
^wcpdrei  ducacW,  rovs  t*  iiraicTiKoift  \6yov9  Ka\  t6  SpiCtaBai  KaB" 
<$Xov :  compare  xiii.  9,  35.  p.  1086  b ;  Cicero,  Topic,  x.  42. 

These  two  attributes,  of  the  discussions  carried  on  by  Sokratis,  explain 
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Commence.  I  boFFOw  hcFC  intentionally  from  Xenophon  in 
snaiyticai  preference  to  Plato ;  since  the  former,  tamely  de- 
S^r^iAe  scribing  a  process  which  he  imperfectly  appre- 
!^"ratioD8  ciated,  identifies  it  so  much  the  more  completely 
-genera     ^Jth  jj^g  ^edl  Sokwit^s — ^attd  is  thus  a  better  witness 

ana  species* 

than  Plato,  whose  genius  not  only  conceived  but 
greatly  enlarged  it  for  didactic  purposes  of  his 
own.  In  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  some 
mental  effort  is  required  to  see  anything  important 
in  the  words  of  Xenophon  ;  so  familiar  has  every 
student  been  rendered  with  the  ordinary  terms 
and  gradations  of  logic  and  classification,-^such 
as  Genus — Definition — Individual  things  as  com* 
prehended  in  a  Genus — ^what  each  thing  is»  and  to 
what  genus  it  belongs,  &c.  But  familiar  as  these 
words  have  now  become,  they  denote  a  mental  pro- 
cess, of  which,  in  440-430  b.c,  few  men  besides 
SokratSs  had  any  conscious  perception.  Of  course 
men  conceived  and  described  things  in  classes,  as  is 
implied  in  the  very  form  and  language,  and  in  the 
habitual  junction  of  predicates  with  subjects  in  com- 
mon speech.  Tbey  explained  their  meaning  clearly 
and  forcibly  in  particular  cases:  they  laid  down 
maxims,  argued  questions,  stated   premises,   and 

the  qpithet  attached  to  huu  by  Timon  the  Sillographer,  that  he  was  the 
leader  and  originator  of  the  accurate  talkers  or  precisians — 
*Ek  d*  Spa  Twv  aircfcXivc  Xi^o£<$or,  iwo^koKia-xt^i 
*£XX^y«y  cVaoid^  aKp%^o\6yov£  avo^ivas^ 
Mv«cn)p,  pffTopdfivKTOSt  vtrarrucibs,  c Zpodycvnjff. 
(ap.  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  19.) 

To  a  large  proportion  of  hearers  of  that  time  (as  of  other  times),  oc- 
eurate  thinking  and  talking  appeared  petty  and  in  bad  taste — ^  oKpt^ 
Xoyia  fUKpowp€ir€s  (Aristot.  Ethic.  Nikomach.  iv.  4.  p.  1 122  b ;  also 
Aristot.  Metaphys.  ii.  3.  p,  995  a).  Even  Plato  thinks  himself  obliged 
to  make  a  sort  of  apology  for  it  (Thentet.  c.  102.  p.  184  C).  No  doubt 
Tmion  used  the  word  dxpipoKdyovs  in  a  sneering  sense. 
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drew  coDclusions,  on  trials  in  the  Dikastery,  or  de- 
bates in  the  assembly:  they  had  an  abundant  poet- 
ical literature,  which  appealed  to  every  variety  of 
emotion  :  they  were  beginning  to  compile  historical 
narrative,  intermixed  with  reflection  and  criticism. 
But  though  all  this  was  done,  and  often  admirably 
well  done,  it  was  wanting  in  that  analytical  con- 
sciousness which  would  have  enabled  any  one  to 
describe,  explain,  or  vindicate  what  he  was  doing. 
The  ideas  of  men — speakers  as  well  as  hearers,  the 
productive  minds  as  well  as  the  recipient  multitude 
— ^were  associated  together  in  groups  favourable 
rather  to  emotional  results,  or  to  poetical,  rhetorical, 
narrative  and  descriptive  effect,  than  to  methodical 
generalisation,  to  scientific  conception,  or  to  proof 
either  inductive  or  deductive.  That  reflex  act  of 
attention  which  enables  men  to  understand,  com- 
pare, and  rectify,  their  own  mental  process,  was  only 
jast  beginning.  It  was  a  recent  novelty  on  the  part 
of  the  rhetorical  teachers,  to  analyse  the  component 
parts  of  a  public  harangue,  and  to  propound  some 
precepts  for  making  men  tolerable  speakers.  Pro^ 
tagoras  was  just  setting  forth  various  grammatical 
distinctions,  while  Prodikus  discriminated  the  sig- 
nifications of  words  nearly  equivalent  and  liable  to 
be  confounded.  All  these  proceedings  appeared 
then  so  new^  as  to  incur  the  ridicule  even  of  Plato : 
yet  they  were  branches  of  that  same  analytical  ten- 

*  How  slowly  girammatical  analysis  proceeded  among  the  Greeks, 
and  how  long  it  was  before  they  got  at  what  are  now  elementary 
ideas  in  every  instructed  man's  mind — ^may  be  seen  in  Giiifenhahny 
Geschichte  der  Klassischen  Philologie  im  Alterthum,  s.  89-92,  &c.  On 
this  point,  these  Sophists  seem  to  i».ve  been  decidedly  in  advance  of 
their  age. 
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dency  which  SokratSs  now  carried  into  scientific 
inquiry.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  one  before 
him  ever  used  the  words  Genus  and  Species  (origi- 
nally meaning  Family  and  Form)  in  the  philosophi- 
cal sense  now  exclusively  appropriated  to  them. 
Not  one  of  those  many  names  (called  by  logicians 
names  of  the  second  intention)^  which  imply  distinct 
attention  to  various  parts  of  the  logical  process, 
and  enable  us  to  consider  and  criticise  it  in  detail — 
then  existed.  All  of  them  grew  out  of  the  schools 
of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  subsequent  philosophers, 
so  that  we  can  thus  trace  them  in  their  beginning  to 
the  common  root  and  father,  SokratSs. 
sokratds  To  comprcheud  the  full  value  of  the  improve- 

compared 

with  pre-  ments  struck  out  by  Sokratds,  we  have  only  to 
lopben.^  ^  examine  the  intellectual  paths  pursued  by  his  pre- 
decessors or  contemporaries.  He  set  to  himself 
distinct  and  specific  problems — "  What  is  justice? 
What  is  piety,  courage,  political  government?  What 
is  it  which  is  really  denoted  by  such  great  and  im- 
portant names,  bearing  upon  the  conduct  or  happi- 
ness of  man  ?"  Now  it  has  been  already  remarked 
that  Anaxagoras,  Empedokl6s,  Demokritus,  the  Py- 
thagoreans, all  had  still  present  to  their  minds  those 
vast  and  undivided  problems  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted down  from  the  old  poets;  bending  their 
minds  to  the  invention  of  some  system  which  would 
explain  them  all  at  once,  or  assist  the  imagination 
in  conceiving  both  how  the  Kosmos  first  began,  and 
how  it  continued  to  move  on^    Ethics  and  physics, 

^  This  same  tendency,  to  break  off  from  the  yague  aggregate  then 
conceived  as  Physics,  is  discernible  in  the  Hippokratic  treatises,  and 
even  in  the  treatise  de  Antiqu&  Medicinft,  which  M.  Littr^  pbces  first 
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man  and  nature,  were  all  blended  together ;  and  the 
Pythagoreans,  who  explained  all  Nature  by  numbers 
and  numerical  relations,  applied  the  same  explana- 
tion to  moral  attributes — considering  justice  to  be 
symbolised  by  a  perfect  equation,  or  by  four,  the 
first  of  all  square  numbers  ^  These  early  philo- 
sophers endeavoured  to  find  out  the  beginnings,  the 
component  elements,  the  moving  cause  or  causes, 
of  things  in  the  mass^ ;  but  the  logical  distribution 
into  Genus,  Species,  and  individuals,  does  not  seem 

in  his  edition,  and  considers  to  be  the  production  of  Hippokrat^  him- 
self, in  which  case  it  would  be  contemporary  with  Sokratls.  On  this 
subject  of  authorship,  however,  other  critics  do  not  agree  with  him : 
see  the  question  examined  in  his  vol.  i.  ch.  xii.  p.  295  seq. 

Hippokrat^s  (if  he  be  the  author)  begins  by  deprecating  the  attempt 
to  connect  the  study  of  medicine  with  physical  or  astronomical  hypo- 
thesis (c.  2),  and  farther  protests  against  the  procedure  of  various  me- 
dical writers  and  Sophists,  or  philosophers,  such  as  Emj^doklSs,  who 
set  themselves  to  make  out  "  what  man  was  from  the  beginning,  how 
he  began  first  to  exist,  and  in  what  manner  he  was  constructed  "  (c.  20). 
This  does  not  belong  (he  says)  to  medicine,  which  ought  indeed  to  be 
studied  as  a  comprehensive  whole,  but  as  a  whole  determined  by  and 
bearing  reference  to  its  own  end :  '*  You  ought  to  study  the  nature  of 
man,  what  he  is  with  reference  to  that  which  he  eats  and  drinks,  and  to 
all  his  other  occupations  or  habits,  and  to  the  consequences  resulting 
from  each " — 6,ti  ifrnp  Mpwiros  irp6s  rh  iadi6iuva  xal  inv6fi€va,  Ka\ 
6,Ti  irp6s  rh  aXXa  hrvrrfievftaTa^  km  S^n  a(^*  iidatmn)  iisaar^  (vf*fi^' 
arrai. 

The  spirit,  in  which  Hippokrat^  here  approaches  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, is  exceedingly  analogous  to  that  which  dictated  the  innovation  of 
Sokrat^s  in  respect  to  the  study  of  Ethics.  The  same  character  per- 
vades the  treatise,  De  Aere,  Lods  et  Aquis — a  definite  and  predeter- 
mined field  of  inquiiy — and  Hippokratic  treatises  generally. 

^  Ariatotel.  Metaphys.  i.  5.  p.  985, 986.  r6  fup  roi6vb(  t&p  dptSfi&¥ 
iraBos  bucaioarinni,  t6  dc  Toi6vdt  ^vx^  koX  vovs,  rrtpov  Bi  xaiphs,  8iC. 
Ethica  Magna,  i.  1.  fj  diKau»crvvrf  dpi6fi6s  laaKis  i<ros :  see  Brandis, 
Gesch.  der  Gr.  Rom.  Philos.  Ixxxii.  Ixxxiii.  p.  492. 

'  Aristotel.  Metaphys.  iii.  3.  p.  998  A.  Olov  'E/AfrrdoxX^f  irvp  xal  vd»p 
Koi  TO.  p^erd  tovt»v,  a-roix^ld  ffiJia-w  thai  €*£  hv  iarX  rd  Hvra  iwirapx^V' 
Tov,  dXX'  oifK  iff  y€vri  \tyti  ravra  t&v  ^vr»p.     That  generic  division 
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to  have  suggested  itself  to  them,  or  to  have  been 
made  a  subject  of  distinct  attention  by  any  one  before 
Sokratds.  To  study  Ethics,  or  human  dispositions 
and  ends,  apart  from  the  physical  world,  and  accord- 
ing to  a  theory  of  their  own,  referring  to  human  good 
and  happiness  as  the  sovereign  and  comprehensive 
end^ ;  to  treat  each  of  the  great  and  familiar  words 
designating  moral  attributes,  as  logical  aggregates 
comprehending  many  judgments  in  particular  cases, 
and  connoting  a  certain  harmony  or  consistency  of 
purpose  among  the  separate  judgments ;  to  bring 
many  of  these  latter  into  comparison,  by  a  scruti- 
nising dialectical  process,  so  as  to  test  the  con- 
sistency and  completeness  of  the  logical  aggregate 

and  subdiyiaioii  wu  unknown  or  nnpractised  by  these  early  men,  is 
noticed  by  Plato  (Sophist,  c.  114.  p.  267  D). 

Aristotle  thunks  that  the  Pythagoreans  had  some  faint  and  obscure 
notion  of  the  logical  genus— irc/^l  rov  ri  ia-rip  ifpfasn-o  fUv  Xryciy  jcal 
6piC€(rBai,  \iav  dc  durkms  iirpceyyuarfvBriaav  (Metaphys.  i.5, 29.  p.  986  B.}. 
But  we  see  by  comparing  two  other  passages  in  that  treatise  (xiii.  4.  6. 
p.  1078  b  with  i.  5,  2.  p.  985  b)  that  the  Pythagorean  definitions  of 
Kxuphs,  rh  bUtuov,  &c.  were  nothing  more  than  certain  numerical  fan- 
cies ;  so  that  these  words  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  have  designated,  in 
their  view,  logical  genera.  Nor  can  the  ten  Pythagorean  (nxrroixuu, 
or  parallel  series  of  contraries,  be  called  by  that  name ;  arranged  in 
order  to  gratify  a  fancy  about  the  perfection  of  the  number  ten,  which 
fimcy  afterwards  seems  to  have  passed  to  Aristotle  himself  when  draw- 
ing up  his  ten  predicaments. 

See  a  valuable  £xcursus  upon  the  Aristotelian  expressions  rl  (ori — 
Ti  fir  €lp<u,  &c.,  appended  to  Schwegler's  edition  of  Aristotle's  Meta- 
physica,  vol.  ii.  p.  369.  p.  378. 

About  the  few  and  imperfect  definitions  which  Aristotle  seems  also 
to  ascribe  to  Demokritus,  see  Trendelenburg,  Comment,  ad  Aristot.  De 
Animft,  p.  212. 

'  Aristotle  remarks  about  the  Pythagoreans,  that  they  referred  the 
virtues  to  number  and  numerical  relations — not  giving  to  them  a  theoiy 
of  their  own — ras  yap  dptras  cis  rovs  dp^Bfiovs  dvaycuv  ovk  o^icciav 
T&v  dp€T^v  Tffv  Bempiav  cVouIro  (Ethic.  Magn.  i.  1). 
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or  general  notion,  as  it  stood  in  every  man's  mind  : 
— all  these  were  parts  of  the  same  forward  move* 
ment  which  SokratSs  originated. 

It  was  at  that  time  a  great  progress  to  break  down  oreat  step 
the  unwieldy  mass  conceived  by  former  philosophers  so*kAt&[  in 
as  science ;  and  to  study  Ethics  apart,  with  a  refer-  foj[|j"j*^^® 
ence,  more  or  less  distinct,  to  their  own  appropriate  <>f  formal 

logic,  after- 
end.  Nay,  we  see  (if  we  may  trust  the  *  Phaedon'  of  wards  ex- 
Plato^)  that  SokratSs,  before  he  resolved  on  such  putotanl 
pronounced  severance,  had  tried  to  construct,  or  S^a  bj" 
had  at  least  yearned  after,  an  undivided  and  re-  ^^'^^^ 
formed  system  including  Physics  also  under  the 
Ethical  end ;  a  scheme  of  optimistic  physics,  apply- 
ing the  general  idea  ''  What  was  best'*  as  the  com- 
manding principle  from  whence  physical  explana- 
tions were  to  be  deduced  ;  which  he  hoped  to  find, 
but  did  not  find,  in  Anaxagoras.  But  it  was  a  still 
greater  advance  to  seize,  and  push  out  in  con- 
scious application,  the  essential  features  of  that 
logical  process,  upon  the  correct  performance  of 
which  all  our  security  for  general  truth  depends. 
The  notions  of  Genus,  subordinate  Genera,  and  in- 
dividuals as  comprehended  under  them  (we  need 
not  here  notice  the  points  on  which  Plato  and  Ari- 
stotle differed  from  each  other  and  from  the  modern 
conceptions  on  that  subject),  were  at  that  time  newly 
brought  into  clear  consciousness  in  the  human  mind. 
The  profusion  of  logical  distribution  employed  in 
some  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  such  as  the  So- 
phistds  and  the  Politicus,  seems  partly  traceable  to 
his  wish  to  familiarise  hearers  with  that  which  was 
then  a  novelty,  as  well  as  to  enlarge  its  develop- 

>  Plato,  Phsedon,  c  1Q2  seq.  p.  96,  97. 
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ment,  and  diversify  its  mode  of  application.  He 
takes  numerous  indirect  opportunities  of  bringing 
it  out  into  broad  light,  by  putting,  into  the  mouths 
of  his  dialogists,  answers  implying  complete  in- 
attention to  it,  exposed  afterwards  in  the  course  of 
the  dialogue  by  Sok^at6s^  What  was  now  begun 
by  Sokratds,  and  improved  by  Plato,  was  embodied 
as  part  in  a  comprehensive  system  of  formal  logic 
by  the  genius  of  Aristotle  ;  a  system  which  was  not 
only  of  extraordinary  value  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
cesses and  controversies  of  its  time,  but  which  also^ 
having  become  insensibly  worked  into  the  minds  of 
instructed  men,  has  contributed  much  to  form  what 
is  correct  in  the  habits  of  modern  thinking.  Though 
it  has  been  now  enlarged  and  recast,  by  some  modern 
authors  (especially  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  in  his 
admirable  System  of  Logic)  into  a  structure  com- 
mensurate with  the  vast  increase  of  knowledge  and 
extension  of  positive  method  belonging  to  the  present 
day — we  must  recollect  that  the  distance,  between 

^  As  one  specimen  among  many,  see  Plato,  Theetet.  c.  11.  p.  146  D. 
It  is  maintained  by  Brandis,  and  in  part  by  C.  Heyder  (see  Heyder, 
Kritiscbe  Darstellung  und  Vergleicbung  der  Aiistoteliscben  and  He- 
gelsehen  Dialektik,  part  i.  p.  85,  129),  that  the  logical  process,  called 
Division,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  having  been  employed  by  Sokrat^s 
along  with  Definition,  bnt  begins  with  Plato :  in  proof  of  which  they 
remark  that  in  the  two  Platonic  dialogues  called  Sophist^s  and  Politi- 
cus,  wherein  this  process  is  most  abundantly  employed,  Sokrat^s  is  not 
the  conductor  of  the  conversation. 

Little  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  this  circumstance,  I  think ;  and  the  terms 
in  which  Xenophon  describes  the  method  of  Sokrat^s  {biakeyotn-as  Korh 
yivrj  TO.  npayfiara,  Mem.  iv.  5,  12)  seem  to  imply  the  one  process  as 
well  as  the  other :  indeed  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  keep  them  apart, 
with  so  abundant  a  talker  as  Sokrat^.  Plato  doubtless  both  enlaiged 
and  systematised  the  method  in  every  way,  and  especially  made  greater 
use  of  the  process  of  Division,  because  he  pushed  the  Dialogue  fisher 
into  positive  scientific  research  than  Sokratds. 
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the  best  modern  logic  and  that  of  Aristotle,  is  hardly 
so  great  as  that  between  Aristotle  and  those  who 
preceded  him  by  a  century — EmpedoklSs,  Anax- 
agoras,  and  the  Pythagoreans ;  and  that  the  move- 
ment in  advance  of  these  latter  commences  with 
Sokratds. 

By  Xenophon,  by  Plato,  and  by  Aristotle,  the  DuiecUcai 
growth  as  well  as  the  habitual  use  of  logical  classi-  p[oyed  b^' 
fication  is  represented  as  concurrent  with  and  de-  eue!uiai^ 
pendent  upon  dialectics.  In  this  methodised  dis-  J^t^een" 
cussion,  so  much  inbarmony  with  the  marked  socia-  ««tbodana 
bility  of  the  Greek  character,  the  quick  recurrence 
of  short  question  and  answer  was  needful  as  a  sti- 
mulus to  the  attention,  at  a  time  when  the  habit  of 
close  and  accurate  reflection  on  abstract  subjects 
had  been  so  little  cultivated.  But  the  dialectics  of 
Sokrat^s  had  far  greater  and  more  important  pecu- 
liarities than  this.  We  must  always  consider  his 
method  in  conjunction  with  the  subjects  to  which 
he  applied  it.  As  those  subjects  were  not  recon- 
dite or  special,  but  bore  on  the  practical  life  of  the 
house,  the  market-place,  the  city,  the  Dikastery, 
the  gymnasium,  or  the  temple,  with  which  every 
one  was  familiar — so  Sokratds  never  presented  him- 
self as  a  teacher,  nor  as  a  man  having  new  know- 
ledge to  communicate.  On  the  contrary,  he  dis- 
claimed such  pretensions,  uniformly  and  even  os- 
tentatiously. The  subjects  on  which  he  talked 
were  just  those  which  every  one  professed  to  know 
perfectly  and  thoroughly,  and  on  which  every  one 
believed  himself  in  a  condition  to  instruct  others, 
rather  than  to  require  instruction  for  himself.  On 
such  questions  as  these — ^What  is  justice? — ^What 
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is  piety  ? — ^What  is  a  democracy  ? — ^What  is  a  law  ? 
— every  man  fancied  that  he  could  give  a  confident 
opinion,  and  even  wondered  that  any  other  person 
should  feel  a  difficulty.  When  SokratSs,  professing 
ignorance,  put  any  such  question,  he  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  an  answer,  given  offhand,  and 
with  very  little  reflection.  The  answer  purported 
to  be  the  explanation  or  definition  of  a  term — ^fami- 
liar indeed,  but  of  wide  and  comprehensive  import 
— given  by  one  who  had  never  before  tried  to  render 
to  himself  an  account  of  what  it  meant.  Having 
got  this  answer,  SokratSs  put  fresh  questions  ap- 
plying it  to  specific  cases,  to  which  the  respondent 
was  compelled  to  give  answers  inconsistent  with  the 
first ;  thus  showing  that  the  definition  was  either 
too  narrow,  or  too  wide,  or  defective  in  some  essen- 
tial condition.  The  respondent  then  amended  his 
answer,  but  this  was  a  prelude  to  other  questions, 
which  could  only  be  answered  in  ways  inconsistent 
with  the  amendment ;  and  the  respondent,  after 
many  attempts  to  disentangle  himself,  was  obliged 
to  plead  guilty  to  the  inconsistencies,  with  an  ad- 
mission that  he  could  make  no  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  original  query,  which  had  at  first  appeared 
so  easy  and  familiar.  Or  if  he  did  not  himself  ad- 
mit this,  the  hearers  at  least  felt  it  forcibly.  The 
dialogue,  as  given  to  us,  commonly  ends  with  a 
result  purely  negative,  proving  that  the  respondent 
was  incompetent  to  answer  the  question  proposed 
to  him,  in  a  manner  consistent  and  satisfactory  even 
to  himself.  SokratSs,  as  he  professed  from  the  be- 
ginning to  have  no  positive  theory  to  support,  so 
he  maintains  to  the  end  the  same  air  of  a  learner. 
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who  would  be  glad  to  solve  the  difficulty  if  he  could, 
but  regrets  to  find  himself  disappointed  of  that 
instruction  which  the  respondent  had  promised. 

We  see  by  this  description  of  the  cross-exami-  Essential 
ning  path  of  this  remarkable  man,  how  intimate  was  aiJTbc-*^*^ 
the  bond  of  connexion  between  the  dialectic  method  duSecii'i^^ 
and  the  logical  distribution  of  particulars  into  spe-  fhTiogiwi* 
cies  and   genera.     The  discussion  first   raised  by  *^i.«'"baiion 
Sokrates  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  some  large  ge-  matter— 
neric  term :  the  queries  whereby  he  follows  it  up,  Many  and 
bring  the  answer  given  into  coUision  with  various  onc7  *" 
particulars  which  it  ought  not  to  comprehend,  yet 
does — or  with  others  which  it  ought  to  comprehend, 
but  does  not.     It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  latent 
and   undefined  cluster  of  association,  which  has 
grown  up  round  a  familiar  term,  is  as  it  were  pene- 
trated by  a  fermenting  leaven,  forcing  it  to  expand 
into  discernible  portions,  and  bringing  the  appro- 
priate function  which  the  term  ought  to  fulfill,  to 
become  a  subject  of  distinct  ^consciousness.     The 
inconsistencies  into  which  the  hearer  is  betrayed  in 
his  various  answers  proclaim  to  him  the  fact  that  he 
has  not  yet  acquired  anything  like  a  clear  and  full 
conception  of  the  common  attribute  which  binds  to- 
gether the  various  particulars  embraced  under  some 
term  which  is  ever  upon  his  lips — or  perhaps  enable 
him  to  detect  a  different  fact,  not  less  important, 
that  there  is  no  such  common  attribute,  and  that  the 
generalisation  is  merely  nominal  and  fallacious.     In 
either  case,  he  is  put  upon  the  train  of  thought  which 
leads  to  a  correction  of  the  generalisation,  and  lights 
him  on  to  that  which  Plato^  calls  seeing  the  One  in 

^  Plato,  PhsedruB,  c.  109.  p.  265  D ;  Sophist^s,  c.  83.  p.  253  E. 
VOL.  Vfll.  2  Q 
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the  Many,  and  the  Many  in  the  One.  Without  any 
predecessor  to  copy,  Sokrat^s  fell  as  it  were  instinct- 
ively into  that  which  Aristotle'  describes  as  the 
double  track  of  the  dialectic  process — breaking  up 
the  One  into  Many  and  recombining  the  Many  into 
One.  The  former  duty,  at  once  the  first  and  the  most 
essential,  Sokrates  performed  directly  by  his  analy- 
tical string  of  questions — the  latter,  or  synthetical 
process,  was  one  which  he  did  not  often  directly  un- 
dertake, but  strove  so  to  arm  and  stimulate  the 
hearer's  mind,  as  to  enable  him  to  do  it  for  himself. 
This  One  and  Many  denote  the  logical  distribution 
of  a  multifarious  subject-matter  under  generic  terms, 
with  clear  understanding  of  the  attributes  implied  or 
connoted  by  each  term,  so  as  to  discriminate  those 
particulars  to  which  it  really  applies.  At  a  moment 
when  such  logical  distribution  was  as  yet  novel  as 
a  subject  of  consciousness,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
probed  and  laid  out  in  the  mind  by  any  less  strin- 
gent process  than  the  cross-examining  dialectics  of 
Sokrates — ^applied  to  the  analysis  of  some  attempts 
at  definition  hastily  given  by  respondents ;  that  "in* 
ductive  discourseaud  search  for  (clear  general  notions 
or)  definitions  of  general  terms,"  which  Aristotle 
80  justly  points  out  as  his  peculiar  innovation. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  persuasion  of  re- 
ligious mission  under  which  Sokrates  acted  in  pur- 

'  Ariitot.  Topic,  viii.  14.  p.  164,  b.  2.  '£<rrt  /xiv  yap  wr  dtrkm  ctirciv 
tUdXtxrucbs,  6  irporariKhs  Koi  iva-ToriKds.  'Eort  dc  rh  fuv  wpoTtivt(r6<u, 
ip  iroi€tv  til  frXcitt)  (dci  yhp  h  5Xoof  XijfP^vai  irp^  6  6  Xifyor)  r6  d* 
M^raa^dcUt  t6  h  iroXXa*  ^  y^  dtatpti  tj  oMipci,  r6  fup  dcdovr,  r^  d* 

It  was  from  Sokrates  that  dialectic  skill  derived  its  great  eirtension 
and  development  (Aristot.  Metaphys.  xiii.  4.  p.  1078  b). 
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suing  this  system  of  conversation  and  interrogation.  Penuasion 
He  probably  began  it  in  a  tentative  way\  upon  a  mil^ionT 
modest  scale,  and  under  the  pressure  of  logical  em-  proi^'fig 
barrassment  weighing  on  his  own  mind.     But  as  e^^ndhu 
he  proceeded,  and  found  himself  successful  as  well  co"<»q«»*i 
as  acquiring  reputation  among  a  certain  circle  of  mmation  to 
friends,  his  earnest  soul  became  more  and  more  °** 
penetrated  with  devotion  to  that  which  he  regarded 
as  a  duty.     It  was  at  this  time  probably,  that  his 
friend  Chaerephon  came  back   with   the  oracular 
answer  from  Delphi  (noticed  a  few  pages  above)  to 
which  SokratSs  himself  alluded  as  having  prompted 
him  to  extend  the  range  of  his  conversation,  and  to 
question  a  class  of  persons  whom  he  had  not  before 
ventured  to  approach — ^the  noted  politicians,  poets, 
and  artisans.     He  found  them  more  confident  than 
humbler  individuals  in  their  own  wisdom,  but  quite 
as  unable  to  reply  to  his  queries   without   being 
driven  to  contradictory  answers.  /" 

Such  scrutiny  of  the  noted  men  in  Athens  is  made  Hit  crou- 
tostand  prominent  in  the  'Platonic Apology, 'because  p"J3|g"^* 
it  was  the  principal  cause  of  that  unpopularity  which  ^^^K 
Sokratds  at  once  laments  and  accounts  for  before  no^d  men, 
the  Dikasts.     It  was  the  most  impressive  portion  uDiversai 
of  his  proceedings,  in  the  eyes  both  of  enemies  *pp**^**®"- 
and  admirers,  as  well  as  the  most  flattering  to  his 
own  natural  temper.    Nevertheless  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  present  this  part  of  the  general  pur- 
pose of  Sokrat^s — or  of  his  divine  mission,  if  we 

^  What  Plato  makes  Sokrat^  say  in  the  Euthyphron,  e.  12.  p.  1 1  D— 
"AxMP  c2/Ai  a-o<t>6s,  &c.,  may  be  accounted  as  true  at  least  in  the  ban- 
ning of  the  active  career  of  Sokrat^s :  compare  the  Hippias  Minor,  c.  18. 
p.  376  B ;  Laches,  c.  33.  p.  200  E. 

2q2 
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adopt  his  own  language, — as  if  it  were  the  whole  ; 
and  to  describe  him  as  one  standing  forward  merely 
to  unmask  select  leading  men,  politicians,  sophists, 
poets,  or  others,  who  had  acquired  unmerited  re- 
putation, and  were  puffed  up  with  foolish  conceit 
of  their  own  abilities,  being  in  reality  shallow  and 
incompetent.  Such  an  idea  of  SokratSs  is  at  once 
inadequate  and  erroneous.  His  conversation  (as 
I  have  before  remarked)  was  absolutely  universal 
and  indiscriminate  ;  while  the  mental  defect  which 
he  strove  to  rectify  was  one  not  at  all  peculiar  to 
leading  men,  but  common  to  them  with  the  mass 
of  mankind— though  seeming  to  be  exaggerated 
in  them,  partly  because  more  is  expected  from 
them,  partly  because  the  general  feeling  of  self- 
estimation  stands  at  a  higher  level,  naturally  and 
reasonably,  in  their  bosoms,  than  in  those  of  or- 
dinary persons.  That  defect  was,  the  "  seeming 
and  conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality,"  on 
human  life  with  its  duties,  purposes,  and  conditions 
— the  knowledge  of  which  SokratSs  called  empha- 
tically "  human  wisdom,"  and  regarded  as  essential 
to  the  dignity  of  a  freeman  ;  while  he  treated  other 
branches  of  science  as  above  the  level  of  man\  and 

*  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  1,  12-16,  Umpdv  irorc  vofiia-avrts  Uav&g  ifhii 
tavBpameui  etdivai  tpxovrai  (the  physical  philosophers)  cirt  ro  ntpi  rSiV 
ToiovTa>v  <i)povTif^€iv'  ^  ra  piv  av$pwT€ia  irapevrttf  ra  8€  daifj^dvui  crico- 

TTovvTts,  ffyovifTai  ra  irpoa-rjKovTa  irpdrrtiv Avrhs  be  irtpl  r&p 

avOpaoiTfiiov  a(\  dicXcycro^  CKoirav,  tl  cvo-r/dcr,  rl  darcfiis  Koi  irepi 
tS>v  SKkfov,  A  Tov£  pAv  tlborai  rfytlro  koKovs  KoyaOovs  clvai,  row  dc 
dyvoovvras  dpdpairodoibfis  hv  ^iKai<os  K€Kkrjar6ai, 

Plato,  Apolog.  Sok.  c.  5.  p.  20  D.  rfTTfp  cWiv  itrog  dvBpwrivri  (ro<l>ia' 
r^  Strri  yap  Kiv8vv€V6»  ravnjv  tlvai  a-o<f>6s'  oiroi  dc  ra;^'  iiv,  ots  Spri 
fktyov,  fiftCa  rivh  ff  Kttr*  SvOpwirov  o-o<^tW  cro^oi  cccy,  &c.  Compare 
c.  9.  p.  23  A. 
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as  a  stretch  of  curiosity,  not  merely  superfluous,  but 
reprehensible.  His  warfare  against  such  false  per- 
suasion of  knowledge,  in  one  m^an  as  well  as  an- 
other, upon  those  subjects  (for  with  him,  I  repeat, 
we  must  never  disconnect  the  method  from  the 
subjects) — clearly  marked  even  in  Xenophon,  is 
abundantly  and  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fertile 
genius  of  Plato,  and  constituted  the  true  missionary 
scheme  which  pervaded  the  last  half  of  his  long  life: 
a  scheme  far  more  compreheusive,  as  well  as  more 
generous,  than  those  anti-Sophistic  polemics  which 
are  assigned  to  him  by  so  many  authors  as  his 
prominent  object'. 

In  pursuing  the  thread  of  his  examination,  there  Leading 
was  no  topic  upon  which  Sokrat^s  more  frequently  directrathe 
insisted,  than  the  contrast  between  the   state  of  sJkJl'tfs^ 
men's  knowledge  on  the  general  topics  of  man  and  ^g^^"^"** 
society — and  that  which  artists  or  professional  men  the  special 

,    .  ,     .  .  .    ,  -  f^       professions 

possessed  m  their   respective   special  crafts.     So  and  the 
perpetually  did  he  reproduce  this  comparison,  that  dutieTof 

social  life. 

>  It  is  this  narrow  purpose  that  Plutarch  ascribes  to  Sokrates^  Qusc- 
stiones  Platonicae,  p.  999  £ :  compare  also  Tennemann,  Geschicht.  der 
Philos.  part  ii.  art.  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

Amidst  the  customary  outpouring  of  groundless  censure  against  the 
Sophists,  which  Tennemann  here  gives,  one  assertion  is  remai'kable. 
He  tells  us  that  it  was  the  more  easy  for  SokratSs  to  put  down  the 
Sophists,  since  their  shallowness  and  worthlcssness,  after  a  short  period 
of  vogue,  had  already  been  detected  by  intelligent  men,  and  was  be- 
coming discredited. 

It  is  strange  to  find  such  an  assertion  made,  for  a  period  between 
420-^99  B.C.,  the  sera  when  Protagoras,  Prodikus,  Uippias,  &c,  reached 
the  maximum  of  celebrity. 

And  what  are  we  to  say  about  the  statement,  that  Sokrates  put  down 
the  Sophists,  when  we  recollect  that  the  Megarie  school  and  Antisthenes 
— ^both  emanating  from  Sokrates — are  more  frequently  attacked  than 
any  one  else  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  as  having  all  those  sceptical  aud 
disputatious  propensities  with  which  the  Sophists  are  reproached  ? 
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his  enemies  accused  him  of  wearing  it  threadbare  ^ 
Take  a  man  of  special  vocation — a  carpenter,  a 
brazier,  a  pilot,  a  musician,  a  surgeon — and  examine 
him  on  the  state  of  his  professional  knowledge — 
you  will  find  him  able  to  indicate  the  persons  from 
whom,  and  the  steps  by  which  he  first  acquired  it: 
he  can  describe  to  you  his  general  aim,  with  the 
particular  means  which  he  employs  to  realise  the  aim, 
as  well  as  the  reason  why  such  means  must  be  em- 
ployed and  why  precautions  must  be  taken  to  combat 
such  and  such  particular  obstructions:  he  can  teach 
his  profession  to  others :  in  matters  relating  to  his 
profession,  he  counts  as  an  authority,  so  that  no  ex- 
tra-professional person  thinks  of  contesting  the  deci- 
sion of  a  surgeon  in  case  of  disease,  or  of  a  pilot  at 
sea.  But  while  such  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  every 
special  art,  how  great  is  the  contrast  in  reference  to 
the  art  of  righteous,  social,  and  useful  living,  which 
forms,  or  ought  to  form,  the  common  business  alike 
important  to  each  and  to  all !  On  this  subject  So- 
kratfis*  remarked  that  every  one  felt  perfectly  well-. 

'  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  101.  p.  491  A. 

KaUiklds.  *Qs  drl  ravra  \eyris,  &  Sc&xparcr.  Sokrat^.  Ov  fuWv 
y€,  £  KoXXiicXcif,  dXX^  wtpi  r&v  txlfT&v,  Kalliklds.  N^  row  Btoifg, 
mxv&s  yt  ail  irKVTias  Koi  Kva^tas  Koi  fiayttpovs  Xc'ywv  Koi 
larpoifs,  ovdiv  iravrf.  Compare  Plato,  SymposioD,  p.  221  £;  also 
Xenopb.  Memor.  i.  2,  37 ;  iv.  6,  5. 

'  It  ia  not  easy  to  refer  to  specific  passages  in  manifestation  of  the 
contrast  set  forth  in  the  text,  which  however  runs  through  large  por^ 
tions  of  many  Platonic  dialogues,  under  one  form  or  another :  see  the 
Menon,  c.  27-33.  p.  90^  ;  Protagoras,  c.  28,  29,  p.  319,  320;  Poli- 
ticus,  c.  38.  p.  299  D ;  Laches,  c.  11,  12.  p.  185, 186;  Gorgias,  c.  121. 
p.  501  A ;  Alkibiadfis,  i.  c.  12-14.  p.  108,  109,  110,  c.  20.  p.  113  C.  D. 

Xcnoph.  Mem.  iii.  5,  21,  22;  iv.  2,  20-23;  iv.4,  6;  iv.  6, 1.  Of 
these  passages,  iv.  2,  20,  23  is  among  the  most  remarkable. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Sokrat^  (in  the  Platonic  Apology,  c.  7*  p<  22), 
when  he  is  describing  his  wanderings  (nkAyriv)  to  test  supposed  know- 
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informed,  and  confident  in  his  own  knowledge — ^yet 
no  one  knew  from  whom,  or  by  what  steps,  be  had 
learnt :  no  one  had  ever  devoted  any  special  reflec- 
tion either  to  ends,  or  means,  or  obstructions :  no 
one  could  explain  or  give  a  consistent  account  of  the 
notions  in  his  own  mind,  when  pertinent  questions 
were  put  to  him  :  no  one  could  teach  another,  as 
might  be  inferred  (he  thought)  from  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  professed  teachers,  and  that  the  sons 
of  the  best  men  were  often  destitute  of  merit:  every 
one  knew  for  himself,  and  laid  down  general  pro- 
positions confidently,  without  looking  up  to  any 
other  man  as  knowing  better — yet  there  was  no  end 
of  dissension  and  dispute  on  particular  cases  ^ 

Such  was  the  general  contrast  which  Sokratds  putonic 
sought  to  impress  upon  his  hearers  by  a  variety  of  diL^o^ 
questions  bearing  on  it,  directly  or  indirectly .    One  rirtueHi 
way  of  presenting  it,  which  Plato  devoted  much  of  *«*<**"*• 
his  genius  to  expand  in  dialogue,  was,  to  discuss, 
Whether  virtue  be  really  teachable  ?     How  was  it 
that   superior  men  like  AristeidSs  and   Periklds' 
acquired  the  eminent  qualities  essential  for  guiding 
and  governing  Athens — since  they  neither  learnt 
them  under  any  known  master,  as  they  had  studied 
music  and  gymnastics — nor  could  ensure  the  same 
excellences  to  their  sons,  either  through  their  own 
agency  or  through  that  of  any  master?    Was  it  not 

ledge,  tint  in  the  statesmen,  next  in  the  poets,  lastly  in  the  artisans  and 
craftsmen  finds  satisfaction  only  in  the  answers  which  these  latter 
made  to  him  on  matters  concerning  their  respective  trades  or  profes- 
sions. They  would  have  been  wise  men,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cir« 
oumstance,  that  because  they  knew  these  paiticul:jr  things,  they  fancied 
that  they  knew  other  things  ako. 

^  Plato,  £uthyphr6n,  c.  8.  p.  7  D ;  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  4,  8. 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  ir.  2,  2 ;  Plato>  Meno,  c.  33.  p.  94. 
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rather  the  fact,  that  virtue,  as  it  was  never  expressly 
taught,  so  it  was  not  really  teachable ;  but  was 
vouchsafed  or  withheld  according  to  the  special 
volition  and  grace  of  the  gods  ?  If  a  man  has  a 
young  horse  to  be  broken  or  trained,  he  finds  with' 
out  difficulty  a  professed  trainer,  thoroughly  con- 
versant  with  the  habits  of  the  race\  to  communicate 
to  the  animal  the  excellence  required ;  but  whom 
can  he  find  to  teach  virtue  to  his  sons,  with  the  like 
preliminary  knowledge  and  assured  result  ?  Nay, 
how  can  any  one  either  teach  virtue,  or  affirm  virtue 
to  be  teachable,  unless  he  be  prepared  to  explain 
w^hat  virtue  is,  and  what  are  the  points  of  ana* 
logy  and  diffigrence  between  its  various  branches — 
justice,  temperance,  fortitude,  prudence,  &c.  ?  In 
several  of  the  Platonicdialogues,  the  discussion  turns 
on  the  analysis  of  these  last-mentioned  words — the 
*  Laches'  and  '  Protagoras '  on  courage,  the  *Charmi- 
d6s'  on  temperance,  the  'Euthyphrdn*  on  holiness. 
knowie/e  ^^  thcsc  aud  Similar  discussions  did  SokratSs, 
without       and  Plato  amplifying  upon  his  master,  raise  indi- 

real  know-  1,11.. 

ledge—  rectly  all  the  important  questions  respecting  society, 
prevalence  humau  aspiratious  and  duties,  and  the  principal 
°^**'  moral  qualities  which  were  accounted  virtuous  in 

individual  men.  As  the  general  terms,  on  which  his 
conversation  turned,  were  among  the  most  current 
and  familiar  in  the  language,  so  also  the  abundant 
instances  of  detail,  whereby  he  tested  the  hearer's 
rational  comprehension  and  consistent  application 
of  such  large  terms,  were  selected  from  the  best- 
known  phaenomena  of  daily  life^;  bringing  home 

'  Compare  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  4.  p.  20  A ;  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  2,  25. 
^  Xenoph.  Memor.  iv.  6,  15.   "Oirort  dc  aMs  ri  rf  X($y^  dtc{io«,  dm 
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the  inconsistency,  if  inconsistency  there  was,  in  a 
manner  obvious  to  every  one.  The  answers  made 
to  him — not  merely  by  ordinary  citizens,  but  by  men 
of  talent  and  genius,  such  as  the  poets  or  the  rhetors, 
when  called  upon  for  an  explanation  of  the  moral 
terms  and  ideas  set  forth  in  their  own  compositions^ 
— revealed  alike  that  state  of  mind  against  which 
his  crusade,  enjoined  and  consecrated  by  the  Del- 
phian oracle,  was  directed — the  semblance  and  con- 
ceit of  knowledge  without  real  knowledge.  They 
proclaimed  confident,  unhesitating  persuasion,  on 
the  greatest  and  gravest  questions  concerning  man 
and  society,  in  the  bosoms  of  persons  who  had 
never  bestowed  upon  them  sufficient  reflection  to 
be  aware  that  they  involved  any  difficulty.  Such 
persuasion  had  grown  up  gradually  and  uncon- 
sciously, partly  by  authoritative  communication, 
partly  by  insensible  transfusion,  from  others ;  the 
process  beginning  antecedent  to  reason  as  a  capa- 
city— continuing  itself  with  little  aid  and  no  control 
from  reason — and  never  being  finally  revised.  With 
the  great  terms  and  current  propositions  concerning 
human  life  and  society,  a  complex  body  of  associa- 
tion had  become  accumulated  from  countless  par- 
ticulars, each  separately  trivial  and  lost  to  the 
memory — knit  together  by  a  powerful  sentiment, 
and  imbibed  as  it  were  by  each  man  from  the 
atmosphere  of  authority  and  example  around  him. 
Upon  this  basis  the  fancied  knowledge  really 
rested  ;  and  reason,  when  invoked  at  all,  was  called 

T»v  fuXiara  6fio\oyovfuvi»y  ciropcvcro,  voftiC^y  ravnjv  r^v  darf>ak9ta^ 
that  \6yov*  rotyapovv  iroXv  fuiXwrra  hv  eyit  oUkiy  Stm  Xryot,  tovs  dxov- 
ovTOf  6fi6koyovvras  irap«t^c. 
>  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  7.  p.  22  C  :  compare  Plato,  Ion.  p.  533^  534. 
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in  simply  as  a  handmaid,  expositor,  or  apologist  of 
the  pre-existing  sentiment ;  as  an  accessory  after 
the  fact,  not  as  a  test  or  verification.  Every  maa 
found  these  persuasions  in  his  own  mind,  without 
knowing  how  they  became  established  there ;  and 
witnessed  them  in  others,  as  portions  of  a  general 
fund  of  unexamined  common- place  and  credence. 
Because  the  words  were  at  once  of  large  meaning, 
embodied  in  old  and  familiar  mental  processes,  and 
surrounded  by  a  strong  body  of  sentiment, — ^the 
general  assertions  in  which  they  were  embodied  ap- 
peared self-evident  and  imposing  to  every  one :  so 
that  in  spite  of  continual  dispute  in  particular  cases, 
no  one  thought  himself  obliged  to  analyse  the  gene- 
ral propositions  themselves,  or  to  reflect  whether  he 
had  verified  their  import,  and  could  apply  them  ra- 
tionally and  consistently  \ 
Such  con-        The  phsenomenon  here  adverted  to  is  too  ob- 

fident  per-       , 

tuasion,      vious,  cvcu  at  the  present  day,  to   need  further 

Iden^,  be-  clucidation  as  matter  of  fact.     In  morals,  in  poli- 

thattimVto  ^'^8>  i^  political  economy,  on  all  subjects  relating  to 

^n^X^^    man  and  society — ^the  like  confident  persuasion  of 

•icj^asweii  knowledge  without  the  reality  is  sufficiently  pre- 

•ubjecuof    valent:   the  like  generation  and  propagation,  by 

^ety— it    authority  and  example,  of  unverified  convictions, 

fincd'tJ^he  resting  upon  strong  sentiment,  without  conscious- 

^^^''        ness  of  the  steps  or  conditions  of  their  growth  ;  the 

like  enlistment  of  reason  as  the  one-sided  advocate 

of  a  pre-established  sentiment ;   the  like  illusion, 

because  every  man  is  familiar  with  the  language, 

*  'AXX^  ravra  fuv  (says  Sokrat^  to  Euthyd^mus)  2(ra»r,  616,  r6  a<li66pa 
n-io-rcvciv  tld^vtu,  ov^  cVjcc^o)  (Xen.  Mem.  iv.  2,  36)  :  compare  Pkto, 
Alkibiiul.i.  c.  14.p.  IIOA. 
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that  therefore  every  man  is  master  of  the  complex 
facts,  judgments,  and  tendencies,  involved  in  its 
signification — and  competent  both  to  apply  compre- 
hensive words  and  to  assume  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  large  propositions,  without  any  special  analysis 
or  study  ^ 

There  is  one  important  difference,  however,  to 
nt)te,  between  our  time  and  that  of  Sokratds.  In 
his  day,  the  impressions  not  only  respecting  man 
and  society^  but  also  respecting  the  physical  world, 
were  of  this  same  self-sown,  self-propagating,  and 
unscientific  character.  The  popular  astronomy  of 
the  Sokratic  age  was  an  aggregate  of  primitive, 
superficial  observations  and  imaginative  inferences, 
passing  unexamined  from  elder  men  to  younger, 
accepted  with  unsuspecting  faith,  and  consecrated 
by  intense  sentiment.  Not  only  men  like  Nikias, 
or  Anytus  and  Meldtus,  but  even  Sokrat^s  himself 
protested  against  the  impudence  of  Anaxagoras, 
when  he  degraded  the  divine  Helios  and  Sel^nd  into 
a  sun  and  moon  of  calculable  motions  and  mag- 
nitudes. But  now,  the  development  of  the  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  with  the  vast  increase  of  me- 
thodised physical  and  mathematical  knowledge,  has 
taught  every  one  that  such  primitive  astronomical 
and  physical  convictions  were  nothing  better  than 

^  "  Moms  une  science  est  avanc^e,  moins  elle  a  et^  bien  tn^t^,  et 
plus  elle  a  b^soin  d'etre  enseign^.  C'est  ce  qui  me  fait  beaucoup  d^- 
sirer  qu'on  ne  renonce  pas  en  France  k  I'enseignement  des  sciences 
id^ologiques,  morales,  et  politiques ;  qui,  apr^s  tout,  sont  des  sciences 
comme  les  autres — h  la  diffidence  prh,  que  ceux  qui  ne  les  ont  pas 
&udi^  sont  persuade  de  si  bonne  foi  de  les  savoir,  quHls  se  croient 
en  itat  d'en  decider:'  (Destutt  de  Tracy,  El^mens  d'ld^logie,  Pr^fiuse, 
p.  xxxiv.  ed.  Paris,  1827.) 
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^'  a  fancy  of  knowledge  without  the  reality*."  Every 
one  renounces  them  without  hesitation,  seeks  his 
conclusions  from  the  scientific  teacher,  and  looks  to 
the  proofs  alone  for  his  guarantee.  A  man  who  has 
never  bestowed  special  study  on  astronomy  knows 
that  he  is  ignorant  of  it :  to  fancy  that  he  knows  it*, 
without  such  preparation,  would  be  held  an  absurd- 
ity. While  the  scientific  point  of  view  has  thus 
acquired  complete  predominance  in  reference  to  the 
physical  world,  it  has  made  little  way  comparatively 
on  topics  regarding  man  and  society — wherein 
*'  fancy  of  knowledge  without  the  reality"  con- 
tinues to  reign,  not  without  criticism  and  oppo- 
sition, yet  still  as  a  paramount  force.  And  if  a  new 
Sokratfis  were  now  to  put  the  same  questions  in  the 
market-place  to  men  of  all  ranks  and  professions, 
he  would  find  the  like  confident  persuasion  and 
unsuspecting  dogmatism  as  to  generalities — the  like 
faltering  blindness,  and  contradiction,  when  tested 
by  cross-examining  details. 

In  the  time  of  Sokratds,  this  last  comparison  was 

1  **  There  is  no  science  which,  more  than  astronomy,  stands  in  need 
of  such  a  preparation,  or  draws  more  largely  on  that  intellectual  libe- 
rality which  is  ready  to  adopt  whatever  is  demonstrated,  or  concede  what- 
ever is  rendered  highly  probable,  however  new  and  uncommon  the 
points  of  view  may  be,  in  which  objects  the  most  familiar  may  thereby 
become  placed.  Almost  all  its  conclusions  stand  in  open  and  striking 
contradiction  loith  those  of  superficial  and  vulgar  observation,  and  with 
what  appears  to  every  one,  until  he  has  understood  and  weighed  the 
proofs  to  the  contrary,  the  most  positive  evidence  of  his  senses.  Thus 
the  earth  on  which  he  stands,  and  which  has  served  for  ages  as  the 
unshaken  foundation  of  the  firmest  structures  either  of  art  or  nature,  is 
divested  by  the  astronomer  of  its  attribute  of  fixity,  and  conceived  by 
him  as  turning  swiftly  on  its  centre,  and  at  the  same  time  moving  on- 
ward through  space  with  great  rapidity,  &c."  (Sir  John  Herschel, 
Astronomy,  Introduction,  sect.  2.) 
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not  Open,  since  there  did  not  exist,  in  any  depart-  sokrat^« 
ment,  a  body  of  doctrine  scientifically  constituted :  down'ufe 
but  the  comparison  which  he  actually  took,  borrowed  elwcaf 
from  the  special  trades  and  professions,  brought  him  'ompriiing 
to  an  important  result.     He  was  the  first  to  see,  the  appro. 
(and  the  idea  pervades  all  his  speculations),  that  as  ctwcai  end 
in  each  art  or  profession,  there  is  an  end  to  be  at-  Tnd  pret^'^ 
tained, — a  theory,  laying  down  the  means  and  con-  ^^^' 
ditions  whereby  it  is  attainable — and  precepts,  de- 
duced from  that  theory — such  precepts,  collectively 
taken,  directing  and  covering  nearly  the  entire  field 
of  practice,   but   each  precept,  separately  taken, 
liable  to  conflict  with  others,  and  therefore  liable  to 
cases  of  exception  ;  so  all  this  is  not  less  true,  or 
admits  not  less  of  being  realized,  respecting  the 
general  art  of  human  living  and  society.     There  is 
a  grand  and  all-comprehensive  End — the  security 
and  happiness,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  each  and  all 
persons  in  the  society':   there  may  be  a  theory, 

'  Xenoph.  Memor.  iv.  1,  2.  'Ereic/iaipcro  (Sokrates)  dc  ras  dyaOas 
^vo-fir,  €K  Tov  raxy  re  ftavOdp€iv  ols  npoa-^xoiw,  ksu  fuo^fioycvciv  h  hv 
fid6oi€v,  Kal  intBvfitlv  t&v  fxaOfJiMTc^v  irdvrtov,  di  t>v  tarlv  oIklov  re 
Kok&s  oiK€iv  Koi  nSkiv,  koX  t6  Skov  dvBpdmoit  re  Kal  dv6pcnri»ois  irpdy- 
liaaiv  fZ  xp^tr^o*.  Tovs  yap  rotovrovs  ^ctro  fratbrvBivras  ovk  hv  ii6vov 
avTovf  T€  €vdaifU)vas  eZrai  Koi  rovs  iavrav  oucovs  Kokw  oIk€i»,  dXXd  Kal 
AWovs  difBpnvovs  Kal  irdXcir  dvvao'dai  ivdalfiovas  noirjo'ai. 

lb.  iii.  2,  4.  Kal  ovr«»f  €frurKim&v,  rU  €irj  dyaOov  jfytfiovos  dperTj,  rit 
fUv  SXXa  ntpi^pft,  KorcXccfTC  5c,  t6  tvdaifAOvag  noi€iv,  hv  hv 
riyrjrai. 

lb.  iii.  8,  3,  4,  5 ;  iv.  6,  8.  He  explains  rh  dyaBhv  to  mean  r6  (u^'- 
Xifipv — P*XP*'  ^^  ^^^  u><l>€\ifiov  vdvra  kcli  avrhs  <ruv€irt(TK6inti  kol  avv- 
die^ci  ToU  avvovo'i  (iv.  7,  B).  Compare  Plato,  Gorgiaa,  c.  66,  67. 
p.  474  D.  475  A. 

Things  are  called  dyaBd  Kal  Kokti  on  the  one  hand,  and  KOKa  Kal 
ataxpt^  on  the  other,  in  reference  each  to  ita  distinct  end,  of  averting 
or  mitigating,  in  the  one  case— of  bringing  on  or  increasing  in  the 
other— Afferent  modes  of  human  suffering.    So  again,  iii.  9, 4,  we  find 
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laying  down  those  means  and  conditions  under 
which  the  nearest  approach  can  be  made  to  that 
end :  there  may  also  be  precepts,   prescribing  to 

the  phrases — A  dci  vp6Tr€iv—6pB^t  vparrtiv — r^  <rvii<f>opwrara  almng 
npdmiv — all  used  as  equivalents. 

Plato,  Symposion,  p.  205  A.  Kr^o-ei  yap  dyaB&v  €vdaifAOV€s  co-ovroi — 
Koi  ovKtri  vpotrbti  ipttrBai^  tvoTi  dc  ^ovXcroi  €vbaifJMV  €iv<u ;  dXX^  riXot 
doKci  tix'w  17  dir6Kpuns :  compare  £uthyd#m.  c.  20.  p.  279  A ;  c  26. 
p.  281  D. 

Plato>  Alkibiadls,  ii.  c.  13.  p.  145  C.  "Ocrriff  Spa  ri  rSav  roiovrttv 
olbtp,  fhp  ii€v  napimjrai  avT^  17  rov  3cXTi(rrov  ctrKrr^fiiy— avr^  6* 
Ifp  ^  avT^  d^frov  ijir€p  Kal  ^  rov  i>if}€\lfiov—-<f)p6»ifi6v  yc  ai/rhp 
<l>ria'oiA€V  KOI  arroxp^vra  (vfifiovXoy,  kcu  r^  irSKti  koi  avrbv  taur^'  r6w 
di  fiff  miovvra,  ropdyna  rovreav :  compare  Plato,  Republic,  vi.  p.  504  £. 
The  fact  that  this  dialogue,  called  AlkibtadSs  II.,  was  considered  by 
some  as  belonging  not  to  Plato,  but  to  Xenophon  or  ^schin^  Socra* 
ticus,  does  not  detract  from  its  value  as  evidence  about  the  speculations 
of  Sokrat^  (see  Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  61,  62;  Athensus,  v.  p.  220). 

Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17*  p*  30  A*  ovdiv  yhp  SKko  irpdrrnv  wfpupxofuut 
ij  ir€iO»p  vp£>v  Koi  vtwripovs  Ka\  np€a'pvT€pov£,  prfrt  atofidrav  cVi/acXc«- 
a-Oat  p.ryr€  XPVI^^^  frp(5rcpoi/  fi^c  ovra  a<f>6dpa,  &s  rrjs  yjnJXV^t  oircor  i>s 
dplanj  Kirraf  \ty»v  ^1  ovk  cV  xP^/^^^'^  dptri^  ytyytrai,  dXX*  4(  dpc« 
r^s  XRVH"^"^^  "^"^  rAWa  dyada  rois  dvBp&vois  diravra  ical 
Idia  Kal  di7fio(ri9. 

Zeiler  (Die  Philosophic  der  Griechen,  vol.  ii.  p.  61-64)  admits  as  a 
fBCt  this  reference  of  the  Sokratic  Ethics  to  human  security  and  happi- 
ness as  their  end ;  while  Brandis  (Gesch.  der  Or.  Rom.  Philosoph.  iL 
p.  40  seg,)  resorts  to  inadmissible  suppositions,  in  order  to  avoid  admit- 
ting it  and  to  expb&in  away  the  direct  testimony  of  Xenophon.  Both 
of  these  authors  consider  this  doctrine  as  a  great  taint  in  the  philoso- 
phical character  of  Sokiat^.  Zeiler  even  says,  what  he  intends  for 
strong  censure,  that  '*  the  eudsemonistic  basis  of  the  Sokratic  Ethics 
differs  firom  Sophistical  moral  philosophy,  not  in  principle,  but  only 
in  result"  (p.  61). 

I  protest  against  this  allusion  to  a  Sophistical  moral  philosophy,  and 
have  shown  my  grounds  for  the  protest  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  Sophistical  moral  philosophy.  Not  only  the 
Sophists  were  no  sect  or  school,  but  farther — not  one  of  them  ever 
aimed  (so  far  as  we  know)  at  establishing  any  ethical  theory :  this  was 
the  great  innovation  of  SokratSs.  But  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  between 
the  preceptorial  exhortation  of  Sokrat^s,  and  that  of  Protagoras  or  Pro- 
dikus,  there  was  no  great  or  material  difference ;  and  this  Zeiler  seems 
to  admit 
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every  man  the  conduct  and  character  which  best 
enables  him  to  become  an  auxiliary  towards  its  at- 
tainment, and  imperatively  restraining  him  from 
acts  which  tend  to  hinder  it — precepts  deduced  from 
the  theory,  each  one  of  them  separately  taken  being 
subject  to  exceptions,  but  all  of  them  taken  collect- 
ively governing  practice,  as  in  each  particular  art\ 
SokratSs  and  Plato  talk  of  ''  the  art  of  dealing  with 
human  beings" — "  the  art  of  behaving  in  society \' 
— ''  that  science  which  has  for  its  object  to  make 
men  happy,"  &Cv  They  draw  a  marked  distinction 
between  art,  or  rules  of  practice  deduced  from  a 
theoretical  survey  of  the  subject-matter,  and  taught 
with  precognition  of  the  end — and  mere  artless, 
irrational,  knack  or  dexterity,  acquired  by  simple 
copying  or  assimilation,  through  a  process  of  which 
no  one  could  render  account^. 

Plato,  with  that  variety  of  indirect  allusion  which  Earnest, 
is   his    characteristic,    continually   constrains   the  whTciT so. 
reader  to  look  upon  human  and  social  life  as  ha-  cufiftU"" 
ving  its  own  ends  and  purposes  no  less  than  each  **J[j^JJ!^'" 

>  The  existence  of  cases  forming  exceptions  to  each  separate  moral  ^^^^^  ^^  ^' 
precept,  is  brought  to  view  by  Sokratls  in  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  2,  16-19 ;   ^onTp^ 
Plato,  Republic,  i.  6.  p.  331.  C,  D,  E ;  ii.  p.  382.  C.  othera: 

^  Plato,  Phsdon,  c.  88.  p.  89  £.  av€v  r€xvti%  r$r  ircpl  ravOp^tia  6 
TOiOVTOS  x^^o-^oi  cfTix^ipci  TOip  dpBpwTois'  €t  yof  TTOV  fjLtrd  T€xyri£  ^XPV^f 
&(nrtp  t^x^h  ovT»£  Stv  ^y^a-aro,  &c.  7  woXiTonJ  t«x»^>  Protagor.  c.  27. 
p.  319  A.  Gorgias,  c.  163.  p.  521  D. 

Compare  Apol.  Sok.  c.  4.  p.  20  A,  B;  Euthyd^mns,  c.  50.  p.  292  £.— 
vis  noT  tarlv  cVion^fu;  iKtlvtf,  ^  ^fias  (vdaifiovat  iroc^o-eicy ;... 

The  marked  distinction  between  rwxvrf,  as  distinguished  from  Srtxyos 
r/K/3i)— <CXoyo£  rptfi^  or  €fiir€ipia,  is  noted  in  the  Phsdrus,  c  95.  p.  260  £. 
and  in  Gorgias,  c.  42.  p.  463  B;  c  45.  p.  465  A;  c.  121.  p.  501  A— a 
remarkable  passage.  That  there  is  in  every  art,  some  assignable  end 
to  which  its  precepts  and  conditions  have  reference,  is  again  laid  down 
in  the  Sophist^,  c.  37.  p.  232  A. 
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separate  profession  or  craft;  and  impels  him  to 
transfer  to  the  former  that  conscious  analysis  as  a 
science,  and  intelligent  practice  as  an  art,  which  are 
known  as  conditions  of  success  in  the  latter'.  It 
was  in  furtherance  of  these  rational  conceptions— 
*'  Science  and  Art** — that  SokratSs  carried  on  his 
crusade  against  **  that  conceit  of  knowledge  without 
reality,"  which  reigned  undisturbed  in  the  moral 
world  around  him,  and  was  only  beginning  to  be 
slightly  disturbed  even  as  to  the  physical  world. 
To  him  the  precept,  inscribed  in  the  Delphian  tem- 
ple— '*  Know  Thyself  ** — was  the  holiest  of  all  texts, 
which  he  constantly  cited,  and  strenuously  enforced 
upon  his  hearers ;  interpreting  it  to  mean.  Know 
what  sort  of  a  man  thou  art,  and  what  are  thy  capa- 
cities, in  reference  to  human  use^.  His  manner  of 
enforcing  it  was  alike  original  and  effective,  and 
though  he  was  dexterous  in  varying  his  topics^  and 
queries  according  to  the   individual    person  with 

^  Tbis  fundamental  analogy^  which  governed  the  reasoning  of  Sokra- 
tls,  between  the  special  professions,  and  social  living  generally — ^trans- 
ferring to  the  latter  the  idea  of  a  preconceived  End,  a  Theory,  and  a 
regulated  Practice  or  Art,  which  are  observed  in  the  former — is  stri- 
kingly stated  in  one  of  the  Aphorisms  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus, 
vi.  35 — Ovx  ^p^s,  wwff  ol  jSovavo-oi  rtxy^trai  ipfjLo^ovrai  fieir  ^xpi  tiv6s 
irp^s  Tovs  Ibio^raSf  ovdcv  fjatrov  lUvroi  avrixovrai  rov  \6yov  rrji 
T€xvris,  Koi  TovTov  dwoa-TTJvai  ovx  virofiivovaiv;  Ov  ^ip6v,  €l  6 
apxtTficrnv,  Koi  6  larp^s,  pnXkov  albiaovrai  top  rrjs  Ibias  T€xvris 
\6yov^  fj  6  Sipdpo»iros  rbv  iavrov,  ts  avr^  KOkvos itrri  irphs tovs  Biovi i 

*  Plato  (Phadr.  c.  8.  p.  229  E;  Charmid^s,  c.  26.  p.  164  E;  Alki- 
biad.i.p.  124A;  129  A;  131  A). 

Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  2,  24-26.  ovtodp  tavrhv  €iri(rK€yjfdfi€vo£,  ^oios  e<rrt 
trpos  rtjv  dvdpmwlvTjv  xp^^^^9  ^yvoDKt  rrjv  avrov  bvvap4v.  Cicero  (de 
Legib.  i.  22,  59)  gives  a  paraphrase  of  this  well-known  text,  far  more 
vague  and  tumid  than  the  conception  of  Sokratls. 

'  See  the  striking  conversations  of  Sokrat€s  with  Glaukon  andChar- 
mid^s,  especially  that  with  the  former,  in  Xen*  Mem.  iii.  c.  6,  7* 
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whom  he  had  to  deal,  it  was  his  first  object  to  bring 
the  hearer  to  take  just  measure  of  his  own  real 
knowledge  or  real  ignorance.  To  preach,  to  ex- 
hort,  even  to  confute  particular  errors,  appeared  to 
Sokrat^s  useless,  so  long  as  the  mind  lay  wrapped 
up  in  its  habitual  mist,  or  illusion  of  wisdom :  such 
mist  must  be  dissipated  before  any  new  light  could 
enter.  Accordingly,  the  hearer  being  usually  for^ 
ward  in  announcing  positive  declarations  on  those 
general  doctrines,  and  explanations  of  those  terms, 
to  which  he  was  most  attached  and  in  which  he 
had  the  most  implicit  confidence,  SokratSs  took 
them  to  pieces,  and  showed  that  they  involved  con- 
tradiction  and  inconsistency ;  professing  himself  to 
be  without  any  positive  opinion,  nor  ever  advancing 
any  until  the  hearer's  mind  had  undergone  the 
proper  purifying  cross-examination  \ 

It  was  this  indirect  and  negative  proceeding,which^ 

*  There  ia  no  part  of  Plato,  in  which  this  doxosophy>  or  false  conceit 
of  wisdom,  is  more  earnestly  reprobated  than  in  tiie  Sophistis— with 
notice  of  the  Elenchus,  or  cross-examining  exposure,  as  the  only 
effectual  cure  for  such  fundamental  vice  of  the  mind;  as  the  true  pun* 
fying  process  (Sophist^s,  c.  33-35.  p.  230,  231). 

See  the  same  process  illustrated  by  Sokratds,  after  his  questions  put 
to  the  slave  of  Menon  (Plato,  Menon,  c.  18;  p.  84  B ;  Charmid^s,  c.  30. 
p.  166  D). 

As  the  Platonic  Sokrat^,  even  in  the  Defence  where  his  own  per« 
flonality  stands  most  manifest,  denounces  as  the  worst  and  deepest  of 
all  mental  defects,  this  conceit  of  knowledge  without  reality — 17  dfiaBla 
aMi  ^  iirop€idi<nros,  y  rov  oUtrBtu  tldtvai  A  ovk  oZScv,  c.  17*  p.  29  B — 
to  the  Xenophontic  Sokrat^s,  in  the  same  manner,  treats  this  same 
mental  infirmity  as  being  near  to  madness,  and  distinguishes  it  care- 
fully from  simple  want  of  knowledge  or  cottscious  ignorance — Mtma» 
yt  ft^p  ipawTiw  yAv  Zifnj  thfoi  <roff>iq.y  ov  fUrrot  yc  r^v  dveirurnifioavyriv 
lUiuiap  MfuC^*  ^6  dc  ayvottv  iavrbv,  jcal  A  ftrf  rig  ol^€  do£a^rtv,  ical 
oUaBai  yvyp^a-KUP,  ryyvr<ira>  fiopias  ikoyHrto  thuu  (Mem.  iii.  9,  6). 
Such  conviction  thus  stands  foremost  in  the  mental  character  of  So* 
kratds,  and  on  the  best  evidence,  Plato  and  Xenophon  united. 
VOL.  VIII.  2  R 
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though  only  a  part  of  the  whole,  stood  out  as  his  most 
original  and  most  conspicuous  characteristic,  and 
determined  his  reputation  with  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  took  no  trouble  to  know  anything  else 
about  him.  It  was  an  exposure  no  less  painful  than 
surprising  to  the  person  questioned;  producing 
upon  several  of  them  an  effect  of  permanent  aliena- 
tion, BO  that  they  never  came  near  him  again^  but 
reverted  to  their  former  state  of  mind  without  any 
permanent  change.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ingenuity  and  novelty  of  the  process  was  highly 
interesting  to  hearers,  especially  youthful  hearers, 
sons  of  rich  men  and  enjoying  leisure;  who  not 
only  carried  away  with  them  a  lofty  admiration  of 
Sokratds,  but  were  fond  of  trying  to  copy  his  nega- 
tive polemics^.  Probably  men  like  Alkibiadds  and 
Kritias  frequented  his  society  chiefly  for  this  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  a  quality  which  they  might  turn 
to  some  account  in  their  political  career.  His 
constant  habit  of  never  suffering  a  general  term 
to  remain  undetermined,  but  applying  it  at  once 
to  particulars — the  homely  and  effective  instances 
of  which  he  made  choice — ^the  string  of  inter- 
rogatories each  advancing  towards  a  result,  yet  a 
result  not  foreseen  by  any  one — the  indirect  and 
circuitous  manner  whereby  the  subject  was  turned 

^  Xenoph.  Mem.  iy.  2, 40.  IloXXot  fuv  oiv  r&y  ovrw  bua^$§prm¥  viri 
S«Nepdrovf  o&«m  aim  vpoQ^troVy  u^s  Ka\  /SXaxttrc/iaur  iv6iu{€if, 

*  PlBto»  Apol.  Sok.  c.  9.  p.  23  A.  oUvrai  yap  fu  ituumrt  ol  irapdmr 
rovTti  aMv  €lmu  vo<l>6u,  A  itir  SKkop  c^Xcy^w. 

Ibid.  c.  10.  p.  23  C.  11^  dc  rovrots,  oi  iwoi  /toe  hrainikavBovwrtf,  otr 
pakifrra  (rxo^rj  cWcy,  ol  r&v  nkovfruararmWy  avrofutroi  ;(<i//Mwa'iy  okov- 
oiTCf  €(€TaCofu»tay  rmv  dpBpAwny,  Kal  avrol  roXXcUriff  ^fti  fUfaovrrtu,  eha 
iwix^tpov&'v  ShXovt  €^dCfi»9  &C. 

Compare  alio  ibid.  e.  22.  p.  33  C;  c.  27.  p.  37  D. 
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round,  and  at  last  approached  and  laid  open  by  a 
totally  different  face — all  this  constituted  a  sort  of 
prerogative  in  Sokratds,  which  no  one  else  seems  to 
have  approached.  Its  effect  was  enhanced  by  a 
voice  and  manner  highly  plausible  and  captivating 
— and  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  very  eccentricity 
of  his  Silenic  physiognomy  ^ .  What  is  termed  *  *  his 
irony'' — or  assumption  of  the  character  of  an  ig* 
Dorant  learner  asking  information  from  one  who 
knew  better  than  himself — while  it  was  essential^  as 
an  excuse  for  his  practice  as  a  questioner,  contri« 
buted  also  to  add  zest  and  novelty  to  his  conver* 
sation ;  and  totally  banished  from  it  both  didactic 
pedantry  and  seeming  bias  as  an  advocate ;  which, 
to  one  who  talked  so  much,  was  of  no  small  advan- 
tage. After  he  had  acquired  celebrity,  this  uniform 
profession  of  ignorance  in  debate  was  usually  con- 
strued as  mere  affectation,  and  those  who  merely 
heard  him  occasionally,  without  penetrating  into 
his  intimacy,  often  suspected  that  he  was  amusing 
himself  with  ingenious  paradox^.    Timon  the  Sa* 

>  This  ii  An  interesting  testimony  preserved  hf  AtisKnenns,  on  the 
testimony  of  his  father  Spintharus^  who  heard  Sokratds  ( Aristox.  Frag. 
28.  ed.  Didot).  Spinthanis  said,  respecting  8okrat6§-— fri  06  froXXotc 
aMt  yc  irtBatmripois  irrtrvx^icibg  c^*  TotaOnjp  that  rifp  fv  il>mrijp  Kok 
t6  aT6fMa  koI  t6  In-i^au^ficyor  ^of,  icoi  itp6t  ircuri  tm  r&if  MlptjfUwoit  rijp 
TQV  cidovr  IdtArrfTo, 

It  seems  erident  alio,  from  the  remarkable  passage  in  Pkto's  8ym« 
posion,  c.  39.  p.  216  A,  that  he  too  must  have  been  much  aifeeted  by 
the  singalar  physiognomy  of  Sokratlss  compare  Xenoph.  Sympos.  iy.  19. 

*  Aristot.  de  Sophist.  Eknch.  c.  32.  p.  183.  b.  6.  Compare  also 
Pltttareh,  Qiuest.  Platonic,  p.  999  £.  T^y  o^  Acyieruc^  X6yw  fktnrtp 
KoBapruAv  tx»v  <f>dpfiaKov,  6  Scojcpanjs  d^t^ioTOf  fyf  Mpavs  iXeyx^P, 
rf  ftaffiip  airottHtlvta-Oai'    ical  fiiSKkw  fjirrtro,  ^ok&p  CrjTtuf  kowj  rrjv 

*  Xenoph.  Mem.  iy.  4,  9. 

Plato,  Goigias,  c.  81.  p.  481  B.  mrovA^ci  rovra  ImtpAnff  I)  iraiCn; 

2r2 
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tirist,   and   Zeno  the  Epicurean,  accordingly  de* 

scribed  him  as  a  buffoon  who  turned  every  one  into 

ridicule,  especially  men  of  eminence*. 

tori2  Md         '^  ^^  ^y  Plato  that  the  negative  and  indirect  vein 

positive  ex-  of  Sokrat^s  has  been  worked  out  and  immortalized ; 

sokrata      while  Xenophon,  who  sympathised  little  in  it,  com- 

brought  oot  plains  that  others  looked  at  his  master  too  exclu- 

phonr^'     sively  on  this  side,  and  that  they  could  not  conceive 

him  as  a  guide  to  virtue,  but  only  as  a  stirring  and 

propulsive  force*.     One  of  the  principal  objects  of 

his  '  Memorabilia '  is,  to  show,  that  Sokrat6s,  after 

having  worked  upon  novices  sufficiently  with  the 

negative  line  of  questions,  altered  his  tone,  desisted 

from  embarrassing  them,  and  addressed  to  them 

precepts  not  less  plain  and  simple  than  directly 

useful  in  practice^.     I  do  not  at  all  doubt  that  this 

Republic,  i.  c.  1 1 .  p.  337  A.  aMj  iK^lvri  ^  tlnBvia  €lp»y€ia  l£tbKp6T0vs,  &c« 
(Apol.  Sok.  c.  28.  p.  38  A). 

1  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  16;  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  34,  93.  Cicero  (Bru- 
tus, 85,  292)  also  treats  the  irony  of  SokratSs  as  intended  to  mock  and 
humiliate  his  feUow-dialogists,  and  it  sometimes  appears  so  in  the 
dialogfues  of  Plato.  Yet  I  doubt  whether  the  real  Sokratds  could  have 
had  any  pronounced  purpose  of  this  kind. 

'  The  beginning  of  Xen.  Mem.  i.  4,  1  is  particularly  striking  on  this 
bead — El  d<  river  2tfiepf(n;y  pofuCovtriv  {i»£  tfvtoi  ypdff>ovG-i  re  jcai  Xeyown 
ntpl  avrov  reiifUicp<$/xevoi)  nporpiy^aa-Bai  ftiv  ivOp^ovg  eir*  dpen^y 
KpariOTOV  yeyovcMii,  irpoayay€i»  de  eV  aMfv  o^x  ixifu^ — o-jcr^rd/icyoi 
/iff  fi6voy  Si  €Ktlvos  KoXaarrfpiov  ivtita  rovs  fravr*  oi0fi€povs 
eZdevai  €p<0T&v  (jXty^tv,  aKKa  kqI  A  Xtytov  ovy^irjfjjptvt  roU  evwdia^ 
Tpifiova-iPf  boKipaCoirrmPf  €l  Uciyh^  fjv  ^^krlovi  waitiv  roi^s  avv6ifTas, 

'  Xenophon,  after  describing  the  dialogue  wherein  Sokrat^  cross- 
examines  and  humiliates  Euthyd^mus,  says  at  the  end — ^'O  de  (So« 
krat^s)  a>f  tyvn/i  avrhv  ovrms^  txovra,  iJKitrra  fiiv  ai/rbp  bitraparrtp^ 
clirXovo-raro  de  koX  o-a^ecrara  ifyfytiro  &  re  Mfuitp  c2d/yoc  detv, 
Koi  A  «nirTfb€V€iP  Kpdrurra  €lvai. 

Again,  iv.  7>  1.  *Or4  flip  odp  &ir\&s  rrfp  iavrov  ypwfiijp  ant^jiaiprro 
2»KpaTTfs  irp6s  rovs  6fiiXovpra£  avr^  ^K€'i  fioi  drjXop  e*K  t&p  flptffupt^p 
tluat,  &c. 

His  readers  were  evidently  likely  to  doubt,  and  required  proof,  that 
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was  often  the  fact,  and  that  the  various  dialogues 
in  which  Xenophon  presents  to  us  the  philosopher 
inculcating  self-control,  temperance,  piety,  duty 
to  parents,  brotherly  love,  fidelity  in  friendship, 
diligence,  benevolence,  &c.,  on  positive  grounds — 
are  a  faithful  picture  of  one  valuable  side  of  his 
character,  and  an  essential  part  of  the  whole.  Such 
direct  admonitory  influence  was  common  to  So- 
kratds  with  Prodikus  and  the  best  of  the  Sophists. 

It  is  however  neither  from  the  virtue  of  his  life,  This  was 
nor  from  the  goodness  of  his  precepts  (though  both  peculiarity 
were  essential  features  in  his  character),  that  he  !!.hu^"*^* 
derives  his  peculiar  title  to  fame,  but  from  his  ori-  ^^^JJ'hJ^'of 
ginality  and  prolific  efficacy  in  the  line  of  speculative  ^^'^^e  "p  . 
philosophy.     Of  that  originality,  the  first  portion  ticai  facui- 
(as  has  been  just  stated)  consisted  in  his  having  been 
the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  an  Ethical  Science 
with  its  appropriate  End,  and  with  precepts  capable 
of  being  tested  and  improved ;  but  the  second  point, 
and  not  the  least  important,  was,  his  peculiar  me« 
thod — and  extraordinary  power  of  exciting  scientific 
impulse  and  capacity  in  the  minds  of  others.  It  was 
not  by  positive  teaching  that  this  efiect  was  pro- 
duced.    Both  SokratSs  and  Plato  thought  that  little 
mental  improvement  could  be  produced  by  expo- 
sitions directly  communicated,  or  by  new  written 
matter  lodged  in  the  memory  \  It  was  necessary  that 

Sokrat^  could  speak  plainly,  directly,  and  positively :  so  much  better 
known  was  the  other  side  of  his  character. 

'  Plato,  Sophistds,  c.  17.  p*  230  A.  fura  d<  iroXXov  ir6vov  t6  vovBt^ 
njfruAv  tJJ^os  r$r  nailkiat  (riuKphv  avvT€w,  &c.  Compare  a  fragment  of 
Demokritus^  in  MuUach's  edition  of  the  Fragm.  Demokrit.  p.  175.  Fr. 
MoraL  59.     Thv  Mfuvov  voop  Ifxff'V  6  vovOtrtnv  fuxraioiroi/eei. 

Ck>mpar6  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  343,  344. 
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mind  should  work  upon  mind,  by  short  question  and 
answer,  or  an  expert  employment  of  the  dialectic 
process',  in  order  to  generate  new  thoughts  and 
powers :  a  process,  which  Plato,  with  his  exuberant 
fancy,  compares  to  copulation  and  pregnancy,  re* 
presenting  it  as  the  true  way,  and  the  only  effectual 
way,  of  propagating  the  philosophic  spirit. 
Nn;atwe         We  should  greatly  misunderstand  the  negative 

and  indirect  ,.,.  ?       r-  r^    t  a       -r  i- 

icnitiny  of  aud  ludircct  vein  of  Sokrates,  if  we  suppose  that  it 

produced  ended  in  nothing  more  than  simple  negation.    On 

^m^wd  busy  or  ungifted  minds,  among  the  indiscriminate 

^rtofor  public  who  heard  him,  it  probably  left  little  per- 

the  attain-  niancnt  cffcct  of  any  kind,  and  ended  in  a  mere 

ment  of  j  ' 

iNMiUva  feeling  of  admiration  for  ingenuity,  or  perhaps  dislike 
of  paradox :  on  practical  minds  like  Xenophon,  its 
effect  was  merged  in  that  of  the  preceptorial  ex- 
hortation. But  where  the  seed  fell  upon  an  intellect 
having  the  least  predisposition  or  capacity  for  sy- 
stematic thought,  the  negation  had  only  the  effect 
of  driving  the  hearer  back  at  first,  giving  him  a  new 
impetus  for  afterwards  springing  forward.  The  So* 
kratic  dialectics,  clearing  away  from  the  mind  its 
mist  of  fancied  knowledge,  and  laying  bare  the  real 
ignorance,  produced  an  immediate  effect  like  the 
touch  of  the  torpedo^.  The  newly-created  conscious- 
ness of  ignorance  was  alike  unexpected,  painful,  and 
humiliating — a  season  of  doubt  and  discomfort,  yet 
combined  with  an  internal  working  and  yearning 
after  truth,  never  before  experienced.  Such  intellec- 

^  Compare  two  passages  in  Plato's  Protagoras,  c.  49.  p.  329  A,  and 
c.  94.  p.  348  D;  and  the  Ph»dnis,  c.  138-140.  p.  276  A,  £. 

^  Plato,  Men.  c.  13.  p.  80  A.  6fM)i6TaTos  rg  irXarei^  papicg  rj  ^ 
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tual  quickening^  which  could  never  commence  until 
the  mind  had  been  disabused  of  its  original  illusion 
of  false  knowledge,  was  considered  by  Sokratds  not 
merely  as  the  index  and  precursor,  but  as  the  indis- 
pensable condition,  of  future  progress.  It  was  the 
middle  point  in  the  ascending  mental  scale;  the 
lowest  point  being  ignorance  unconscious,  self-satis« 
fied,  and  mistaking  itself  for  knowledge  ;  the  next 
above,  ignorance  conscious,  unmasked,  ashamed  of 
itself,  and  thirsting  after  knowledge  as  yet  unpos- 
sessed; while  actual  knowledge,  the  third  and  highest 
stage,  was  only  attainable  after  passing  through  the 
second  as  a  preliminary'.  This  second  stage  was  a 
sort  of  pregnancy,  and  every  mind  either  by  nature 
incapable  of  it,  or  in  which,  from  want  of  the  neces- 
sary conjunction,  it  had  never  arisen — was  barren 
for  all  purposes  of  original  or  self-appropriated 
thought.  SokratSs  regarded  it  as  his  peculiar  voca- 
tion and  skill  (employing  ajiother  Platonic  meta- 
phor), while  he  had  himself  no  power  of  reproduc- 
tion, to  deal  with  such  pregnant  and  troubled  minds 
in  the  capacity  of  a  midwife ;  to  assist  them  in  that 
mental  parturition  whereby  they  were  to  be  relieved, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  scrutinise  narrowly  the  off- 
spring which  they  brought  forth,  and  if  it  should 
prove  distorted  or  unpromising,  to  cast  it  away 

^  This  tripartite  graduation  of  the  intellectual  scale  li  brought  out 
by  Plato  in  the  Symponon,  c.  29.  p.  204  A«  and  in  the  Lysis^  c.  33. 
p.  218  A. 

The  intermediate  point  of  the  seale  is  what  Plato  here  (though  not 
always)  expresses  by  the  word  <l>i\6a'o(fio£  in  its  strict  etymological 
sense — **  a  lover  of  knowledge;''  one  who  is  not  yet  wise,  but who^ having 
learnt  to  know  and  feel  his  own  ignorance,  is  anxious  to  become  wise — 
and  has  thus  made  what  Plato  thought  the  greatest  and  most  difficult 
step  towards  really  becoming  so. 
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with  the  rigour  of  a  Lykorgean  nurse,  whatever 
might  he  the  reluctance  of  the  mother-mind  to  part 
with  its  new-horn  ^  Plato  is  fertile  in  illustrating 
this  relation  between  the  teacher  and  the  scholar, 
operating  not  by  what  it  put  into  the  latter,  but  by 
what  it  evolved  out  of  him ;  by  creating  an  uneasy 
longing  after  truth — aiding  in  the  elaboration  ne- 
cessary  for  obtaining  relief — and  testing  whether 
the  doctrine  elaborated  possessed  the  real  linea* 
ments,  or  merely  the  delusive  semblance,  of 
truth. 

There  are  few  things  more  remarkable  than  the 
description  given  of  the  colloquial  magic  of  Sokratds 
and  its  vehement  effects,  by  those  who  had  them* 

'  The  effect  of  the  interrogatory  procedure  of  Sokntds  m  forcmg  on 
the  minds  of  youth  a  humiliating  eonadouRieM  of  ignomee  and  an 
eager  anxiety  to  he  relieved  from  it,  is  not  less  powerfully  attested  in 
the  simpler  language  of  Xenophon,  than  in  the  metaphorical  Taiiety  of 
Plato.  See  the  conTersatioa  with  EnthydSmus  in  the  Memonbilia  of 
Xenophon,  iT.  2 ;  a  long  dialogue,  which  ends  hy  the  eonfession  ci  the 
latter  (c.  39) — 'Avoyica^ci  /m  ravra  Sfiokcytiv  brfXaifiri  17  ifiij  ^avXifn/r 
Koi  <ppoyri{w  fjJj  Kp6xiaro»  ^  ftoi  vvfiw  wu^immm  yap  &irkAf  ovdip 
MiJUvtu,  Koi  irdyu  aBvftms  <Ixbw  anrjKBf  jkoI  wofiia-av  rf  Swrt  dpdpd* 
irodop  €lvai:  compare  i.  1,  16. 

This  same  expression — ^''thinking  himself  no  hetter  than  a  slave" — 
is  also  put  by  Plato  into  the  mouth  of  Alkibiad^  when  he  is  describing 
the  powerful  effect  wrought  on  his  mind  by  the  oonyersation  of  So- 
krat#s  (Symposion,  c.  39.  p.  215, 216) — DrpweXcovs  de  ojcomof  koI  iOik»p 
ayaB&v  prfT6p«»p  ti  pkv  jjjovpriv,  rowvTOv  ^  ovdcy  €ira<rxoP,  ovdi  rtBopv^ 
PrjT6  pov  ^  V^x4  ^^  T/oracrct  w  dvipanod»dw£  diaxeiptpov, 
*AXX'  vn6  rovTOv  rov  Mapavov  nokXaxis  dfj  ovt»  durtBrjp,  &(rT€  poi 
h6(<u  pff  puorbv  tivai  txovri  &s  ?x^* 

Compare  also  the  Meno,  c.  13.  p.  79  £,  and  Thesetet.  c.  17>  22. 
p.  148  E,  151  C,  where  the  metaphor  of  pregnancy,  and  of  the  obste- 
tric art  of  Sokrat^s,  is  expanded — traaxwa-i  de  di)  ol  ipoi  (yyytypdptpoi 
leal  TovTo  raMp  rats  ruerovvaiv  io^ipown  yhp  xaX  duropias  ipvlpiikcumu 
pVKrdg  T€  Koi  fipipas  ttoKv  paKkov  ^  tK€ivai,  Tttvnjp  t€  t^p  wdlya  tyttpttp 
re  «al  dir(mav€w  ^  ipri  rixy^  dvparai — *EploTt  dc,  ct  itp  pr/  poi  t6$m<rtw 
iyKvpopti  ilpat,  ypovs  6ri  ovdip  €pov  hiopratf  wopv  tvpams 
frpopv&pai,  &c. 
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selves  heard  it  and  felt  its  force.  Its  suggestive  '"o^^^g^f 
and  stimulating  power  was  a  gift  so  extraordinary,  *^^^^^* 
as  well  to  justify  any  abundance  of  imagery  on  the  conun 
part  of  Plato  to  illustrate  it\  On  the  subjects  sokriiltL 
to  which  he  applied  himself— man  and  society — 
his  hearers  had  done  little  but  feel  and  affirm  :  So- 
krat6s  undertook  to  make  them  think,  weigh,  and 
examine  themselves  and  their  own  judgments — 
until  the  latter  were  brought  into  consistency  with 
each  other  as  well  as  with  a  known  and  venerable 
end.  The  generalisations  embodied  in  their  judg- 
ments had  grown  together  and  coalesced  in  a  man- 
ner  at  once  so  intimate,  so  familiar,  yet  so  un- 
verified, that  the  particulars  implied  in  them  had 
passed  out  of  notice  :  so  that  SokratSs,  when  he  re- 
called these  particulars  out  of  a  forgotten  experience, 
presented  to  the  hearer  his  own  opinions  under  a 
totally  new  point  of  view.  His  conversations  (even 
as  they  appear  in  the  reproduction  of  Xenophon, 
which  presents  but  a  mere  skeleton  of  the  reality) 
exhibit  the  main  features  of  a  genuine  inductive 
method,  struggling  against  the  deep-lying,  but  un- 
heeded, errors  of  the  early  intellect  acting  by  itself 
without  conscious  march  or  scientific  guidance— of 
the  intellects  sibi  pemdssus — upon  which  Bacon  so 
emphatically  dwells.  Amidst  abundance  of  instantue 
negativcBy  the  scientific  value  of  which  is  dwelt  upon 
in  the  *  Novum  Organon*,* — and  negative  instances 

'  There  is  a  fltriking  esprettion  of  Xenophon,  in  the  Memorabilia, 
about  Sokrat^  and  his  conversation  (i.  2,  14)  :•»- 

"  He  dealt  with  every  one  just  as  he  pleased  in  his  discussions,"  says 
Xenophon — rocr  d<  duiXcyofi^POir  aSn^  ifwn  xP^H^^^  ^  ^^^^  X<$<yois 
iirws  ^^ovXcro. 

*  I  know  nothing  so  clearly  illustrating  both  the  subjects  and  the 
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too  SO  dexterously  chosen  as  generally  to  show  the 
way  to  new  truth,  in  place  of  that  error  which  they 

method  chosen  by  Sokratls,  as  yarioiu  fwisages  of  the  immortal  criti- 
cisms in  the  Novum  Organon. — When  Sokrates  (as  Xenoph<m  tells  us) 
devoted  his  time  to  questioning  others  "What  is  piety?    What  is 
justice  ?  What  is  temperance^  courage,  political  government  V*  &c.,  we 
best  understand  the  spirit  of  his  procedure  by  comparing  the  aentenoe 
which  Bacon  pronounces  upon  the  first  notions  of  the  intellect^  09 
radically  vicitms,  confused,  badly  abstracted  from  things,  and  needing 
complete  re-examination  and  reffision — without  which  (he  says)  not  one 
of  them  oonld  be  trusted  :— 

"  Quod  vero  attinet  ad  notiones  primas  intellectds,  nihil  est  eorum, 
quae  intellectus  sibi  permissus  congessit,  qidn  nobis  pro  suspecto  sit, 
nee  ullo  modo  ratum  nisi  novo  judido  se  stiterit,  et  secundum  illnd 
pronuntiatum  fiierit."  (Distributio  Operis,  prefixed  to  the  N.  O.  p.  168 
of  Mr.  Montagu's  edition.) — ''Serum  sane  rebus  perditis  adhibetur 
remedium,  postquam  mens  ex  quotidian&  vitte  consuetndine,  et  aadi« 
tionibus,  et  doctrinis  inquinatis  occupata,  et  vaniasimis  idolis  obsessa 
fuerit......Re8tat  unica  salus  ac  sanitas,  ut  opus  mentis  universttm  de 

integro  resumatur;  ac  mens,  jam  ab  ipso  principio,  ntdlo  modo  sibi 
permittatur,  sed  perpetuo  regatur."  (lb.  Prsefatio,  p.  186.)—''  Syllo« 
gismus  ex  propositionibus  constat,  propositiones  ex  verbis^  verba  notio- 
num  tesserae  sunt.  Itaque  si  notiones  ipsse  (id  quod  basis  rei  est)  con* 
fusie  sint  et  temere  a  rebus  abstractie,  nihil  in  iis  quse  superstruuntur 
est  firmitudinis.  Itaque  spes  est  una  in  inductione  ver4.  In  notumibus 
nihil  sani  est,  nee  in  logicis,  nee  in  physicis.  Non  Substantia,  non 
Qualitas,  Agere,  Pati,  ipsum  Esse,  bona  notiones  sunt ;  multo  minus 
Grave,  Leve,  Densum,  Tenue,  Humidom,  Siccum,  Qeneratio,  Comiptioj 
Attrahere,  Fugare,  Elementum,  Materia,  Forma,  et  id  Genus;  sed 
omnes  phantastica;  et  male  terminate.  Notiones  infimarum  specierum, 
Hominis,  Canis,  et  prehensionum  immediatarum  sensus,  Albi,  Nigri, 
non  fiallunt  magnopere:  reUqua  omnes  {qvibus  homines  hactenus  tut 
sunt)  aberrationes  sunt,  nee  debitis  modis  a  rebus  abstractee  et  exci- 
tatse."  (Aphor.  14,  16,  16.)— "Nemo  adhuc  tantft  mentis  constantift  et 
rigore  inventus  est,  ut  decreverit  et  sibi  imposnerit,  theorias  et  notianet 
communes  penitus  abokre,  et  inteUectum  abrasum  et  eequum  ad  parti- 
cularia  de  integro  applicare,  Itaque  ratio  ilia  quam  habemus,  ex  multd 
fide  et  multo  etiam  oasu,  neonon  ex  puerUibus,  quas  primo  hausimusp 
notionibus,  farrago  quadam  est  et  congeries,**  (Aphor.  9?.) — "  Nil 
magis  philosophise  offecisse  deprehendimus,  quam  quod  res  qu»  fiuni- 
liares  sunt  et  frequenter  occurrunt,  contemplationem  hominum  non 
morentur  et  detineant,  sed  recipiantur  obiter,  neque  earum  causae  quaeri 
soleant ;  ut  non  saepius  requiratur  informatio  de  rebus  ignotis,  quam 
attentio  in  uotis."  (Aphor.  119.)  • 
These  passages,  and  many  others  to  the  same  effect  which  might  be 
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set  aside — there  is  a  close  pressure  on  the  hearer's 
mind,  to  keep  it  in  the  distinct  track  of  particulars^ 

extraeted  from  the  NoTum  Organon,  afibrd  a  clear  illustration  and  an 
intereating  parallel  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  Sokratls.  He  sought 
to  test  the  ^damental  notions  and  generalisations  respecting  man  and 
society,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  Bacon  approached  those  of  physics : 
he  suspected  the  unconscious  process  of  the  growing  intellect,  and  de- 
sired to  revise  it,  hy  comparison  with  particulars — and  from  particulars 
too,  the  most  clear  and  certain,  hut  which,  from  being  of  vulgar  occur- 
rence, were  least  attended  to.  And  that  which  Sokrat6s  described  in 
his  language  aa  "  conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality,"  is  identical 
with  what  Bacon  designates  as  the  primary  notions — ^the  puerile  no^ 
tions — the  aberrations — of  the  intellect  left  to  itself,  which  have  become 
io  familiar  and  appear  so  certainly  known,  that  the  mind  cannot  shake 
them  off,  and  has  lost  all  habit,  we  might  almost  say  all  power,  of 
examining  them. 

The  stringent  process  (or  electric  shock,  to  use  the  shnile  in  Plato's 
Jf  flxu)n)  of  the  Sokratic  Elenchus,  afforded  the  best  means  of  resus- 
citating this  lost  power.  And  the  paanner  in  which  Plato  speaks  of 
the  cross-examining  Elenchus,  as  ''the  great  and  sovereign  purifica- 
tion, without  which  every  man,  be  he  the  great  King  himself,  is  un- 
schooled, dirty,  and  fiill  of  undeanness  in  respect  to  the  main  conditions 
of  happiness  ** — (koi  rhv  TKtyxpv  Xtmov  a>s  Upa  fi€yl<mj  xal  Kvpuorarri 
r&y  KcMpVMWf  corl,  itai  rhuf  dvcXtfycroy  a^  pofuariw,  h»  koi  rvyxivn 
fuyas  fioffiktifs  t^p,  rtk  fuyurra  dicASapTOP  2vra*  dwaldtvT6if  re  jcal  alaxp^ 
y€yov€vai  ravra,  A  KaBap&rarov  leal  KoXXioroy  tnptirf  rhv  ^vrtos  €a'6fuvoif 
Mviaifxova  ttvai — Plato,  Sophist,  c.  34.  p.  230  £.)  precisely  corresponds 
to  that  "  cro8S»examination  of  human  reason  in  its  native  or  fpontO' 
neous  process/*  which  Bacon  specifies  as  one  of  the  three  things  essen- 
tial to  the  expurgation  of  the  intellect,  so  as  to  qualify  it  for  the  attain- 
ment of  truth — "  Itaque  doctrina  ista  de  expurgatione  intellectt^s,  ut 
ipse  ad  veritatem  habilis  sit,  tribus  redargutionibus  absolvitur }  redar- 
gutione  philosophiarum,  redargatione  demonstrationum,  et  redargutione 
rationis  humanm  nativm,"  (Nov.  Organ.  Distributio  Operis,  p.  170  ed. 
Montagu.) 

To  show  further  how  essential  it  is  (in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges) 
that  the  native  intellect  should  be  purged  or  purified,  before  it  can  pro- 
perly apprehend  the  truths  of  physical  philosophy — ^I  transcribe  the  in- 
troductory passage  of  Sir  John  Herschel's  '  Astronomy : ' — 

"  In  entering  upon  any  scientific  pursuit,  one  of  tiie  student's  first 
endeavours  ought  to  be  to  prepare  his  mind  for  the  reception  of  truth, 
by  dismissing,  or  at  least  loosening  his  hold  on,  all  such  crude  and 
hastily  adopted  notions  respecting  the  objects  and  relations  he  is  about 
to  examine,  as  may  tend  to  embarrass  or  mislead  him;  and  to  strengthen 
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as  conditions  of  every  just  and  consistent  generali- 
sation; and  to  divert  it  from  becoming  enslaved 
to  unexamined  formulae,  or  from  delivering  mere 
intensity  of  persuasion  under  the  authoritative 
phrase  of  reason.  Instead  of  anxiety  to  plant  in 
the  hearer  a  conclusion  ready-made  and  accepted 
on  trust,  the  questioner  keeps  up  a  prolonged  sus- 
pense, with  special  emphasis  laid  upon  the  par- 
ticulars tending  both  aflSrmatively  and  negatively  ; 
nor  is  his  purpose  answered,  until  that  state  of 
knowledge  and  apprehended  evidence  is  created,  out 
of  which  the  conclusion  starts  as  a  living  product, 
with  its  own  root  and  self-sustaining  power,  con- 
sciously linked  with  its  premises.  If  this  conclu- 
sion so  generated  be  not  the  same  as  that  which  the 
questioner  himself  adopts,  it  will  at  least  be  some 
other,  worthy  of  a  competent  and  examining  mind 
taking  its  own  independent  view  of  the  appropriate 
evidence.  And  amidst  all  the  variety  and  divergence 
of  particulars  which  we  find  enforced  in  the  language 

himself,  by  something  of  an  effort  and  a  resolve,  for  the  unprejudiced 
admission  of  any  conclusion  which  shall  appear  to  be  supported  by 
careful  observation  and  Ic^cal  argument ;  even  should  it  prove  adverse 
to  notions  he  may  have  previously  formed  for  himself,  or  taken  up, 
without  examination,  on  the  credit  of  others.  Such  an  effort  is,  in  fact, 
a  commencement  of  that  intelkciual  discipline  which  forms  one  qfthe 
most  important  ends  of  aU  science.  It  is  the  first  movement  of  ap- 
proach towards  that  state  of  mental  purity  which  alone  can  fit  us  for  a 
fiill  and  steady  perception  of  moral  beauty  as  well  as  physical  adapta- 
tion. It  is  the  'euphrasy  and  rue/  with  which  we  must  purge  our  sight, 
before  we  can  receive,  and  contemplate  as  they  are,  the  Hneaments  of 
truth  and  nature,"  (Sir  John  Herschel,  Astronomy— Introduction.) 

I  could  easily  multiply  citations  from  other  eminent  writers  on  phy- 
sical philosophy,  to  the  same  purpose.  All  of  them  prescribe  this  in- 
tellectoal  purification:  Sokratds  not  only  prescribed  it,  but  actuaDy 
administered  it,  by  means  of  his  £]enchys,  in  reference  to  the  subjects 
on  which  he  talked. 
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of  Sokratds,  the  end,  towards  which  all  of  them 
point,  is  one  and  the  same,  emphatically  signified 
«— the  good  and  happiness  of  social  man. 

It  is  not  then  to  multiply  proselytes  or  to  pro-  8oknti« 
cure  authoritative  assent — but  to  create  earnest  Sn^X 
seekers,  analytical  intellects,  foreknowing  and  con*  ^^ 
sistent  agents,  capable  of  forming  conclusions  for  5«p«we  of 

•  1  t      /•  1.  1  11  forming 

themselves  and  of  teaching  others — ^as  well  as  to  conciuiioDt 
force  them  into  that  path  of  inductive  generalisa-  seWeJ^not 
tion  whereby  alone  trustworthy  conclusions  can  be  ^JS^om 
formed — that  the  Sokratic  method  aspires.  In  ^J" 
many  of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  wherein  Sokrat^s 
is  brought  forward  as  the  principal  disputant,  we 
read  a  series  of  discussions  and  arguments,  distinct, 
though  having  reference  to  the  same  subject — but 
terminating  either  in  a  result  purely  negative,  or 
without  any  definite  result  at  all.  The  commen* 
tators  often  attempt,  but  in  my  judgment  with  little 
success,  either  by  arranging  the  dialogues  in  a  sup- 
posed sequence  or  by  various  other  hypotheses — to 
assign  some  positive  doctrinal  conclusion  as  having 
been  indirectly  contemplated  by  the  author.  But  if 
Plato  had  aimed  at  any  substantive  demonstration 
of  this  sort,  we  cannot  well  imagine  that  he  would 
have  left  his  purpose  thus  in  the  dark,  visible  only 
by  the  microscope  of  a  critic.  The  didactic  value 
of  these  dialogues — ^that,  wherein  the  genuine  So- 
kratic spirit  stands  most  manifest — consists,  not  in 
the  positive  conclusion  proved,  but  in  the  argumen- 
tative process  itself,  coupled  with  the  general  im- 
portance of  the  subject  upon  which  evidence  nega- 
tive and  affirmative  is  brought  to  bear. 
This  connects  itself  with  that  which  I  remarked 
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<Hed«ii      in  the  preceding  chapter,  when  mentioning  Zeno 
their  aumy-  and  the  first  manifestations  of  dialectics,  respecting 


handUDg  of  the  large  sweep,  the  many-sided  argomentationi  and 
^1^^^^^  the  strength  as  well  as  forwardness  of  the  negative 
negaAw      ^rm — ^in  Grecian  speculative  philosophy.    Through 
Sokratte,  this  amplitude  of  dialectic  range  was  trans* 
mitted  from  Zeno  first  to  Plato  and  next  to  Aristotle* 
It  was  a  proceeding  natural  to  men  who  were  not 
merely  interested  in  establishing,  or  refuting,  some 
given  particular  conclusion — but  who  also  (like  ex* 
pert  mathematicians  in  their  own  science)  loved, 
esteemed,  and  sought  to  improve,  the  dialectic  pro* 
cess  itself,  with  the  means  of  verification  which  it 
afforded  ;  a  feeling,  of  which  abundant  evidence  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Platonic  writings  \     Such  plea« 
sure  in  the  scientific  operation — ^though  not  merely 
innocent,  but  valuable  both  as  a  stimulant  and  as  a 
guarantee  against  error,  and  though  the  correspond* 
ing  taste  among  mathematicians  is  always  treated 
with  the  sympathy  which  it  deserves — incurs  much 
unmerited  reprobation  from  modern  historians  of 
philosophy,  under  the  name  of  love  of  disputation, 
caviling,  or  sceptical  subtlety. 
Theiub-         But  ovcr  and  above  any  love  of  the  process,  the 
which  they   subjccts  to  which  dialcctics  were  applied,  from  So- 
pUed-^'     kratds  downwards, — man  and  society,  ethics,  poli- 
r.^i     tic8.  metaphysics,  &c.,  were  such  as  particularly 
re^u^^    called  for  this  many-sided  handling.      On  topics 
h**^dii   —  ^^^^  these,  relating  to  sequences  of  fact  which  de- 
reason  why.  pend  upon  a  multitude  of  co-operating  or  conflicting 
causes,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive,  by  any  one  thread 

'  See  particularly  the  remarkable  passage  in  the  PhilSbus^  c.  18. 
p.  16  $eq. 
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of  positive  reasoning  or  induction,  at  absolute  doc* 
trine  which  a  man  may  reckon  upon  finding  always 
truei  whether  he  remembers  the  proof  or  not ;  as  is 
the  case  with  mathematical,  astronomical,  or  phy- 
sical truth.  The  utmost  which  science  can  ascer- 
tain, on  subjects  thus  complicated,  is  an  aggregate, 
not  of  peremptory  theorems  and  predictions,  but  of 
tendencies^ ;  by  studying  the  action  of  each  sepa- 
rate cause,  and  combining  them  together  as  well  as 
our  means  admit.  The  knowledge  of  tendencies 
thus  obtained,  though  falling  much  short  of  cer- 
tainty, is  highly  important  for  guidance  :  but  it  is 
plain  that  conclusions  of  this  nature — resulting  from 
multifarious  threads  of  evidence— true  only  on  a 
balance,  and  always  liable  to  limitation— can  never 
be  safely  detached  from  the  proofs  on  which  they 
rest,  or  taught  as  absolute  and  consecrated  formulaB^^ 

'  See  this  point  instructively  set  forth  in  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  Sy- 
stem of  Logic,  vol.  ii.  hook  vi.  p.  565.  Ist  edition. 

'  Lord  Bacon  remarks  in  the  Novum  Organon  (Aph.  71) : — 

"Emt  autem  sapientia  Gnecorum  professoria,  et  in  disputationes 
effusa,  quod  genus  inquisitioni  veritatis  adversissimum  est.  Itaque  no- 
men  illud  Sophistarum — quod  per  contemptum  ah  m,  qui  se  philosophos 
haheri  voluenmt,  in  antiquos  rhetores  rejectum  et  traductum  est,  Gor- 
giam,  Protagoram,  Hippiam,  Polum — etiam  universo  generi  competit, 
Platoni,  Aristoteli,  Zenoni,  Epicuro,  Theophrasto,  et  eorum  successo* 
rihus,  Chrysippo,  Cameadi,  reliquis." 

Bacon  is  quite  right  in  efiacing  the  distinction  hetween  the  two  fists 
of  persons  whom  he  compares,  an4  in  saying  that  the  latter  were  just 
as  much  Sophists  as  the  former,  in  the  sense  which  he  here  gives  to 
the  word  as  well  as  in  every  other  legitimate  sense.  But  he  is  not 
justified  in  imputing  to  either  of  them  this  many-sided  argumentation 
as  a  fault,  looking  to  the  suhjects  upon  which  they  brought  it  to  bear* 
His  remark  has  application  to  the  simpler  physical  sciences,  but  none 
to  the  moral.  It  had  great  pertinence  and  value,  at  the  time  when  he 
brought  it  forward,  and  with  reference  to  the  important  reforms  which 
he  was  seeking  to  accomplish  in  physical  science.  In  so  fiur  as  Plato, 
Aristotle,  or  the  other  Gr^  philosophers,  apply  their  deductive  method 
to  phyaieal  rabiectSy  they  come  justly  under  Bacon's  oeiifiire.    But 
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They  require  to  be  kept  in  perpetual  and  conscious 
association  with  the  evidences,  affirmative  and  ne- 
gative,  by  the  joint  consideration  of  which  their 
truth  is  established;  nor  can  this  object  be  attained 
by  any  other  means  than  by  ever-renovated  discus* 
sion,  instituted  from  new  and  distinct  points  of  view, 
and  with  free  play  to  that  negative  arm  which  is 
indispensable  as  stimulus  not  less  than  as  control. 
To  ask  for  nothing  but  results — to  decline  the  labour 
of  verification — to  be  satisfied  with  a  ready-made 
stock  of  established  positive  arguments  as  proof-^ 
and  to  decry  the  doubter  or  negative  reasoner,  who 
starts  new  difficulties,  as  a  common  enemy — ^this  is 
a  proceeding  sufficiently  common,  in  ancient  as  well 
as  in  modern  times.  But  it  is  nevertheless  an  ab- 
negation of  the  dignity  and  even  of  the  functions  of 
speculative  philosophy.  It  is  the  direct  reverse  of 
the  method  both  of  SokratSs  and  Plato,  who,  as  in- 
quirers, felt  that,  for  the  great  subjects  which  they 
treated,  multiplied  threads  of  reasoning,  coupled 
with  the  constant  presence  of  the  cross-examining 
Elenchus,  were  indispensable.  Nor  is  it  less  at 
variance  with  the  views  of  Aristotle  (though  a  man 
very  different  from  either  of  them),  who  goes  round 
his  subject  on  all  sides,  states  and  considers  all  its 
difficulties,  and  insists  emphatically  on  the  necessity 
of  having  all  these  difficulties  brought  out  in  full 
force,  as  the  incitement  and  guide  to  positive  phi- 
losophy, as  well  as  the  test  of  its  sufficiency  \ 

here  agaiiif  the  fiuilt  consisted  less  in  disputing  too  much,  than  in  too 
hastily  admitting  false  or  inaccurate  axioms  without  dispute. 

^  Aristotel.  Metaphysic.  iii.  I,  2-5.  p.  995  a. 

The  indispensahle  necessity^  to  a  philosopher,  of  having  before  him 
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Understanding  thus  the  method  of  SokratSs,  we  Rtaidi. 

shall  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  a  certain  variance  rn^iari. 

on  his  part  (and  a  still  greater  variance  on  the  part  fwecn^so- 

of  Plato,  who  expanded  the  method  in  writing  so  {jj^  §*'''*** 

much  more)  with  the  Sophists,  without  supposing  p*»"t«- 
the  latter  to  be  corrupt  teachers.     As  they  aimed 
at  qualifying  young  men  for  active  life,  they  accepted 

all  the  di£Scultie8  and  doubts  of  the  problem  which  he  tries  to  solve, 
and  of  looking  at  a  philosophical  question  with  the  same  alternate 
attention  to  its  affirmative  and  negative  side,  as  is  shown  by  a  jndge  to 
two  litigants— is  strikingly  set  forth  in  this  passage  :  I  transcribe  a  por- 
tion of  it — *Ecrrl  dc  rols  eviroprja-ai  ^ovkofuvois  npoHfyyov  rh  diairoprja-ai. 
Kokcis'  ^  y^  varepov  tinropia  \v(rif  rS>v  Trp&repov  airopovpk€v<av  cWt, 

Xveiv  8*  oHk  iarip  dyvoovvrat  t6p  d€<rfjL6v ^i6  d€l  ras  bvax^ptiw 

re^ctt/njKcW  vdaaf  irp&rtpov,  rovTaav  re  xa/>(v,  ical  bia  to  tovs  ftrovM-ar 
&ffv  rod  btanoprjircu  jrpSyroVy  Sfioiovs  (hat  rois  not  Sci  /3adif«v  dyvoovat, 
KCLt  frp6s  rovrotf  ovd  ei  irorc  t6  Cqrovpevov  evprfKev,  fj  fiff,  ytyvaa-Kciv'  ri 
yAp  TcXof  rovTtf  ftev  oir  dijXov,  r»  dc  irporjjroprfK6ri  b^Xou.  "Ert ««  fieXriou 
dvayKq  tx^tv  vphs  rh  Kpivetv,  t6v  &(nr€p  dvTidtKcitv  Koi  rmv  a/i^i(r^7Tow- 
T»v  \&Y^v  diaiKo^a  irdprav. 

A  little  further  on,  in  the  same  chapter  (iii.  1, 19.  p.  996  a),  he  makes 
a  remarkable  observation.  Not  merely  is  it  difficult,  on  these  philoso- 
phical subjects,  to  get  at  the  truth— but  it  is  not  easy  to  perform  well  even 
the  preliminary  task  of  discerning  and  setting  forth  the  ratiocinative  diffi- 
culties which  are  to  be  dealt  with^IIepc  yap  rovrmv  itiravrtiv  ov  ft6pop 
XaX^^v  t6  €viropTJ<rai  TTJs  dKrj^cias,  dXk'  ovdi  t6  dianop^a-at  Xdy» 
fi^dtov  KaX&s,  Atatropfjirat  means  the  same  as  Stt^eXOitv  rds  diropias 
(Bonitz.  not.  ad  he.)  "  to  go  through  the  various  points  of  difficulty." 

This  last  passage  illustrates  well  the  characteristic  gift  of  Sokratds, 
which  was  exactly  what  Aristotle  calls  t6  dtanoprja'at  \6y<a  KoKcas'—to 
force  on  the  hearer's  mind  those  ratiocinative  difficulties  which  served 
both  as  spur  and  as  guide  towards  solution  and  positive  truth — towards 
comprehensive  and  correct  generalisation,  with  clear  consciousness  of 
the  common  attribute  binding  together  the  various  particulars  included. 

The  same  care  to  admit  and  even  invite  the  development  of  the  ne- 
gative side  of  a  question — to  accept  the  obligation  of  grappting  with  all 
the  difficulties — ^to  assimilate  the  process  of  inquiry  to  a  judicial  pleading 
—is  to  be  seen  in  other  passages  of  Aristotle ;  see  £thic.  Nikomach.  vii. 
1,  6 ;  De  Animi,  i,  2.  p.  403  ft ;  De  CobIo,  i.  10.  p.  279  b ;  Topica,  i.  2. 
p.  101  a — {Xpffo-tfjLos  d€  ^  dtaK€KTtK^)jrp6s rag  Kara  ^t\oo-o(f>iav  entarrifia?, 
Sn  dwdfitvot  7rp6g  dfKpcrtpa  Siairoprfa'at,  p^ov  iv  iKaarots  Karoyjtop^Oa 
rdKrfBis  re  xai  r6  ^j^evbof.    Compare  also  Cicero,  Tusc.  Disput.  ii.  3,  9, 
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the  current  ethical  and  political  sentiment,  with  its 
unexamined  commonplaces  and  inconsistencies, 
merely  seeking  to  shape  it  into  what  was  accounted 
a  meritorious  character  at  Athens.  They  were  thus 
exposed,  along  with  others — and  more  than  others, 
in  consequence  of  their  reputation — to  the  analytical 
cross-examination  of  SokratSs,  and  were  quite  as 
little  able  to  defend  themselves  against  it. 
ProdigWi  Whatever  may  have  been  the  success  of  Protago- 
sokratte  in  ras  or  any  other  among  these  Sophists,  the  mighty 
ne^pifiio-  originality  of  SokratSs  achieved  results  not  only 
JSSr*  equal  at  the  time,  but  incomparably  grander  and 
more  lasting  in  reference  to  the  future.  Out  of  his 
intellectual  school  sprang  not  merely  Plato,  himself 
a  host — ^but  all  the  other  leaders  of  Grecian  specu- 
lation for  the  next  half-century,  and  all  those  who 
continued  the  great  line  of  speculative  philosophy 
down  to  later  times.  EukleidSs  and  the  Megaric 
school  of  philosophers — ^Aristippus  and  theKyrenaic 
^— Antisthends  and  Diogends,  the  first  of  those  called 
the  Cynics-^all  emanated  more  or  less  directly  from 
the  stimulus  imparted  by  Sokratds,  though  each  fol- 
lowed a  difierent  vein  of  thought^  Ethics  coDtinue 
to  be  what  SokratSs  had  first  made  them,  a  distinct 
branch  of  philosophy,  alongside  of  which  poUtics, 
rhetoric,  logic,  and  other  speculations  relating  to 
man  and  society,  gradually  arranged  themselves ;  all 
of  them  more  popular,  as  well  as  more  keenly  con- 

*  Cicero  (de  Orator,  iii.  16,  61 ;  Tuscul.  Disput  v.  4, 11)— "Cujui 
(Socratia)  multiplex  ratio  disputandi,  rerumque  vaiietas»  et  ingenii 
tnagnitudo,  Platonia  ingenio  et  literii  consecrata,  plura  genera  effecit 
diBsentientium  pliilosophorum."  Ten  distinct  varieties  of  Sokratic 
philoaophers  are  enumerated;  but  I  lay  little  stress  on  the  exact 
number. 
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troverted,  than  physics,  which  at  that  time  pre* 
sented  comparatively  little  charm,  and  still  less  of 
attainable  certainty.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  individual  influence  of  Sokrat^s  permanently 
enlarged  the  horizon,  improved  the  method,  and 
multiplied  the  ascendent  minds,  of  the  Grecian  spe-^ 
culative  world,  in  a  manner  never  since  paralleled. 
Subsequent  philosophers  may  have  had  a  more  ela* 
borate  doctrine,  and  a  larger  number  of  disciples 
who  imbibed  their  ideas ;  but  none  of  them  applied 
the  same  stimulating  method  with  the  same  efficacy 
— none  of  them  struck  out  of  other  minds  that  fire 
which  sets  light  to  original  thought — none  of  them 
either  produced  in  others  the  pains  of  intellectual 
pregnancy,  or  extracted  from  others  the  fresh  and 
unborrowe4  offspring  of  a  really  parturient  mind. 

Having  thus  touched  upon  Sokratds,  both  as  first  Geneni 
opener  of  the  field  of  Ethics  to  scientific  study —  t^Itu 
and  as  author  of  a  method,  little  copied  and  never  J"  *^S^ 
paralleled  since  his  time,  for  stimulating  in  other  ^^'^,^ 
men's  minds  earnest  analytical  inquiry — I  speak  last  or  witdom. 
about  his  theoretical  doctrine.     Considering  the 
fanciful,  far-fetched  ideas,  upon  which  alone  the  Py- 
thagoreans and  other  predecessors  had  shaped  their 
theories  respecting  virtues  and  vices,  the  wonder  is 
that  Sokratds,  who  had  no  better  guides  to  follow, 
should  have  laid  down  an  ethical  doctrine  which  has 
the  double  merit  of  being  true,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
legitimate,  and  of  comprehensive  generality;  though 
it  errs,  mainly  by  stating  a  part  of  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  virtue^  (sometimes  also  a  part  of  theEthical 

^  In  setting  forth  the  Ethical  End,  the  language  of  Sokratds  (aa  fax 
aa  we  can  judge  from  Xenophon  and  Plato)  leema  to  have  heen  not 

2s2 
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End),  as  if  it  were  the  whole.  Sokratds  resolved  all 
virtue  into  knowledge  or  wisdom;  all  vice,  into 
ignorance  or  folly.  To  do  right  was  the  only  way 
to  impart  happiness,  or  the  least  degree  of  unhap« 
piness  compatible  with  any  given  situation:  now 
this  was  precisely  what  every  one  wished  for  and 
aimed  at — only  that  many  persons,  from  igno^ 
ranee,  took  the  wrong  road ;  and  no  man  was  wis?e 
enough  always  to  take  the  right.  But  as  no  man 
was  willingly  his  own  enemy,  so  no  man  ever  did 
wrong  willingly ;  it  was  because  he  was  not  fully 
or  correctly  informed  of  the  consequences  of  his 
own  actions ;  so  that  the  proper  remedy  to  apply 
was  enlarged  teaching  of  consequences  and  improved 
judgment  \  To  make  him  willing  to  be  taught,  the 
only  condition  required  was  to  make  hi|jp  conscious 
of  his  own  ignorance ;  the  want  of  which  conscious- 
ness was  the  real  cause  both  of  indocility  and  of 
vice. 
TW«  doc-        That  this  doctrine  sets  forth  one  portion  of  the 

trine  de«  .  ^      • 

fective  as     esscutial  conditious  of  Virtue,  is  certain  ;  and  that 

pan  foAhe  too  the  most  Commanding  portion^  since  there  can 

^^^^^'        be  no  assured  moral  conduct  except  under  the  su-. 

premacy  of  reason.     But  that  it  omits  to  notice, 

what  is  not  less  essential  to  virtue,  the  proper  con* 

always  consistent  with  itself.  He  sometimes  stated  it  as  if  it  included 
a  reference  to  the  happiness^  not  merely  of  the  agent  himself,  but  of 
others  besides — ^both,  as  co-ordinate  elements ;  at  other  times,  he  seems 
to  speak  as  if  the  end  was  nothing  more  than  the  happiness  of  the  agent 
himself,  though  the  happiness  of  others  was  among  the  greatest  and 
most  essential  means.  The  former  view  is  rather  countenanced  by 
Xcnophon,  the  best  witness  about  his  master,  so  that  I  have  given  it  as 
belonging  to  Sokrat^s,  though  it  is  not  always  adhered  to.  The  latter 
view  appears  most  in  Plato,  who  assimilates  the  health  of  the  soul  to 
the  health  of  the  body^an  End  essentially  self-regarding. 
*  Cicero,  de  Orator,  i.  47,  204. 
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dition  of  the  emotions,  desires,  &c.,  taking  account 
only  of  the  intellect — is  also  certain  ;  and  has  been 
remarked  by  Aristotle*  as  well  as  by  many  others. 
It  is  fruitless,  in  my  judgment,  to  attempt  by  any 
refined  explanation,  to  make  out  that  SokratSs 
meant  by  "  knowledge,"  something  more  than  what 
is  directly  implied  in  the  word.  He  had  present  to 
his  mind,  as  the  grand  depravation  of  the  human 
being,  not  so  much  vice,  as  madness ;  that  state  in 
which  a  man  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing. 
Against  the  vicious  man,  securities,  both  public  and 
private,  may  be  taken  with  considerable  effect; 
against  the  madman  there  is  no  security  except 
perpetual  restraint.  He  is  incapable  of  any  of  the 
duties  incumbent  on  social  man,  nor  can  he,  even 
if  he  wishes,  do  good  either  to  himself  or  to  others. 
The  sentiment  which  we  feel  towards  such  an  un- 
happy  being  is  indeed  something  totally  different 
from  moral  reprobation,  such  as  we  feel  for  the 
vicious  man  who  does  wrong  knowingly.  But  So- 
kratSs  took  measure  of  both  with  reference  to  the 
purposes  of  human  life  and  society,  and  pronounced 
that  the  latter  was  less  completely  spoiled  for  those 
purposes  than  the  former.  Madness  was  ignorance 
at  its  extreme  pitch,  accompanied  too  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  madman  himself  was  uncon« 
scious  of  his  own  ignorance,  acting  under  a  sincere 
persuasion  that  he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  But 
short  of  this  extremity,  there  were  many  varieties 
and  gradations  in  the  scale  of  ignorance,  which,  if 
accompanied  by  false  conceit  of  knowledge,  differed 

*  Xenoph.  Mem.  iii.  9,4;  Aristot.  Ethic.  Nikomach.  tI.  13,3^5} 
Ethic,  Eudem.  i.  5;  Ethic.  Magn.  i.  1-^35. 
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from  iDadnesB  only  in  degree ;  and  each  of  which 
disqualified  a  man  from  doing  right,  in  proportion 
to  the  ground  which  it  covered.  The  worst  of  all 
ignorance — ^that  which  stood  nearest  to  madness — 
was  when  a  man  was  ignorant  of  himself,  fancying 
that  be  knew  what  he  did  not  really  know,  and  that 
he  could  do,  or  avoid,  or  endure,  what  was  quite  be- 
yond his  capacity ;  when  for  example,  intending  to 
speak  the  same  truth,  he  sometimes  said  one  thing, 
sometimes  another— or,  casting  up  the  same  arith* 
metical  figures,  made  sometimes  a  greater  sum, 
sometimes  a  less.  A  person  who  knows  his  letters, 
or  an  arithmetician,  may  doubtless  write  bad  ortho* 
graphy  or  cast-up  incorrectly,  by  desigo — but  can 
also  perform  the  operations  correctly,  if  he  chooses ; 
while  one  ignorant  of  writing  or  of  arithmetic,  cannot 
do  it  correctly,  even  though  he  should  be  anxious 
to  do  so.  The  former  therefore  comes  nearer  to 
the  good  orthographer  or  arithmetician  than  the 
latter.  So,  if  a  man  knows  what  is  just,  honourable, 
and  good,  but  commits  acts  of  a  contrary  character 
— he  is  juster,  or  comes  nearer  to  being  a  just  man, 
than  one  who  does  not  know  what  just  acts  are, 
and  does  not  distinguish  them  from  unjust;  for 
tbis  latter  cannot  conduct  himself  justly,  even  if  be 
desires  it  ever  so  much\ 

'  Xenopb.  Mem.  iii.  9,  6;  iv.  2,  19-22.  hiKoUr^pov  dc  rhv  hrurrd" 
liMvov  ra  ^Uaia  rov  ft^  ^TTioraficMov— To  call  him  the  puter  man  of  the 
two,  when  neither  are  just,  can  hardly  be  meant :  I  translate  it  aceord* 
ing  to  what  seems  to  me  the  meaning  intended.  So  ypafAftariKunpop 
(in  the  sentence  before)  means,  comes  nearer  to  a  good  orthographer. 
The  Greek  derivatire  a4]ecdve8  in  -uc^f  are  very  diffieolt  to  reader 
precisely. 

Compare  Plato,  Hippias  Minor,  c.  15.  p.  372  D — ^where  the  same 
opinion  is  mamtained.    Hippias  tells  Sokrat^s  in  that  dial<^ae(e.  11, 
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The  opinion  here  maintained  illustrates  forcibly  HewuM 
the  general  doctrine  of  Sokratds.  I  have  already  geneni 
observed  that  the  fundamental  idea  which  governed  ^^laJ^ 
his  train  of  reasoning,  was,  the  analogy  of  each  ^J^^oL 
man's  social  life  and  duty  to  a  special  profession  or 
trade.  Now  what  is  principally  inquired  after  in 
regard  to  these  special  men,  is  their  professional 
capacity ;  without  this,  no  person  would  ever  think 
of  employing  them,  let  their  dispositions  be  ever  so 
good ;  with  it,  good  dispositions  and  diligence  are 
presumed,  unless  there  be  positive  grounds  for  sus- 
pecting the  contrary.  But  why  do  we  indulge  such 
presumption?  Because  their  pecuniary  interest, 
their  professional  credit,  and  their  place  among 
competitors,  are  staked  upon  success,  so  that  we 
reckon  upon  their  best  efforts.  But  in  regard  to 
that  manifold  and  indefinite  series  of  acts  which 
constitute  the  sum  total  of  social  duty,  a  man  has 
no  such  special  interest  to  guide  and  impel  him, 
nor  can  we  presume  in  him  those  dispositions  which 
will  ensure  his  doing  right,  wherever  he  knows 
what  right  is.  Mankind  are  obliged  to  give  pre- 
miums for  these  dispositions,  and  to  attach  penalties 
to  the  contrary,  by  means  of  praise  and  censure : 
moreover  the  natural  sympathies  and  antipathies 
of  ordinary  minds,  which  determine  so  powerfully 
the  application  of  moral  terms,  run  spontaneously 
in  this  direction,  and  even  overshoot  the  limit  which 
reason  would  prescribe.  The  analogy  between  the 
paid  special  duty,  and  the  general  social  duty,  fails 
in  this  particular.    Even  if  Sokratds  were  correct 

p.  369  B)  that  he  ^eB  hU  mind  on  a  port  of  the  truths  and  omits  to 
notice  the  rest. 
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as  to  the  former  (and  this  would  be  noway  true),  in 
making  the  intellectual  conditions  of  good  conduct 
stand  for  the  whole — no  such  inference  could  safely 
be  extended  to  the  latter. 
Constant  Sokratds  affirmed  that   ''well-doing"   was  the 

sokratfeTu)  noblest  pursuit  of  man.  **  Well-doing"  consisted 
practicf  io  doing  a  thing  well  after  having  learnt  it  and 
and  detail,  practised  it,  by  the  rational  and  proper  means  :  it 
was  altogether  disparate  from  good  fortune,  or 
success  without  rational  scheme  and  preparation. 
"  The  best  man  (he  said)  and  the  most  beloved  by 
the  gods,  is,  he  who  as  a  husbandman,  performs 
well  the  duties  of  husbandry — as  a  surgeon,  those 
of  medical  art — ^in  political  life,  his  duty  towards 
the  commonwealth.  But  the  man  who  does 
nothing  well,  is  neither  useful — nor  agreeable  to 
the  gods\"  This  is  the  Sokratic  view  of  human 
life  :  to  look  at  it  as  an  assemblage  of  realities  and 
practical  details — to  translate  the  large  words  of 
the  moral  vocabulary  into  those  homely  particulars 
to  which  at  bottom  they  refer — to  take  account 
of  acts,  not  of  dispositions  apart  from  act  (in  con- 
tradiction to  the  ordinary  flow  of  the  moral  sym- 
pathies)— to  enforce  upon  every  one,  that  what  he 
chiefly  required  was  teaching  and  practice  as 
preparations  for  act ;  and  that  therefore  ignorance, 
especially  ignorance  mistaking  itself  for  knowledge, 
was  his  capital  deficiency.  The  religion  of  SokratSs, 
as  well  as  his  ethics,  had  reference  to  practical 
human  ends.  His  mind  had  little  of  that  trans- 
cendentalism which  his  scholar  Plato  exhibits  in 
such  abundance. 

'  Xenoph.  Memor.  iii.  9,  14,  15. 
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It  is  indisputable,  then,  that  SokratSs  laid  dowa  The  den. 
a  general  ethical  theory  which  is  too  narrow,  and  sonings  of* 
which  states  a  part  of  the  truth  as  if  it  were  the  terror* 
whole.     But  as  it  frequently  happens  with  philo-  Jj^^'i,""^ 
sophers  who  make  the  like  mistake — we  find  that  he  ««°«™^ 

''  aoctnne« 

did  not  confine  his  deductive  reasonings  within  the 
limits  of  the  theory,  but  escaped  the  erroneous  con- 
sequences by  a  partial  inconsistency.  For  example 
— no  man  ever  insisted  more  emphatically  than  he, 
on  the  necessity  of  control  over  the  passions  and 
appetites — of  enforcing  good  habits— and  on  the 
value  of  that  state  of  the  sentiments  and  emotions 
which  such  a  course  tended  to  form\   In  truth,  this 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  ii.  6,  39.  oa-ai  5'  iv  dvBpwrots  dprral  Xcyoyrcu  rav- 
ras  ird(ras  crKOjrovficvos  evpffo-tis  fia6ri<r€i  rt  kol  fieXerrj  av^avofitvat. 
Again,  the  necessity  of  practice  or  discipline  is  inculcated,  iii.  9,  1. 
Wlien  SokratSs  enumerates  the  qualities  requisite  in  a  good  friend,  it 
is  not  merely  superior  knowledge  which  he  talks  of,  but  of  moral  ex- 
cellence ;  continence,  a  self-sufficing  temper,  mildness,  a  grateful  dis* 
position  (c.  ii.  6, 1-6). 

Moreover  SokratSs  laid  it  down  that  continence  or  self-control  was 
the  very  basis  of  virtue — rrfv  iyKpdrtiav  ap€Trjs  Kpiprida  (i.  5,  4).  Also 
that  conHnenee  was  indispensable  in  order  to  enable  a  man  to  acquire 
knowledge  (iv.  5, 10,  11). 

Sokrat^s  here  plainly  treats  cyKparcioy  (continence  or  self-control) 
as  not  being  a  state  of  the  intellectual  man,  and  yet  as  being  the  very 
basis  of  virtue.  He  therefore  does  not  seem  to  have  applied  consist- 
ently his  general  doctrine,  that  virtue  consisted  in  knowledge,  or  in  the 
excellence  of  the  intellectual  man,  alone.  Perhaps  he  might  have  said 
•^Knowledge  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  make  you  virtuous ;  but  before 
you  can  acquire  knowledge,  you  must  previously  have  disciplined  your 
emotions  and  appetites.  This  merely  eludes  the  objection,  without 
saving  the  sufficiency  of  the  general  doctrine.  % 

I  cannot  concur  with  Ritter  (Gesch.  der  Philos.  vol.  ii.  ch.  2.  p.  78) 
in  thinking  that  Sokrat^  meant  by  knowledge  or  wisdom,  a  transcenden- 
tal attribute,  above  humanity,  and  such  as  is  possessed  only  by  a  god. 
This  is  by  no  means  consistent  with  that  practical  conception  of  human 
life  and  its  ends,  which  stands  so  plainly  marked  in  his  character. 

Why  should  we  think  it  wonderful  that  Sokrat^  should  propose  a 
defective  theory,  which  embraces  only  one  side  of  a  large  and  compli- 
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is  one  particular  characteristic  of  his  admonitions. 
He  exhorted  men  to  limit  their  external  wants,  to  be 
sparing  in  indulgence,  and  to  cultivate,  even  in  pre* 
ference  to  honours  and  advancement,  those  pleasures 
which  would  surely  arise  from  a  performance  of 
duty,  as  well  as  from  self-examination  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  internal  improvement.  This  earnest 
attention,  in  measuring  the  elements  and  conditions 
of  happiness,  to  the  state  of  the  internal  associations 
as  contrasted  with  the  effect  of  external  causes — as 
well  as  the  pains  taken  to  make  it  appear  how  much 
the  latter  depend  upon  the  former  for  their  power 
of  conferring  happiness,  and  how  sufficient  is  mo- 
derate good  fortune  in  respect  to  externals,  provided 
the  internal  man  be  properly  disciplined — is  a  vein 
of  thought  which  pervades  both  Sokratds  and  Plato, 
and  which  passed  from  them,  under  various  modifi- 
cations, to  most  of  the  subsequent  schools  of  ethical 
philosophy.  It  is  probable  that  Protagoras  or  Pro- 
dikus,  training  rich  youth  for  active  life — without 
altogether  leaving  out  such  internal  element  of 
happiness,  would  yet  dwell  upon  it  less  ;  a  point  of 
decided  superiority  in  Sokratds. 
Political  The  political  opinions  of  Sokrat^s  were  much  akin 

soi^rtds.^  to  his  ethical,  and  deserve  especial  notice  as  having 
in  part  contributed  to  his  condemnation  by  the  Di- 
kastery.  He  thought  that  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment belonged  legitimately  to  those  who  knew  best 
how  to  exercise  thpm  for  the  advantage  of  the  go- 
verned.  "  The  legitimate  King  or  Governor  was  not 

cated  question  ?  Considering  that  his  was  the  first  theory  derived  from 
data  really  belonging  to  the  subject,  the  wonder  is,  that  it  was  so  near 
an  approach  to  the  truth. 
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the  man  who  held  the  sceptre— nor  the  man  elected 
by  some  vulgar  persons — ^nor  he  who  had  got  the 
post  by  lot — nor  he  who  had  thrust  himself  in  by 
force,  or  by  fraud — ^but  he  alone  who  knew  how  to 
govern  well\"  Just  as  the  pilot  governed  on  chip- 
board, the  surgeon  in  a  sick  man*s  house,  the  trainer 
in  a  palaestra — every  one  else  being  eager  to  obey 
these  professional  superiors,  and  even  thanking  and 
recompensing  them  for  their  directions,  simply  be* 
cause  their  greater  knowledge  was  an  admitted  fact. 
It  was  absurd  (SokratSs  used  to  contend)  to  choose 
public  officers  by  lot,  when  no  one  would  trust  him- 
self on  shipboard  under  the  care  of  a  pilot  selected 
by  hazard^,  nor  would  any  one  pick  out  a  carpenter 
or  a  musician  in  like  manner. 

We  do  not* know  what  provisions  SokratSs  sug- 
gested for  applying  his  principle  to  practice — ^for 
discovering  who  was  the  fittest  man  in  point  of 
knowledge— or  for  superseding  him  in  case  of  his 
becoming  unfit,  or  in  case  another  fitter  than  he 
should  arise.  The  analogies  of  the  pilot,  the  sur- 
geon, and  professional  men  generally,  would  na« 
turally  conduct  him  to  election  by  the  people,  re- 
newable after  temporary  periods  ;  since  no  one  of 
these  professional  persons,  whatever  may  be  his 
positive  knowledge,  is  ever  trusted  or  obeyed  except 
by  the  free  choice  of  those  who  confide  in  him,  and 
who  may  at  any  time  make  choice  of  another.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  Sokratds  followed  out  this 
part  of  the  analogy.  His  companions  remarked  to 
him  that  his  first-rate  intellectual  ruler  would  be  t 
despot,  who  might,  if  he  pleased,  either  refuse 

>  Xon.  Mem.  iii.  9,  \0, 11.  '  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  9. 
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listen  to  good  advice,  or  even  put  to  death  those 
who  gave  it.  "  He  will  not  act  thus — (replied  So- 
kratSs)  for  if  he  does,  he  will  himself  be  the  greatest 
loser\" 

We  may  notice  in  this  doctrine  of  SokratSs  the 
same  imperfection  as  that  which  is  involved  in  the 
ethical  doctrine ;  a  disposition  to  make  the  intel- 
lectual conditions  of  political  fitness  stand  for  the 
whole.  His  negative  political  doctrine  is  not  to  be 
mistaken :  he  approved  neither  of  democracy  nor 
of  oligarchy.  As  he  was  not  attached,  either  by 
sentiment  or  by  conviction,  to  the  constitution  of 
Athens — so  neither  had  he  the  least  sympathy 
\  with  oligarchical  usurpers  such  as  the  Four  Hundred 

i  and  the  Thirty.     His  positive  ideal  state,  as  far  as 

'^  we  can  divine  it,  would  have  been  something  like 

that  which  is  worked  out  in  the  *  Cyropsedia '  of 
Xenophon. 
Long  In  describing  the  persevering  activity  of  Sokratds, 

during  as  a  religious  and  intellectual  missionary,  we  have 
kMtei  ex-  really  described  his  life ;  for  he  had  no  other  oc- 
Tfl^n**M  cupation  than  this  continual  intercourse  with  the 
public  Athenian  public — his  indiscriminate  conversation, 
and  invincible  dialectics.  Discharging  faithfully  and 
bravely  his  duties  as  an  hoplite  on  military  service 
— ^but  keeping  aloof  from  official  duty  in  the  Di- 
kastery,  the  public  assembly,  or  the  Senate-house, 
except  in  that  one  memorable  year  of  the  battle  of 
Arginusse — ^he  incurred  none  of  those  party  animo- 
sities which  an  active  public  life  at  Athens  often 
Revoked.  His  life  was  legally  blameless,  nor  had 
he  ever  been  brought  up  before  the  Dikastery  until 

*  Xen.  Mem.  iii.  9, 12 :  compiure  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  56.  p.  469,  470. 
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his  one  final  trial,  when  he  was  seventy  years  of 
age.  That  he  stood  conspicuous  before  the  public 
eye  in  423  b.c,  at  the  time  when  the  *  Clouds '  of 
Aristophanes  were  brought  on  the  stage — ^is  cer- 
tain. He  may  have  been  and  probably  was,  con- 
spicuous even  earlier:  so  that  we  can  hardly  al- 
low him  less  than  thirty  years  of  public,  notorious, 
and  efficacious  discoursing,  down  to  his  trial  in 
399  B.C. 

It  was  in  that  year  that  MelStus,  seconded  by  two  Aocusation 
auxiliaries,  Anytus  and  Lykon,  presented  against  by'^Meidiu" 
him,  and  hung  up  in  the  appointed  place  (the  por-  Lykom*"* 
tico  before  the  office  of  the  second  or  King-Archon), 
an  indictment  against  him  in  the  following  terms : — 
*•  Sokratds  is  guilty  of  crime,  first,  for  not  wor- 
shiping the  gods  whom  the  city  worships,  but  in- 
troducing new  divinities  of  his  own — next,  for  cor- 
rupting the  youth.    The  penalty  due  is,  death." 

It  is  certain  that  neither  the  conduct  nor  the  con- 
versation of  Sokratds  had  undergone  any  alteration 
for  many  years  past ;  since  the  sameness  of  his  man- 
ner of  talking  is  both  derided  by  his  enemies  and 
confessed  by  himself.  Our  first  sentiment  therefore 
(apart  from  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence)  is 
one  of  astonishment,  that  he  should  have  been  pro- 
secuted, at  seventy  years  of  age,  for  persevering  in 
an  occupation  which  he  had  publicly  followed  during 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  preceding.  Xenophon, 
full  of  reverence  for  his  master^  takes  up  the  matter 
on  much  higher  ground,  and  expresses  himself  in  a 
feeling  of  indignant  amazement  that  the  Athenians 
could  find  anything  to  condemn  in  a  man  every  way 
80  admirable.     But  whoever  attentively  considers 
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the  pictare  which  I  have  presented  of  the  purpose, 
the  working,  and  the  extreme  publicity  of  SokratSs, 
will  rather  be  inclined  to  wonder,  not  that  the  in* 
dictment  was  presented  at  last,  but  that  some  such 
indictment  had  not  been  presented  long  before. 
Such  certainly  is  the  impression  suggested  by  the 
language  of  SokratSs  himself,  in  the  '  Platonic  Apo« 
logy.'  He  there  proclaims  emphatically,  that  though 
his  present  accusers  were  men  of  consideration,  it 
was  neither  their  enmity,  nor  their  eloquence,  which 
he  had  now  principally  to  fear ;  but  the  accumu- 
lated force  of  antipathy — ^the  numerous  and  import- 
ant  personal  enemies,  each  with  sympathising  par- 
tisans — the  long-standing  and  uncontradicted  ca- 
lumnies * — raised  against  him  throughout  his  cross- 
examining  career. 

In  truth,  the  mission  of  SokratSs,  as  he  himself 
describes  it,  could  not  but  prove  eminently  unpo- 
pular and  obnoxious.  To  convince  a  man  that,  of 
matters  which  he  felt  confident  of  knowing,  and  had 
never  thought  of  questioning  or  even  of  studying, 
he  is  really  profoundly  ignorant,  insomuch  that  he 
cannot  reply  to  a  few  pertinent  queries  without  in- 
volving himself  in  flagrant  contradictions — ^is  an 
operation  highly  salutary,  often  necessary,  to  his 
future  improvement ;  but  an  operation  of  painful 
mental  surgery,  in  which  indeed  the  temporary 
pain  experienced  is  one  of  the  conditions  almost  in«» 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  2.  p.  18  Bj  c.  16.  p.  28  A.  *0  de  koL  iv  rois 
llfiirpo(rBfP  tfkiyov,  &ri  iroWri  fAoi  drrixOeia  yeyove  Koi  irp6s  noXKovs,  r^ 
Itrrc  Sti  oKfiBts  iorw,  Kat  rovr*  ifrriv  h  €\i4  aipfi<rtt,  idvirtp  alfig-^tA 
lAtkfjTOf,  oid€  "AwTos,  dW  rj  t&p  iroXK&v  biafiokrj  Koi  <f}$6vos. 

The  expression  r&v  noXk&v  in  this  last  line  is  not  used  in  its  most 
common  significatioh,  but  is  equivalent  to  rovmp  t&¥  troXX&p, 
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dispensable  to  the  future  beneficial  results.  It  is  one 
^^bich  few  men  can  endure  without  hating  the  opera- 
tor at  the  time;  although  doubtless  such  hatred 
would  not  only  disappear,  but  be  exchanged  for 
esteem  and  admiration,  if  they  persevered  until  the 
full  ulterior  consequences  of  the  operation  developed 
themselves.  But  we  know  (from  the  express  state- 
ment of  Xenophon)  that  many,  who  underwent  this 
first  pungent  thrust  of  his  dialectics,  never  came  near 
him  again:  he  disregarded  them  as  laggards  \  but 
their  voices  did  not  the  less  count  in  the  hostile 
chorus.  What  made  thatchorus  the  moreformidable, 
was,  the  high  quality  and  position  of  its  leaders. 
For  SokratSs  himself  tells  us,  that  the  men  whom 
he  chiefly  and  expressly  sought  out  to  cross-examine, 
were  the  men  of  celebrity  as  statesmen,  rhetors, 
poets,  or  artisans;  those  at  once  most  sensitive  to ^ 
such  humiliation,  and  most  capable  of  making  their 
enmity  eflfective. 

When  we  reflect  upon  this  great  body  of  antipa-  it  wm  <miy 
thy,  so  terrible  both  from  number  and  from  con-  general^ 
Btituent  items,  we  shall  wonder  only  that  SokratSs  onh^Mhe. 
could  have  gone  on  so  long  standing  in  the  market-  ^^  a^*^ 
place  to  aggravate  it,  and  that  the  indictment  of  f,J2f"J^*^JJ,3^ 
Mel^tus  could  have  been  so  long  postponed ;  since  allowed  to 
it  was  just  as  applicable  earlier  as  later,  and  since  long. 
the  sensitive  temper  of  the  people,  as  to  charges  of 
irreUgion,  was  a  well-known  fact*.  The  truth  is,  that 
as  history  presents  to  us  only  one  man  who  ever  de- 
voted  his  life  to  prosecute  this  duty  of  an  elenchtic  or 

^  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  2,  40.  OoXXol  fU»  o^  r&v  ovra>  ^lartBivrmv  vn6 
2a>jcparovff  ovjcm  avr^  npwrii€<ra3f,  {As  kclL  fiktue^ntpovs  €p6fuC€v. 

'  Plato,  Euth3rpIiron,  c.  2.  p.  3  C.  eldm  ort  cvdia/3oXa  r^  roiavra 
irp6r  Tovs  froXXovf . 
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cross-examining  missionary — so  there  was  but  one 
city,  in  the  ancient  world  at  least,  wherein  he  would 
have  been  allowed  to  prosecute  it  for  twenty-five  years 
with  safety  and  impunity;  and  that  city  was  Athens. 
I  have  in  a  previous  volume  noted  the  respect  for 
individual  dissent  of  opinion,  taste,  and  behaviour^ 
among  one  another,  which  characterized  the  Athe* 
nian  population,  and  which  PeriklSs  puts  in  em- 
phatic relief  as  a  part  of  his  funeral  discourse.  It 
was  this  established  liberality  of  the  democratical 
sentiment  at  Athens  which  so  long  protected  the 
noble  eccentricity  of  SokratSs  from  being  disturbed 
by  the  numerous  enemies  which  he  provoked :  at 
Sparta,  at  Thebes,  at  Argos,  Miletus,  or  Syracuse, 
his  blameless  life  would  have  been  insufficient  as  a 
shield,  and  his  irresistible  dialectic  power  would 
have  caused  him  to  be  only  the  more  speedily  si- 
lenced. Intolerance  is  the  natural  weed  of  the  hu- 
man bosom,  though  its  growth  or  development  may 
be  counteracted  by  liberalizing  causes  ;  of  these,  at 
Athens,  the  most  powerful  was,  the  democratical 
constitution  as  there  worked,  in  combination  with 
diffused  intellectual  and  sesthetical  sensibility,  and 
keen  relish  for  discourse.  Liberty  of  speech  was 
consecrated,  in  every  man's  estimation,  among  the 
first  of  privileges ;  every  man  was  accustomed  to 
hear  opinions,  opposite  to  his  own,  constantly  ex- 
pressed,— and  to  believe  that  others  had  a  right  to 
their  opinions  as  well  as  himself.  And  though  men 
would  not,  as  a  general  principle,  have  extended  such 
toleration  to  religious  subjects — yet  the  established 
habit  in  reference  to  other  matters  greatly  infiuenced 
their  practice,  and  rendered  them  more  averse  to 
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any  positive  severity  against  avowed  dissenters 
from  the  received  religious  belief.  It  is  certain  that 
there  was  at  Athens  both  a  keener  intellectual  sti- 
mulus, and  greater  freedom  as  well  of  thought  as 
of  speech,  than  in  any  other  city  of  Greece.  The 
long  toleration  of  SokratSs  is  one  example  of  this 
general  fact,  while  his  trial  proves  little,  and  his 
execution  nothing,  against  it — as  will  presently 
appear. 

There  must  doubtless  have  been  particular  cir-  Particular 
cumstances,  of  which  we  are  scarcely  at  all  informed,  »tMWB 
which  induced  his  accusers  to  prefer  their  indict-  rrol^hton 
ment  at  the  actual  moment,  in  spite  of  the  advanced  s/^j^jjl^**^ 
age  of  SokratSs. 

In  the  first  place,  Anytus,  one  of  the  accusers  of  Pn^«*« 

o    1  A  11  -  1  .  oflTence  of 

Sokrates,  appears  to  have  become  incensed  against  Anytui. 
him  on  private  grounds.  The  son  of  Anytus  had 
manifested  interest  in  his  conversation,  and  So- 
kratSs,  observing  in  the  young  man  intellectual 
impulse  and  promise,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his 
father  from  bringing  him  up  to  his  own  trade  of  a 
leather-seller \  It  was  in  this  general  way  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  antipathy  against  SokratSs 
was  excited,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  the  '  Platonic 
Apology.*  The  young  men  were  those  to  whom  he 
chiefly  addressed  himself,  and  who,  keenly  relishing 
bis  conversation, often  carried  home  new  ideas,  which 
displeased  their  fathers* ;  hence  the  general  charge 

1  See  Xenoph.  Apol.  Sok.  s.  29,  30.  This  litde  pieee  bean  &  very 
enoneous  title,  and  may  possibly  not  be  the  composition  of  Xenophon> 
as  the  commentators  generally  affirm ;  bat  it  has  every  appearance  of 
being  a  work  of  the  time. 

«  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  10.  p.  23  C ;  c.  27.  p.  37  E. 

In  the  Cyropedia  of  Xenophon,  an  interesting  anecdote  appears,  illus« 

VOL.  VIII.  2  T 
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against  Sokratfis  of  corrupting  the  youth.  Now 
this  circumstance  had  recently  happened  in  the  pe- 
culiar case  of  Anytus,  a  rich  tradesman,  a  leading 
man  in  politics,  and  just  now  of  peculiar  influence 
in  the  city,  because  he  had  been  one  of  the  leading 
J  fellow-labourers  with  Thrasybulus  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Thirty,  manifesting  au  energetic  and  meri- 
torious patriotism.  He  (like  Thrasybulus  and  many 

trating  what  was  often  meant  by  a  father,  when  he  accused  Sokrat^,  or 
one  of  the  Sophists,  of  "corrupting  his  son;*'  also  the  extreme  ven- 
geance which  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  take.  (Cyropaed.  ui.  I. 
14.  38.  40.) 

The  Armenian  prince,  with  his  newly-married  youthful  son  Tigranes, 
are  represented  as  conversing  with  Cyrus,  who  asks  the  latter — '*  What 
is  become  of  that  man,  the  Sophist,  who  used  to  be  always  in  your  com- 
pany, and  to  whom  you  were  so  much  attached?" — "My  father  put 
him  to  death."—"  For  what  offence  ?  "— "  Affirming  that  he  corrupted 
me :  though  the  man  was  of  such  an  admirable  character,  that  even  when 
he  was  dying,  he  called  me,  and  said,  *  Be  not  angry  with  your  father 
for  killing  me,  for  he  does  it  from  no  bad  intention,  but  from  ignorance ; 
and  sins  committed  from  ignorance  ought  to  be  reckoned  as  involun- 
taiy.'" — "AUs!  poor  man!"  exclaimed  Cyrus. — ^The  father  himself 
then  spoke  as  follows  :  "  C3rrus,  you  know  that  a  husband  puts  to  death 
any  other  man  whom  he  finds  conversing  with  (and  corrupting)  his 
wife.  It  is  not  that  he  comipts  her  understanding,  bat  that  he  robs 
the  husband  of  her  affection,  and  therefore  the  latter  deals  with  him  as 
an  enemy.  Just  so  did  I  hate  this  Sophist,  because  he  made  my  son  admire 
kim  more  than  me"  "  By  the  Gods,"  replied  Cyrus,  "  I  think  you  have 
yielded  only  to  human  frailty  {dySpoMFtvd  fun,  dojcccr  dfiaprtlw).  Forgive 
your  father,  Tigranes."  Compare  a  similar  train  of  thought,  Cyropaed. 
T.  6,  28. 

As  marital  jealousy  was  held,  both  by  Attic  law  and  opinion,  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  gratification  of  its  extreme  vindictive  impulse,  so  the  same 
right  is  here  claimed  by  analogy  for  paternal  jealousy,  even  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  man  of  exemplary  character.  The  very  strong  sympathy  ex- 
pressed with  offended  jealousy  is  a  circumstance  deserving  notice,  and 
suggesting  much  reflection.  And  if  we  apply  die  principle  of  the  case 
to  real  life  at  Athens,  we  shall  comprehend  how  it  was  that  Anytus  and 
other  fathers  became  so  incensed  agninst  Sokrates  and  the  Sophists  of 
influence  and  ascendency.  The  mere  fact,  that  the  youth  became  in- 
tensely attached  to  their  conversation  and  society,  would  be  often  suf- 
ficient to  raise  bitter  resentment,  and  was  called  by  the  name  corrvptiem. 
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Others)  had  sustained  great  loss  of  property^  during 
the  oligarchical  domiuion ;  which  perhaps  made 
him  the  more  strenuous  in  requiring  that  his  son 
should  pursue  trade  with  assiduity,  in  order  to  restore 
the  family  fortunes.  He  seems  moreover  to  have 
been  an  enemy  of  all  teaching  which  went  beyond 
the  narrowest  practicability  ;  hating  alike  Sokratds 
and  the  Sophists*. 

While  we  can  thus  point  out  a  recent  occurrence,  unpopuu. 
which  had  brought  one  of  the  most  ascendent  poli-  [o  sok™^^ 
ticians  in  the  city  into  special  exasperation  against  ^'°^  "i"^„ 
Sokrates — anothercircumstance  which  weighed  him  "^^^  K"**" 

,  ,  .  ..,11  ,    »nd  Alki- 

down  was,  his  past  connexion  with  the  deceased  bi^^s. 
Kritias  and  AlkibiadSs.  Of  these  two  men,  the  lat- v^ 
ter,  though  he  had  some  great  admirers,  was  on  the 
whole  odious  ;  still  more  from  his  private  insolence 
and  enormities  than  from  his  public  treason  as  an 
exile.  But  the  name  of  Kritias  was  detested,  and 
deservedly  detested,  beyond  that  of  any  other  man 
in  Athenian  history,  as  the  chief  director  of  the  un- 
measured spoliation  and  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Thirty.  That  Sokrates  had  educated  both  Kritias  \/ 
and  Alkibiad^s,  was  affirmed  by  the  accusers,  and 
seemingly  believed  by  the  general  public,  both  at 
the  time  and  afterwards^.  That  both  of  them  had 
been  among  those  who  conversed  with  him,  when 
young  men,  is  an  unquestionable  fact ;  to  what  ex- 
tent, or  down  to  what  period,  the  conversation  was 
carried,  we  cannot  distinctly  ascertain.  Xenophon 
affirms  that  both  of  them  frequented  his  society 

*  Isokrat.  Or.  xviii.  coDt.  Kallimacfa.  s.  30. 
>  See  Plato,  Menon,  c.  27, 28.  p.  90,  91. 

s  JSadun6s,  oont.  Timarch.  c.  34.  p.  74.  vfUU  2«uepani  t6p  ao^Mrrfiw 
avtKTtivartt  ^i  Kpiriav  €<l>dinj  vreiratdtvKitt,  &c.  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  2, 12. 

2x2 
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when  young,  to  catch  from  him  an  argumentative 
facility  which  might  be  serviceable  to  their  political 
ambition ;  that  he  curbed  their  violent  and  licen- 
tious propensities  so  long  as  they  continued  to  come 
to  him  ;  that  both  of  them  manifested  a  respectful 
obedience  to  him,  which  seemed  in  little  consonance 
with  their  natural  tempers  ;  but  that  they  soon  quit- 
ted him,  weary  of  such  restraint,  after  having  ac- 
quired as  much  as  they  thought  convenient  of  his 
peculiar  accomplishment.  The  writings  of  Plato, 
on  the  contrary,  impress  us  with  the  idea  that  the 
association  of  both  of  them  with  SokratSs  must 
have  been  more  continued  and  intimate ;  for  both 
of  them  are  made  to  take  great  part  in  the  Platonic 
dialogues — while  the  attachment  of  SokratSs  to 
AlkibiadSs  is  represented  as  stronger  than  that  which 
he  ever  felt  towards  any  other  man ;  a  fact  not  dif- 
ficult to  explain,  since  the  latter,  notwithstanding 
his  ungovernable  dispositions,  was  distinguished  in 
his  youth  not  less  for  capacity  and  forward  impulse, 
than  for  beauty — and  since  youthful  beauty  fired 
the  imagination  of  the  Greeks,  especially  that  of 
Sokratds,  more  than  the  charms  of  the  other  sex^ 
From  the  year  420  b.c,  in  which  the  activity  of 
Alkibiadds  as  a  political  leader  commenced,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  he  could  have  seen  much  of  Sokratds 
— and  after  the  year  415  b.c,  the  fact  is  impossible; 
since  in  that  year  he  became  a  permanent  exile,  with 
the  exception  of  three  or  four  months  in  the  year 
407  B.c,  At  the  moment  of  the  trial  of  SokratSs, 
therefore,  his  connexion  with  AlkibiadSs  must  at 

^  See  Plato  (Cbarmid^,  c.  3.  p.  164  C;  Lytis^c.  2.  p.  204  B;  Pro- 
tagoras, c.  1.  p.  «3Q9  A),  &c. 
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least  have  been  a  fact  long  past  and  gone.  Respect- 
ing KritiaSy  we  make  out  less ;  and  as  he  was  a 
kinsman  of  Plato  (one  of  the  well-known  compa- 
nions of  Sokratds,  and  present  at  bis  trial),  and 
himself  an  accomplished  and  literary  man,  his 
association  with  SokratSs  may  have  continued 
longer ;  at  least  a  colour  was  given  for  so  asserting. 
Though  the  supposition  that  any  of  tbe  vices  eitber 
of  Kritias  or  Alkibiadfis  were  encouraged,  or  even 
tolerated,  by  SokratSs,  can  have  arisen  in  none  but 
prejudiced  or  ill-informed  minds — ^yet  it  is  certain 
that  such  a  supposition  was  entertained ;  and  that 
it  placed  him  before  the  public  in  an  altered  posi- 
tion after  the  enormities  of  the  Thirty.  Anytus, 
incensed  with  him  already  on  the  subject  of  his 
son,  would  be  doubly  incensed  against  him  as  tbe 
reputed  tutor  of  Kritias. 

Of  Meldtus,  the  primary,  though  not  the  most  Enmity  of 
important,  accuser,  we  know  only  that  he  was  a  and  rheton 
poet ;  of  Lykon,  that  he  was  a  rhetor.  Both  these 
classes  had  been  alienated  by  the  cross-examining 
dialectics  to  which  many  of  their  number  had  been 
exposed  by  Sokrat^s.  They  were  the  last  men  to 
bear  such  an  exposure  with  patience ;  while  their 
enmity,  taken  as  a  class  rarely  unanimous,  was  truly 
formidable  when  it  bore  upon  any  single  individual. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  speeches  of  either  of  the 
accusers  before  the  Dikastery,  except  what  can  be 
picked  out  from  the  remarks  in  Xenophon  and  tbe 
defence  of  Plato'.  Of  the  three  counts  of  the  indict- 

^  The  Sophist  Polykratds,  &  few  years  after  the  death  of  Sokrat^s, 
chose  the  accusation  against  him  as  a  theme  for  composing  an  harangue, 
which  Quintilian  appears  to  have  perused,  accepting  it  as  the  real  dis- 
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indictmeDt  ment,  the  second  was  the  easiest  for  them  to  support, 
^e^a".     on  plansible  grounds.    That  Sokratds  was  a  reli* 
cffMi^thc  gious  innovator,  would  be  considered  as  proved  by 
Aristo?'**^  the  peculiar  divine  sign  of  which  he  was  wont  to 
phanes,  in    speak  freely  and  publicly,  and  which  visited  no  one 
prejudice     cxccpt  himsclf.    Accordingly,  in  the  *  Platonic  De- 
sSkratk     fence,'  he  never  really  replies  to  the  second  charge. 
He  questions  MelStus  before  the  Dikastery,  and  the 
latter  is  represented  as  answering,  that  he  meant  to 
accuse  Sokrat^  of  not  believing  in  the  gods  at  alP  ; 
to  which  imputed  disbelief  Sokratds  answers  with 
an  emphatic  negative.  In  support  of  the  first  count, 
however — the  charge  of  general  disbelief  in  the  gods 
recognised    by  the  city — nothing  in   his  conduct 
could  be  cited  ;  for  he  was  exact  in  bis  legal  worship 
like  other  citizens — and  even  more  than  others,  if 
Xenophon  is  correct'.     But  it  would  appear  that 
the  old  calumnies  of  the  Aristopbanic  *  Clouds'  were 
revived,  and  that  the  effect  of  that  witty  drama, 
together  with  similar  efforts  of  Eupolis  and  others, 
perhaps  hardly  less  witty— was  still  enduring;  a 
striking  proof  that  these  comedians  were  no  impo* 
tent  libellers.     SokratSs  manifests  greater  appre- 
hension of  the  effect  of  the  ancient  impressions,  than 
of  the  speeches  which  had  been  just  delivered  against 
him.    But  these  latter  speeches  would  of  course  tell, 
by, refreshing  the  sentiments  of  the  past,  and  re- 
course pronounced  in  court  by  one  of  the  accusers.    It  is  plain  from 
Isokrat^s,  however,  that  the  harangue  was  only  a  rhetorical  exercise, 
and  in  his  judgment,  not  a  good  one.     See  Quintilian,  I.  O.  ii.  17, 4  ; 
iii.  1,  11 ;  and  Isokratds,  Busiris,  s.  4.    The  Argument  prefixed  to  this 
last  oration  is  full  of  errors. 
*  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  14.  p.  2(i  C. 
'  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  64;  i.  3,  1. 
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viving  the  Aristophanic  picture  of  Sokratte  as  a 
speculator  on  physics  as  well  as  a  rhetorical  teacher 
for  pleading,  making  the  worse  appear  the  better 
reason  ^  SokratSs  in  the '  Platonic  Defence '  appeals 
to  the  number  of  persons  who  had  listened  to  his 
conversation,  whether  any  of  them  had  ever  beard 
him  say  one  word  on  the  subject  of  physical  studies'; 
while  Xenophon  goes  further,  and  represents  him 
as  having  positively  discountenanced  them,  on  the 
ground  of  impiety^. 

As  there  were  three  distinct  accusers  to  speak  Accosation 
against  SokratSs,  so  we  may  reasonably  suppose  ^0^1^^ 
that  they  would  concert  beforehand  on  what  topics  wu  pardy 
each  should  insist ;  Melfitus  undertaking  that  which  ^^^^?^^  ^" 
related  to  religion,  while  Anytus  and  Lykon  would  g»o«nd8. 
dwell  on  the  political  grounds  of  attack.     In  the 
*  Platonic  Apology,'  SokratSs  comments  emphatically 
on  the  allegations  of  Mel^tus,  questions  him  publicly 
before  the  Dikasts,  and  criticises  his  replies.     He 
makes  lit  Je  allusion  to  Anytus,  or  to  anything  except 
what  is  formally  embodied  in  the  indictment ;  and 
treats  the  last  count,  the  charge  of  corrupting  youth, 
in  connexion  with  the  first,  as  if  the  corruption 
alleged  consisted  in  irreligious  teaching.  But  Xeno- 
phon intimates  that  the  accusers,  in  enforcing  this        ^ 
allegation  of  pernicious  teaching,  went  into  other 
matters  quite  distinct  from  the  religious  tenets  of 
SokratSs,  and  denounced  him  as  having  taught  them 
lawlessness  and  disrespect,  as  well  towards  their  pa- 
rents as  towards  their  country.     We  find  mention 
made  in  Xenophon  of  accusatory  grounds  similar 

»  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  3.  p.  19  B.      '  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  3.  p.  19  C. 
3  Xcn.  Mem.  i.  1,  13. 
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to  those  ia  the  'Clouds' — similar  also  to  those 
which  modern  authors  usually  advance  against  the 
Sophists. 

Sokrat6s  (said  Anytus  and  the  other  accusers) 
taught  young  men  to  despise  the  existing  political 
constitution,  by  remarking  that  the  Athenian  prac- 
tice  of  naming  Archons  by  lot  was  silly,  and  that 
no  man  of  sense  would  ever  choose  in  this  way  a 
pilot  or  a  carpenter — though  the  mischief  there 
arising  from  bad  qualification  was  far  less  than  in 
the  case  of  the  Archons*.  Such  teaching  (it  was 
urged)  destroyed  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  re- 
spect for  the  laws  and  constitution,  and  rendered 
them  violent  and  licentious.  As  examples  of  the 
way  in  which  it  had  worked,  his  two  pupils  Kritias 
and  AlkibiadSs  might  be  cited,  both  formed  in  his 
school ;  one,  the  most  violent  and  rapacious  of  the 
Thirty  recent  oligarchs ;  the  other,  a  disgrace  to  the 
democracy  by  his  outrageous  insolence  and  licen- 
tiousness'; both  of  them  authors  of  ruinous  mis- 

I  chief  to  the  city. 

H  Moreover  the  youth  learnt  from  him  conceit  of 
their  own  superior  wisdom,  and  the  habit  of  insulting 
their  fathers  as  well  as  of  slighting  their  other  kins- 
men.  SokratSs  told  them  (it  was  urged)  that  even 
their  fathers,  in  case  of  madness,  might  be  lawfully 
put  under  restraint,  and  that  when  a  man  needed 
service,  those  whom  he  had  to  look  to  were  not  his 
kinsmen  as  such,  but  the  persons  best  qualified  to 
render  it :  thus,  if  he  was  sick,  he  must  consult  a 
surgeon — if  involved  in  a  lawsuit,  those  who  were 
most  conversant  with  such  a  situation.     Between 

'  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  9,  «  Xcn.  Mem.  i.  2,  12, 
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friends  also,  mere  good  feeling  and  affection  was  of 
little  use:  the  important  circumstance  was,  tbat 
they  should  acquire  the  capacity  of  rendering  mu« 
tual  service  to  each  other.  No  one  was  worthy  of 
esteem  except  the  man  who  knew  what  was  proper 
to  be  done,  and  could  explain  it  to  others :  which 
meant  (urged  the  accuser)  that  Sokratds  was  not 
only  the  wisest  of  men,  but  the  only  person  capable  \J 
of  making  his  pupils  wise ;  other  advisers  being 
worthless  compared  with  him^ 

He  was  in  the  habit  too  (the  accusation  proceeded)  Penrersion 
of  citing  the  worst  passages  out  of  distinguished  aiieged^^' 
poets,  and  of  perverting  them  to  the  mischievous  pur-  SS."** 
pose  of  spoiling  the  dispositions  of  youth ;  planting 
in  them  criminal  and  despotic  tendencies.  Thus 
he  quoted  a  line  of  Hesiod — **  No  work  is  disgrace- 
ful ;  but  indolence  is  disgraceful : "  explaining  it  to 
mean,  that  a  man  might  without  scruple  do  any  sort 
of  work,  base  or  unjust  as  it  might  be,  for  the  sake 
of  profit.  Next,  Sokratte  was  particulai'ly  fond  of 
quoting  those  lines  of  Homer  (in  the  second  book 
of  the  Iliad)  wherein  Odysseus  is  described  as  bring- 
ing back  the  Greeks,  who  had  just  dispersed  from 
the  public  agora  in  compliance  with  the  exhortation 
of  Agamemn6n,  and  were  hastening  to  their  ships. 
Odysseus  caresses  and  flatters  the  chiefs,  while  he 
chides  and  even  strikes  the  common  men  ;  though 
both  were  doing  the  same  thing,  and  guilty  of  the 
same  fault — if  fault  it  was,  to  obey  what  the  com- 
mander-in-chief had  himself  just  suggested.  So- 
kratSs  interpreted  this  passage  (the  accuser  affirmed) 

»  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2, 49-63. 
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as  if  Homer  praised  the  application  of  stripes  to 

poor  men  and  the  common  peopled 
Remariu  of      Nothing  could  be  easier  than  for  an  accuser  to 
u^n  dieM   find  matter  for  inculpation  of  Sokratds,  by  partial 


tioni. '  citations  from  his  continual  discourses,  given  with- 
out the  context  or  explanations  which  had  accom- 
panied them — ^by  bold  invention,  wher^  even  this 
partial  basis  was  wanting — sometimes  also  by  taking 
up  real  error,  since  no  man  who  is  continually  talk- 
ing, especially  extempore,  can  always  talk  correctly. 
Few  teachers  would  escape,  if  penal  seutences  were 
permitted  to  tell  against  them,  founded  upon  evi- 
dence such  as  this.  Xenophon,  in  noticing  the 
imputations,  comments  upon  them  all,  denies  some, 
and  explains  others.  As  to  the  passages  out  of  He- 
siod  and  Homer,  be  affirms  that  Sokratds  drew  from 
them  inferences  quite  contrary  to  those  alleged*; 
which  latter  seem  indeed  altogether  unreasonable, 
invented  to  call  forth  the  deep-seated  democratical 
sentiment  of  the  Athenians,  after  the  accuser  had 
laid  his  preliminary  ground  by  connecting  SokratSs 
with  Kritias  and  AlkibiadSs.  That  Sokrat^s  im- 
properly depreciated  either  filial  duty,  or  the  do- 
mestic affections,  is  in  like  manner  highly  impro- 
bable. We  may  much  more  reasonably  believe  the 
assertion  of  Xenophon,  who  represents  him  to  have 
exhorted  the  hearer  *^  to  make  himself  as  wise,  and 
as  capable  of  rendering  service,  as  possible ;  so  that, 
when  he  wished  to  acquire  esteem  from  father  or 
brother  or  friend,  he  might  not  sit  still  in  reliance 
on  the  simple  fact  of  relationship,  but  might  earn 

>  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  66r-59.  »  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  69. 
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such  feeling  by  doing  them  positive  good\^'  To 
tell  a  young  man  that  mere  good  feeling  would  be 
totally  insufficient,  unless  be  were  prepared  and 
competent  to  carry  it  into  action — is  a  lesson  which 
few  parents  would  wish  to  discourage.  Nor  would 
any  generous  parent  make  it  a  crime  against  the 
teaching  of  Sokratds^  that  it  rendered  his  son  wiser 
than  himself — ^which  probably  it  would  do.  To  re- 
strict the  range  of  teaching  for  a  young  man,  be- 
cause it  may  make  him  think  himself  wiser  than  his 
father — is  only  one  of  the  thousand  shapes  in  which 
the  pleading  of  ignorance  against  knowledge  was 
then,  and  still  continues  occasionally  to  be,  pre- 
sented. 

Nevertheless  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  these  The  charges 
attacks  of  Anytus  bear  upon  the  vulnerable  side  of  JJe^Jefea -" 
the  Sokratic  general  theory  of  Ethics,  according  to  »ypo»nt 
which,  virtue  was  asserted  to  depend  upon  know*  sokraUe 
ledge.     I  have  already  remarked  that  this  is  true,  thJ^. 
but  not  the  whole  truth ;  a  certain  state  of  the  affec- 
tions and  dispositions  being  not  less  indispensable, 
as  conditions  of  virtue,  than  a  certain  state  of  the 
intelligence.  An  enemy  therefore  had  some  pretence 
for  making  it  appear  that  SokratSs,  stating  a  part 
of  the  truth  as  the  whole,  denied  or  degraded  all 
that  remained.  But  though  this  would  be  a  criticism 
not  entirely  unfounded  against  his  general  theory, 
it  would  not  hold  against  his  precepts  or  practical 
teaching,  as  we  find  them  in  Xenophon ;  for  these 

'  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  55.  Kal  n'ap€Kakei  iirifieXciaBat  rov  oat  ffipoviii^' 
roroy  ctMU  Jcac  ot^cXtfUbroroir,  ^0ff»  lav  rf  vvh  wctrp^s  iap  re  vn^  adcX- 
<^v  €av  Tt  vn  SKkw  rwhs  povXrp-<u  rtnaaBcu,  /i^  r^  oIk€ios  civat 
7rurr€\mv  a/icXi/,  dWa  irtiparai,  if^  hv  h»  fiovkiyrai  Tiftao'Sai^  rovrois 
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(as  I  have  remarked)  reach  much  wider  than  his 
general  theory,   and   inculcate  the  cultivation  of 
habits  and  dispositions  not  less  strenuously  than 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Hw  poii-         The  censures  affirmed  to  have  been  cast  by  So- 

tical  stric-  ^ 

turei.  krat^s  against  the  choice  of  Archons  by  lot  at  Athens, 
are  not  denied  by  Xenophon.  The  accuser  urged 
that  "  by  such  censures  Sokratds  excited  the  young 
men  to  despise  the  established  constitution,  and  to 
become  lawless  and  violent  in  their  conduct^"  This 
is  just  the  same  pretence,  of  tendency  to  bring  the 
government  into  hatred  and  contempt,  on  which  in 
former  days  prosecutions  for  public  libel  were  insti* 
tuted  against  writers  in  England,  and  on  which  they 
still  continue  to  be  abundantly  instituted  in  France, 
under  the  first  President  of  the  Republic.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  more  serious  political  mischief  than  such 
confusion  of  the  disapproving  critic  with  a  conspi« 
rator,  and  imposition  of  silence  upon  dissentient  mi* 
norities.  Nor  has  there  ever  been  any  case  in  which 
such  an  imputation  was  more  destitute  of  colour  than 
that  of  SokratSs,  who  appealed  always  to  men's  rea« 
son  and  very  little  to  their  feelings :  so  little  indeed, 
that  modern  authors  make  his  coldness  a  matter  of 
charge  against  him  ;  who  never  omitted  to  inculcate 
rigid  observance  of  the  law,  and  set  the  example 
of  such  observance  himself.  Whatever  may  have 
been  his  sentiments  about  democracy,  he  always 
obeyed  the  democratical  government,  nor  is  there 
any  pretence  for  charging  him  with  participation  in 
oligarchical  schemes.     It  was  the  Thirty,  who  for 

'  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  9.  rovs  dc  touovtovs  \6yov£  iwaiptuf  l[if)ri  tovs  vicvt 
KaTa^povttp  rtjs  KaB(aT9»<nfs  ^roXtrf tar,  koi  noittv  piaiovs. 
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the  first  time  in  his  long  life,  interdicted  his  teaching 
altogether,  and  were  on  the  point  almost  of  taking 
his  life ;  while  his  intimate  friend  Chserephon  was 
actually  in  exile  with  the  democrats  \ 

Xenophon  lays  great  emphasis  on  two  points, 
when  defending  SokratSs  against  his  accusers. 
First,  the  former  was  in  his  own  conduct  virtuous, 
self-denying,  and  strict  in  obedience  to  the  law. 
Next,  he  accustomed  his  hearers  to  hear  nothing 
except  appeals  to  their  reason,  and  impressed  on 
them  obedience  only  to  their  rational  convictions. 
That  such  a  man,  with  so  great  a  weight  of  pre- 
sumption in  his  favour,  should  be  tried  and  found 
guilty  as  a  corrupter  of  youth — the  most  undefined 
of  all  imaginable  charges — is  a  grave  and  melan- 
choly fact  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Yet  when 
we  see  upon  what  light  evidence  modern  authors 
are  willing  to  admit  the  same  charge  against  the 
Sophists,  we  have  no  right  to  wonder  that  the  Athe- 
nians — when  addressed,  not  through  that  calm  rea- 
son to  which  SokratSs  appealed,  but  through  all 
their  antipathies,  religious  as  well  as  political, 
public  as  well  as  private — were  exasperated  into 
dealing  with  him  as  the  type  and  precursor  of  Kri- 
tias  and  Alkibiadds. 

After  all,  the  exasperation,  and  the  consequent  The  verdict 
verdict  of  guilty,  were  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the  sSratte 
Dikasts,  nor  wholly  brought  about  by  his  accusers  ^^^  ^^ 
and  his  numerous  private  enemies.    No  such  ver-  «pon  »»«m 
diet  would  have  been  given  unless  by  what  we  must  bUown 
call  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  Sokratds  him-  ^l^' 
self.     This  is  one  of  the  most  important  facts  of 

*  PUto,  Apol.  Sok.  c.5.p.  21  A;  c.20,p.32£;  Xen. Mem. i. 2, 31. 
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the  case,  in  refereDce  both  to  himself  and  to  the 
Athenians. 
Small  We  learn  from  his  own  statement  in  the  *  Platonic 

which  he  ^  Defence/  that  the  verdict  of  Guilty  was  only  pro- 
demD^I  /nounced  by  a  majority  of  five  or  six,  amidst  a  body 
V  so  numerous  as  an  Athenian  Dikastery  ; — ^probably 
557  in  total  number\  if  a  confused  statement  ia 
Diogenes  Laertius  can  be  trusted.  Now  any  one 
who  reads  that  defence,  and  considers  it  in  con- 
junction with  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the 
feelings  of  the  Dikasts,  will  see  that  its  tenor  is  such 
as  must  have  turned  a  much  greater  number  of  votes 
than  six  against  bim.  And  we  are  informed  by  the 
distinct  testimony  of  Xenophon^,  that  Sokrat^s  ap- 
proached his  trial  with  the  feelings  of  one  who  hardly 
wished  to  be  acquitted.  He  took  no  thought  what- 
ever for  the  preparation  of  bis  defence,  and  when  his 
fiiend  Hermogen^s  remonstrated  with  him  on  the 
serious  consequences  of  such  an  omission,  he  re- 
plied, first,  that  the  just  and  blameless  life,  which 
he  was  conscious  of  having  passed,  was  the  best  of 
all  prep2u*ations  for  defence — ^next,  that  having  once 
begun  to  meditate  on  what  it  would  be  proper  for 

>  Plato,  Apol.  Sok,  c.  25.  p.  36  A;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  41.  Diogenes 
says  that  be  was  condemned  by  281  ^<l>ois  n-Xctoa-t  t&v  diro\vova-<»y. 
If  Diogenes  meant  to  assert  that  the  verdict  was  found  by  a  majority  of 
281  above  the  acquitting  votes,  this  would  be  contradicted  by  the  '  Pla- 
tonic Apology/  which  assures  us  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  majority 
was  not  greater  than  five  or  six,  so  that  the  turning  of  three  votes  would 
have  altered  the  verdict.  But  as  the  number  281  seems  precise,  and  is 
not  in  itself  untrustworthy,  some  commentators  construe  it,  though  the 
words  as  they  now  stand  are  perplexing,  as  the  aggregate  of  the  majority. 
Since  the  *  Platonic  Apology '  proves  that  it  was  a  majority  of  five  or 
mxt  the  minority  would  consequently  be  276,  and  the  total  557. 

'  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  8, 4  seq.  He  learnt  the  fact  ^m  Hermogends,  who 
heard  it  from  SokratSs  himself. 
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him  to  say,  the  divine  sign  had  interposed  to  for^ 
bid  him  from  proceeding.  He  went  on  to  say,  that 
it  was  no  wonder  that  the  gods  should  deem  it  better 
for  him  to  die  now,  than  to  live  longer.  He  had 
hitherto  lived  in  perfect  satisfaction,  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  progressive  moral  improvement,  and 
with  esteem,  marked  and  unabated,  from  his  friends. 
If  his  life  were  prolonged,  old  age  would  soon  over- 
power him  ;  he  would  lose  in  part  his  sight,  his 
hearing,  or  his  intelligence;  and  life  with  such 
abated  efficacy  and  dignity  would  be  intolerable  to 
him.  Whereas,  if  he  were  condemned  now,  he 
should  be  condemned  unjustly,  which  would  be  a 
great  disgrace  to  his  judges,  but  none  to  him :  nay, 
it  would  even  procure  for  him  increase  of  sympathy 
and  admiration,  and  a  more  willing  acknowledgment 
from  every  one  that  he  had  been  both  a  just  man 
and  an  improving  preceptor  \ 

These  words,  spoken  before  his  trial,  intimate  a  sokr»t«s 
state  of  belief  which  explains  the  tenor  of  the  defence  hfmMlnike 
and  formed  one  essential  condition  of  the  final  re-  Jufilit^ 
suit.    They  proved  that  SokratSs  not  only  cared  w^tobe 
little  for  being  acquitted,  but  even  thought  that  the 
approaching  trial  was  marked  out  by  the  gods  as 
the  term  of  his  life,  and  that  there  were  good  reasons    1/ 
why  he  should  prefer  such  a  consummation  as  best 
for  himself.    Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  he  should  en- 
tertain that  opinion,  when  we  recollect  the  entire 
ascendency  within  him  of  strong  internal  conscience 
and  intelligent  reflection,  built  upon  an  originally 
fearless   temperament,    and  silencing  what  Plato* 

»  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  8,  9,  10. 

•  Plato,  Phadon,  c.  60.  p.  77  E.    aXX'  lai»s  ?w  r«  mu  iv  rnuv  irais^ 
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calls  *\  the  child  within  us,  who  trembles  before 
death" — ^his  great  love  of  colloquial  influence,  and 
incapacity  of  living  without  it — his  old  age,  now 
seventy  years,  rendering  it  impossible  that  such  in- 
fluence could  much  longer  continue — and  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  to  him,  by  now  towering  above  ordi- 
nary men  under  the  like  circumstances,  to  read  an 
impressive  lesson,  as  well  as  to  leave  behind  him  a 
re|)utation  yet  more  exalted  than  that  which  he  had 
hitherto  acquired.  It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that 
SokratSs  came  to  his  trial  and  undertook  his  unpre- 
meditated defence,  the  substance  of  which  we  now 
read  in  the  *  Platonic  Apology/  His  calculations, 
alike  high-minded  and  well-balanced,  were  com- 
pletely realised.  Had  he  been  acquitted  after  such 
a  defence,  it  would  have  been  not  only  a  triumph 
over  his  personal  enemies,  but  would  have  been  a 
sanction  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  the  popular 
Dikastery  to  his  teaching — which  indeed  had  been 
enforced  by  Anytus^  in  his  accusing  argument,  in 
reference  to  acquittal  generally,  even  before  he  heard 
the  defence:  whereas  his  condemnation,  and  the 
feelings  with  which  he  met  it,  have  shed  double  and 
triple  lustre  over  his  whole  life  and  character. 
The'Pia-  Prefaced  by  this  exposition  of  the  feelings  of  So- 
tonic  Apo-  j^,.g^t^g^  tijg  €  Platonic  Defence'  becomes  not  merely 
sublime  and  impressive,  but  also  the  manifestation 
of  a  rational  and  consistent  purpose.  It  does  indeed 
include  a  vindication  of  himself  against  two  out  of 
the  three  counts  of  the  indictment — against  the 

oaris  TO  TOMvra  ^o/ScIrac.    Tovtop  oSp  wtipAfuBa  miBetw  fi^  Muvtu  tAi» 
Oavarov,  &<nrtp  rh  fiopfidkvMia. 
»  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17.  p.  29  C. 
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charge  of  not  believing  in  the  recognised  gods  of 
Athens,  and  that  of  corrupting  the  youth :  respect- 
ing the  second  of  the  three,  whereby  he  was  charged 
with  religious  innovation,  he  says  little  or  nothing. 
But  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  speech  of  one 
standing  on  bis  trial,  with  the  written  indictment 
concluding  **  Penalty,  Death*' — hanging  up  in  open 
court  before  him.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  em- 
phatic lesson  to  the  hearers,  embodied  in  the  frank 
outpouring  of  a  fearless  and  self-confiding  con- 
science. It  is  undertaken,  from  the  beginning,  be- 
cause the  law  commands ;  with  a  faint  wish,  and 
even  not  an  unqualified  wish, — ^but  no  hope, — that 
it  may  succeed \  SokratSs  first  replies  to  the  stand- 
ing antipathies  against  him  without,  arising  from 
the  number  of  enemies  whom  his  cross-examining 
Elenchus  had  aroused  against  him,  and  from  those 
false  reports  which  the  Aristophanic  *  Clouds*  had 
contributed  so  much  to  circulate.  In  accounting 
for  the  rise  of  these  antipathies,  he  impresses  upon 
the  Dikasts  the  divine  mission  under  which  he  was 
acting,  not  without  considerable  doubts  whether  they 
will  believe  him  to  be  in  earnest^ ;  and  gives  that 
interesting  exposition  of  his  intellectual  campaign, 
against  *'the  conceit  of  knowledge  without  the 
reality,'*  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.    He  then 

'  Plato,  ApoL  Sok.  c.  2.  p.  19  A.  Bovkoifufjv  fiiv  oZv  h»  touto  ovra  yc- 
V€<r0aif  cm  ifi€ivou  Kal  vfuv  koi  (fioiy  Koi  irXcov  W  /x€  noi7J<rai  dnoKoyov- 
fifpov  olfuu  dt  avT6  xoX'Tii'  ctvoi,  Koi  ov  irdw  fu  Xavdcivcc  oidi/  eoTi. 
*OfiMS  d<  TovTo  fiiv  Ira  ovfj  ra  B(^  <t>iKov,  r^  di  v6^  irturriov  Kal 
dfnikoyrfT€0¥, 

•  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  5.  p.  20  D.  Ka\  uTa>s  fxh  b6^<o  rtcru/  vfxS>v  vai(€iv 
— «2  fUvToi  lOTt,  ird<rav  vfilv  r^v  dX^^ccai^  cpw.  Again,  c.  28.  p.  37  E. 
*Edp  Tf  yap  Xcyo),  or*  t^  $f^  aTrtiBtlv  rovr^  core,  icai  iti  tovt*  ddwarov 
^avxioif  Sy^Wj  ov  irtiata-Oi  fioi  i^s  €lpmv€vofi€V<j^. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  U 
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goes  into  the  indictment,  questions  MelStus  in  open 
court,  and  dissects  his  answers.  Having  rebutted 
the  charge  of  irreligion,  he  reverts  again  to  the  impe- 
rative mandate  of  the  gods  under  which  he  is  acting, 
''  to  spend  his  life  in  the  ses^rch  for  wisdom  and  in 
examining  himself  as  well  as  others  -/'  a  mandate, 
which  if  he  were  to  disobey,  he  would  be  then  justly 
amenable  to  the  charge  of  irreligion^ ;  and  he  an- 
nounces to  the  Dikasts  distinctly,  that  even  if  they 
were  now  to  acquit  him,  he  neither  could  nor  would 
relax  in  the  course  which  he  had  been  pursuing^. 
He  considers  that  the  mission  imposed  upon  him  is 
among  the  greatest  blessings  ever  conferred  by  the 
gods  upon  Athens^.  He  deprecates  those  murmurs 
of  surprise  or  displeasure,  which  his  discourse  evi- 
dently called  forth  more  than  once"* — though  not  so 
much  on  his  own  account,  as  on  that  of  the  Dikasts, 
who  will  be  benefited  by  hearing  him,  and  who  will 
hurt  themselves  and  their  city  much  more  than  him, 
if  they  should  now  pronounce  condemnation^  It 
was  not  on  his  own  account  that  he  sought  to  defend 
himself,  but  on  account  of  the  Athenians,  lest  they 
by  condemning  him  should  sin  against  the  gracious 
blessing  of  the  god  :  they  would  not  easily  find  such 
another,  if  they  should  put  him  to  death^.   Though 

>  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17.  p.  29  A. 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17.  p.  30  B. 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17.  p.  30  A,  B.  oUfuu  ovdeVira>  vfuv  fieiCov  dyoB^ 

<  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  18.  p.  30  B. 

«  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  18.  p.  30  B.  Koi  yap,  m  ryc^  olfuu,  6yff<r€<rB€ 
dKOV0VT€s — iiuf  €fX€  ajTOKTtivrjTe  roiovTov  livra  olop  ry«J>  \4y»,  ovK  ifu 
fjL*i(<a  p\A'^er€  i)  vfjLas  avroCs, 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  18.  p.  30  £.  n-oXXoO  dco)  ry^  vvtp  cfuivrov  diro- 
Xoyctcr^ai,  &s  ris  tbf  oXoito,  aK\*  vnip  vft&v  fifi  ri  €$a/idpTrfT€  wtpl  t^ptov 
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his  mission  had  spurred  him  on  to  indefatigable  ac- 
tivity in  individual  colloquy,  yet  the  divine  sign  had 
always  forbidden  him  from  taking  active  part  in 
public  proceedings :  on  the  two  exceptional  occa- 
sions when  he  had  stood  publicly  forward, — once 
under  the  democracy,  once  under  the  oligarchy, — 
he  had  shown  the  same  resolution  as  at  present ; — 
not  to  be  deterred  by  any  terrors  from  that  course 
which  he  believed  to  be  just  ^  Young  men  were 
delighted,  as  well  as  improved,  by  listening  to  his 
cross-examinations :  in  proof  of  the  charge  that  he 
had  corrupted  them,  no  evidence  had  been  pro- 
duced— neither  any  of  themselves,  who  having  been 
once  young  when  they  enjoyed  his  conversation,  had 
since  grown  elderly — nor  any  of  their  relatives ; 
while  he  on  his  part  could  produce  abundant  testi- 
mony to  the  improving  eflfect  of  his  society,  from 
the  relatives  of  those  who  had  profited  by  it*. 

**  No  man  (says  he)  knows  what  death  is,  yet  men  sentiment 
fear  it  as  if  they  knew  well  that  it  was  the  greatest  about  ™' 
of  all  evils ;  which  is  just  a  case  of  that  worst  of  all  **"^**' 
ignorance — the  conceit  of  knowing  what  you  do  not 
really  know.     For  my  part,  this  is  the  exact  point 
on  which  I  differ  from  most  other  men,  if  there  be 
any  one  thing  in  which  I  am  wiser  than  they :  as  I 
know  nothing  about  Hades,  so  I  do  not  pretend  to 
any  knowledge ;  but  I  do  know  well,  that  disobe- 
dience to  a  person  better  than  myself,  either  God 
or  man,  is  both  an  evil  and  a  shame ;  nor  will  I 
ever  embrace  evil  certain,  in  order  to  escape  evil 

6tov  b^tP  VfU¥  €fiov  kaTtnlni<l>taafttvoi'  €hv  yitp  //xc  ajrojcrctn/rf ,  ov  /Sf  dior 
SKXov  rotovTov  rvprfaiTt,  &c. 

>  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  20,  21.  p.  33. 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  22. 

2  u2 
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which  may  for  aught  I  know  be  a  good^     Perhaps 
you  may  feel  indignant  at  the  resolute  tone  of  my 
defence :  you  may  have  expected  that  I  should  do 
as  most  others  do  in  less  dangerous  trials  than  mine 
— that  I  should  weep,  beg  and  entreat  for  my  life, 
and  bring  forward  my  children  and  relatives  to  do 
the  same.     I  have  relatives  like  other  men,  and 
three  children ;  but  not  one  of  them  shall  appear 
before  you  for  any  such  purpose.     Not  from  any 
insolent  dispositions  on  my  part,  nor  any  wish  to 
put  a  slight  upon  you — but  because  I  hold  such 
conduct  to  be  degrading  to  the  reputation  which  I 
enjoy :  for  I  have  a  reputation  for  superiority  among 
you,  deserved  or  undeserved  as  it  may  be.     It  is  a 
disgrace  to  Athens  when  her  esteemed  men  lower 
themselves,  as  they  do  but  too  often,  by  such  mean 
and  cowardly  supplications ;  and  you  Dikasts,  in- 
stead of  being  prompted  thereby  to  spare  them, 
ought  rather  to  condemn  them  the  more  for  so  dis- 
honouring  the  city^.    Apart  from  any  reputation  of 
mine,  too,  1  should  be  a  guilty  man  if  I  sought  to 
bias  you  by  supplications.     My  duty  is  to  instruct 
and  persuade  you,  if  I  can  :  but  you  have  sworn  to 
follow  your  convictions  in  judging  according  to  the 
laws,  not  to  make  the  laws  bend  to  your  partiality 
— and  it  is  your  duty  so  to  do.     Far  be  it  from  me 
to  habituate  you  to  perjury ;  far  be  it  from  you  to 
contract  any  such  habit.     Do  not  therefore  require 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17.  p.  29  B-  Contrast  this  striking  and  truly 
Sokratic  sentiment  about  the  fear  of  death,  with  the  commonplace  way 
in  which  Sokrat^s  is  represented  as  handling  the  same  subject  in  Xenoph. 
Memor.  i.  4,  7. 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  23.  p.  34, 35.  I  translate  the  substance  and  not 
the  words. 
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of  me  proceedings  dishonourable  in  reference  to 
myself  as  well  as  criminal  and  impious  in  regard  to 
you  ;  especially  at  a  moment  when  I  am  myself  re- 
butting an  accusation  of  impiety  advanced  by  Me- 
Ifitus.  I  leave  to  you  and  to  the  god,  to  decide 
as  may  turn  out  best  both  for  me  and  for  you\" 

No  one  who  reads  the  *  Platonic  Apology  '  of  So-  Effect  of 
krat^s  will  ever  wish  that  he  had  made  any  other  upon^hr* 
defence.  But  it  is  the  speech  of  one  who  delibe-  ^*^"**' 
rately  forgoes  the  immediate  purpose  of  a  defence 
— persuasion  of  his  judges  ;  who  speaks  for  poste- 
rity, without  regard  to  his  own  life — **  sol^  pos- 
teritatis  cursl,  et  abruptis  vitae  blandimentis*."  The 
effect  produced  upon  the  Dikasts  was  such  as  So- 
kratSs  anticipated  beforehand,  and  heard  afterwards 
without  surprise  as  without  discomposure,  in  the 
verdict  of  guilty.  His  only  surprise  was,  at  the 
extreme  smallness  of  the  majority  whereby  that 
verdict  was  passed  ^.  And  this  is  the  true  matter 
for  astonishment.  Never  before  had  the  Athenian 
Dikasts  heard  such  a  speech  addressed  to  them. 
While  all  of  them  doubtless  knew  SokratSs  as  a 
very  able  and  very  eccentric  man,  respecting  his 
purposes  and  character  they  would  differ;  some 
regarding  him  with    unqualified    hostility,    a   few 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  24.  p.  35. 

'  These  are  the  striking  words  of  Tacitus  (Hist.  ii.  54)  respecting  the 
last  hours  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  after  his  suicide  had  been  fully  resolved 
upon,  but  before  it  had  been  consummated ;  an  interval  spent  in  the 
most  careful  and  provident  arrangements  for  the  security  and  welfare 
of  those  around  him — "  ipsum  viventem  quidem  reUctum,  sed  soU  pos- 
teritatis  cur&,  et  abruptis  vitie  blandimentis." 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.25.  p.  36  A.  Ovk  d»€\inar6p  fioi  yeyovc  t6  yryovbs 
TOVTO,  dKKa  noKv  fiaXXov  BavfjM^m  iKaripw  r&»  ^ri<fH»v  t6v  ytyovora 
apiBiJu6v,  Ov  yap  ^p^v  ryciyyc  ovt<o  frcLp'  oXiyov  Ila'€<r6aiy  dk\a  frcLph 
iroXif,  &c. 
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Others  with  respectful  admiration,  and  a  still  larger 
number  with  simple  admiration  for  ability,  without 
any  decisive  sentiment  either  of  antipathy  or  esteem. 
But  by  all  these  three  categories,  hardly  excepting 
even  his  admirers,  the  speech  would  be  felt  to  carry 
one  sting  which  never  misses  its  way  to  the  angry 
feelings  of  the  judicial  bosom,  whether  the  judges 
in  session  be  one  or  a  few  or  many — the  sting  of 
''affront  to  the  court."  The  Athenian  Dikasts 
were  always  accustomed  to  be  addressed  with  de- 
ference, often  with  subservience :  they  now  heard 
themselves  lectured  by  a  philosopher  who  stood  be- 
fore them  like  a  fearless  and  invulnerable  superior, 
beyond  their  power,  though  awaiting  their  verdict ; 
one  who  laid  claim  to  a  divine  mission,  which  pro- 
bably many  of  them  believed  to  be  an  imposture — 
and  who  declared  himself  the  inspired  uprooter  of 
**  conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality,"  which 
purpose  many  would  not  understand,  and  some 
would  not  like.  To  many  his  demeanour  would 
appear  to  betray  an  insolence  not  without  analogy 
to  AlkibiadSs  or  Kritias,  with  whom  his  accuser 
had  compared  him.  I  have  already  remarked,  in 
reference  to  his  trial,  that  considering  the  number 
of  personal  enemies  whom  he  made,  the  wonder  is, 
not  that  he  was  tried  at  all,  but  that  he  was  not 
tried  until  so  late  in  his  life :  I  now  remark  in  re- 
ference to  the  verdict,  that,  considering  his  speech 
before  the  Dikastery,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
he  was  found  guilty,  but  only  that  such  verdict 
passed  by  so  small  a  majority  as  five  or  six  *. 

'  Respecting  the  death  of  Sokrat^,  M.  Cousiii  obsenres  as  follows  (in  his 

translationof  Plato,  torn.  i.  p.  58.  Pre&oe  to  the  Apology  of  Socrates)  :— 

"  II  y  a  plus :  on  voit  qu'il  a  reconnu  la  n^cessit^  de  sa  mort    U  dit 
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That  the  condemnation  of  SokratSs  was  brought  AsserHon 
on  distinctly  by  the  tone  and  tenor  of  his  defence —  pboifthat 
is  the  express  testimony  of  Xenophon.     "  Other  mIgM  hive 
persons  on  trial  (he  says)  defended  themselves  in  '^^-^J^^^'if 
such  manner  as  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Di-  ^c  had 

1/1  1  cho«cn  it. 

kasts,  or  flatter,  or  entreat  them,  contrary  to  the 
laws,  and  thus  obtained  acquittal.  But  Sokratds 
would  resort  to  nothing  of  this  customary  practice 
of  the  Dikastery  contrary  to  the  laws.  Though  he 
might  easily  have  been  let  off  by  the  Dikasts^  if  he 
would  have  done  anything  of  the  kind  even  moderately, 
he  preferred  rather  to  adhere  to  the  laws  and  die, 
than  to  save  his  life  by  violating  them\"    Now  no 

express^ment  qn'ilne  seirirait  k  rien  de  I'absoudre,  parcequ'il  est  decide 
k  m^riter  de  uouveau  I'aecusation  maintenant  port^e  contre  lui :  que 
Texil  mdme  ne  peut  le  sauver,  ses  principes  qu'il  n'abandonnera  jamais, 
et  sa  mission,  qu'il  poursuivra  partout,  devant  le  mettre  toujours  et 
partout  dans  la  situation  oil  il  est :  qu'enfin,  il  est  inutile  de  rcculer 
devant  la  n^cessit^,  qu'il  faut  que  sa  destin^e  s'accomplisse,  et  que  sa 
mort  est  venue.  Socrate  avait  raison :  sa  mort  ^tait  forc^e,  et  le  r^sultat 
inevitable  de  la  lutte  qu'il  avait  engag^  contre  le  dogmatisme  religieux 
et  la  fausse  sagesse  de  son  temps.  C'est  I'esprit  de  ce  temps,  et  non 
pas  Anytus,  ni  I'Ar^opage,  qui  a  mis  en  cause  et  condamn^  Socrate. 
Anytus,  il  faut  le  dire,  ^toit  un  citoyen  recommandable  :  I'Ar^opage,  un 
tribunal  Equitable  et  mod^r^ :  et,  s^ilfalhU  s*^tonner  de  quelque  chose, 
ce  seroU  que  Socrate  ait  ^t^accus^  si  tardy  et  qu'il  n'ait  pas  AicondamrU 
h  une  plus  forte  majority.** 

[It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  Sokratis  was  tried  before  the  Dikastery, 
not  before  the  Areopag;u8.] 

I  am  happy  also  to  add,  to  the  same  effect,  the  judgment  of  another 
estimable  authority — Professor  Maurice,  in  his  recent  work — Moral  and 
Metaphysical  Philosophy — (Part  i.  Ancient  Philosophy,  chap.  vi.  Div.  ii. 
Sect.  2.  16) :— 

"  How  can  such  a  man  as  Socrates,  it  has  been  often  asked,  have  been 
compelled  to  drink  hemlock?  Must  not  the  restored  democracy  of 
Athens  have  been  worse,  and  more  intolerant,  than  any  power  which 
ever  existed  on  earth?  Mr.  Grote  answers,  we  think,  most  reasonably, 
that  the  wonder  is,  how  such  a  man  should  have  been  suffered  to  go  on 
teaching  for  so  l(mg.  No  state,  he  adds,  ever  showed  so  much  tolerance 
for  differences  of  opinion  as  Athens." 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  4,  4.   'Exciyoff  ovdcv  ^^cXf/cre  r»y  tltMrm^  iv  r^ 
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one  in  Athens  except  Sokratfis,  probably,  would  have 
construed  the  laws  as  requiring  the  tone  of  oration 
which  he  adopted ;  nor  would  he  himself  have  so 
construed  them,  if  he  had  been  twenty  years  younger, 
with  less  of  acquired  dignity,  and  more  years  of 
possible  usefulness  open  before  him.  Without  de- 
basing himself  by  unbecoming  flattery  or  supplica- 
tion, he  would  have  avoided  lecturing  them  as  a 
master  and  superior  ^ — or  ostentatiously  asserting  a 
divine  mission  for  purposes  which  they  would  hardly 
understand — or  an  independence  of  their  verdict 
which  they  might  construe  as  defiance.  The  rhetor 
Lysias  is  said  to  have  sent  to  him  a  composed  speech 
for  his  defence,  which  he  declined  to  use,  not  think- 
ing it  suitable  to  his  dignity.  But  such  a  man  as 
Lysias  would  hardly  compose  what  would  lower  the 
dignity  even  of  the  loftiest  client — though  he  would 
look  to  the  result  also  ;  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that 
if  SokratSs  had  pronounced  it — or  even  a  much  less 
able  speech,  if  inoffensive — he  would  have  been  ac- 
quitted. Quintiiian^  indeed  expresses  his  satisfac- 
tion that  Sokratfis  maintained  that  towering  dignity 
which  brought  out  the  rarest  and  most  exalted  of 
his  attributes,  but  which  at  the  same  time  renounced 
all  chance  of  acquittal.     Few  persons  will  dissent 

diKaarripic^  napa  rovs  y6fiovs  iroirja'ai'  dWa  p^ims  Stv  d<f>€6€\s  vir^  r&i^ 
diKaar&p,  €l  Kal  fi€Tpi<as  ri  rovrmv  cVoti/o-c,  frpoctXrro  fioKkov  rols  p6fjLOts 
(fifuvtap  airo6avtiv,  fj  frapavoft&v  Qv, 

*  Cicero  (de  Orat.  i.  54,  231) — "  Socrates  ita  in  jadicio  capitis  pro  se 
ipse  dixit,  ut  non  supplex  aut  reus,  sed  magister  aut  dominus  videretur 
esse  judicum."  So  Epikt^tus  also  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  defence 
of  Sokratis— '* By  all  means,  abstain  from  supplication  for  mercy;  but 
do  not  put  it  specially  forward,  that  you  will  abstain,  unless  you  in- 
tend, like  Sokratis,  purposely  to  provoke  the  judges  *'  ( Arrian,  EpiktSt. 
Diss.  ii.  2,  18). 

»  Quintilian,  Inst.  Or.  ii.  15,  30 ;  xi.  1,  10 ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  40. 
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from  this  criticism  :  but  when  we  look  at  the  sen- 
tence, as  we  ought  in  fairness  to  do,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Dikasts,  justice  will  compel  us  to 
admit  that  Sokratds  deliberately  brought  it  upon 
himself. 

If  the  verdict  of  guilty  was  thus  brought  upon  The  wn- 
Sokratds  by  his  own  consent  and  cooperation,  much  how  passed 
more  may  the  same  remark  be  made  respecting  the  procedure!" 
capital  sentence  which  follow^ed  it.  In  Athenian 
procedure,  the  penalty  inflicted  was  determined  by 
a  separate  vote  of  the  Dikasts,  taken  after  the  verdict 
of  guilty.  The  accuser  having  named  the  penalty 
which  he  thought  suitable,  the  accused  party  on  his 
side  named  some  lighter  penalty  upon  himself;  and 
between  these  two  the  Dikasts  were  called  on  to 
make  their  option — no  third  proposition  being  ad- 
missible. The  prudence  of  an  accused  party  always 
induced  him  to  propose,  even  against  himself,  some 
measure  of  punishment  which  the  Dikasts  might 
be  satisfied  to  accept,  in  preference  to  the  heavier 
sentence  invoked  by  his  antagonist. 

NowMel6tus,in  his  indictment  and  speech  against  Sokrat§t  is 
Sokratds,  had  called  for  the  infliction  of  capital  to^n^^ 
punishment.     It  was  for  Sokratfis  to  make  his  own  'ounter- 
counter-proposition,  and  the  very  small  majority,  Jf^f^Jf 
by  which  the  verdict  had  been  pronounced,  afforded  wmwif— 

m    '  r     t  -rv-i  •         his  beha- 

sufficient  proof  that  the  Dikasts  were  no  way  m-  viour. 
clined  to  sanction  the  extreme  penalty  against  him. 
They  doubtless  anticipated,  according  to  the  uniform 
practice  before  the  Athenian  courts  of  justice,  that 
he  would  suggest  some  lesser  penalty — fine,  impri- 
sonment, exile,  disfranchisement,  &c.  And  had  he 
done  this  purely  and  simply,  there  can  be  little 
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doubt  that  the  proposition  would  have  passed.  But 
the  language  of  Sokratfis,  after  the  verdict,  was  in 
a  strain  yet  higher  than  before  it ;  and  his  resolu- 
tion to  adhere  to  his  own  point  of  view,  disdaining 
the  smallest  abatement  or  concession,  only  the  more 
emphatically  pronounced.  '*  What  counter-propo- 
sition shall  I  make  to  you  (he  said)  as  a  substitute 
for  the  penalty  of  Mel6tus  ?  ^hall  I  name  to  you 
the  treatment  which  I  think  I  deserve  at  your  hands  ? 
In  that  case,  my  proposition  would  be  that  I  should 
be  rewarded  with  a  subsistence  at  the  public  expense 
in  the  Prytaneum  ;  for  that  is  what  I  really  deserve 
as  a  public  benefactor — one  who  has  neglected  all 
thought  of  his  own  affairs,  and  embraced  voluntary 
poverty,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  your  best 
interests,  and  to  admonish  you  individually  on  the 
serious  necessity  of  mental  and  moral  improvement. 
Assuredly  I  cannot  admit  that  I  have  deserved  from 
you  any  evil  whatever ;  nor  would  it  be  reasonable 
in  me  to  propose  exile  or  imprisonment,  which  I 
know  to  be  certain  and  considerable  evils^ — in  place 
of  death,  which  may  perhaps  be  not  an  evil,  but  a 
good.  I  might  indeed  propose  to  you  a  pecuniary 
fine;  for  the  payment  of  that  would  be  no  evil 
But  I  am  poor  and  have  no  money :  all  that  I  could 
muster  might  perhaps  amount  to  a  mina;  and  I 
therefore  propose  to  you  a  fine  of  one  mina,  as 
punishment  on  myself.  Plato,  and  my  other  friends 
near  me,  desire  me  to  increase  this  sum  to  thirty 
minae,  and  they  engage  to  pay  it  for  me,  A  fine  of 
thirty  minse,  therefore,  is  the  coimter-penalty  which 
I  submit  for  your  judgment  ^" 

>  Plato,  Apol.  5ok.  c.  26, 27,  28.  p.  37, 38.     I  give,  u  weU  as  I  can. 
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Subsistence  in  the  Prytaneum  at  the  public  ex-  AggraTs- 

pense,  was  one  of  the  greatest  honorary  distinctions  ng"in  the 

which  the  citizens  of  Athens  ever  conferred;  an  ][^^8?him 

emphatic  token  of  public  gratitude.     That  Sokratfis  '"J^^'Jf 

therefore  should  proclaim  himself  worthy  of  such  h|«  ^«*»a- 

viour. 

an  honour,  and  talk  of  assessing  it  upon  himself  in 
lieu  of  a  punishment,  before  the  very  Dikasts  who 
had  just  passed  against  him  a  verdict  of  guilty — 
would  be  received  by  them  as  nothing  less  than  a 
deliberate  insult ;  a  defiance  of  judicial  authority, 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  prove,  to  an  opinionated 
and  haughty  citizen,  that  he  could  not  commit  with 
impunity.  The  persons  who  heard  his  language 
with  the  greatest  distress,  were  doubtless  Plato, 
Krito,  and  his  other  friends  around  him;  who, 
though  sympathising  with  him  fully,  knew  well  that 
he  was  assuring  the  success  of  the  proposition  of 
MelStus^  and  would  regret  that  he  should  thus 
throw  away  his  life  by  what  they  would  think  an 
ill-placed  and  unnecessary  self-exaltation.  Had  he 
proposed,  with  little  or  no  preface,  the  substitute- 
fine  of  thirty  minse  with  which  this  part  of  his 
speech  concluded,  there  is  every  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  majority  of  Dikasts  would  have 
voted  for  it. 

The  sentence  of  death  passed  against  him,  by  sentence  of 
what  majority  we  do  not  know.     But  Sokratds  nei-  wiuteTd! 
ther  altered  his  tone,  nor  manifested  any  regret  for  sok«tL  to 
the  language  by  which  he  had  himself  seconded  the  ^"„^^ 
purpose  of  his  accusers.     On  the  contrary,  he  told 
the  Dikasts,  in  a  short  address  prior  to  his  depart* 

the  substantive  propositions,  apart  from  the  emphatic  language  of  the 
original.  ^  See  Plato,  Krito,  c.  5.  p.  46  B. 
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ure  for  the  prison,  that  he  was  satisfied  both  with 
his  own  conduct  and  with  the  result.  The  divine 
sign  (he  said)  which  was  wont  to  restrain  him,  often 
on  very  small  occasions,  both  in  deeds  and  in  words 
— had  never  manifested  itself  once  to  him  through- 
out the  whole  day,  neither  when  he  came  thither  at 
first,  nor  at  any  one  point  throughout  his  whole 
discourse.  The  tacit  acquiescence  of  this  infallible 
monitor  satisfied  him  not  only  that  he  had  spoken 
rightly,  but  that  the  sentence  passed  was  in  reality 
no  evil  to  him ;  that  to  die  now  was  the  best  thing 
which  could  befall  him*.  Either  death  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  sound,  perpetual,  and  dreamless  sleep — 
which  in  his  judgment  would  be  no  loss,  but  rather 
a  gain,  compared  with  the  present  life  ;  or  else,  if 
the  common  mythes  were  true,  death  would  transfer 
him  to  a  second  life  in  Hades,  where  he  would  find 
all  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  of  the  past 
generally — so  as  to  pursue  in  conjunction  with  them 
the  business  of  mutual  cross-examination,  and  de- 
bate on  ethical  progress  and  perfection*. 
Satisfaction  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sentence  really 
witiTthe  appeared  to  Sokratds  in  this  point  of  view,  and  to 
Tndei^i-  his  friends  also,  after  the  event  had  happened — 
^^oT"  though  doubtless  not  at  the  time  when  they  were 
about  to  lose  him.  He  took  his  Une  of  defence  ad- 
visedly, and  with  full  knowledge  of  the  result.  It 
supplied  him  with  the  fittest  of  all  opportunities  for 
manifesting,  in  an  impressive  manner,  both  his  per- 
sonal ascendency  over  human  fears  and  weakness^ 
and  the  dignity  of  what  he  believed  to  be  his  divine 

>  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  31.  p.  40  B;  c.  33.  p.  41  D. 
«  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  32.  p.  40  C;  p.  41  B. 
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mission.  It  took  him  away  in  his  full  grandeur  and 
glory,  like  the  setting  of  the  tropical  sun,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  senile  decay  might  be  looked  upon  as 
close  at  hand.  He  calculated  that  his  defence  and 
bearing  on  the  trial  would  be  the  most  emphatic 
lesson  which  he  could  possibly  read  to  the  youth 
of  Athens  ;  more  emphatic,  probably,  than  the  sum 
total  of  those  lessons  which  his  remaining  life  might 
suffice  to  give,  if  he  shaped  his  defence  otherwise. 
This  anticipation  of  the  effect  of  the  concluding 
scene  of  his  life,  setting  the  seal  on  all  his  prior 
discourses,  manifests  itself  in  portions  of  his  con- 
cluding words  to  the  Dikasts,  wherein  he  tells  them 
that  they  will  not,  by  putting  him  to  death,  rid 
themselves  of  the  importunity  of  the  cross-examining 
Elenchus  ;  that  numbers  of  young  men,  more  rest- 
less and  obtrusive  than  he,  already  carried  within 
them  that  impulse,  which  they  would  now  proceed 
to  apply ;  his  superiority  having  hitherto  kept  them 
back*.  It  was  thus  the  persuasion  of  SokratSs,  that 
his  removal  would  be  the  signal  for  numerous  apo- 
stles, putting  forth  with  increased  energy  that  pro- 
cess of  interrogatory  test  and  spur  to  which  he  had 
devoted  his  life,  and  which  doubtless  was  to  him  far 
dearer  and  more  sacred  than  his  life.  Nothing  could 
be  more  effective  than  his  lofty  bearing  on  his  trial, 
for  inflaming  the  enthusiasm  of  young  men  thus 
predisposed  ;  and  the  loss  of  life  was  to  him  com- 
pensated by  the  missionary  successors  whom  he 
calculated  on  leaving  behind. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  Sokrat^s  would 
have  drunk  the  cup  of  hemlock  in  the  prison,  on 

>  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  30.  p.  39  C. 
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sokratss  in  tj^g  d^y  aftcF  his  trial.     But  it  SO  happened  that 

pnson  for  •'  . 

thirty  dayi  the  day  of  his  sentence  was  immediately  after  that 
fuses  to  on  which  the  sacred  ship  started  on  its  yearly  cere- 
meawof*  monial  pilgrimage  from  Athens  to  Delos,  for  the 
h's?et^e  festival  of  ApoUo.  Until  the  return  of  this  vessel 
death.  iQ  Athens,  it  was  accounted  unholy  to  put  any  per- 
son to  death  by  public  authority.  Accordingly, 
Sokratds  remained  in  prison— and  we  are  pained 
to  read,  actually  with  chains  on  his  legs — during 
the  interval  that  this  ship  was  absent,  thirty  days 
altogether.  His  friends  and  companions  had  free 
access  to  him,  passing  nearly  all  their  time  with 
him  in  the  prison ;  and  Krito  had  even  arranged  a 
scheme  for  procuring  his  escape,  by  a  bribe  to  the 
gaoler.  This  scheme  was  only  prevented  from  taking 
effect  by  the  decided  refusal  of  Sokratds  to  become 
a  party  in  any  breach  of  the  law^;  a  resolution, 
which  we  should  expect  as  a  matter  of  course,  after 
the  line  which  he  had  taken  in  his  defence.  His 
days  were  spent  in  the  prison  in  discourse  respect* 
ing  ethical  and  human  subjects,  which  had  formed 
the  charm  and  occupation  of  his  previous  life :  it  is 
to  the  last  of  these  days  that  his  conversation  with 
Simmias,  Kebds,  and  Phaedon,  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  is  referred  in  the  Platonic  Dialogue 
called  *  Phaedon.'  Of  that  conversation  the  main 
topics  and  doctrines  are  Platonic  rather  than  So- 
kratic.  But  the  picture  which  the  dialogue  pre- 
sents of  the  temper  and  state  of  mind  of  Sokratds, 
during  the  last  hours  of  his  life,  is  one  of  immortal 
beauty  and  interest,  exhibiting  his  serene  and  even 
playful  equanimity,  amidst  the  uncontrolable  emo- 

1  Plato,  Krito,  c.  2,  3  seq. 
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tions  of  his  surrounding  friends — the  genuine  un- 
forced persuasion,  governing  hoth  his  words  and 
his  acts,  of  what  he  had  pronounced  before  the 
Dikasts,  that  the  sentence  of  death  was  no  calamity 
to  him* — and  the  unabated  maintenance  of  that 
earnest  interest  in  the  improvement  of  man  and 
society,  which  had  for  so  many  years  formed  both 
his  paramount  motive  and  his  active  occupation. 
The  details  of  the  last  scene  are  given  with  minute 
fidelity,  even  down  to  the  moment  of  his  dissolu- 
tion ;  and  it  is  consoling  to  remark  that  the  cup  of 
hemlock  (the  means  employed  for  executions  by 
public  order  at  Athens)  produced  its  effect  by  steps 
far  more  exempt  from  suffering  than  any  natural 
death  which  was  likely  to  befall  him.  Those  who 
have  read  what  has  been  observed  above  respecting 
the  strong  religious  persuasions  of  Sokrat^s,  will 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  his  last  words,  ad- 
dressed to  Krito  immediately  before  he  passed  into 
a  state  of  insensibility,  were — **  Krito,  we  owe  a 
cock  to  ^sculapius  :  discharge  the  debt,  and  by  no 
means  omit  it*." 

Thus  perished  the  "  parens  philosophiae  ** — the  ^/'g^JIJ^A^ 
first  of  Ethical  philosophers  ;  a  man  who  opened  to 
Science  both  new  matter,  alike  copious  and  valuable 
— ^and  a  new  method,  memorable  not  less  for  its 
originality  and  efficacy,  than  for  the  profound  phi- 
losophical basis  on  which  it  rests.  Though  Greece 
produced  great  poets,  orators,  speculative  philoso- 
phers, historians,  &c.,  yet  other  countries,  having 
the  benefit  of  Grecian  literature  to  begin  with,  have 

>  Plato,  Phaedon,  c.  77-  p.  84  E. 
•  Plato,  Phsedon,  c.  155.  p.  118  A. 
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nearly  equaled  her  in  all  these  lines,  and  surpassed 
her  in  some.  But  where  are  we  to  look  for  a  pa- 
rallel to  SokratSs,  either  in  or  out  of  the  Grecian 
world  ?  The  cross-examining  Elenchus,  which  he 
not  only  first  struck  out,  but  wielded  with  such 
matchless  effect  and  to  such  noble  purposes,  has 
been  mute  ever  since  his  last  conversation  in  the 
prison ;  for  even  his  great  successor  Plato  was  a 
writer  and  lecturer,  not  a  colloquial  dialectician. 
No  man  has  ever  been  found  strong  enough  to  bend 
his  bow  ;  much  less,  sure  enough  to  use  it  as  he  did. 
His  life  remains  as  the  only  evidence,  but  a  very 
satisfactory  evidence,  how  much  can  be  done  by 
this  sort  of  intelligent  interrogation  ;  how  powerful 
is  the  interest  which  it  can  be  made  to  inspire — 
how  energetic  the  stimulus  which  it  can  apply  in 
awakening  dormant  reason  and  generating  new 
mental  power, 
^k*"  It  has  been  often  customary  to  exhibit  Sokratfis 

Sokratfis  as  as  a  moral  preacher,  in  which  character  probably  he 
preacher  has  acquircd  to  himself  the  general  reverence  at- 
Kepdc-l-  tached  to  his  name.  This  is  indeed  a  true  attribute, 
Sieq^atell"  ^^'  ^^'  '^^  characteristic  or  salient  attribute,  nor 
the  second  that  by  which  he  permanently  worked  on  mankind. 
On  the  other  hand,  Arkesilaus,  and  the  New  Aca- 
demy \  a  century  and  more  afterwards,  thought  that 

^  Cicero,  Academ.  Post.  i.  12, 44.  "  Cum  Zenone  Arcesilas  sibi  omne 
certamen  instituit,  non  pertinaci^  aut  studio  vincendi  (ut  mihi  quidem 
yidetur),  sed  earum  rerum  obscuritate,  quae  ad  confessionem  ignorationis 
adduxerant  Socratem,  et  jam  ante  Socratem»  Democritum,  Anaxagoram, 
Empedoclem,  omnes  pene  veteres;  qui  nihil  cognosci,  nihil  percipi, 

nihil  sciri,  posse,  dixenmt Itaque  Arcesilas  negabat,  esse  quidquam, 

quod  sciri  posset,  ne  illud  quidem  ipsum,  quod  Socrates  sibi  reliquisset : 
sic  omnia  latere  in  occulto."  Compare  Academ.  Prior,  ii.  23,  74  ;  de 
Nat.  Deor.  i.  6,  11. 

In  another  passage  (Academ.  Post,  i,  4,  17)  Cicero  speaks  (or  rather 
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they  were  following  the  example  of  Sokratds  (and 
Cicero  seems  to  have  thought  so  too)  when  they 
reasoned  against  every  thing — and  when  they  laid 
it  down  as  a  system,  that  against  every  affirmative 
position,  an  equal  force  of  negative  argument  might 
be  brought  up  as  counterpoise.  Now  this  view  of 
Sokrat6s  is,  in  my  judgment,  not  merely  partial, 
but  incorrect.  He  entertained  no  such  systematic 
distrust  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  to  attain  certainty. 
He  laid  down  a  clear  (though  erroneous)  line  of 
distinction  between  the  knowable  and  the  unknow- 
able. About  physics,  he  was  more  than  a  sceptic — 
he  thought  that  man  could  know  nothing :  the  gods 
did  not  intend  that  man  should  acquire  any  such 
information,  and  therefore  managed  matters  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  beyond  his  ken,  for  all  except  the 
simplest  phsenomena  of  daily  wants :  moreover,  not 
only  man  could  not  acquire  such  information,  but 

introduces  Varro  as  speaking)  rather  confusedly.  He  talks  of  ''  illam 
Socraticam  dubitationem  de  omnibus  rebus,  et  nullA  affirmatione  adhi- 
bit&,  consuetudinem  disserendi : "  but  a  few  lines  before,  he  had  said 
what  implies  that  men  might  (in  the  opinion  of  Sokrat^)  come  to  learn 
and  know  what  belonged  to  human  conduct  and  human  duties. 

Again  (in  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  4,  8)  he  admits  that  Sokratds  had  a  positive 
ulterior  purpose  in  his  negative  questioning — "  vetus  et  Socratica  ratio 
contra  alterius  opinionem  disserendi :  nam  itafiunllime,  quid  veri  simil- 
limum  esset,  inveniri  posse  Socrates  arbitrabatur." 

Tennemann  (Gesch.  der  Philos.  ii.  5.  vol.  ii.  p.  169-175)  seeks  to 
make  out  considerable  analogy  between  Sokrat^  and  Pyrrho.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  analogy  only  goes  thus  far — ^that  both  agreed  in 
repudiating  all  speculations  not  ethical  (see  the  verses  of  Timon  upon 
Pyrrho,  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  65).  But  in  regard  to  Ethics,  the  two  differed 
materially.  Sokrat^s  maintained  that  Ethics  were  a  matter  of  science, 
and  the  proper  subject  of  study.  Pyrrho  on  the  other  hand  seems  to 
have  thought  that  speculation  was  just  as  useless,  and  science  just  as 
unattainable,  upon  Ethics  as  upon  Physics;  that  nothing  was  to  be 
attended  to  except  feelings,  and  nothing  cultivated  except  good  dis- 
positions. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  X 
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ought  not  to  labour  after  it.     But  respecting  the 
topics  which  concern  man  and  society,  the  views  of 
Sokratfis  were  completely  the  reverse.     This  was 
the  field  which  the  gods  had  expressly  assigned, 
not  merely  to  human  practice,  but  to  human  study 
and  acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  a  field,  wherein,  with 
that  view,  they  managed  phsenomena  on  principles 
of  constant  and  observable  sequence,  so  that  every 
man  who  took  the  requisite  pains  might  know  them. 
Nay,  Sokrat6s  went  a  step  further — ^and  this  forward 
step  is  the  fundamental  conviction  upon  which  all 
his  missionary  impulse  hinges.     He  thought  that 
every  man  not  only  might  know  these  things,  but 
ought  to  know  them ;  that  he  could  not  possibly 
act  well,  unless  he  did  know  them  ;  and  that  it  was 
his  imperious  duty  to  learn  them  as  he  would  learn 
a  profession :  otherwise  he  was  nothing  better  than 
a  slave,  unfit  to  be  trusted  as  a  free  and  accountable 
being.     Sokratds  felt  persuaded  that  no  man  could 
.  behave  as  a  just,  temperate,  courageous,  pious,  pa- 
triotic agent, — unless  he  taught  himself  to  know 
correctly  what  justice,  temperance,  courage,  piety, 
and  patriotism,  &c.  really  were.    He  was  possessed 
with  the  truly  Baconian  idea,  that  the  power  of 
steady  moral  action  depended  upon,  and  was  limited 
by,  the  rational  comprehension  of  moral  ends  and 
means.     But  when  he  looked  at  the  minds  around 
him,  he  perceived  that  few  or  none  either  had  any 
such  comprehension,  or  had  ever  studied  to  acquire 
it — yet  at  the  same  time  every  man  felt  persuaded 
that  he  did  possess  it,  and  acted  confidently  upon 
such  persuasion.     Here  then  SokratSs  found  that 
the  first  outwork  for  him  to  surmount,  was,  that  uni- 
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versal  '*  conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality," 
against  which  he  declares  such  emphatic  war  ;  and 
against  which,  also,  though  under  another  form  of 
words  and  in  reference  to  other  subjects,  Bacon  de* 
clares  war  not  less  emphatically,  two  thousand  years 
afterwards — "  Opinio  copiae  inter  causas  inopise 
est."  Sokratds  found  that  those  notions  respecting 
human  and  social  affairs,  on  which  each  man  relied 
and  acted,  were  nothing  but  spontaneous  products 
of  the  *'  intellectus  sibi  permissus," — of  the  intellect 
left  to  itself  either  without  any  guidance,  or  with 
only  the  blind  guidance  of  sympathies,  antipathies, 
authority,  or  silent  assimilation.  They  were  products 
got  together  (to  use  Bacon's  language)  **  from  much 
faith  and  much  chance,  and  from  the  primitive  sug- 
gestions of  boyhood,"  not  merely  without  care  or 
study,  but  without  even  consciousness  of  the  process, 
and  without  any  subsequent  revision.  Upon  this 
basis  the  Sophists,  or  professed  teachers  for  active 
life,  sought  to  erect  a  superstructure  of  virtue  and 
ability  ;  but  to  SokratSs,  such  an  attempt  appeared 
hopeless  and  contradictory — not  less  impracticable 
than  Bacon  in  his  time  pronounced  it  to  be,  to  carry 
up  the  tree  of  science  into  majesty  and  fruit-bearing, 
without  first  clearing  away  those  fundamental  vices 
which  lay  unmolested  and  in  poisonous  influence 
round  its  root.  SokratSs  went  to  work  in  the  Ba- 
conian manner  and  spirit ;  bringing  his  cross-exa* 
mining  process  to  bear,  as  the  first  condition  to 
all  further  improvement,  upon  these  rude,  self-be- 
gotten, incoherent  generalisations,  which  passed  in 
men's  minds  for  competent  and  directing  know- 
ledge.    But  he,  not  less  than  Bacon,  performs  this 

2x2 
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analysis,  not  with  a  view  to  finality  in  the  negative, 
hut  as  the  first  stage  towards  an  ulterior  profit — as 
the  preliminary  purification,  indispensable  to  future 
positive  result.  In  the  physical  sciences,  to  which 
Bacon's  attention  was  chiefly  turned,  no  such  result 
could  be  obtained  without  improved  experimental 
research,  bringing  to  light  facts  new  and  yet  un- 
known ;  but  on  those  topics  which  Sokrat^s  dis- 
cussed, the  elementary  data  of  the  inquiry  were  all 
within  the  hearer's  experience,  requiring  only  to 
be  pressed  upon  his  notice,  affirmatively  as  well  as 
negatively,  together  with  the  appropriate  ethical 
and  political  End ;  in  such  manner  as  to  stimulate 
within  him  the  rational  eflTort  requisite  for  combining 
them  anew  upon  consistent  principles, 
sokrates,         jf  then  the  philosophers  of  the  New  Academy 

positive  r  r  j 

and  prac-     cousidercd  SokratSs  either  as  a  sceptic,  or  as  a  par- 

ticalinhis        .  ^  .  ....  • 

end— nega-  tisau  01  systcmatic  negation,  they  misinterpreted 
hi^roean^**  his  character,  and  mistook  the  first  stage  of  his 
process — that  which  Plato,  Bacon,  and  Herschel 
call  the  purification  of  the  intellect — ^for  the  ulti- 
mate goal.  The  Elenchus,  as  SokratSs  used  it,  was 
animated  by  the  truest  spirit  of  positive  science, 
and  formed  an  indispensable  precursor  to  its  at- 
tainment ^ 
Jn^'whi^h*'       There  are  two  points,  and  two  points  only,  in 
sokratds  is  topics  couceming  man  and  society,  with  regard  to 
dcaiiy        which  Sokratfis  is  a  sceptic — or  rather,  which  he 
negative,      ^jgjjjgg .  ^nd  ou  the  ncgatiou  of  which,  his  whole 
method  and  purpose  turn.     He  denies,  first,  that 
men  can  know  that  on  which  they  have  bestowed  no 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  C.  7-  p*  22  A.  dci  dfj  vfuv  rffp  €firiv  nkdyrp^  cirid^cfou^ 
&(rn€p  Tipas  n6vovf  vovovvroi,  &c. 
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conscious  effort,  no  deliberate  pains,  no  systematic 
study,  in  learning.  He  denies,  next,  that  men  can 
practise  what  they  do  not  know^ ;  that  they  can  be 
just,  or  temperate,  or  virtuous  generally,  without 
knowing  what  justice,  or  temperance,  or  virtue  is. 
To  imprint  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers  his  own 
negative  conviction,  on  these  two  points — ^is  indeed 
his  first  object,  and  the  primary  purpose  of  his 
multiform  dialectical  manoeuvring.  But  though 
negative  in  his  means,  SokratSs  is  strictly  positive 
in  his  ends:  his  attack  is  undertaken  only  with 
distinct  view  to  a  positive  result ;  in  order  to  shame 
them  out  of  the  illusion  of  knowledge,  and  to  spur 
them  on  and  arm  them  for  the  acquisition  of  real, 
assured,  comprehensive,  self-explanatory,  knowledge 
— as  the  condition  and  guarantee  of  virtuous  prac- 
tice. Sokrat^s  was  indeed  the  reverse  of  a  sceptic : 
no  man  ever  looked  upon  life  with  a  more  positive 
and  practical  eye :  no  man  ever  pursued  his  mark 
with  a  clearer  perception  of  the  road  which  he  was 
travelling :  no  man  ever  combined,  in  like  manner, 
the  absorbing  enthusiasm  of  a  missionary*,  with  the 
acuteness,  the  originality,  the  inventive  resource,  and 
the  generalising  comprehension,  of  a  philosopher. 

>  So  Demokritus,  Fragm.  ed.  Mullach,  p.  185.  Fr.  131.   oiht  rixmj, 

'  Aristotle  (Problem,  c.  30.  p.  953  Bek.)  numbers  both  Sokrat^  and 
Plato  (compare  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  2)  among  those  to  whom  he  as- 
cribes ^v<riv  ficXayxoXuei}!^— the  black  bile  and  ecstatic  temperament. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  reconcile  this  with  a  passage  in  his  Rhetoric  (ii. 
17),  in  which  he  ranks  Sokratte  among  the  sedate  persons  {ardatfiov). 
The  first  of  the  two  assertions  seems  countenanced  by  the  anecdotes 
respecting  Sokrat^  (in  Pkto,  Sympoaion,  p.  175  B,  p.  220  C),  that  he 
stood  in  the  same  posture,  quite  unmoved,  even  for  several  hours  con- 
tinuously, absorbed  in  meditation  upon  some  idea  which  had  seized  his 
mind. 
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Method  of  His  method  yet  survives,  as  far  as  such  method 
of  anivemi  Can  survivc,  iu  some  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  It 
apphcaUon.  j^  ^  pfoccss  of  ctcmal  valuc  and  of  universal  appli- 
cation. That  purification  of  the  intellect,  which 
Bacon  signalized  as  indispensable  for  rational  or 
scientific  progress,  the  Sokratic  Elenchus  affords 
the  only  known  instrument  for  at  least  partially  ac- 
complishing. However  little  that  instrument  may 
have  been  applied  since  the  death  of  its  inventor, 
the  necessity  and  use  of  it  neither  have  disappeared, 
nor  ever  can  disappear.  There  are  few  men  whose 
minds  are  not  more  or  less  in  that  state  of  sham 
knowledge  against  which  Sokrates  made  war :  there 
is  no  man  whose  notions  have  not  been  first  got 
together  by  spontaneous,  unexamined,  unconscious, 
uncertified  association — resting  upon  forgotten  par- 
ticulars, blending  together  disparates  or  inconsist- 
encies, and  leaving  in  his  mind  old  and  familiar 
phrases,  and  oracular  propositions,  of  which  he  has 
never  rendered  to  himself  account :  there  is  no  man, 
who,  if  he  be  destined  for  vigorous  and  profitable 
scientific  effort,  has  not  found  it  a  necessary  branch 
of  self-education,  to  break  up,  disentangle,  analyse, 
and  reconstruct,  these  ancient,  mental  compounds — 
and  who  has  not  been  driven  to  do  it  by  his  own 
lame  and  solitary  efforts,  since  the  giant  of  the  coU 
loquial  Elenchus  no  longer  stands  in  the  market- 
place to  lend  him  help  and  stimulus. 

To  hear  of  any  man*,  especially  of  so  illustrious 

'  Dr.  Thirlwall  has  given,  in  an  Appendix  to  his  fourth  volume  (Ap- 
pend. VII.  p.  526  $eq,),  an  interesting  and  instructive  review  of  the 
recent  sentiments  expressed  hy  Hegel,  and  by  some  other  eminent 
German  authors,  on  Sokrates  and  his  condemnation.  It  afibrds  me 
much  satisfaction  to  see  that  he  has  bestowed  such  just  animadversions 
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a  man,  being  condemned  to  death  on  such  accu-  condemna. 
sations  as  that  of  heresy  and  allegea  corruption  ot  krata-- 
youth — inspires  at  the  present  day  a  sentiment  of  mUdecds^of 
indignant  reprobation,  the  force  of  which  I  have  >nto*«'»°««- 
no  desire  to  enfeeble.    The  fact  stands  eternally  re- 
corded as  one  among  the  thousand  misdeeds  of  in- 
tolerance, religious  and  political.    But  since  amidst 
this  catalogue  each  item  has  its  own  peculiar  cha- 
racter, grave  or  light — we  are  bound  to  consider  at 
what  point  of  the  scale  the  condemnation  of  So- 
kratds  is  to  be  placed,  and  what  inferences  it  justifies 
in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Athenians.     Now 
if  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we 
shall  find  them  all  extenuating;  and  so  powerful 
indeed,  as  to  reduce  such  inferences  to  their  mini- 
mum, consistent  with  the  general  class  to  which  the 
incident  belongs. 

First,  the  sentiment  now  prevalent  is  founded  Extenna- 
upon  a  conviction  that  such  matters  as  heresy  and  stafMl^™' 
heretical  teaching  of  youth  are  not  proper  for  judi-  J^^ox  ^^ 
cial  cognizance.     Even  in  the  modern  world,  such  ^/n[7^'. 
a  conviction  is  of  recent  date ;  and  in  the  fifth  cen-  wgniwd 

generally 

tury  B.C.  it  was  unknown.     SokratSs  himself  would  in  ancient 

timea. 

not  have  agreed  in  it ;  and  all  Grecian  governments, 
oligarchical  and  democratical  alike^  recognised  the 
opposite.     The  testimony  furnished  by  Plato  is  on     / 
this  point  decisive.     When  we  examine  the  two  V 
positive  communities  which  he  constructs,  in  the 

on  the  unmeasured  bitterness,  as  well  as  upon  the  untenable  views,  of 
M.  Forchhammer's  treatise  respecting  Sokratds. 

I  dissent  however  altogether  from  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Thirlwall 
speaks  about  the  Sophists  both  in  this  Appendix  and  elsewhere.  My 
opinion,  respecting  the  persons  so  called,  has  been  given  at  length  in  the 
preceiling  chapter. 
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treatises  ^  De  Republica'  and  ^  De  Legibus/  we  find 
that  there  is  nothing  about  which  be  is  more  anxious, 
than  to  establish  an  unresisted  orthodoxy  of  doc- 
trine, opinion,  and  education.  A  dissenting  and 
free-spoken  teacher,  such  as  Sokratds  was  at  Athens, 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  pursue  his  vocation 
for  a  week,  in  the  Platonic  Republic.  Plato  would 
not  indeed  condemn  him  to  death ;  but  he  would 
put  him  to  silence,  and  in  case  of  need,  send  him 
away.  This  in  fact  is  the  consistent  deduction,  if 
you  assume  that  the  state  is  to  determine  what  is 
orthodoxy  and  orthodox  teaching — and  to  repress 
what  contradicts  its  own  views.  Now  all  the  Gre- 
cian states,  including  Athens,  held  this  principle  \ 
of  interference  against  the  dissenting  teacher.  But 
at  Athens,  though  the  principle  was  recognised,  yet 
the  application  of  it  was  counteracted  by  resisting 
forces  which  it  did  not  find  elsewhere  ;  by  the  de- 
mocratical  constitution  with  its  liberty  of  speech 
and  love  of  speech — by  the  more  active  spring  of 
individual  intellect — and  by  the  toleration,  greater 
there  than  anywhere  else,  shown  to  each  man's  pe- 
culiarities of  every  sort.  In  any  other  government 
of  Greece,  as  well  as  in  the  Platonic  Republic,  So- 
kratds  would  have  been  quickly  arrested  in  his  ca- 
reer, even  if  not  severely  punished  ;  in  Athens,  he 
was  allowed  to  talk  and  teach  publicly  for  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years,  and  then  condemned  when  an 
old  man.  Of  these  two  applications  of  the  same 
mischievous  principle,  assuredly  the  latter  is  at 
once  the  more  moderate  and  the  less  noxious. 
Secondly,  the  force  of  this  last  consideration,  as 

1  See  Plato,  EiitbyphroD,  c.  3.  p.  3  D. 
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an  extenuating  circumstance  in  regard  to  the  Athe-  Number  of 
nians,  is  much  increased,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  enemies 
numhcF  of  individual  enemies  whom  SokratSs  made  sokratai. 
to  himself  in  the  prosecution  of  his  cross-examining 
process.  Here  were  a  multitude  of  individuals,  in- 
cluding men  personally  the  most  eminent  and  ef- 
fective in  the  city,  prompted  by  special  antipathies, 
over  and  above  general  convictions,  to  call  into 
action  the  dormant  state-principle  of  intolerance 
against  an  obnoxious  teacher.  If,  under  such  pro- 
vocation, he  was  allowed  to  reach  the  age  of  seventy, 
and  to  talk  publicly  for  so  many  years,  before  any 
real  MelStus  stood  forward — this  attests  conspi- 
cuously the  efficacy  of  the  restraining  dispositions 
among  the  people,  which  made  their  practical  habits 
more  liberal  than  their  professed  principles. 

Thirdly,  whoever  has  read  the  account  of  the  trial  His  con- 
and  defence  of  SokratSs,  will  see  that  he  himself  b^ghc^ 
contributed  quite  as  much  to  the  result  as  all  the  *^  '^i™*"^ 
three  accusers  united.  Not  only  he  omitted  to  do 
all  that  might  have  been  done  without  dishonour, 
to  ensure  acquittal — but  he  held  positive  language 
very  nearly  such  as  Meldtus  himself  would  have 
sought  to  put  in  his  mouth.  He  did  this  delibe- 
rately ;  having  an  exalted  opinion  both  of  himself 
and  his  own  mission,  and  accounting  the  cup  of 
hemlock,  at  his  age,  to  be  no  calamity.  It  was 
only  by  such  marked  and  offensive  self-exaltation 
that  he  brought  on  the  first  vote  of  the  Dikastery, 
even  then  the  narrowest  majority,  by  which  he  was 
found  guilty :  it  was  only  by  a  still  more  aggravated 
manifestation  of  the  same  kind,  even  to  the  pitch 
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of  something  like  insult,  that  he  brought  on  the 
second  vote,  which  pronounced  the  capital  sentence. 
Now  it  would  be  uncandid  not  to  allow  for  the  effect 
of  such  a  proceeding  on  the  minds  of  the  Dikastery. 
They  were  not  at  all  disposed,  of  their  own  accord, 
to  put  in  force  the  recognised  principle  of  intole- 
rance against  him.  But  when  they  found  that  the 
man  who  stood  before  them  charged  with  thisoffence, 
addressed  them  in  a  tone  such  as  Dikasts  had  never 
heard  before  and  could  hardly  hear  with  calmness 
— they  could  not  but  feel  disposed  to  credit  all  the 
worst  inferences  which  his  accusers  had  suggested, 
and  to  regard  Sokratds  as  a  dangerous  man  both 
religiously  and  politically,  against  whom  it  was  re- 
quisite to  uphold  the  majesty  of  the  court  and  con- 
stitution. 

In  appreciating  this  memorable  incident,  there- 
fore, though  the  mischievous  principle  of  intole- 
rance cannot  be  denied,  yet  all  the  circumstances 
show  that  that  principle  was  neither  irritable  nor 
predominant  in  the  Athenian  bosom ;  that  even  a 
large  body  of  collateral  antipathies  did  not  readily 
call  it  forth  against  any  individual ;  that  the  more 
liberal  and  generous  dispositions,  which  deadened 
its  malignity,  were  of  steady  efficacy,  not  easily  over- 
borne ;  and  that  the  condemnation  ought  to  count 
as  one  of  the  least  gloomy  items  in  an  essentially 
gloomy  catalogue. 

Let  us  add,  that  as  Sokratds  himself  did  not  ac- 
count his  own  condemnation  and  death,  at  his  age, 
to  be  any  misfortune,  but  rather  a  favourable  dis- 
pensation of  the  gods,  who  removed  him  just  in 
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time  to  escape  that  painful  consciousness  of  intel- 
lectual decline,  i?^hicli  induced  Demokritus  to  pre- 
pare the  poison  for  himself — so  his  friend  Xenophon 
goes  a  step  further,  and  while  protesting  against  the 
verdict  of  guilty,  extols  the  manner  of  death  as  a 
subject  of  triumph ;  as  the  happiest,  most  honour- 
able, and  most  gracious  way,  in  which  the  gods 
could  set  the  seal  upon  an  useful  and  exalted 
life'. 

It  is  asserted  by  Diodorus,  and  repeated  with  ex-  t>«  Aj!»f- 

'*  ^  mans  did 

aggerations  by  other  later  authors,  that  after  the  not  repent 
death  of  Sokratds  the  Athenians  bitterly  repented 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  treated  him,  and 
that  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  put  his  accusers  to 
death  without  trial*,  I  know  not  upon  what  au- 
thority this  statement  is  made,  and  I  disbelieve  it 
altogether.  From  the  tone  of  Xenophon's  *  Memo- 
rabilia,' there  is  every  reason  to  presume  that  the 
memory  of  SokratSs  still  continued  to  be  unpopular 
at  Athens  when  that  collection  was  composed. 
Plato,  too,  left  Athens  immediately  after  the  death 
of  his  master,  and  remained  absent  for  some  time : 
indirectly,  I  think,  this  affords  a  presumption 
that  no  such  reaction  took  place  in  Athenian 
sentiment  as  that  which  Diodorus  alleges  ;  and  the 
same  presumption  is  countenanced  by  the  manner 

1  Xen.  Mem.  !▼.  8.  3— 

*'  Denique  Democritum  postquam  matura  vetugtas 
Admonuit  memores  motus  lauguescere  mentis, 
Sponte  suA  letho  aeae  obvius  obtulit  ipse." 

(Lucretius,  iii.  1052.) 
'  Diodor.  xiv.  37  with  Wesseling's  note;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  43;  Argu- 
ment, ad  Isokrat.  Or.  zi.  Busxris. 
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in  which  the  orator  iEschin^s  speaks  of  the  con- 
demnation, half  a  century  afterwards.  I  see  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Athenian  Dikasts,  who 
doubtless  felt  themselves  justified,  and  more  than 
justified,  in  condemning  Sokratds  after  his  own 
speech — retracted  that  sentiment  after  his  de- 
cease. 


APPENDIX  TO  VOL.  VIII. 


Vol.  riii.  ch.  62.  p.  140.  Thucyd.  viii.  101.  In  the  instructive 
MSS.  notes  of  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Monro,  alluded  to  in  my  Ap- 
pendix to  Vol.  VII.,  there  occurs  a  criticism  controverting  my  ex- 
planation of  the  voyage  of  Mindarus  as  described  in  this  chapter 
of  Thucydides. 

*0  ^k  Mtyhapos  cv  TovTf  koI  ai  €k  ttjs  Xlov  tQv  ILtKoKOvvritrltav 
r^es,  iviiTiTiiTafAeyai  Svtrlv  ^fiepais,  koI  Xafiovres  vapa  TiSy  Xitay 
TpeU  TetrtrapaKOffrds  ^Kaaros  Xlas,  rp  rpiry  hd  Ta\itav  hicalpovaLV 
€K  Xlov  [ov]  TreKdyiai,  tya  ftrj  tcepLrvxaatn  rais  kv  rp  'Ep^o-^  vavfrXv^ 
dXXa  €y  iLpitrrip^  rrjv  Alafioy  i)(pyT€S  ivXeoy  is  Trjv  riireipoy. 

The  negative  ov  has  been  here  introduced  on  conjecture  before 
ireXdyiaiy  by  various  recent  editors,  on  the  ground  that  the  passage 
cannot  be  made  to  afford  a  reasonable  meaning  without  it.  In 
my  note  I  contended  that  the  passage  might  be  properly  con- 
strued without  it,  by  supposing  Mindarus  to  have  sailed  from  the 
town  of  Chios  "on  the  sea-side  of  the  island"— that  is,  by  the 
southern  and  western  coast  of  the  island ;  and  then  to  have  struck 
eastward  between  Chios  and  Lesbos  to  Karterii  in  the  territory 
of  Phokaea. 

Both  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Munro  dissent  from  my  opinion.  The 
former  says : — 

"  Mr.  Grote  argues  at  considerable  length  against  the  admission 
of  the  negative  into  the  text — a  liberty  which  almost  all  recent 
editors  have  taken,  attributing  its  omission  to  the  fact  of  the  pre- 
ceding word  (Xiov)  terminating,  with  the  same  two  letters.  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  explanation  which  Mr.  6.  proposes,  for 
the  following  reasons — 

*'  He  imagines  that  Mindarus  *  departed  by  the  outer  sea,  or 
sailed  on  the  sea-side  round  the  southern  and  western  coast  of 
the  island ',  and  that  during  this  circuit  he  landed  twice  on  the 
shore  of  Chios  for  dinner  and  supper.  And  no  doubt  the  vessels 
could  not  reach  Karterii  by  noon  of  the  same  day,  if  they  took 
this  course.  But  how  strange,  that  Thucydides,  who  narrates  the 
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subseqaent  voyage  so  miauteljy  should  omit  to  specify  with  more 
distinctness  so  unusual  a  step  as  a  circuit  round  Chios,  and  say 
not  a  word  of  any  landing  upon  it !  Besides,  ^y  dpiarip^  rny 
Aiafloy  ixovres  does  not  mean,  (as  Mr.  G.  has  rendered  it) 
'  when  the  fleet  eame  to  have  Lesbos  on  the  left  hand  \  which  it 
seems  to  me  would  require  an  aorist  participle,  but  'keeping 
Lesbos  on  the  left  hand ',  which  would  be  a  natural  description 
of  a  course  north-east  from  Chios ;  whereas  according  to  Mr. 
6.,  the  fleet  would  not  be  '  keeping  Lesbos  on  the  left  hand '  at 
all,  until  they  had  doubled  the  northern  point  of  Chios :  and  if 
dtraiftovaiv  ix  rffs  Xiov  irekdyiai  be  referred  to  this  point  of  the 
voyage,  (which  it  could  scarcely  be,)  we  should  have  no  mention 
of  the  circumnavigation  whatever,  except  by  implication.  Again, 
the  words  ey  rp  dyriiripas  ivefpf  seem  naturally  to  mean  the 
mainland  opposite  to  Lesbos;  and  as  to  the  Athenian  garrison 
at  Delphinium,  if  they  had  no  ships,  as  seems  probable,  and  were 
too  far  from  Lesbos  for  signals  to  be  visible,  they  may  possibly 
have  seen  Mindarus,  without  having  any  means  of  communi- 
cating the  intelligence  to  Thrasyllus.  But  indeed,  from  the 
103rd  chapter*  it  would  seem  that  Mindarus  passed  the  Athenian 
scouts  unobserved,  and  that  the  Athenians  themselves  were  sur- 
prised at  it. 

'<  I  am  surprised  at  Mr.  G.  finding  so  much  difficulty  in  the 
construction  of  the  sentence  with  the  negative  (p.  141,)  for  surely 
there  are  many  passages  of  much  greater  difficulty,  to  which  he 
makes  no  objections.'' 

In  this  Mr.  Munro  agrees,  and  adds : — 

"Not  only  is  ix^yres  against  Mr.  Grote's  version  of  the 
passage,  but  aXXa  also,  in  my  opinion.  Any  one  reading  the 
text  of  ThucydidSs  without  oh,  *  they  stood  out  to  sea  in  order 
not  to  fall  in  with  the  ships  at  Eresus',  would  imagine  the 
meaning  to  be  that  they  stood  so  far  out  to  sea,  westward  of 
Eresus,  as  to  be  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  would  then  get  hope- 
lessly perplexed  by  the  following  words.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  skirting  the  western  coast  of  Chios  could  be  ex- 
pressed by  diralpeiv  veXaytos  :  I  suppose  that  Mindarus  escaped 
Thrasyllus'  scouts  by  passing  them  in  the  dark " 

The  reason,  as  it  seems  to  me,  why  Thucydides  dwelt  so  little 
on  the  voyage  and  landings  of  Mindarus  on  the  west  of  Chios, 
is,  that  the  Peloponnesian  admiral  was  on  friendly  ground  during 
all  this  part  of  this  progress.  He  did  not  come  into  any  danger 
or  possible  reach  of  the  enemy,  until  he  got  between  Lesbos  and 
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Chios>  or  between  Lesbos  and  the  continent :  and  then  it  is  that 
Thucydid^  becomes  more  minute  in  specifying  his  halts  as  well 
as  his  movements. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  ky  ry  avTiiripas  liirelpf,  I  sub- 
mit that  in  this  case  '' the  mainland  opposite  Chios"  is  a  more 
suitable  meaning  than  ''the  mainland  opposite X««6a«" :  and  that 
too,  whether  my  conception  of  the  rojage  of  Mindarus  be  ad- 
mitted as  correct,  or  not.  AltrOSfAcvos  ik  (Thrasyllus)  ori  iy  rj 
X/^  eiti  (Mindarus),  jcai  vofiltras  avroy  Kadi^tiv  avrov,  tn:6irovs  fiev 
icarearfitraro  irai  Iv  ry  Aitrlif  kqI  ky  rp  iivTiirepas  ijweip^,  el  itpa 
vroi  Ktvoiyro  ai  vfjei,  Btctat  fAri  XaOoiey,  &c.  Thrasyllus,  assuming 
that  Mindarus  would  pass  from  Chios  to  the  Hellespont  through 
the  strait  between  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Chios  and  the 
mainland,  would  doubtless  plant  his  scouts  on  those  portions  of 
the  mainland  where  they  would  be  most  certain  of  seeing  him. 
Now  the  point  of  the  mainland  nearly  facing  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  Chios  was  the  most  suitable  station  for  this  purpose, 
whatever  supposition  we  adopt  respecting  the  voyage  of  Min- 
darus. In  fact,  the  north-western  headland  of  Mount  Mimas 
may  be  called,  with  equal  propriety,  opposite  Chios,  or  opposite 
Lesbos.  Thrasyllus  felt  assured  that  his  scouts  would  see  Min- 
darus pass  by,  but  was  disappointed.  If  Mindarus  passed  out 
by  the  northern  strait,  thus  taking  that  course  which  Thrasyllus 
reckoned  beforehand  that  he  would  take,  I  cannot  explain  to 
myself  how  the  disappointment  occurred :  if  he  passed  out  by 
the  south  and  west,  it  becomes  perfectly  explicable.  Since 
Thrasyllus  too  had  made  express  provision  immediately  before, 
to  become  informed  of  any  movement  of  Mindarus,  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  he  would  have  omitted  to  provide  the  gar- 
rison at  Delphinium  with  means  of  communication :  moreover, 
their  fire  signals,  if  they  saw  Mindarus,  would  at  least  be  visible 
to  the  other  scouts  planted  elsewhere,  though  they  might  not  be 
visible  so  far  as  Lesbos.  If  (as  Mr.  Munro  supposes)  Mindarus 
passed  by  in  the  night,  would  not  Thucydides  have  noticed  that 
fact  specially  7 

I  cannot  think  (with  Mr.  Munro)  that  dircUpovffty  ix  rifs  Xiov 
ireXayiai  necessarily  means  that  "  they  stood  far  out  to  sea."  It 
surely  cannot  be  considered  as  implying  more  than  *'  on  the  sea- 
ward side  of  the  island." 

Both  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Munro  object  that  ix^yres  on  my  con- 
struction ought  to  be  an  aorist.  I  am  sensible  that  there  is  force 
in  this  objection :  yet  I  still  think  that  ix'^yres  inXeoy  construes 
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better  on  mj  supposition,  than  upon  that  of  the  text  with  oh  con- 
jecturally  added.  And  here  at  least  I  have  presumption  in  my 
favour,  because  I  build  upon  the  authorised  text,  in  opposition  to 
a  negative  introduced  by  conjecture. 

....  Vol.  viii.  ch.  62.  p.  143.  Thucyd.  viii.  102.  Oi  Sk^ABnyaToi 
ev  ry  'SfjaTf  Bvdip  ^eovaais  eiKoat  yavaly  ovrts,  dfs  avTois  ot  re 
^pvKTwpoi  etrfifAaiyov  koi  ^trOavoyro  rd  irvpa  i^alfpyrfs  iroXXa  Iv  rp 
TToXefAi^  (j^aviyra,  iyvuaay  on  etnrXioviriv  oi  HeXovopy^awu  Kai 
TTJs  avTrjs  ravrrit  wktos  (as  elxoy  rayQuvs  vKOfulayres  rg  Xepaoyiitrff 
vapiirXeoy  iv*  *EKaiovyros,  j3ovX<$/ievoi  ikirXevaai  er  ri)v  eifpvx"^' 
play  ras  rQy  woXefjiiwy  yavs»  Kai  Tas  fiky  ky  *A(iv^f  iKicai^eKa 
yavs  iXaOoy,  irpoeiprjfA^VTis  ((tvXaKfjs  r^  i^iKlf  cit/ttX^, 
Bvups  aijTtay  &,yaKws  e^ovaiy,  fiy  eKirXiatri'  rds  Sk  fjterd  rov 
'MiySapov  Ajia  ita  KaTiBovres,  rijv  hut^iy  thOvs  iroiovfieyoi,  ov 
if^ddyovai  ndirai,  &c. 

In  reference  to  the  explanation  which  I  have  given  in  my  note 
of  these  words  here  underlined,  Mr.  Scott  observes — *'  This  pas- 
sage is  far  from  satisfactory  :  but  surely  Mr.  Grote,  in  construing 
it  to  watch /or  the  approach  of  their  friends,  has  been  misled  by 
the  English  idiom.     I  should  expect  a  genitive  in  Greek." 

Mr.  Munro  also  dissents,  as  well  as  Mr.  Scott,  from  my  inter- 
pretation, and  thinks  that  the  old  one  is  right,  as  to  the  general 
meaning  of  the  sentence.  But  he  finds  the  whole  context  so  un- 
satisfactory— especially  the  words  6jnrX€v(rai  es  rrjv  €vpvxytpiay 
ras  rdy  noXefAtuty  yavs,  which  immediately  precede  the  sentence ; 
and  the  manner  then  in  which  the  sentence  itself  begins,  Kai  ras 
fiky  ky  'Afiv^f  cKKai^eKa  yavs  iXaBoy,  when  these  are  the  same 
ships  just  mentioned  before — that.he  is  inclined  to  think  the  whole 
text  corrupt,  and  to  regard  both  ras  riSy  iroXefiiiay  yavs,  and  rf 
0tX/^  cn-tirX^,  as  being  possibly  marginal  notes  or  glosses.  In 
reference  to  my  reasoning  upon  the  word  although,  he  remarks, 
that  ''  though  this  may  be  the  best  way  to  render  the  participle  in 
English,  there  is  no  particular  emphasis  laid  upon  the  conjunction. 
The  passage  might  well  be  written — They  escaped  the  sixteen 
ships  at  Abydos,  after  (when)  these  had  been  ordered  to  keep 
watch  upon  them " 

Mr.  Scott  here  doubts  the  propriety  of  my  construction  of  the 
dative  case  tw  ipiXiu  eiriVX^.  But  even  if  it  be  doubtful  whether 
those  words  can  with  propriety  be  called  a  dative  "  governed  by 
^vXac^f/'  I  think  it  certain  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  dative 
of  reference ;  signifying  that  the  squadron  at  Abydos  were  ordered 
to  act  with  exclusive  reference  to  Mindarus  and  his  approach,  so 


as  to  assist  him  with  all  their  efforts.  For  this  idea,  the  dative 
seems  to  be  the  case  which  we  should  expect.  In  Thucydid^s, 
vii.  53,  we  have  ovtoi  yap  i<l>v\a(raoy  to7s  ^AOtivaiois  ravT^, 
The  word  €<pv\aff(roy  is  here  exactly  equivalent  to  ^i/Xaic^v  clxov : 
and  the  dative  case  toU  ^Adriyalois  expresses  the  reference  of  the 
action  to  the  Athenians  and  their  purposes.  Examples  illustrating 
this  dative  of  reference  might  easily  be  multiplied,  if  it  were  ne- 
cessary. 

Next,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Munro's  remark  upon  ras  rtSy  iroXefilwy 
yavs, — I  cannot  assent  to  his  opinion,  that  these  words  denote 
merely  the  same  ships  as  are  immediately  afterwards  mentioned 
under  the  words  ras  fikv  kv  'A/3v^^  eKKailexa  yavs.  The  words 
rds  rQy  noXefiluty  yavs  are  (in  my  judgement)  of  larger  sig- 
nification; denoting  the  whole  Peloponnesian  force,  and  com- 
prising, not  merely  the  sixteen  ships  at  Abydos,  but  the  main  fleet 
of  seventy-three  ships  approaching  under  Mindarus.  And  it  ap- 
pears to  me  very  natural,  immediately  after  Thucydides  has  told 
us  that  the  Athenians  ''  wished  to  get  out  into  the  wide  waters 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  ships,"  that  he  should  proceed  to 
tell  us, — first,  how,  and  by  what  reason,  they  escaped  that  portion 
of  the  enemy's  fleet  which  was  at  Abydos— next,  how  they  did 
not  escape  the  other  portion  approaching  under  Mindarus ;  this 
latter  portion  being  in  fact  far  the  more  formidable,  of  the  two. 
Differing  with  Mr.  Munro,  therefore,  I  think  that  the  words  rds 
Twy  troXefjLitay  yavs  fit  in  perfectly  well  with  the  whole  meaning 
of  the  sentence.  I  admit  indeed  that  these  words  do  not  construe 
very  smoothly  with  exirXevaai,  though  neither  laddell  and  Scott, 
nor  Professor  Dunbar,  make  any  difficulty  of  rendering  that  verb 
here — "to  outsail."  At  any  rate,  whatever  the  difficulty  may  be 
about  emrXev^ac,  it  is  in  no  way  increased  by  my  proposed 
interpretation  of  the  words  which  follow.  The  like  is  true 
about  certain  other  words  in  the  sentence  immediately  following 
— rriy  ^tw^cv  iroiov/icvoi, — which  are  undoubtedly  perplexing,  but 
not  more  perplexing  on  my  construction  than  on  any  other.  If 
my  explanation  be  fairly  admissible  to  lighten  the  recognised  dif- 
ficulty of  ^vXaicfjs  rf  ^nXl^  MirXf,  it  is  no  sufficient  objection  to 
say  that  there  are  certain  other  difficulties  which  it  leaves  un- 
touched, in  the  sentence  preceding  and  in  the  sentence  following. 
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